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*Habii. 

4 Deciduous trf e. 
f Evergreen. 

i Palm tree. 

5 Deciduous shrub. 
il Evergreen shrub. 

jst Deciduous un r-shrub. 
n. Evergreen under.shriib. 

^ Deciduous twiner, ligneous 
or herbaceous. ^ 
t. Evergreen twiner, )ig. or 
herb. 

Deciduous climber, lig. or 
herb. 

Evergreen climber, lig. or 
herb. 

Jk Deciduous trailer, lig. ori 
herb. I 

Evergreen trailer, lig. or ! 
. lib. I 

^ Deciduous creciK*r, lig. or i 
herb. j 

Evergreen creciier, lig. or j 
herb. 

Decidi’ous herbaceous plant. ’ 
Evergreen herbaceous plant. 
M Grass. 

^ Bulbous plant. 

^ Fu6iform.rootod plant. 

A Tuberous-rooted plant. 

6 Aquatic. 

Epiphyte. 

Duration and llabttalwn. 

^ Perctinial. 

Q) Biennial. 

0 Annual: 

CD Bark, or moist, stove. j 

ID Dry stc*"*. ! 

1 I Greenhouse. 

^ Frame. 

CSJ Bark stove perennial. 

2S3 Dry stove perennial. 
lAI Greenhouse perennial. 

Frame perennial. 

O) Bark stove biennial. 

QQ Dry stove bieninnl. 

O) Greenhouse bieimia^. 

X21 Frame biennial j 

O Bark stove annual. ! 

XD Dry stove annual. 
iQJ Greenhouse annual. 
jQJ Frame annual. 

Popular Character. \ 

ag agricultural. I clt cultivated 
cl clothing. I ill its iia. 


try. pr 

cu curious. rk 

cut culinary, 
de delicate. * ',,ro 

dy dyeing 'spl 

' plant* I tem 
ec economical. ; un 
el elegant. j 

esc esculent i w 

tr fruit tree, 
fra fragrant I 

gr grotesque. * 

itn medicrial. 

I or ornamental' 


poisaious. 
pretty.* 
for rock- 
work, 
robust, 
splendid, 
timber tree, 
unintcrest* 
inr. 

weed,abun» 
dant in 
cultivated 
soils in its 
native 
country. 


!flt floating. 

j Colour of Flower. 

j Ap apetal- O green. 

I o*M. ‘ 01 glaucous, 

j lErug air «gi. (;o guidon. 

I nous. Osh greenish. 

I B blue. . (iv grey, 
i Rd blood. : Hoa hoary. 

Bh blush. L light. 

Bk black. La lake. 

Bksh blackish. . Ld livid. 

Br brown. Lem lumun-co- 


Brsh brown- Lu lurid. 

ish. : () orange, 
lish bluish Och CH'hracC' 
Bt bright ■ ous. 

C crimson. ; Ol ,oIi\’e. 
Ca?8 caesious. Oliva oli vace- 
Ch chestnut . ous. 

Ci citron, P purple. 
€in cinereous Pa i»alo. 

Cop copper- , Pk pink, or 

coloured. ' ro»e. 

Crea cream- . PI |>ei lucid. 

' coloured. , H r»d. 

D dark • llo rosy. 


cotoured. ro»e. 

Crea cream- . PI |>ei lucid. 

' coloured. , H r»d. 

, D dark • llo rosy. 

Din dingy lish . reddish. 

: I)l dull Hu rufous. 
Dp deep. ; Rus russet. 

F flesh. ; Rust rusty -ro- 
Fcr ferrugi- loured. 

not ' S scarlet. 

Fi fiery, .Saf. satllruii. 
Fla flame- '.Sil silvery. 

coloured. Smo ij'ioky 
Ful Ailvid. I 'ash.co- 

Fus fuscous. ■ lour. 


! Fcr ferrugi- 


Jpot 'Sjiottcd. I Umb umber- 
St striped. | coloured, 
St^ straw. i V violet. 

Su sulpflur. !Va varied 
Tan taii-co- j gated 

loured. Vc vermi- 
Taw tawny. | bon. 

Test testacc- i Vy veiny, 
ous. i W white. 
Tran trans})a- ! VVsh whitish, 
rent. I Y yellow. 

, Yaii yellowish 

ydtirc Country. 

C. G. H. Ca^ie of GiH»d Hope. 
E. Ind. E.iht Indies. 

N. Amer. North America. 

N. Kur. North of Europe. 

N. IIoll New Holland. 

N. S. VV. New South Wales, 

8. Aincr. South Aiiier.ci. 

S. Eur. South of Eiiriqte. 

V. Di. L, Van Diemen's l,aiul. 

W. Ind. West Indies. 

Propagation. 

B by budding. 

C cuttings. 

1) divi.siuu ofAlie plant. 

(i grafting. 

I iuarchii.^. 

{ layers. 

' leaves 

' ( > ortkets. 

H dicUion of the root. 

S seeds, 
j Sk suckers. 

j Soil. 

I aq. watery pLces. 

' Co. common garden soil 
{ common peat or bog^ 

, h. heavy rich clay, 
h.l. heavy loam. 

, I loam! ' 

, I.n loam and jH^at, most loam. 
;lt. light veget|ble soil 
■ Itl light loam, 
m.s. inoi.Nt soil 
p. peat. 

p I peat and la'tm, most peat, 
r. rich garden sod, 

: r.m. rich mould. 

, ru. rubbish. 

. 8 . sand. 

is.l. sandy loam. , 

:s.p. sandy iicat. 

I s.p.l. sand, peat, and loam. 


The systemati;, names of plants are accented as in the Ilortus Britannicus. Thl> derivations of the 

S Ta arc giv *n, and the specific systematic names literally translated, any explanatory words 
tnp-.nying such translation lieing printed in Italic. Those naines, whethci oi genera or weeies, 
which arc commemorative, as BAnksin in honour of Sir Joseph Banks, are distinguished by having 
the subjoined letters in italic vhcre the rest of tl * word is in Roman, and in Roman where the re-st 
of the word is in Italic^s BanksvA'^ those which have beim applied to plants by the classic wnU|r!> of 
antiquity are disting qt*^ by having the initial letter in Italic, as 7*^rus, where the rest nr the 
vord is in Rom; n, anWm Roman where the r((it of the word is in Italic, as Pyrtis. words, 
generic or.specV .e, of unknown derivation, or aborigi.;.il names, are wholly in Ualir* r ivholly m 
Roman, al'cordint, to the letter in which the pivcediiig or following, matter may te printed^, 
l*!w?*rta Lingun Boj., or Padhria Lfng ii BitJ. 


Lcf noN ; Printed by A. Si*oi'ris»wou»B. New -Street-Square. 
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them - 
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rofi: 
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tenuir.’iiilis Jk Van Diemeu's L. 
distich a M Swan River 

Calli'stachy.s 

liiicariB j{g Swan ^i^r 

longifbiia Vifc t | Swan mvor - 

CltOttC/iCKMA 

* spectAbile i_J Swan River - 

Glia'ntiius 

I carncus | \ Philip's Island - 

fD.\t'BEMT()'Ni/| ^ 

'rripetuma <31: \ I Buenos Ayress* 

>N1>I(R/FKRA 

stipulhriss, itt | ) Souni Africa 

/-a'tiiyruh * 

Cimienthjua ^ • Buenos Ayres » 

MllfjK'l.i.4 ^ 

lloribimda tL Swrn Rivea-, . 

Zi'ciivaJ ^ ^ , 

IKiiiiiOSi^, t — J Swan River r 


.5.58 

- 558 

- 5.58 

- 259 

- 558 
T 559 

- 259 
.4\l 

- 167 

- 559 
••559 



LIST ur JfEW aAd ^IU 4 PLANTS FI6URED IN 1840: ix 


l-OTENTl'LLA ^ 

ins^nis £ Nepal - 
5pira2'a I 

kamtcbfttica vni% himal^nsis ^ 2 ^ 

W t ■ Ontgrdceie. 

1 j ^ 

corymbiA^ra dfe ^J* Peru 
Mclastomdce^* t 

Marce't/^ 

decusj»&ta jsk O Brazil 

• * •CrasstUilcca. 

Echevb'r/^ 

larida lAl l^xico 

Stylidett. • 

SrvLi'mc’M 

ciliiituiu i/Sl Swan River - 

])ruinin6ud< ]£ ^ Swan Rii'cr 

Uudiaci'af. 

PosoQVR^niA 

versicolor jok □ Cuba - 
Comp6sitee. 

Brachy'come 

tberiditblia O Swan River • 

CALF/lVnirLA 

Astdrias O North of Europe - 
fASMCHKV'srM 

nlvcuin ]£ A Swan Hiver 

spect/ibile O _J Swan River 
Monoi,o'i*ia 

iniljor O California - 
1*0I)0'lEIM8 

uriNtilta O — J Swan River - 

tracholioidcs jg Mexico 
rii’Ho'Ni.-! • 

ovdt .1 O Mexico - • - 

CioodettdviK. 

inacro])h>|]a ^ i/yj Port Augusta 

..i.rni.NAi 'I TM 

bilolia New llollaiid 

BrVwKTidccic,® 

.-iLiiAi m.i 

rdb|p )P [S] Rio Janeiro 


1 ^ t Bm'ogineie. 

J ^NCHU'SA . I 
V petiol^ta Nepal 
CVNOGLO^UM ^ • 

RlochiHiktuin Qf Indid!^ 

• § 

Solandi^ce. 

Grabow'bk/^ 

• duplieftta j; □ Peru - 
S’ola'ni'm , , 

^’asminoldes £_ i_j South America 

macranthdrum » j» 1 I Mexico 

vestltum HI a Mejuco 

Scrophularinea:. 

idbtOELO^Nl/^ 

cftirnlgerll O Brazil 

PAULOW'N/yf 

impcrialis ^ Japan 

• 

^ Labiatw. 

GARnOQUi'yf 

A^onicoldes ^ A Mexico - 
Oktiimi'pikkv 

inefirvus |73 Silhet 
Sa'lvja ^ • 

hlans <3k Cashmere 

r^gla life I Mexico . 

tuhifora n. 1 ) Mexico 

Scutella'ria 

jaiKinica ^ Japan 

Verbcndcecc. 

CflASCO'MiM 

cuiiciiblium at y | c. G. 11. 

Acanthacae. 

STROBILA^NTriEK 

srftbra ife CD India 
scRsilis jg 12] India 

Yiumbagindc^. 

Arme'ria 

fosdcuUXta It 2^ South of Europe* 

, , Yhymcldc'ie. 

1>K PIINE 

japoiiica tt. | Jai>an • 

PIMELe'a 

niina jot i_ • Swan River 
eiH.-ctabilis t |_J Swan River 


- 200 

- StiO 

- 13 

• 168 

- ICS 

- 13 

- 02 
- 62 

- 200 

- 63 

- 06I 

- 260 

- .'id 

- 2(H) 

- 14 

- 3^7 

- £(>l 

. 260 

- 500 ^ 

- 14 

- 357 


ICricdo'O’. 

*Lasr/'irYA 

angUAtitblia Valdigla 
ApocQuciV. 

'aIIKRNA-.MONTA'N /4 

diciuitonia O Ceylon 


A«r/t7MfldAcea’. 

■iiyhia'nthcs 

auricomus O Brazil 

tkpiiano'tis 

iloribunda □ Madagascar . 

/f^nonihccsc. 

lQNo'N//t 

specihsa J, CZl - 
o'lEA ^ m 

dorihunda lik Madagascat 


Pcdalincec. 

TARTY'NIvI 

Tr%!;rans ^ MeMco . 

CoHVolvuldccar. 

*oj»ias'A • 

hatato'ldes 1|*CD Mexico 
.rici||iUa Buc^ Ayres \ 

tytjkinhfli^ L-J Caliibrnia . 


OrcAiddccd.’, 

ANGHjf:^cr^ 

bflobum ^ 23 Cape Coast - - 561 

glabrilhliuin £ (23 Isle of Bourbon - 14 
BOA'sS/.'f 4 

l^awrenciV/na ^ (23 Brazil . - 261 

Burlinuto'ni/i 

rfgida ^ O - - - - 562 

Catabe'tum 

• trulla 15 (SJ South America - . 357 

- 560 CiiY'sis 

bractescens ^ (23 Mexico - - 261 

- 168 CCELo'ttYNE 

Curolngti i5 O - - - 325 

Ctmbi'dium 

pubcscens ^ (23 Sinci^rc - - 561 

> 560 Oendru'iiium i 

discolor A (Z3 Java . > 

- 260 macroph^ITum £ (23 Manilla, 562 

Epide'ndri'm * 

• Grhhami ^ (23 Mbkico - _ 561 

, calochellum £ (23 Guatemala - 561 

- 325 ^RiA 

' armcnlaca £ (23 Philippine Isles - 561 1 

Galra'ndra 

• Devon/dMa £ (23 South ^fkncricS . 562 

« 62 GoNuo'K/to • 

bufdiua £ (23 Brazil . . *63 

• • * 

• acumin&ta £ (23 Mexico . . 323 

- SCO Odontoolo^ssun • 

'« 260 griiiide jg (23 Guatemala - _ 261 

• 325 %)ulch61him S *(2S Guatemala ^ - 561 




LIST OK PLAKHS MlSNTmNEK 


ONCI'DIUM C HjBMA'NTITUB ( I 

mactanthdrura K? ES v Mexico - 03 ^ tenuiflbrus var. nuMumuicus tf 23 M. 32fi 

znoHiiceras ^ CS K>» JanJiro - .062 f Ismk'n;; 

Wraytf ^ ^exico - 1 - KiH vircsccns tf f | Cusco - 168 

SoBftA'i.7/i r 7 SpaaKii'Livi 


s^ssilis jg 23 - - ^261 

" AmaryllidiLCCse. « 

Buma'rka ‘ 

simplex J, A Cusco - - - 261 

Calmtiiau'ma * 

viridiflurum A lJ Pwu - - 261 

angustifMium A uJ - - 261 

Cobu'ku/^( 

cocciiica lA i J C'ordillcra a** r 2m' 

trichtbma *uJ Andes - - 261 

Elisf'na 

longip^tala SI51 Lima - « 326 j 


cybister tS (23 Bolivia > . - 326 

gla6ca MexiCo - ' - 2(il 

V t 

i Cvrtandrctccic. 

lEscinAvA'N’riUB •' •' 

miluiatus^i? ED India - 32.0 

Ululcea!. 

SowERi>..«:V‘f ' . > ^ 

laxiflbra s£ lAI Swan Kiver - 168 

I 

]irotnchiiCQX. 

Pv^YA m 

hcterophylla it 123 Mexico - - l.> 


‘ 'LIST OF PLANTS 

MENTIONED OR TREATED OF IN THE PRESENT VOEIIME. 

The word “ cult." occurring after any siiccies or variety indicates that there is an article on its 

culture. 


A List of Ixias and other /rldea; cultivated ; Catalogue of the Cftcti in the Collection of 
by Bernard Saunders, Nursery man, Jersey 16 i the Hev. T’hcodorc Williams - - - 313 

A List of Plants struck from Cuttings in | A List of Plants in the Jardin des Plantes at 

Cliorcoal 155. ;}a0 i Pans 3U4 

A I/isi of Plants adapted for a Conservative i A List of the Plants introduced into Lom- 
Wull - - - - - - 239 1 bardy in ISli) - - l' - . _ 365 

.4'bies l)als^mca - - -ri82 yliienibne cernun - - 16/ Borlm/n /edifblia - - - 558 

commfinis - t- 385. .007 llepatiea - - -.022 trinh^lla - - -.0.08 

inucroiuMa - - 386 mniit^na - - -.0.07 Bos8i.a''n cinerea - - .Oj?’ 

l)o\igl&8i) - - . J6ti PulmtUta - - - .057 ilisticha - » - .0.08 

exciMsa - - - - 2i) Anf^e/bnin cornlgera - - 62 temiicav'ilis - - - 5.08 

gigant(;a - - - 182 ciliftta . - - - 62 Braehjrcome *bcri(ljfJ)lia - 167^ 

monoeaulon - - - 182 Ariffycc'cnw hilubuin - - .061 I I}r5.s.s5i Lawrenc/dwo - - 261' 

Pice!^- . - - 507 glabrindium - - - 14 //romus pratensk IPO. 207.200. 

pu;tum - -.058 Anthoxunthuin odor^i.um -931 \* 'Ift7. .Otil 

.•itriatuni - - - 11 vi/nth^lli.'< VuliierJiria - - 460 | Brngm.On.'./rtr bicolor - - 477 

iiitifoliuin . - - (;t,0 //ntirrhlnum niajus - - 401 .^t'liiium MexubBum » - 26 

ylciicia ruiiniiighiltni - - 302* A'porum .sin(!ilttiiin - - 63 ;*'Hiirlingtbnm rfgida - - .062 

plat^'jJlcTa - . - ()2 Aquilegin glaiululbsa var, ; Piixus sempcrvlrens - - .0:«) 

huhc-jcriilea - - - i502 ^faeolor - - - - .324 | Cactus alfita - - . ;j5s 

yfcaiith us mollis . - -.0.37 Arauciiria excclsa *- - 30* i « tlagellifonnis - -350 

./I'ucr cori&ccuin - - - 386 imbricata - - :jS5 ! grandiHvfia - - 350i, 

creticiini - -*• 386. 301 yf'rbutus y4iuiraehiie - - 3.02 j Cpunti.t . - - 122 

lobittuin - - . ;3S6 vlrctostaphylos nitida - - F-'JO spcciosa - - - 3.08 

monspcssuldnum - - 389 Arh a niuiitdna . . - ;*07 ' tninciita . - - .‘J.'itj 

latifblium - - .386 Ariwfirpu.«i retbsus - - 51(> Calfhfnmt hf color - - 220 

oblusatiim _ - - 380 Anneria fasciculata - - 260 ■ discolor . _ - 220 

(Ppalus- - - - 386 .4'ruin maculatuint. - - 400 | Invmatostigmum • -220 

//latanb'ldes _ - - 389 Arundina ham/fUsirftiVMi - 63 I j»f( turn . - - - 220 

Pseiido-yOdtanus - - .006 .rfrdmio Phragmites - - 516 [ piPeilo - - - - 220 

rotundirMium - - 386 ..4scl0pia.f cariibsa - - 223 j splendens - , - 220 

trifidum _ - . 386 Asjierg/llus glaucus - - .>-9 , vcr.sfeolor - - - 220 

j4cliiU0a 5/illefbliuin - - 469 liahidua plicbta - - - 488 ; Calectbsiu cyft.iie.'i - - 10 

>4coiutuin japdniemn - - 259 Bejbrm glaiica - - - 3 4) Calciuinla A\terias - 10. 13 

variegatuw - - - lol /edit<)ria _ - - ,380 1 Calli.stachys linearis - - .0.08 

Aerdtriche ds,>re8s.'i - - 85 Begbn/n Drfegf/ _ - - 32.0 , longifrilia . - - 209 

Jaift.ntairrf’apllhi8 Venorw 5.38 /yerdem arLtbta - - -V*07 Callistft‘nci\Vniensc - -401 

iEschynanthus inaculbtus - 325 asiatica - - - -.057 Callithafnna anguslifMium 261 

Ag^ve ameriedna r - 626 CoriAria^ . - - .0.07 ' viridiHbrum - - - 261 

AHanins glandulbsa - - 569 duicis - , - - - .3.02 Cameil/rt jnpdnic.-r var. Al- 

.<4Mliuni Pdrrum - - - .0.38 cinpetrifbjia - - - .‘334 i berUV - -• 2.09 

.^'Jiius cordAta - - - .185 floribitriilld - - - .057 1 Campftnnia Mfedium - - 4t)l 

commdnis - - - .j.S5 Uessertf f lcgans . - - 38 ' Cainpylanthera ele{,an.s - .0.07 

glutmbsn < - - - /4I.3 //dtula Alba - * - - .004. .0t)7 1 ( 'iiina iiidica f‘. - 7 86 

. s*ibcordi\ta - - - 38.0 | ]>cndiila - r,.0O4 farex J’air/i' ‘ ^ 177 

41.slJie sagittalis - - - 480 Bignbiii/r capreolAta - 33f. 382 Carpirius t.iininea - -<108 

klstra'inbria acutiffdia var. , radlcaiij^ „ - . .‘380 ^.lArlliamu.*.' tinctorius - - .0.37 

punctAta . - - -.‘326 s|H'ci5sa . 4^061^ (.'As.sia TnarilAtulita .« -488 

4I^B8um saxAtilc - 401 Bolboiihjllum fl^vidum - 14 1 Ca-stiinea vdsca - - .00.0. .007 

4in^gdalus connnOnis. -.005 siirdidiim - v . 14 | Cul£Uum barbatuin . var. 

inc^m • - . .'352.**3&6 BomArca cciitifulia ^ -.326 j * prubo^cidcuin . - 63 

4nch(lsa pctiolAta * - - SfH) simplex- - - - ‘261 I callbsuin ^ - • -u . (j 3 



OR 'treated •of' fN Tl|lE PBBSEIMr VOLUME. 


XI 


C!!i.0;ctfrutituni - - Daphne DauphlniV - - 572 /f&dcrj Hdlix - • - 53G 

lancU’erura - ' - KJ jap6nica - 5f>0 ^ed^arum alplnum - ' - 259 

laminatum var. ebur. Dammara ‘sM&tA\\& % - 182 siblricum - - - 259 

iieum - - - 6.‘i| Daliira illba - - - //cldnr4//M J)(fbsl&s8«' - 10. 13 

triilja - - * - 307 tisrox - - - - *86 //elichf^sum meum - 259 

(;catidthus aziirouB - 352 D.iubontbutti Tripettdnft - 25‘J siiect^bile - - - 560 

veiunnuH I • • -609 Delphinium deebrum • 11 Hepatica triloba - • .522 

COdrus - 16^273 Dcndrhbium acicularc - 14 //i^speris matroii&lis - -^1 

Libani - - - -.50^ culcafatum - - 14 //cmcroc&llis fl&va - - Wl 

COrasuj Mahtkleb - - 402. f>6ir g discA)^ ... 5(52 ilerberU'a pulchellq, var. 

Piidus - - - - 402 gcmerlnm - - - 14 caen'tlea « - - - 261 

vulgaris . - - .505 macruphyllum - - 562 //ibiscus Dbsa sinensfts - 86 

Oratophylluin dem^rsum - 515 moschatuin - - - 14 syriacus - « - 401 

COrt'iik flckcnnanni - - 512 Dciltzia siainitica - - 38 7'cli'airi<e - - - 259 

articuiatus - - - 512 Dianthus barbhtus - - 401 Wrsiyie - - 10. 11 

chiloiisis . - 512 Dodartia orientaiis • 63!^ Ilotcla jaixlnira .1' - ' - 488 

cincriisccns - - - 512 DoryaiitheK exccisa - • - 22:r Hunilbya viol^vea - - 168 

cucciiious , - - 512 Draba pra''cox - - - 481 //yaclMthu.v orientaiis - 537 

«agrif6nni.s - -512 EchevC*rifl Iilrida - - 62 //yost^anuis nlger - -538 

lii'xaghnus - % - 169 Echiiiocactus turbinifdrmis 510 Hydrangea ^rtensis - 222 

Malhshni - - - 512 Elisonii longipctala - - 326 /biiris umbcliata alba - 401 

Martidaus •- - - 5J2 Kla'odendrun capense - 11 violacea - - _ 401 

Nort))U)iibcrl%icliVi - 91 D'phcdra monostachya - 385 /'lex i^q^uifdlium • - 507 

ovatiis _ - - - 512 Epidendrum altfssimum • - .Wl spembsa - - - 

peiitAlophus - - -512 calochellum - - - Illicium Ooridanum - 331. 382 

Schrank/Y - - -512 Caiiddllci - - - 85 I]iii>atiens Candida - 10, 11. 259 

Sinith/Y - - -512 ciliare - - - - 14 »'b8oa - - 61.324 

speeiosfssiraus - - 512 CJrahami - - - ,561 Tndigofera stipuiaris - 10, 11 

<’ha.s<'btium runeilbJium - It flseidum - - - 14 Iponice'a 5^/»/5ldes - 62.560 

Chelbiic barbaUi - - 2()0 Dpiinddiuni raaerauthiini - 488 /iciiblia - . - 13. 260 

Chimoiiaiithus friigrans - 352 Massehi«»tt>« - - 488 tyiianthina - - 325 

(Mioruzoiua spcctabilu - 558 vioiaccuin - - - 488 /t»atis tinethria - * • 4(i9 

Ch^sis bnicteseens - -261 KpiphylUnn tnincktum var. Lsnifenr vir('-smis . -168 

Tfstus ladaniferus - - 572 violAccum - . , .325 lf.6ineris arbbrea - - 11 

l.Markta pulchaUa - - 288 br'ria arinenlaca - - -.061 .TaqiicmdntM pentantha • - 13 

riematis grata - - - 86 clavieauUs - - - 15 ./asmtnum revoliitum - - .072 

CiiAnthus canicus - 62.559 n0t.aus - - - - 1ft Jatropha - -491 

rnleus tui^srbsus - - 92 vclutliia - - - 15 Jbgiuns nigra - - -385 

Cob<eVi scandens - - 10 Frica australis - - 3.34, />82 rt‘gia - - 271. 385. 505 

stipuiaris • - - 3'J5 Irbydwrt - - - MiO ./unfperus couitniinis - .038 

CoburgM c<KTiiica •- -261 Jacksunri . - - .Ofio .Sabina - - -536 

trielirbnia - - - 261 • inediterranca - - 572 Jussieiu/ grandiflora - - 91 

Cceldgyiie cri.siatu - - 562 rcUirta - • - - .060 .liisticm AiUmlwla - - 2(59 

Cuming// - - -325 7'etralixvar.Macka»dw«26() K(:T/*»‘rt japbiTiea - - .3.34. .382 

’ triiuM'vis - . - 325* Eudnyimis creiiatus - - 608 Lkrix euimniiius - #-50(5 

Cblea doribdrida - - 260 Duph'drlvVi I'iistubsa - - 221 pendula GodsAll* - 182 

Coinociadia dici(<>lia - - 380 I'dlgens - - - 221 europiu'a - - 164.|5()3 

♦i’ouv6lvulu.s flOridus - - 13 heliosebpia - - - 469 Lae'Ua acumin/ita - - .32.0 

p(‘nt5nthu!#.- - -13 Eutcriie montdna - -3.07 l^asiopetalum /edifaiium -558 

.vc^parius - • - . 560 « Ehthales tiperophylla - 62 Lathyrus toin'^tbsus -1(57 

C'drnus iMpitdla - - - 572 /'agiis sylvatiea - - 502. .006 /.aQrus nobiiis - 3.02. 503 

itiasc^la . - - 505 t atro-rabciis - - .006 Lcchcinmltm blloba - - 560 

Coronilla varia - - - 469 Ferula ecmnniliiis « - -.0.37 • formbssa - - 400. .060 

Cotoneaster baei]ian.s - C50S tingilAiia - - . 485 Leycestbrirt forinhsa - - 9 

inicropb^lla - - .3.3 K 382 VcAuca k\s\wa - - 401. 4(57 Liguslrum vestUum - -609 

rotundit'blia - - 334. 3^2 • rdbru ^ - 4(T/ /.ilium cAndiduin - - .0,36 

Xrata*'gu.s ajtJilblia# - - ?)9l tenuifblia - - - 469 speeibsuin var. Album - .0(52 

Ardata - - -.391 tl'r// . - - .OOl Limbnia Ibaiirebla - -(508 

moxu'kna - , 33. 352 Ficus ('Arica - _ - 595 /.tnum aUfssimuin - - 184 

Crata*'v// l{.rixbdrg/Y - - 86 eorifteea - - - 85 nsitatissimum - - 5.37 

(.’rlimm eapen.ie - - 615 olastica _ - _ Ifjg Liparis .sp.atliulAta - - 14 

Crbcns annulAtiis Adiim/Vus .325 Frag'iria clatior _ - . 229 LobeU/i iliscnior . - 84 

infiiiiiiu.s var. - - .325 innscliatiL . _ _ 229 Fblium praten.se - - 470 

lageini'Hbrus var. hicteus FrAx in us excelsior - .OO-l. .006 Lomcerri flcxiibsa - -572 

lutescens - - - 325 Fueus imtans - _ - .02.3 Lope/m miniAta - - 38 

('rotalAiia purpurea - -.303 J'’ucl».s/« discolor- - -(545 Lophospermum erubescens 

i;unuinglu'im/tf Janceolata - 184. Culgcns - - - 12 var. si/eetabile - - .32.0 

.386 (ialcandra Devoiwdwflf -.062 Lychnis in Igeiis - -298 

AiprC'ssus dfsticha - -.380 CjjriUKiulo Aetoiikbldes -2(50 L^ciuni obovdtum - - .38 

glaOca - - - 86 llookbrw - . - 2(50 Lycopbdinm dent^mlatuin - .3‘».3 

senipervlrens - .003 ftaultlierm oiIorAta - - 380 MacleAyo cordAta » - - 4KS 

CM.sn//a epillnum - 84 (lUi^niuin nibifblium - 11 Madura au rant) aea - *-.0^9 

Cydbnia vulgAris -.005 Cesnera atrosanguinca - 220 MagnbbVt acumiiiAta* - -3.02 

sincn.sis . - - 3,02 Imlbbsa - - - 223 gauriciJaca - - . 3.02 

Cyenbches Ix/ddigbsM var. O'builoliis (’.ardiuAha . - 461 consplcua - . . 852 

leucodillus ... 2(51 Glossarrhen pauciAbrus - no? grand'iObra - - 3.02. 416 

Cyinbunnm pubescens - .0(51 Cluxiina rbbra - - - 62 macroph;^lla - - 352 

ryrioglbssnqjglocbidiAtiim- 2(50 fruapliAliuin .Stoe'chas -.037 purpiirea - - -3.02 

C’ypArus CAscus^ - • - 480 Gunatanthus surmentbsus - 369 8onlaiiged/ta» -• -3.02 

j^ngus - •- - 01 Gongbra bul'bnia* - - (53 tnpetala - - 35^ 572 

Cyrtocftllum maciyrifnm iulva var. vitclllna -^(53 Mahbina //ijuifblium - -334 

var. ecombtuin . - 14 Grabow'sk/a duplicAta - 13 Ji/alva frAgrans ... 324 

C^tisus AdAii# - - 59 ^irgtiya galcAA - • - - 15 * lateiitia - - - (Ji 

Alschl'iigcr/ - - 18.3 GyThnogrAinuramacroph^lla 221 otlorafcfc - . - 324 

Labdrnum ^183 llammntlmsteiiuiflbrusvar. MammillAria HiimbdldtiY -510 

piirfb^riis . mozani|icus . ^ - 326 rarkinsbnii . 510 

W(i0Uevr , - 331 UecliAia stcnopctala - - 221 proUl'erat . -511 



xii LIST OF PLANT& MENTIpNIlD Off TREATED OF. 


M. SdUcchtcnd^lM - * - Rt) 

sfmplex - - 51 L. 

uncindta . - dOs 

Mart'fiUrt deciisa^a 
Mariaiithus ca;>£ilco-punc- 
tJitus - - / . 557 

Mart5^nia fniaratis 10. 13. 02 
M»*ri(Aria Maud/dna - 21)8 

Maxill^ria Dcppci - - 85 

inacrophj^lla - - 14 

Mcdic&go falc&ta - - 469 

Mclocactus coliimtinis >512 

Menzii^sm rinpotrifOlia - 13 

ll/esi)ilu$ germanica - - .‘IW 

Micfiadxjtf cauipunulotdcs - 488 
la'vigi^ta . - .488 

Micrdstyli.s histiCuantha - 84 
Mirb<»l«a floribiinda - - RUB 

specibsa . - - 559 

Monachatithiis disc? lor var. 

Bijshnun/ ... 4 

IVlonolbiiia u4jor - 10.13 

Jl/brus alba . - . . SfX'J 

Miisfl Cavendish*/ 50. 201..3.'>t. 




■430 

paradislaca - 


400 

sapii'ntum - 

. 

490 

superba - 

. 

168 

MuscAri eombsum 


469 

A/yosbtis palustris 


.037 

A/yrtus cornmfinis 

. « 

503 

A'arcissu.H poeticus 

- 

.0.37 

Nc/ufftbiutjt spccibsum 513. 

5,37 

NigelJa urvensis > 

- 

,0.34 

dal^ascena - 


534 

bisnanica 


.0,34 

sativa . 


&34 

Notyioa sagitrfera 


,'169 

Nuttdllia digitata 


488 

7//a1va>rolia > 


488 

A’ymphaj'a Alba - 


514 

JAfoa - 


514 

Obelisearia Druinir 

^ndii 

1()8 

()doiitogl6.ssuni bictonensc . 

14 

mArenbcrgAr - 

. 

369 

grande - 

. 

261 

pulchelliim - 

. 

561 

/Pnothtira I'rucicbsa 

var. In- 


dica ^ . 

C;'loa cur6))a''a 

- 

167 

50.0 

(ilium capeusis 

. 

84 

Oncidium carthagin 

lensc - 

84 

niacrantheruin 

_ 

6.> 

macroclillum 

- 

14 

inondccras . 

. 

.062 

pelicanutn - 

, 

14 

reflex um 

- 

14 


Wentworth/dwKW - 14 
Wr!iy<j7 - . - IGH 

/>no])drdLiin /Icanlhium - 4t;9 
tlptintia cylindracea - - 513 

dedpioiis . - • R];] 

uxuuvidta - - . 513 

hdrrida ... jso 
hnbrirata ... 51,; 
Stapdl/V* - - .51.3 

tiiiiioa ... 51,3 
vulgaris - - - 359 

Origanum Mtjjorana - . .5.36 

Ortliosiphon.i.icurvus . 6,3 
fi'x.'ilis Aci'V, sella - - 645 

d'-caplrvlla - - - R5S 

fruticosa ... 558 
llernandtlsM i - -•'558 

lasiandra ... 558 
OttbiJM ... 84 
7*a’biiio MoUtan - - 488. 572 

officinalis . . 401. .034 

■'specitja stridta - 378 
aiiemuncllbra stri. 

hta - - . 378 

clegaiis - - - 37?< 

liitca varicgdta - 378 
pulcherrima! - - .378 

Victorie Modeste - .^8 
T^ancrJ^uin ringcns - .326 

/^aji&v^commuliiiUin . 167 


I P. somnfferum - - - 5,‘?7 

Farolinifl ornfita - - 177 

Passiflbra cmrtilea • - 572 

f ^ raceinhsa - - - 572 

' qiiadraiigulAris - - 51 

Pauluw'nrVi im})eri&li8 - - 62 

Pentstgmon barb^tus . - 260 

Pcrlstylus Goodyernidcj > 14 
Pcrn6tt.ya aiigustifbliai - IS 

phillyreifdlia 7, - V’ 

P^rsica vulg&ris ctfU. - 63. 505 
Petknia nyctagcnifibra 10. 401 
phoenicca - - 10. 401 

Philip])odundron rdgium - ;189 
Pho*'uix dactylifera * - 503 

^’holidr^tatlt.icholdca - 15 
imbrir&ta - - - 15 

Ph^lica ('ricutdcs - - 4^ 

Physiaitf bus aurfcomus - 560 

iilbens ... - .060 

albicans - - - 645 

Picca cxcelsa - - - 503 

pectiiii\ta - - - 16ti 

Pimelca nhna - - - 14 

stH.‘ctnbilis - .63. 3.07 

Plnus alopecurOfdea - - 18* 

apuicciists ... 182 
austriiica - - ,-29 

aiistridis . - 184. .386 

Banks*^ffa . > -28 

brOtia .... 28 
cals'tbrica - - - .386 

carpatica ... 29 
Ccmbra - - 380. 402 

l)evon*a»a ... 182 
excelsu . - 1.03. 165 

liaU'pciisis - - - 28 

llartwdgii - - - 182 

inops - - -29 

japunica . - - 1K2 

Lainbcrt*da/i - - 429 

liaricio - - •28. 4«)2 

Iciopiiylla ... 182 
niacruphylla*. - 182 

tnarftiina ... 380' 
Monteziiincr - - * 182 

niltis - ... 28 

iiigrescens ... 639 
ooc5rpa - - - - 182 

oucarpOidcs . M - . (iO!) 

i*aHa.s/d}ta - - - 2i» 

palui)tri.s ... .380, 

exc^lsa - . - 182^ 

Pind,ster - - 29. 2V1 

Pinea - - - - 29 

pityiisa - ... - lf^2 

punderbsa - - - l(i5 

Psci'ido-.S'trbbus - - 182 

puinilio - - 28. 18,;. 402 

libngens - - - 29 

pyrun.aica - - - 28 

resiiiusa - - - 28 

ruinaiia - - - - 386 

Husscl/rina - - - 182 

scrutiiia - - - 184 

sinensis- - - - 28 

A’trobus - - 29. 402. .0(/7 

sylvestris - 28. 38ti. 4(H). 402. 

.00.3. ui07 

uncirn\(a - - - 28 

vari&bilis - - - 29 

Webb*f/wrt - - olfiO 

Pisbnm Dlfcrsidna - - 369 

Platanus oricnUllis “ - - 504 

oocideiimlis - 93. 274. 403 
Plcurotliiiilis lutdola - - 6;; 

recurva - _ - 

PIumbt\go capeusis - - 22.3 

Podolepis aritgftta - - 260 

Polygonum voMnicum - 601) 

P^)^ystiicbya cerea - Q- 15 

P6])ulus alba - - - 291 , 

fastigiata ^ - ft. 3^10 

hcterophylla ... 385 
inonilirera '• «- - 400 

trfeimjila - c- - .007 

Portul5.ca olcracca - . 538 


^psoqulrla versicolor - • fe 
Potentilla inslgnis - . 5.09 

reutans - - - 538 

tPrimulq nroj'nitens - - 222 

Pronlly<7#IiIcgans - -. - II 

Prflnutlusitfinicft »- - .007 ' 

rotandirbliaj- - - 3.30 

Psidiufii CattlcyTr'ni*;/* - 51 

rPtdris scrrul&.ta - - >221 

Pbhica Granatum - - 505 

Pitya Altcnstcfn** - - 84 

heterophyila - - 15 

P^rus..aiicuiiiiria . - .003 

commOvis . . ' . 504 

salicifblia - - 278 

Jl/alu4 - . . . 504 

A't'irbus ... - ;XJ2 

^u^rcus 6Iba . .36. 203. 391. 641 
npcnnlna ... .‘191 ' 
australis ... ;18(> 
lianfstcrt - - - .37 

coceinea ' - - - 203 

P'scuhis' _ - 391 

falcilta - - - - vn 

fastigiiita . — •> 641 

hcterophylla - - .36. .380 

7'lex - - 271. 274. .386 

lyrata - - - - .■]7 

macrocarpa - - - ;}(; 

nigra - - - . 36 

obtiislloba - . - ^17 

palustris - . .37. 203 

perluncuiata - 31. £91. 301 

/'hellos . . - .36. 93 

Prlnus discolor - . .36 

monttcola - - .36 

PstMldu-Siiber - - 385 

pubescens - . 93. 38(i 

riibra - . . .36. 20.‘J 

Pbbur - - - - 502 

sessili'..6ra > 31. 203. 301. 400. 

40.1 

incana > . .‘186 

pubcscons . - 

Skinner* ... 695.1 
TtiUzm - - - 391 

tijictbria - - 37. 204 

vircjm . - - 93. 47o 

Uafl1e>.*Vr Arnol 'it. - - 187 

/fdphanus uaiuKitus » / - 86 

Phdninus cathdrticus - 538 
Pheum palmiitinn . - 488 

Jthexia decYi.sKitta - - ;>.07 

Pliodotlendron arbbreuin - IS-f 
dauncuin - - - 46‘2 

atfo Virens - - 462 

Icrruglheuin - - 4(i'. 

iiirbiitnm - - * - 4(»2 

Uhodorhiza .sroparia - - .060 

Phu.s Cotin Ub - - - 572 

lOlirs sangufiiemn - - 2;ll 

speci6.suiri ... 572 
Kobfnin glutinbsa - - .391 

Pseild./lciicia - - .391 

visebsa - . - 570 

Undcriguez/Vr m.iculata - 15 

P6ba devuni crisis - - .059 

indica - - - -86 

JunbatV/ - - > 566 

lloscben purpilrea - - O-IO 

PilbUK trilobus - - . 6(/9 

Ku(lbti*k*|),Drunini6nd» - 168 
y/i'linex niarltiinus - . 480 

Salisbilr*a ndiantifdlia - 182. 352 
5'iilix Alba - . - - 507 

babylonica t£ - ^3 
SalsblaA'dP - - 11.0 

^'ulvia arme'na -• > > .061 

confertiflbSkt - - - .061 

hians - * - * .061 

ihmii^blia > -* > .061 

pAtens - - - - 301 

prunclibhlQ^ -i - 10. 14* 
rcSgla - - - 13. 260 

(lubiferi# - - -561 

■iSargdssuin vulgafc • | • > .024 
bacciicriflii •- • •• - 524 



LISTS OF^'FIITTITS Atjn c|)jlinar;? vegetables. 


Xlll 


ScaBiSra arvensis - .4^ 5ltatice pcctinitta - - 14 | T^pid^on spindsum - ‘ - S.09 

Schiss&nthiis Kvansidnu; - 5(il Stcphandtis ^ribtinda > 168 Inriticum rt^pens - - 504 

pinuktus - - - 5611, StdvfA trach^uldes - - {?|9 Tropie'olum ^ritzid/iww - . 61. 

Schweiggdna pauci65q| * . 557 Strcblorhlza spociAsa - 62. /w*) ‘ ^ 369 

A'c6Iyinug hispitniiHis - - 3‘Jl Strcptoc&n^^^s Rexii - • - 223 Tiilipa p&^ns - - - 562 

ScutellAira japAiica - ^ - 260 Strohilatithes sc&bra > - 357 tricolor ... 562 

splendong f - > f ^369 ticssilis - - - 561 7’iissil?1go ocTor&ta - - 1 

^Sfida BcdrordiV/na - -hSSL Styl!ditm|Drumm6lMi - 260 I/'lmus cainpi'^gtris - S/iG. JX)6 

picta - - - - • IF . ciliiitim ... 559 latifblia - - 391 

Sobr&UVi sesgilia ... 2ftl ^ (^mphbril glomer&.ta - 230 cflfClsa - - - 93. 389 

A'olilnuni carolinidiium - 632 I Suringa Emodi ... (i08 monUna *-• 391. 506 

dulcainaruldes - - 168 TabernivmontaUff dichotoma glltbra • - 32 

Jaanfinuldeg . - “ - 168 560 raccfnium Myrtillus - - 183 

macraiithcrum - -168 TT&ge/cz crccta - -53 yalerihnarxiXyca. - -401 

vcstttuni - •• - 13 . T&marix cricb'ldcs - 86 . VexhhwsT^Meltndris - - 14 

Sophbra jap6nica pi^tidula - 389 gallica - - • - 536^ Vt'rdnica ^eder^**61ia - - 480 

Sowt’rtw'a laxiflbra - - 168 7^xus bacciLta - . . 504 virginidna - - - 401 

^Ancou - - - 108 TnomrisrVi caricgcens - - 11 /'Icia /*’ft.ba - - ’ -537 

i8p6rtium inultiHbruin* - 572 7’hOja artic’ulAta - * - 227 /'fnc.i minor ... 536 

.S'piriv'a bolla ... 4SS uccidcntalis - . - 507 \lolaodonita . - . 536 

Fili])r'iulula tObra - 298 T’hymus 8cri):^Ilum - - 469 tricolor - - - 537 

kamtcbAtica * - - 62 T’llia curopae'a - 271. 274. 504 Htcx yi'gnus cAstus - - 53(i 

«>ac;ciniitVilia - - 4S8 rbhva - - - 506 ntis vinlfcru ... 505 

SjirckMt/r ciniiaburina - 32(i Tillaiidsia r/.v«co1de8 - - 477 Zlchyrt paniibsa ... 559 

rybihtcr ... 326 1 'I'ithbiiia! ovAta - . - 559 • tricolor ... 559 

rornioHissima - - 326 I 'i'raclielium ca>ruleum - 223 ZygopetaluinTafricanuni - 14 

gladca - - - 261. 326 i 


LIST OF FRUITS. 


Applf'3 : — Grapes conHnned rincs. - rw//. 17. .51. '201. 234. 3tS7 

Sweet ami Sour - - 476 Frankeutbal - - 5 lUack Jamaica - - 53 

Tiananas - - -492 Grixi^ly Frontigiian - 4« Knville - - -21.387 

??t*r5cr/.¥ UAlcis - - - 586 Madeleine . - - 404 Providence - - - 21 

:;iit*rrios : — • Muscat ... 402 yuecn - - - 53. 231 

N.ipoloon - - -3911 • of Alexandria - 5. 24. Plantain - 50. 201. 334. 387. 430 

New one descrilicd - ^'K). .5<}9 ; 48, .‘,>87 Plums : — 

yurraiits - - 5r.4. cnlt. hT^ I Royal Muscadine - 5. 26 Green Gage - - 416 

iM’gs - - - .37. CI//L .375 Sweetwater - - 23,24 Ickwortb hnperatnee #614 

^•Vichsirt fulgens . - - 648 1 Syrian - - - - 26 Old Imperatriee . - 614 

51 . 2.34 1 Tripoli '' ' lluince - - - - 564 

^loosebcrnes - 391.46.5.521. AVe.st’a St Peter’s - 26 Raspberry - - - -465 

# cult, 57.3 'White Frontignan - 5 Strawberries, - cMt. .39. .5»\ 229 

3rnna()il1a - - t . - 51 W’liitc Muscadine - 48 Alpine - crt/£.‘4Hl>. .387 

irapes - 4.5. 47, 48. 73. 96. 262. Wiimot’s New' Hamburg 614 Bishopwiciv' - - -614 

• .'1.34. 571 , Mclon.s - - 5Il. cw//. 4(}5 ('arolina Pine - - 40 

cm//. 21.,53. 170, 171. 173. 2.35. I^'eclariiies : — • r *l)ownton - - - 40 

Black Cliittr- Select List of - 66. crr/f. 361. llautbois, - cu//. 266 

Black Hamburg - 5.26.48. 574 Keen’s Seedling - .39. 

4(j 2. 614 ! (kangp - - fi.3. 400. 42^ cull, 2(i4 

l^ick July - - , ^ Peaches - - cult. 63. 321. 571 Myatt’s British Queen - 614 

Iffiick Mu.scal Select Tasl^of - - 67 li’iza - - - 614 

C'hassselas - - 387. 402 Lfite Ailmirable - - 614 Pino - - - 648 

Musque - - 20 Walburtou Admirable- 614 Newsam’s Princess Uoyal614 

Corinth - - - 404. Pears ----- 46*4 Itoseberry - - - .39 

13:(Tn.'i‘«c»iR - - 24. 20 llunmorc - - . 014 Swunston Seedling - 614 

Dutch Black Hamburg - 26 Flenusli • - - - 61.^ Wellington - - .39 

Dutch Sweetwater - 26 tiroom’s Princess Royal 614 Wilinot’s Superb - 40 

1i:.sperioiie - - - 26 Marie Louise - - 6J4 W’ilmot’s Victoria - 614 


LIST OF CULINARY VEGETABLES. 


iparagus - - - - 648 

Celery : — 


OniAi - 

- 88. 185 

Marslntll’s dwarf Pro- 

' Bailey’s Gigantic 

76 

O'xalis Deppei - 

- 614. 648 

lilrc - 614 

Kentucky - - - 

T.aw’s Giant 

76 

Parsnep 

- 79 

Seans - - ^ - - - 74 

76 

Peas - _ - 

- 74.375 

Mazagan # " - 

abbage : — " 

Manchester Giant 

76 

Milford Marrow - « - 614 

Perkins’s Larg% - 

76 

Potatoes 

’ - - 329 

Mazzmoth - •- 330 

j^ssian Pink 

Seymour’s Red Solid - 

16 

Sourmillicr . 

- - S31 

arrot : — • 

76 

Radish : — 


Altringhan^- - - 80* 

SuperbiWliitf; 

76 

• Java 

- 86 

Altringham long Orange 28 

Siberian 


Rhubarb - 

75. cult. 174 

Early Horn #crii//. 2*^ 80 

Comfrey - - - - 

G18 

Victoria* 

- 648 

New^hite Altringham^ 28. 

SurfftTqnt-# - - 28 

White or Belgi^ ^ • 80 

Cucumberl - ^15. .53. 90. cult. 

Scarlet Runners - 

- - 211 

- ■ •262..'>b3 

JMushrooms - 227. cult, 328. 526 

Sea-kale > « - 

75. c^, 269 



XIV 


LIST OF GAIVDENS 4HD COUNTKY’ SKATS, 


UST. OF A!GRICULTURAL«PLA;^TS. 

Barley , - 410 1 Fcstiica U'ri« - . SG4 Oats - 410 

Be4chara Clover . - 231 1 /.Mium pralense . r . 470 IViroiium in(!arn&tura - 648 

Brhnius prat^usis - 467. 564 i Lucern, an early varia y - .587 *rirfnlps - - 410. 476 

Fettuca oVina - - 4(»7 Mangold Wurael 342. SW Wheat - - 275. 410. 475 

r^br^ - 467 I 


LIST 


OF HORTICULTURAL, BOTANICAL, AND FLORICULTURAL 
‘‘SOCIETIES. 


Agricultural and Horticul- Highland <nnd Agricultural i Prussian Horticultural So- 

tural Society of India - 503 Society of Scotland - , • 458 j ciety . _ - - 3r>7 

Bath Royal Horticultural London Horticultural So- i Swansea and Neath Horti- 

and Botanical Society ^ 283 ciety and Gardens - - 331 ! cultural Society . - 377 

Doberan Agricultural and North Bristol Gardener’s j Yorkshire Horticultural and 
Silvicultural Society - 592 Society - - - . 21 j Floral Society . - - 577 


LIST OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 

A 

Abbotsford. - - -369 Chatswurth . 40. 45. 92. 25'4. (Tillinghani Hall - - 27.3 

Alton 'J’owcrs •- 41. 207. .‘56S. 2.39 3J.3. 382. 4‘2() fJunnersbury P.Trk - - 77 

393. 496 Childwall Hall ... ,3Ii5 Gunthorpe llall ... 
AnnlMt Cottage . - . 477 Claremont ... 2.39.2.50 G unton Park . « - 31 

Arboretum:-... CTiflon Park - . -.3.56 Haile’s Abbey - . -419 

Derby - - - - 381 <'!oliiey House .... 2.37 Hampton Court - - - 41.5 

Flitwick - « - }16 Corsham House - - - 366 Ham Green - . . 52'> 

Arlingrnn Court - - ,571 (’ossoy Hall 26. 79. 9«>. 218. 467 Haverland Par).**. - - .32 

AshridgU - W’T. 76. 356. 365 I Oomer Hall ... ;ilr Hendon Vitiarago - ..31.3 

Barningham Park - - .30 Dalkeith Gardens . . 2.80 Henham .... ,355 

Baring Park - - - 2;>8 Dalvey ... - ifa; Heydon Park - * - 3.‘> 

BnyOeld Hall - - S7C DitchinghiRn House - - 27.3 Honing H.-O ... 270 

Bcc.stoii Park - - - 272 Doiinington Park . - .365 Horsford Hall - - - 31 

Belvoir Castle - - - 365 Downton Castle - - 366. 376 Houghton Park - - - 271 

Bicton - - - - 68 iJropmorc - - - - 25 j H^vetou Pe^k - - 33. 271 

Bigg.'ir Park - - -4.39 Dunirnarle Gardc^is - - 465 Hungerton Ylall - - 7»' 

Bittiswcll Hall . - -.312 Rarshiun Park - - - 273 Hmiiitanton Park - -271 

Blair-Adam Gardens - 402. 465 Eastnor Castle - - - .367 Hyde Park - - - 422 

Blair-Drummoiid - - 505 Eatington I’ark - - - 324 Jardiii des Plantes - 239. .393 

Blenheim Palace - - Si Eaton Hall ... - 366 Kenwood - - - - 38.3 

Blickling Park - - - y‘» Elv.a8ton Castle - - - 217 Kew ,363 

Blithewood ... 422 Erskine House • - 257. 4:14 Kinfauns Castle . - 477 

Bohemia Park . . - 593 Esliolt Hall ... 610 Kinlet ... - .573 

Booton Hall . - - 31 Felbrigg Park - - - .31 Kirby Cane Hall - - 27.3 

Botanic Gardens : — FelthoriMi Park - - - 31 Knowsley Hall ... 56.3 

Bartram's - . - .380 Foxley - . - - 3(j7 Knypersley - - . i>(;i 

Bath - - - _ 283 Gadebridgc- . - - 76 ].a;mon Hill - , . 400 

Berlin . - . .379.479 Gardens:— Letton Park - - - 272 

Birmingham - 11. 13 Baron Rothschild - 298 Losset Hall ... 2.38 

Chel.ie:;' - - - 266 Bryan, Captain (reorge 7.5 Lnwther Castle - - - 367 

Glasgow - . 61.231 Caledonian Horticiiltuii^:] 7 Maigaftri -V- - - -368 

Glasnbvin - - - 284 Count Ca.stiglioiii - 182 Mawley Hall - 173. 264. 274. 478 

Hull - - 1- vl90 Cunningham, Alexander, Mel bury Park - - -210 

Liverpool - - - .38 Esq. .... 6 Merivale Hall ... 2.31 

Munich - 1.52. 154. 219. .305 Hartford ... 3.34 Monte Video - -■ - 424 

Newburgh - - - 147 Davidson, Henry, Esq. 7 Neuilly ... - 388 

Dxford - - - - 432 Henslow, Professor - 281 New llall - - • . . 561 

Kdhen - - - 2fX) Kensington. - -331 Nurseries:— 

.Royal Dublin - - 184 London Horticultural 62. B^-.^shot - - 12 

Boyton - - - - 92 .331 Bays ‘ater - - 260. 560 

Braiitingham flail - * 7^ Luxer, bour,»* - - 198 . Berkhainjistoad - - 77 

Brooke Hall - - -27.3 M.-idamo de Poinpadout^ 4l.fi Berlin’s ’ - - - - 59 

Brooke House - - - 273 Palais Royal - - 198 Cambilen - - - 325 

Bury Hill - - - 259. 564 Tuilleries - - - ^-wunnitigham's •, - 3.57 

Cally ..... 8 WhRc. , Es.p . 3 Hartford, : • -? * - 56.3 

CarlttmhHall - 77. 356 Garnstone - . - “ - 345 Durdharar'Down - 14. 26 

Castle Hill Garden-' - - 2(;2 GllTord’s Hall - - - 286 Pps-in - - - 62. 168 



LIST* OF BOOKS RElflEWED ’OB 'NOTICED. XV 


NiftsSries — continued.lm 

• 

Penrbyn Castle 


- 367 

i^ouijiead - 
€yon' - - 76. i 

Theobald’s * - 


. - 413 

Exeter - - 58. 02. 

Exotic, King’s Hoad 

86.559 

Plumstead Hall - 


- 272 

260. 357. 560 

- 34| 

- lol 

Preston field 


- A39 


- 92 

Forres - ^ . 

Haby Castle 

. 

- 57 4 

Tidwosth Hoi^ 
Toddington * - 
'i'ong CaAle 


- 232 

Henderson’s - 

- 557 

Rackheath Park 

■« 

- 271 


- 363 

Hereford 1 . -• 

- 572 

Hagley 


- 32.3 


- 365 

Jersey - i - - a 

- 15 
3ff 278 

Raven'ingham Hall 

. 

- 274 

Trontham • - 


- 42 

Kensington - - S 

Milford - - 11. 

Ravenswprth Costlik 

. 

- 368 

Versailles - 


-«83 

13-..23t 

Hcdbnrrf Hal! - 

. 

- 77 

Versailles, Palace of 


- 17 

M. Finn’s 

- 392 

ftose Hill 


70. 255 

Waltham House 

•- 

. 424 

M. Triiiet Leblanc 

- 392 

Salt Park 

. 

- .33 

Welbeek - - 


- 279 

Pope’s 

^itiee’s 

lioll [.soil’s ' 

- 200 

Scone - 1 - - 

- 

237. 477 

Wentworth House 


- 387 

.380 

Scottow Park 

. 

- S3 

Wcstwick Park 


- 32 

88. .328 1 

1 Seething Hall '- 
Shirley Park - , 


- 273 

Whitfield - 


- 34'4 

Stanhope - 

- a57 ■ 


- .37 

Windsor Castle 


- 3i>7 

Stanwell 

- 15 , 

Shotesham Park - • 

- 274 

Witton Park 


- 272 

Victoria 

- M.! ' 

Shrublaiid Park - 

- 

- ;?77 

Wolterton Pa(fk 


- .30 

Wakefield - 

- .770 1 

S|iixworth Park - 

. 

- 271 

Worstend House 


- 272 

Wc.stern - 

- 200 ! 

Spofibrth 

-•261. 320 

Wrest Park 

- 

- 302 

Oak field Lodge 

- 11 : 

Spruwston T.odgc 

- 

- 

Wroxham Wall - 

- 

- 271 

Outlands - 

- .305 i 

Sprowston Park - 

. 

- 271 

Wroxham House Park 

- 271 

Oulton Park ’ - 171- 2:75. 27<) 
Pain’s Hill ? - 383. 413 

St. Cloud - 

•* 

- 389 

• 

Yester Gardens - 

’ 

- 332 


LIST OF nOOKS REVIEWED OR NOTICED. 


Alison's Principles of Popvilsition, 294. 

Anon. A Selection from the Phy.siulogica1 and 
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OJIIGINAL COMMUOTCATIONSv 

Art. I. preserving Plants through ijie Winter, hij Means o/'7 

Temperature of Spring Waicvn By A. Goruie, F.H.S., C.S., &c. 

In the Gardener* s Magazmc for 1830, p. 402., is a short 
article by me, “ On preserving plants in winter by means of the 
temperature of spring water.” Having since made some im- 
provements and fully tested its usefulness, I now send you plans 
af the frame, well, and adjoining small fishponds. Perhaps 
tliey may be admissible into your Sidmrhan Horticulturist. 

By reference to my article in the Gardener* s Magazine^ it will 
be observed Suit I lhej*i considered it might be usefully applied 
by cottagers and others who could not conveniently spare the 
txpence of glass frahibs: finding, however, that many pljfnts 
useful or interesting to a more wealthy class could be easily pre- 
brved umler any temperature however severe in this climate, 
and to prevent some” tender ^plants from being inju/ed by loo 
much ^amp ^arising between the ^)ars forrperly used, I had a 
box or frame formed of zinc, quite water-tight, fitted into a 
rtooden frany. at near riie top ©f the zinc,tind with glazed sashes 
fb fll. 

Fig, 1. show^s the size of this frame, within which arc placed 
pots containing such flowers as are wished to flower early, such 
IS snowdrops, 7ussilngo odofata, &c., or tender green-house 
plants, as represented by the section (fig. 2, a). A two-light hot- 
ued frame is placed over this zinc iVame, large enough to allow 

6 in, clear of water all round the zinc box. When the pots 
ind jflants are pjit in, the box sinks in the water till ihe$ top of 
Jie pots are something below the surface of the wmter wftluuit, 
ind thus the box is to that height surrounded *by a uniform and 
regulffk* supply of water at the temperature of 47°, which causes 
1 like temjjerature in the air within the zinc, around the pots. 
Whfitt the tcmptf!*aturc fails 6° or 8° below^ freezing in the open 
lir, the inkier sashes* iju^t be put t)n the zkic frame, which at 
i higher temperatyre is not ncce*ssary : and, however severe the 
rost Iwjy’frost nmy be^ without, llie inner frame, J)eing sur- 
rounded by jiateijat 4i7® or its ^^aporation, never h^s any tning 
. 184f.— , 1 . lid . 



PresetvhtioH of PlJhts during Winter, 



Fig. I. 


Ground Plan. 




Inner, or zinc-bottomed 
c, GukUfisli pond. 


, fr.ime, betwixt wliicli and the outer frame there is .a spare of fi iiu'bes, ft 
</, hootputh. r, (;old or .silver lisij . /^Puml for trouts, &e. 


like hoarfrqst on its glass, and die plants within maintain a 
healthy appearance. 

Geraniums, cinerarias, heliotropiunis, &c., continue in a 
healthy and slowly growing state, quite as fresh a.«^ in a con- 
ser\?atory»... The small ponds c* alid in fg, 1, are fed dii*ectly 
from the well in winter, to communicate w;armth to the water in 



Fig. 2. 


St'cUon. 


«, Inner ziWt: frame. b. Outer frame. c. Small pond for gold or silver fish. d, Footiwith. 

which* are gold and silver fish. In summer tlie^waler directly 
from the welf would continue at about (too cold for the fish); 
and that it may acquire a higher temperature before it loaches 
these small ponds wherein ar^ also some rare aquatjc plants in 
pots, the whole water directed firs1#into the 4afge trout. fond 
with a fall of some«inches i(9 pnifcvcnt th^ water being* too much 
affected by the low temperature* of ^that in th^well^ from this it 
falls^iiito J;he silver-fish iT«nd c, aSi^ thence into jha gdlxl-fish 
pond a; byk this means the .trout pond n^iatains a higher 



Wflitn^s Patent St(^ applied tb Pits^ 

temperature than 
the well, and the* 
other two snjaller 
poncfs ilse higl^er 
in temperature in* 
proportion to I heir 
distv^ce from .the 
well, and i\ these 
the gold and silver 
fish seem to thrive. 

All this may iippear 
trifling to t^e dahlia 
fancier, but it may 
be asked whether 
my water conserva- 
tory, with all its ap- 
pendages, does not 
afford as much varied enjoyment to a contemplative mind as can 
arise from gazing on the finest cupped dahlia that ever blootned ; 
nor do I know of a better situation for keeping autumn struck 
dahlia cuttings during the winter. 

Jnfial Cottage^ Apri} 18. IS^O. 



rig*. 3. 


homctrical View. 

The iuiUT frame is shown by dotted lines. 


Aiit. II. On the Application of Whites Patent Stove to the Heating 
' oj Pjfii nt.hr.r iHnni Structures^ By JamES M‘Nab, jun. 

In Compliance wiiii your jei|uesL to obtain further mformaiion 
regarding tl^e applidation of Wlyte’s Patgnt Stoves to horti- 
cultural structures, I beg to say that I proceeded to Had- 
dington on the 7th of* April Ifist ( 184-0), *111 order to witness the 
Vartoiis methods which Mr. White has had recourse to for 
heating houses, [)its, &c., with hivS patent stoves ; and, from what 
I have seen of them during my short visit, I feel pretty confident 
that they will ere long becoitie generally adopted and useful, 
provided they be fitted up with care and by qualified individuals. 
I first examined Mr. White’s vinery, figured in the following 
diagrams to a scale of in. to 1 foot. 



a, End view of from cqj^cijovcr i^okc^holc . A, Ventilators which open inwards from below. . 
c»^'ront viewj)f iron cov^ d, Chimney can. 
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ApplicAtioft ^ Patent State 
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Fig. 5. ^ GrdUnd Plan and Section. 

c. Path. /, Stove. g, Ilot-air flue, with flue covers on*. /i. Grating on cold-air drain 
I, Section of i)ot|air flue, with smoke tvtoc inside. A:, Iron rod for rivlsing ventilating sash 

the sash shown smit. 



Fig. (» Disserted Plan and Serlim. 

/, Cold air drawn below ]iatli for inside feeding. ?«, (?old air drawn for outside? feeding 

«, Horizontal section of stove, with cover and sand-bath removed. o, Hot-air flue, with tin 
covers taken otr, showing the smoke tube. jt>. Iron rod. for raising ventilating sash, the sasl 
shown open. q. Stove witii its coverings, as seen inside df the house. 

t 

During the winter tlie stove fire has 
scarcely ever been out ; 1 requested Mr. 

White to take particular notice of the 
temperature during the months of De- 
cember and January, at stated periods, 
both in and out of doors, and I obtained 
from him the following* observatiows and 
particulars regarding its management. 

About 4 p. M. the embers in the stove rigT?. ' Enr^ZT'showti^ 
were stirred after being shut up all day ; Pumacc Feeders. 

a little coke was then put in and air freely " 

admitted ; after being fairly kindled and burning briskly, a littk 
more coke was applied and then regulated for the evening: 
about 9 p. M. the burning coke was again stirred, the stoves 
\hen filftnl and ventilated according to the ajipearance of the 
night. ‘ At seven the following morning the terilperature was 
observed both in hnd out of doors, and the following table will 
show the result of the observations kept during that period!' 

Withjthe exception of the 26th of Dec. three of thc^ue covers 
were always kept up, b*it on tliat nigly; all wer® down, andHhc 
thermometer in consequence rfelljbelow After marking the 

temperature, a little more coke was given and^the s^tove shut up 
close^for the day. The thormomefer in the evenings, .wiiftn the 
fire was ma(\p up, generally raijged from tp 682, 





to ine Heeding 


Observations tafen at 7 a.m. during Dec. 183J>* anrf Jan. 1840. 
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Veinpcrature 

Vinery. 

Temperature 
in open Air. 


remperatur* 
in Virlbry. 

Temperature 
in open Air. 

1839. Dec. 1. 

601° • 

36? 

1840. Jan. 1. 

65° 

38° 

— 2. 

49 • 

28 

— 2. 

65 

42 

— 3. 

55 

32 

— 3. 

64 

40 

• • — 4. 

•56 

34 • 

— 4. 

05 

33 

- 5^ 

1 01 

34 

. — 5. 

64 

30 

— 6. 

01 

30 

•- ft. 

64 

29 

— 7. 

03 

• 31 

— 7. 

00 

24 

— 8. 

• 01 

28 

. 8. 

06 

32 

— 

02 

32 

- 9. 

60 

34 

— 10. 

04 

34 


04 

29 

— 11. 

01 

32 

— 11. 

61 

39 

— 12. 

64 

40 

— 12. 

• 60 

42 

— 13. 

00 

41 

— 13. 

65 

44 

— !4. 

05 

•40 

— 14. 

03 

38 

— 15. 

00 

38 

— 1.5. 

05 

44 

— 1(). 

02 

36 

— 16. 

65 

40 

— 17. 

05 

34 

— 17. 

04 

34 

— 18. 

03 

.34 

— 18. 

65 

33 

— 19. 

05 

37 

— 19. 

65 

40 

— 20. 

1 05 

45 

— 20. 

00 

34 

— 21. i 

08 

1 47 

— 21. 

64 

41 

— 22. 

i 01 

40 

— 22. 

00 

35 

— 23. 

09 

r 45 

— 23. 

01 

40 

— 24. 

05 , 

4.2 

— 24. 

08 

30 

— 25. 

GO 

38 

— 25. 

04 

34 

— 20. 

55 

28 

— 20. 

62 

38 

-^7. 

03 

30 

— 27. 

61 

31 

• — 2H.< 

03 

27 • 1 

— 28. 

02 

32 

— 29. 

02 

28 

— 29. 

00 

32 

•— 30. 

64 * 

20 

• — 30p 

00 

31 

— 31. 

05 

45 

— 31. 

• 

00 

! “ 1 


'f, 

On the Kith of Feb. (1840), the following vines*were planted 
in the house, viz. Black Hamburg, White Frontignan, Frank- 
enthal, Royal Muscadine, Muscat of Alexandria, Black Muscat, 
and Black Cluster. Early in* April gentle heat was applied, 
and the result already proved is very satisfactory. 

The small pit (Jig^ 8.) 
which Mr. White first effect- 
ed in his g^dgn, and • to 
which a trial of his stove 
was first applied, had at the 
perioS of my visit a plentiful 
crop of gMfipes setting well. 

The •pit is I0/t.®long, 5 |tft. Fig. 8. Section 9nd F/ridEkratim of Mr. Wlntf^s 
wide, apd^is heated Wilt |^ne 

of the small patent stoves, placed at the back part of the pit inside, 
the fejdei* being on the out^i^fe ; the stnokc pipe is conveyed ynder 
the surface crt'.the soH from the*gtove to the front ®f the pit, as 
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Whitens Patent Stove tipptied & Piis^^^c. 




shown in the seatidp, j^g. 8. at a. The 
treatment used for the^mall stove was 
the same a^ described for the large ppe, 
the thermometer in the evenings ranging 
from 70° to 75°. 

Fig, is a vertical profile of this pit 

with the sashes on. rig. 9. vertical Prqfilc qf Mr. 

I next visited the garden of Alexander v^neyvtne pa. 

Cunninghaip, Esq. This gentfeman is a great enthusiast in horti- 
culture ; and, being pleased with this novel* method of heating, he 
agreed to hafe a range of pfts put up, and to be heated with one 
of the patent stoves on Mr. Whitens plan. Mr. Cunningham’s range 
is 24 fu long, 7 ft. 6 in. widd, 3 ft. high at back, and 18 in. in front. 
It is divided into three spaces, as shown at a b c. Jig, 10. The 


i; 


/V-yV 
• T 






— ^ 

Fig^^IO. Ground Plan of Mr, Cunningham's Pits for Grapes^ Melons, and Peaches. 

smoke pipe is of cast iron, which is found to answer much better 
than the malleable iron ones first used by Mr. White. ^ The pipe 
is laid in aHniilt flue with movable covers, instead of fire-vlay 
cylinders, as used ip Mr. WJiite’s vinery. ^ Fire-clay cylinders 
are more expensive but much neater-looking than the built ones. 
The stove in Mr. Curiningham’s ^pit is placed at *he front or 
south-weGt eorner, and the heat carried along the front" 
below the level of the soil, as shown in the sections in 

Fig. n. 



Pit fir Grapes. 




Pit for Meloris. 


for Peaches. 


The first division of Mr. Cunningham’s pit, occupying three 
sashes, is planted with vines ; the next, of two sashes, *'with 
melons ; ,and the third, also ojf two sashes, with peiy^hes. At 
•the* period of my visit «t was Mr. Cupninghairr‘s,wish to Jilive 
most heat in the vineepit ; and ficcardingly l^o or three ^‘f the flue 
covers were tilted up in it, and one in the mplon department; 
after ^ w^hilp, when less heat will bi required for th,e vin^, the 
covers will be shut down «nd ^lose in tke il^elpn and peach 



oysunnattc t^ian j^r ikitcrtm i^eroice. 
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departments raised little. The stove emjjroyed in this pit is 
No. 4.^ and Mr. Canningham assures me that two» bushels, of 
coke (6rf. worlJ^) a week i||^s much as his stove }isls been able 
to cohsurne durin^r the severest weather which be has had it 
going. 



The next structure visited was a green-ht)use belonging to 
Henry Davidson, Esq., •sheriff substitute, Haddington. The 
stove and hot-air flue are placed and fed within. Mr. Davidson 
seems highly delighted with it, both on account of the fuel 
saved, and the little trouble required for its management, the 
only objection being the escape of a little dust wliile cleaning 
out the stove. As Mr. J)iividson^s green-house is situated on 
the lop of some out-houscs and entered from the lobby of the 
second floor ot his dwelling-house, few other methods of lieating 
could have been contrived to answer the purpose so^vell. 

From what Mr. White has already done in heating horticul- 
tural structures with his patent stoves, I feel pretty confident in 
their succefs. ,He is at present^ engaged fitting up several green- 
houses and pits in this country, and amongst others a vinery for 
the Earl of rLauderdale. One of Mr. White’s stoves was 
recently fitted in a green-house erected for Lord Jeffrey, at 
4<rai^ Crooks the iftihfness of ^he weather since its erection has 
caused it to be little used. Previously, however, \o the plants 
being put in, I saw it thoroughly tested, and the results of a 
week's trial agree very closely with the observations on Mr. 
White’s vinery. 

CaL HorU Soc. Garden^ Edinh.^ Aprils 1840. 


Art. III. A Sj^stcmatic PlXn for a Gardener to serve me Js^iKuen. 
By William Pearson. 

^ BEG* leave to submit for your approval or disapproval the 
accompanykig simple plan which I jiut into practice sonip years 
ago,%r the pujjpftse of seiving the kitchen and the dessert with 
more facility and regulsyi^ thamjis generally done. 

Marw of sny l^i’ethren are well aware of the disagreeable 
things'fvfhfcb almost •daily jocciir between the gardengr and the 
cook in regawl^cj th 0 » vegetablof^ fruit, &c., whicb ofteg arise 



Sr/stemcUic Plan foi\ Kitcneiv^iervict^. 

through the ignorailfe of the latter, in not Iv nowing the statfe’oV 
the. crops, &c., and so«netimes through the inattention •of the 
person who appointed to serve, ^le plan is s6 simple, that 
it needs no .explanation. Every gSuen production /is *to be 
marked in the bill, which i& to be sent Jo 'the kitchen every 
morniilg, and the cook is to be requested* to put his mark to 
every article which he wants for that day. This done, the bearer 
proceeds to the garden, and puts the bill into the ^lands dP the 
gardener or his foren>an, wlfb gives orders accordingly. 

The bills are renewed from time to Irime, and all crops that 
are exhaust€d are to be expunged, and the newly *coine in crops* 
to be added. The old bills are carefully kept, and* at leisure 
are entered into a book, wliich proves a capital reference in more 
respects thaq one in that book are to be found day and date, 
kind and quantity ; and one year may be compared with another, 
both in regard to carl in ess and weight of crop. 

Call^ Gardens^ Aug, 17. 184*0. 


The Kitchen Bill. 


Nainofe of Articles. 







Day 

of the Monti 

- 

(August.) 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



8 

9 

'KVllJI2|l3 l'410 Kn? 

'|8 

19 

[^sas, young 

. 

Z 



Z 

z 











I 1 


Peas, old 

. 

Z 



z 





i 









Beans 

- 



Z 

!z 















Kklncybcans 

. 

:z 













% 





Cauliflowers 




z 













• 


Cabbages 

- 

z 



1 

u 











• 



Turnips 

- 

z 


z 













Carrots 

- 






1 




' ; 

: 





Potatoes 

- 


z 


z 



• 





* 

4 






Onions - * 

. 

z 



z 


z 

1 










'1 


Leeks 


z 



z 















Artichokes 

. 

z 


z 




1 












Spinage 

Vegetable Marrows 

z 


z 




i 

1 












Cucumbers 

. 


z 


z 


z 

! 












Lettuces 

. 


z 


z 

z 

z 

1 












Gooseberries 


z 

z 

L 

z 




J 






: 




Currants 

_ 

z 


Z 

z 
















Cherrfcs 

- 

z 


Z 

z 

z 




f 




» 

t 






Pluins 

• 




z 


z 














Grapes - 

« 




z 


z 














Peaches 

- 


z 




z 












L 


Nectarines 



z 

z 

















Pitie-apj)les 

- 

z 

z 

z 


z 










•• 





Raspberries 

- 

z 

«• 


z 


z 



f 




4« 







Strawberries 

- , 

z 



Z( 


4 





. 









Sweet Herbs 

of 

z 

i 


z 


z 



1 

4 










sorts, &c. 

• 


z 

1 


z 

z 

< 





r 


« 



$ 



Icq -• 

- 



z 

ft 

! 

z' 

1 

z 





* 

• 




1 





LeJ^cesteria formosc%^ as Shelter^for Game. 


The Dessert Bill. ^ , 




Names of Article:^ 

1 

Qucintities. 




Days of the; Month — 

• 

(Augusli^ 

t 


. ^ , 








1 






1 1 


• 

l|2 


4 

5 

• 

G 

7 

8 


10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

WIG 

! 


Pine-apples - 

No. 

1| 


1 


1 









• 



Grapes 

lbs. 

3: 2 

4 


6 










' 



licAches 

No. 

24ll5 


10 


12 












Nectarines \- 

No. 

lol 5) 


8 


7 












Melons 

No. 

i! 

1 


1 

*. 


• 










Cherries 

lbs. • 

1; 2 


! 1 

J 

] 












IMiuns •- 

lbs. 

2 2 

! 3 

|ii 

1 

•1 












Gooseberries - 

l^ts. 

r 2 

1 


2 













Strawberries - 

Pts. 

i; 1 

1 

! 1 

1 













(Currants, &c. 

Pts. 


1 

2 

1 1 

h 

1 

i 











Ice 


^1 

L_ 

1 



.11 



1 

• 


[ 





Art. IV. On Lei/ceslerisi Jormosay as an Undergrouoth for the 
Shelter and Food of Gamcy and as a Sea-Breeze Plant, By 
N. M. T. ^ 

LEYCESTic'R/y/ formosa is by no means a splendid plant, but 
it is, under ivcry circumstance, a striking and very interesting 
one. Its admirable pendent racemes of flowers and fruit, shel- 
tered by numerous branches and leaves, arc so clifferent from 
any thing we before jxjssessed, that I find them attract universal 
attention.# Its decidedly hardy character, the amplitude of its 
folifige, the •extreme rapidity of its growth, and the eas^witlr 
whick it may be piijoduced from cuttings, layers, or seed, all 
point it out as an object well calculated tfi form underwood, or 
shelter for game. ,Its*worth ^ir such purposes would be doubled, 
coaid game be brought to feed upon its berries, which are pro- 
<luced in great profusion. Could its (to me) insipid fruit be 
co7iverted into any useful domestic purpose, it would, I think, 
under culture, retjuire the same treatment as the raspberry, as 
it seems disposed to produce its shoots from the bottom annually. 

It seems also to possess in a great degree the valuable pro- 
perty of standing unslvinkingly the saline breeze, whence it may 
possibly be useful where so many things are really useiisss. Tl^e 
only seeming' objection* to its covering what appear to* be un« 
coverable wastes is, that it carries too much sail. • 

Pbllcsto7iey Sept, 10. 1840. 


Art. y. wNotice of a Pgtimia of extrttordinary Dimensions, By A. B. 

HAy^ijG.re!id iif spme of die Numbers of the Gardeners Ma- 
gazine notices gf the. size to which different niaifts hnfp 
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tained> I send you dimensions of a Petunia placed in t!i? 
latter end of tMay 18i{9,ias a cutting (only it few inches high), 
against a wall fivcing the. south-east. It measured ift the end of 
that year 9 ft.. in height, and 13 ft. in breadth; a^mattfngjiro- 
teefed it through the winter, arid it is now (Dec.* 1. 184-0) 13 ft. 
high, aiid 16 ft. broad. It is trained in the fan shape, and has 
never ceased presenting throughout the spi ing,^ summer, jind 
autumn, a gorgeous mass of the most splendid l^om, unlil 
checked by t)ie frosts which* ^et in here (in the hills of Caer- 
marthenshire) early. A cutting, taken from the above Petunia 
in the autumn of 1839, now measures 10 ft. high, by 12 ft. wide. 
This Petunia is a hybrid between jP. nyctaginiflbra and^P. phoe- 
nicea; the blossom is large, -and of a rosy purple colour, with a 
dark eye. A .Coboj'^ scandens of this year has also reached the 
height of 20 ft . — Dolnu Cot/iiy near Llandovery^ Dec, 1. 1840. 


Art. VI. Botanical y Floriculturaly and Arboricnltural Notices of 
the JCinds of Plants neuilij introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or tohich have been originated in them ; together voith 
additional Inf ormalion respecting Plants (xiohether old or nexjo) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the ‘‘ Encyclopaedia of Plants,'* the “ Hortus Britayiniciis," the 
^^Hortus Lignosusf and the Arboretum et Fruiicetum Britan- 
niaum*' . 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3^. 6</. coloured, 35. plain. Edited by Sk William 
JacTffeon Hooker, LL.D., &c., ProfesWof Botany in the Univers*Itv 
of Glasgow. ^ ^ ^ 

Edwards's Botanical Register; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; ,35. Qd. coloured, Si 5 . plain. Edited by 
Dr. Bindley, Professor of Botany in the University Collet^, < 
London. * ^ 

Maund's Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cid- 
tivated in Great Britain i in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page; Marge paper, 15.6^/.; small, I 5 . 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. 

?axtons Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 

in monthly numbers; large 8vo ; 25 . 6f/. ea.ch. 

Che Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
\wo p?ges of letterpress; 8vo; large paj^cr, 25. 6t^\;»small paper, 
I5. 6d. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany fn the 
University of Cambridge. * 

N these notices we may direct attention to the following new pldhts, whitth 
1*oimse to be valuable additiofts to our gardens. •The most iiliportant of these 
i Fuctma. corymbiftdra^ the most splchditl^.fuchsia ever introduced ;%and next 
a this is llihUcus Wrayse, a beautiful Swim Rive? shrub. Impdtiens Candida, 
ndigofrra slipulfris, Monolbpia mdj^r (the Hc'/ndurn lltn^lassW *of ^the ^eed 
ions), Halcnduia Asteiias, Martyniiifrdgi'6ns ant! i^divia prunelloiKt'** arctalso 
ell de.scrwnjr ofsittcntion. To these n»v be added Calfctdsh,(?ud'nca. a most 



4,0 ihui.* uj r^uifUHj x:i(;i'i, ana A,ro. J^nv. 


iTeHifHful Australian pfant, figured in the BoU Mc^. t, 3834., but not yet 
introduced. The fiowci^ are of a most beautifuljbrilfiant blue, and of the kind 
called everlasting- Tf orows in sandy soil among shrubs. 
lian^ncu^cea:, 

1599. DKLPHI'NIUM l\m, CA., and Bot. Card. 761. 

deedrum Fisch. ct Mey. * d^orous ^ or 1} «y F New California 18^%. S co Bot. rcg. 

This pretty larkspur M(as first raised in the Botanic Garden, Birmhigham, 
from seeds received from St. Petersburg, it being a native of the Russian 
settlement of New. California in North America. “ It is a plant of neat 
growth,” and i^ippears perfectly hardy ; but “ at present it does not admit of 
division of the root.” {Bot, Gard, and Bot, fieg., Nlpv.) 

Vjtpparidacva!, 

ISO'MRRI S (7jo£, equal, meris^ part ; regular pctalR. and equal lengtli of st^ens and pistils.) 

arb;»rea tree | dfe pr 10 my V California 1839. C co Bot. mag. 3842. 

An erect •([ecidiious shrub, with yellow flowers, which have rather a dis- 
agreeable smell, and which bear some resemblance to those of the small- 
flowered Edwardsirt. It is a native of California, where it was discovered by 
Niittall. {Bot, Mag,, Dec.) 

Pittosporcrc, 

Pronnyii elegnns Ilugcl. This elegant Sw'an River shrub has flowered in the 
Milford Nursery. {B, M, R,, No. 200., Nov.) 

Mahdcecc, 

2014. //IBrSCU.S _ 

"W nly<p Lindl. A/rf. Wray’s or 10 o P Swan River 18.39. C co. Bot. reg. 1840. 69. 

A very beautiful grcen-hou.se shrub, of very easy culture, raised from 
Swan River seeds sent home by Drummond. It should be planted in the free 
ground in a confervatory, wliere it will flower abundantly, “ and will continue 
to produce a succession of bloom throughout the winter and spring,” It is 
.named in honour of Mrs. JVh*ay of Oakfield, near Cheltenham, hi whose garden 
it flowered for the first time last summer. {Bot, Rcg., Dec.) * 

om Aliir TII.OX striitum 

Synonyme^ 31da plcta Bot. Afug. .3840. 

//y/wrriaceirt 

- Thoijifhm cnnacens Lindl. A little Swan River shrub, with bright purple 
flowers, and leaves covered 011 the under •side witlwhilish hairs. {B, M,R,^ 

No. 203., Nov. ) 

,Gicrnmacea; 

19.?3 . A ' N I U IVT • [1840, 67. 

rubilblium Limll. Bramble-leav(Ml A pr 1 jl P Himalayas 1839. D s.p Bot. reg. 

A hardy perennial, of erect habit of growth, but not exceeding 1 ft. high, 

** It should be planted in 'light soil, or on rockwork, as it is soon destroyed by 
the wet in winter.” {Bot, Rig., Dcc.J 
Hakamindcccr, 

Imjmtums Candida Lindl. “ A noble-looking tender annual from India, 
growing (> ft. high, with “ large terminal clusters of snow-white flowers, slightly 
spotted with crimson. {B, M, R,, No. 204., Nov.) 

ileladrinea:, ^ 

672. EI..f:ODE'NDR6N [383.5. 

cap^nse Zt-^. Cape J I cu 18 jn G Cape of Good Jlope ,1828. C co. Bot. mag. 

A handsome evergreen tree which requires protection in Scotland, but which 
would probably endure the climate of London with the protection of a wall. 

The flowerstare small and greenish, and,the fruit yellow. It is vejy dkferent 
froill^he plant in tcommon cultivation as Elaeqjlendron cap^nse, which.** is. 
nothing clsg than a narrow-leaved variet3%of the common bay.” {Bot, Mag,, ^ 
Nov.) ' 

Legumindseef 

INDuS'fEflA# _ , 

stipularis Link ,//r|§f£fitipulc^ ik or 1 my Fk S. Africa ISln. S d6. Bot. 191. * 
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A very handsome speJics, which, though introduced long since as 
is not common m collections. The flowers arc pink, and they are produced in 
a dense racemr'. The specific name alludes to the large Igaf-like stipules. 

It “ is found in elevated rocky situations on the borders of /^afferlynd, at the 
eastern limits of the colony ; ” and it docs not require “ so great a degree 
of Summer heat as the plants froifi the neighbourl^oii of Cape Town.” 
(^Botanists Nov.) 

Onagrdcccc, 

FU'CHS/J CrolftlMO. 70. 

cotyixihiSihtdi Riiix ct Pavon cluster.flowcrod Jife ^ gp fi su S. Peru^l840. C. r.m Bot, 

This splendid plant was i^^aised* fly Mr. Standish of the Bagshot Nursery, 
from seed whidu he procured, through a friend at JMontreal in Canada, from 
Cusco in Peruj and it is evidently the Fuchsir/ corymbiflofa of the Flora 
Peruviana, It was found by Kuiz and ]*avon in the woods of Chinchao and 
Muna, to the north-east of Lima, in shady situations. This coupVry abounds 
with many beautiful kinds of fucltsia, several of which are not yet introduced, 

“ and remain among the greatest desiderata of florticulturc.” ( Bot, Reg,y Dec.) 

In a comnmnilation which we have received from Mr. Standish, he informs 
us that “ this fuchsia is considerably more hardy than FhchszV/ fulgens, and 
indeed quite as hardy as any fuchsia in cultivation.” The best way of growing 
and flowering it, he tells us, is, to prepare a bed in the open garden with light 
rich soil, in the month of May ; and as soon as all aj)pearance of frost is over, 
which will generally be about the end of that month, to turn the plant out into 
a bed so prepared, when it will soon begin to grow, and form a massive ball 
of roots and a handsome head. It may be left to flower in the open ground, 
or, if desirable, it can afterwards be taken up and planted in a pot, or in the 
conservatory, without doing it the slightest injury ; such is tlq; abundance of 
fibrous roots that it produces close to the main root. Mr. Standish adds that 
this plant is a ^yary strong feeder, and can hardly have too much room to 
grow»'in, or too great a depth of soil, or too rich* a soil. Small flowering' 
plants, he says, may be obtained by taking off cuttings when in a flowering state, 
and planting them in thumb pots, placing each pot under a bell-jdass. They 
^ will sJiJjike root immediately, and by .shifting them into larger-sized pots by 
** degrees, as in growing balsams, they will "soon become large plants. 'l"hc 
house my plants are now in, he continues, “ is kept frfx.n 45” to .55” of heit, and 
the plants are as luxiirianf 'in grow^th, as if it were now the height of summer. 

1 have a plant of F. fulgens ii> the same house, which is now ripening its wood 
and becoming deciduous. F. corymbiflora' is the strongest-feeding plant that 
ever came under liiy notice. 1 think it almost impossible to give it too rich a 
soil. In the month of January last, 1 placed a plant of it in a little heat ; and, 
before F. fulgens had broken out at all, F. coryinbiflora had made shoots 1 8 in. 
long, which proved to me that this specifs was more hardy than F. fulgens ; 
and I was thereby induced to turn a small plant out into the open ground in 
the second week of June, the immediate and rapid growth of which I was quite 
astonished to see. I was also induced to turn out my largest plant of F. 
corymbiflora, which was growing freely, but was showing no symj>loms of 
flowering, Jhis was a tall plant with only one stem ; but as soon as it was 
turned outSt began to branch and formed quite a»head, and^shizwed flowers in 
about six weeks after being turned out; while the flowers of the former plant 
first made their appearance about the middle of September. This plant is now 
a noble specimen, having broken out with ten strong shoots. The diaf.icter 
of the plant is 3 ft., and its height 4^ ft. ; each shoot having a raceme of flowers. 
My large p^ant is now Oft. high, butdiaving only a single stem ^br 4ft.f.in 
height; this makes it anythingbbut a handsome pliint. The cav.se of this plant 
«not branching out is the want of room above, and nourishment atothe roots. 

On reading the description in the Bot. Beg. of thiU plant, taken from the F/o?‘a 
Penwiana, it is spoken of as acquiring the height of a maVi, with a steri^Jittle 
inclined^to branch. Now^ under the' cultil’e I recommend, I have ^no hesitation 

stating t)iat it will branch out so as triform quite a bush It okid; if planted out 
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fnP a '•rich conservatory »,ordcr, it will in the course 6^ a few years become a 
plant at least twice the height above spoken of; and/as to flowering, it appears 
now to flower nl every branch it makes, — John Standish Ismgshoty l)ec. 7. 
1840.” , 

ConipositcE. 

MONOLO'PI A {Monolopoa^ having a single covering ; in allusion to the structure of the involucre.) 
m&jor Dec. greater O or 3 su Y Califoruia 1828. S co Uot. mag. 3839. 

A showy free-growing annual, with large bright yellow flowers, commonly 
knq^ in all the «ccd-shops as //elentM?« Dougl4sA*«, It continues flowering 
nearly all the summer. “ It was introduced from California by Mr. Douglas, 
and has been extensively distributed by Ae Horticultural Society.” (^Bot. 
Mag.y December.) 
t48. CALIPNDULA. 

Astt^rias Fis. ct Mcy. star O or 1^ o Y North of Europe 1838. S co Bot. gard. 766. 
A very IT^utiful and hardy annual, with a golden yellow flower, and dark 
green leaves ; the stalk is rather slender, ^t was raised in the Birmingham 
Botanic Garden, from seeds received from St. Petersburg. It will “ flower and 
ripen seeds in any common garden soil.” It continues in bcality from August 
to October. {lioL Gard., December.) 

En'mcctf:. 

3G14. PEllNE'TTYyi [and Bot. gard. 76R 

angustifblia JAndl. narrow-leaved # pr 2 jn W Valdivia 1834. C s.p Bot. rcg. 1840, 63., 

A pretty little shrub, with white bell-shaf)ed flowers, and small narrow dark 
green leaves. It is commonly called Pernettyrt ;>hillyrcif61ia in the nurseries. 

It is a native of the Falkland Isles, and is very hardy ; but, like all other 
plants of the same genus, it is easily killed by extremes of drought and niois- 
tiir(\ It succA;ds best with American plants in a peat border ; and it is 
propagated by cuttings, which must be treated like those of heaths. “ They 
should be potted in brov^i peaty soil, with very little sand in A.” (Bol. Beg., 
November ; and Bot, Card., December.) 

1174. MENZII^'SLl 1)946 t’mpctrifhlia Bot. Gard. 762. 

BvdalvuS, ^ 

j1fflr/V//Mia frdgrans Lindl. A Mexican half-harily annual, wdth very ffagrariT* 
piirplo»flowers, enlivcnecUby a streak of yellow down the low^er lip. (if. It, AT,, 
No. 206., November.) * 

Qonvolvuldctyv, 

^2. C0N\’0'LVu2us 420'i i?cntfinthus 

• Synvtiyine : Jiiqucinont/^ji iioutaiitha licnth. in Botanist, t. 197. % 

□ (\flondn.s L. This plant has flowered in the Milford Nursery, (/?. Jl/. 

R,, No. 100., November.) 

Jpowa’^a Geijoiin Lindl. A bcauti^d stove climber, with rich purple flowers, 
raised in the Victoria Nursery, Bath. (if. AJ, B., No. 221., December.) 
Sofandcece, 

3565. «RABOW'SK/.4 

duplio&ta Ar7t. doubled J; O cu 12 jl W Peru 18.38. C. co. Bot. mag. 3841, 
A rambling shrub, 12 It. iTigh, a native of Peru, which requires the heat of a 
stove to mak(^it^iroducc gveii a moderate quantity of flowers*^ which aye 
white, tinged with green or brown ; and which are more curious than beauti- 
ful. (But, Mag.y December.) 

591. 5()IIA'NUM 

vestitum Benth. clothed Sk □ or 6 o W Mcx.ico ... C co. Botanist, I95r 

A tall shfub, with broad coarse-growing leaves, and large white flowers. It 
wofikl be worth^cultivating, cijjil it not require a^stovc, for which, on account 
of “ the lajge size of its foliage, it can b« scarcely recoimnended, except lor ^ 
an extensive collection.” lB%tanist, November ) 

J^ahmia:, ^ 

UcgUi Cav.*A Mc.\icanhalf-haftly plant, with brightscarlet flowers. 

(Zf. ll.M., Nov.) ' 
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+ S. prunello^^^ Hunjb. This plant has been raised in the Durdham l5own 
Nursery, near ..Bristol, from fibers received from Mexico. It is a dwarf plant, 
not above 8 iiT. high, with blue flowers ; and it is about as fe^dy as Ferbena 
Melindrcs. (B. iT/.i?., No. 207., Nov.) 

\erbenacc€c, ■ 

CHASCO'NUM Meu. Chasconitm. tcha»kOt to gaix! ; frora*:hc gaping calyx.) [nist, 196. 

cuncif(>Uum C. Mcy. «re(lge>shpd.lvd il t_J pr 4 ap W C. 6 . U. 1821. ... 8.1.p Bota- 

A half-shrubby plant, with white flowers (which are yellow, tipped with 
orange in the bud) and very peculiar leaves. It is a native of the (Japtf.r‘‘ It 
requires green-house protection during winter, and should b6 in sandy loam 
mixed with a j^ittle peat, h requires to be very well drained.” {Bolanisl, Dec.) 

Vlumbaginece, 

929. 5TA'TICE 7Sl]lJ)Cctin2lta Bot. Reg. 18-;0, 65. 

Thynielce^ai, 

87. PIMELE'A 

ndna Graham dwarf ja i_J or f ap jn W Swan River 1839. C s.p Bot. mag. 3833. 

A pretty Australian, about 8 in. high, with a woody stem, which is covered 
with white hairs. Its leaves arc thin and rather long. (J?o^ Mag., Nov.) 

Orckid/)nea, • <f 

3597. MON ACHA'NTHUS 30301 discolor var. BOshnani Bot. Mag. 5832. 

The lip is fringed. {Bot, Mag ., Nov.) 

3538. CYRTOCHrLUM 29798 macul&tum var. ecornutuin Bot. Mag. 3836. 

A ‘pretty variety, introduced from Mexico in 1840. (Bot, Mag,, Nov.) 

2547. DENDRO'BIUM 28807 moschJUum Bol. Mag. 3837. 

D. acicul>dra Lindt. A curious little East Indian species, with “ a single yellow- 
ish flower, slightly tinged w’ilh pink. (B, R, M., No. 188., Nov.) 

D, geviHlum Lindl. An East Indian species, with “ small pale yellowish 
green flowers, growing in pairs.”’ {B,M,R,, No. 192., Nov.) 

IT. calcardtum Lindl. A slender inconspicuous .^lecies, with green flowers, 
growing in pairs. {B, M, B,, No. 219., Dec.) 

2532. ZYGOPE'TALIJM africfinum i/wAr. 

Synonyme : Odontoglussura bictonctisc Lindl., Bot. rcg. 1810, GO. 

This was supposed by SirW. J. Hooker to be a native of Sierra Leone, but 
it proves to be a native of Guatemala. {Bot, Rcg., Nov.) *' 

2569. ANGRMCUM [184^), 68. 

gladiil'&lium Tytotf. sword-loavcd O cu 1 f W liilc of Bourbon ... D r.w Bot. reg. 

An orchidcous plant, with white flowels, of no beauty ; foiihd in the Isle 
Bourbon, the Mu\iritius, and Madagascar. {Bol. Rcg., Dec.) 

Peristylus G^ood^erdides Lindl, A Ceylon species, with a long spike of pure 
white flowers. {B, M, R,, No, 187., Nov.) 

Liparis spathuldta Lindl. An Indian p^ant of no beauty, with a long raceme 
of very small green flowers. {B, M, R., No. 189., Nov.) 

Ejmlcndron mcidim Lindl. A Mexican plant, nearly allied to E. ciliare. 

{B, M, R„ No. 190., Nov.) 

MaxUlarki macrophylla Poepp. Messrs. Loddiges have just flowered a fine 
variety of this species. {B, M, R,, No. 191., Nov.) 

OncidA microchilum Bate. A very curious fsid distinct sp^'jcies from Gua- 
temala. XB, M, R,, No. 193., Nov.) 

0, Wentwortliikvium* Bate, A very beautiful species with yellow flowers, 
richly stained with crimson. (B, M, R,, No. 194*., Nov.) ^ 

O, pelicdnum Hort. Monac. Nearly allied to O. reflexum. “ The name has 
doubtless been given in allusion to the column, which is not unlike a pelican 
.pecking her breast.” {B. M^R,, No. 216., Dec) " - 

Bolbophylhim fldmdum Lindl. “A pale yellow-flowered orchidcous plant, 
imported from Sierra Leone by Messrs. Loddigesr” {B, M, R„ No. 195., Nov.) 

B, sordidum Lindl. A native of Guatcnial?. “ The flowers arc very |lc^hy, of 
a dull olive brown externally, but highly mottled with purple oh the" kiside.” 

Mi B., No' 217., Dec.) 
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• maculdSi Lindl. “ A native of Giiaiemala,” It ims . small 

Bowers^of no beauty, (j^, Af. jR., No. 218., Dec,) * . ^ 

jR^'ria nutans Lindl. An East Indian epiphyte, ‘ with a singl^argc nodding 
terminal wijite flower.” (B. M, R„ No. 19()., Nov.) » 

E, velutina G. Lodd. “ A singular plant, of no beauty, irom Sincapore, 
(Jff. M, R., No. 809.,*Nj^v.) » ' 

E. cl/ivicaulis Wall. An Indian epiphyte, with pretty white and pink, flowers. 
(B. M, R., No. 220., Dec.) 

ih^ya galcdta {iindl. “ A Brazilian orchideous plant,” with dull green 
flowers stained with purple. {B. AI. 72., No. 197., Nov.) 

PhoMota conchiMea Lindl. A Manilla e^^iphyte^ nearly allied to P. imbri- 
cata, but with much larger ijowers, “ the keels of the lateral sejfals ” of which 
are so deep and concave, as to give the low^jr side of the flower the appear- 
ance of the inside of a bivalved shell.” (72. AI. R,, No. 198., N5v.) 

Polysthchym. cerea Lindl. A small Mexican species, the flowers of which are 
h a drooping Taceme, and have the colour and texture of old wax. (72. Al, 72., 
No. 208., Nov.) 

Bromclmceac. 

PU YA [1840, 71. 

hctcroph^lla Lindl. various-leaved H [53 cu J my Pk Mexico 1838. D p.l iJot. reg. 

A very curious plant, with pink flowers arranged in a close oblong spike, 
and two kinds of leaves. “ Those at the base of the plant arise from tough, 
concave, broad, horny petioles, which overlie each other, forming a kind of 
bulb, and arc extended into narrow, hard, serrated, spiny, brown processes, 
about 2 in. long. The leaves, on the other hand, which are first formed, are 
thiij, lanceolate, bright green, and more than 18 in. long when full grown, and 
bear no resemblance to the first.” It should be kept in a stove of moderate 
heat, close to the light, and be allowed abundance of water while it is in a 
growing state. (77o/. Reg., Dec.) 


Ani^ VII. On the Culture qf^xias and other Iridece in the l^anW 
9f Jersey. By Deunaiid Saunorhs. Niirsoryman there. 

Agreeably;, to prqmi»e I sen/l you a fe«v hints on the culture 
die Jlabiana, Ixia, Sparaxis, Tritonia, &c., .which in this 
island are very successfully grown in the open borders. 

In September, or at the latest in October, we begin to pre- 
pare our beds by w^ell digging* them about a spade and a half 
deep, burying a stratum of rotten horse-dung at the bottom ; 
about two good barrowfuls will suffice for a bed or border 30 ft. 
long by 4 ft. wide. T^he soil, in general, must be a good 
friable sandy loam, and ought to be well broken in •figging ; 
and the beds’ slTould be* rounded so as to allow the escape of 
the heavy rains which are here very prevalent ’nn the autumn and 
winter months. As soon as the ground is thus prepared and 
regularly jaked, begin to plant the roots in rows across the ^eds, 
ab(fqjt2^in. de«p and 4^in. fronS each^other, and abSht 8. in. 
between J;he rows, covering the •bulbs with sand about 1 in. 
deep previously to coveifng with mould. After the beds are thus 
plantid, fial^c ancT dress thetn well,^nd thus the work is com- 
pleted until to^yards the s\3ring • observing to keejj *1110 ground 
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free, from weeds, and moving or stirring it 'occasionally whh' a 
small fork, .which greatly accelerates the growth. The different 
varieties fl6vvqr in succession, from the middle of May to the end 
of June, and large beds of them produce a beautiful effect. I 
would observe that the distance given above is only meant for 
the dwarf-growing varieties, such as Sparaxis tricolor, and S. 
grandiflora purpurea, and other seedling varieties; as also Tri- 
tonia crocata, T. sqiialida, Txia loiigiflbra, and 7. longiflora rosea, 
which do not exceed. from* d in. to 8 in. in height: the tall and 
more robust-growing sorts, such as 7'xia viridillora, 7. lilacina^ L 
craterbides, 7. flexuosa, and others, require at least 6 in. between 
each root, and from 9 in. to 10 in. from row to row. By thus early 
planting, they get well Ci.t'iblished, and will resist a very hard 
frost; as a proof of which, during the severe frost of 1837 and 
1838, when the thermometer was as low as 18° Fahrenheit (see 
the details in my paper in the Gardener* s Magazine for 1838, 
p. 328.), my ixias, &c., were preserved by a covering of about 
2 in. of dry sand spread over the betls ; scarcely a root was 
injiF’ed. 

It is now about twenty years since I commenced their cul- 
ture on a small scale: finding those succeed, I anxiously sought 
for more, and have since received several suppHes from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and many fine varieties have been obtained 
from seed in Guernsey and here, which ripens very freely in the 
open air. H. Dobree, Esq., jun., of Guernsey, has been very 
successful in raising several splendid varieties, somr of which 
havv. been figured in Harrison’s Floricidlural CauineL I am 
also indebted to him for many of those •which I have under 
cultivation, which are as follows ; — 


/Via aulica 
flexuosa i 
capitata 
crateroides 
viridiflora 
lildciiia 
racemosa 
riibra grandiflora 
sulphurca 
capitata 
lijljea 
/•Osea 

arbojea « 
conica 

aurdntia niger 
9 virulis tardiflora 


/x. maculaRi 
Sparaxis tricolor 
grandiflora 
purpurea 

sangidnea purpurea 
rosea alba 
decora 
forinosa 
Liliugo 
sanguinca 
tricolor liitcat^ 
alba 

Tritonia rosea 
longiflora 
rosea 
pallida 


Tr. linl^ata 
squalida 
fenestrata 
crocata 
cristiita 
concolor 

Bahidiia coccinca 
kermesina 
longiflora 
plicata 

rubescens 
riibra cyanca 
striata 
sulphurca 
tubuhVa 


Thus may this beautiful tribe of bulbs be cultivated to any 
extent in these islands. I am* still anxious to procure new 
varieties; worth cultivation ; and should this meet thq eye* 6f any 
ofyofir numerous readers, who possess sorts diiTe^rent from* those 
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I fia^e named, 1 shall fed much pleasure la either excbangitig 
or puf^hasing^ I Have also under cuWvation fro^ thirty to 
forty varietiesQf Gladiolus, some of which are truly l^autiful, 
and oh which I will give you an article at some future period.^ I 
will iilso send you*a4'ew hints on the cultivation of ixias, &c., -m 
the open borders in England, which I have seen successfully 
prjtctjsed, 

Jct'sey, Dec. 12. 1840. 


*Art. VIII. oh the Cultivation of the Pine-apple^ as practised in the 
Kitchen-Garden of the Palace of Versailles. M. Massey, 
Director-General of the Gardens of tlfb Crown. 

A METHOD of culfivation has been in use for the la?;t twerfly years in the 
kitcheii-J 2 :ardcn at Versailles, and is now practised throughout the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, which ap[)cars to produce quickly and economically the fruit 
of the pine-apple. This treatment consists, 1st, in the disuse (suppression) 
of the pot while the plant is growing ; 2d, the complete renewal of the roots 
after the growth of the plant, before fruiting; and, .Sd, the exclusive uge of 
peat soil. 

1st. Dknse (sitpprcsxion) of thr Put , — Tlie consequence of not using a pot 
is, that an oliset of [dne-upple placed, like the melon, on a bed under glass*, 
with the roots aj liberty instead of being imi)risoncd in a pot, vegetates with 
the same rapidity as in the trojnes ; that is, it acquires in six months 
during the fine season, from April to October, all the strci^th necessary 
to produce a fine fruit. *It is well known that the beauty of the fruit is 
always in proportion to the rapidity of the growth of the plant, and that con- 
sequently a >^uug plant produces a finer fruit than an old plant. 

2(1. Renewal 4 )f the Roots. — Th^ roots of the f)ine-apple are the sapr 4 i^ ,, 
active the less bulky they arc. It is an advantage, therefore, to replace the 
roots wtiich hav.e served '^luring the j»eri^d of growth, by others to serve 
during the period of fructification. Tlie natural developcment of the plant 
shows its tendeiicy to rcnc^ its roots. In pro])orWon ns the upper part grows, 
^,he lower parts" tend to*decay, the roots as well as the leaves, and the portion 
af the stock which bears them. The stock above the roots all’eady developed 
is everywhere furnished with rudiments of new roots, which lengthen as the 
:>ld ones begin to decay ; but, forced to twist over eacli other, and to wind 
unong the bases of the leaves w'hich ifu’css them strongly against the stock, 
rlicy can only extend in pi-oportion as the leaves disup[)car. It is these leaves 
kvhich arc removed in the operation of renewing the roots; a sufilcient number 
ire removed to display the portion of the stock where the rudiments of the 
lew roots arc already visiblc„aiid at the same time all the old roots are rc- 
noved. Thus left to themselves, the new roots are developed mi creater 
luml ?rs than if w pjrt of the (fid ones had been preserved. 

After the removal of the old roots, the plant is in the same state as me 
iucker which has just lieen separated from the parent. It is a true cutting oi 
>lip (Ifeuture), and it is treated accordingly. Placed in a pot and put on a 
lood bed under glass, sheltered from the air and the light, in a few days the 
lew ^*oots lci?gth(3n, and in two months’ t»me the^ plant has produciKl a*suffi 
nency^of them tcMbfl set for friflting. 

3d. Pxclmive Use of Peqf Earth, — Th<? good effects of the suppression oi 
:,he pots during the ^owtli* of the plahts, and of the renewal of the roots 
ifter tlyir gi;owth beforc^fructification, arc jjingularly increased by the use oi 
icateantn. Tfiis car|h, it is true, is not so long fit for vegetation asba soil 
>f more consisftenCe^ of which a friabi# mould forms a part ? but, jn^ith tlu 
184J.-^I. 3d Ser. c* - 
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method of cultivation in question, this cannot be considered a fault, as tiie 
action of the neat earth is ofily to last six months, that is to say, as 'long as 
the plant continqes growing, after which period this earth is/ renewed to last 
about as long, viz. during the period of fmetiheation. * ♦ • 

,Peat earth varies in its nature sy^cordiug to the coyntry, but mould may 
always be had with the same properties, by only takiif^ the surface (3 or 4 in.) 
of a soil that is not marshy, upon which heath grows in abundance. In the 
kitchen-garden of the Palace of Versailles, the soil in which the pine-apples 
grow is the common garden mould, which in this part of the country !s»pnre 
sand, blackened a little by the n^nure it has received in the course of long 
cultivation. «The pine plants succeed in this soil, which is in fact only sand 
mixed with a little mould. They succeed better, •however, in a soil of natural 
peat. ♦ 

ShcUei'y mul its Application, — Four sorts of shelter are necessary for tin 
cultivation of the pine-apple. r 

1st. A very slight shelter to make the oflsets (cEillctons) take root, and tc 
preserve them ^ill their growth is attended lo. 

2d. A similar shelter, but rather higher, to protect these oflsets duriu' 
growth, ' 

3d. A greater degree of shelter to effect the renewal of tlie roots of thesi 
oflsets which have already grown, and to preserve them till they an* to bt 
set for fruiting. 

4th. A still greater degree of shelter and fire heat to force tlie plant to fruc- 
tify at will. 

Jst. Shelter to nial'e the Offsets tale l^ooty and to preserve them till the 
month of April, at which period their growth is attended to. 

This shelter is that usually ein})lovctl l)y the gardeners of titt* inarnis ( market- 
gardens), in the cultivation of the melon. It is a simple light, I ft. high, 
th<^ frame of \Vhich, without a bottom, is placed a heil : it is formed of 
four boards nailed to four uprights of the same height. Wlicu this Ihune is 
made 12 ft. long, it has two crossbars (traverses) on the upper side to su\*- 
port the glazed panels which arc pV.’ced upon it. These pixels are 1?^ ft 
at bottom, and 4 ft. across. '• , 

To exclude the air while the plants are being rpoted in this frami^ it onl 
requires to fasten moss ^u the led'ge of the frame ami on tin* cro^s bars, h 
means of a wire fastened on the uf»per side by nails put in at intervals, an 
which are driven in when the moss is pla*»ced. 

As the offsep-’ separated from the parent live for months without comiVetef 
withering, though not planted, time may be allowed till a siillicieitt imniht 
have been collected before rooting them. To prevent them from drying hefor 
potting them to be finally removed to the frame, they may also be plungeil i 
tlie tan among the plants of the liothohsc, where they will easily root. Ta 
excites more than mould the emission of the roots of the pine-apple ; it stop 
also the progress of decay in the stock, if it has been injured. 

The bed tor rooting the offsets should have tlie high temperature nccessar 
for that purpose. It is covered with tan, in which the very small pots con 
staining we offsets arc arranged. Once rooteil^ a inoilcrgtc heat in the bee 
and m^tts, arc sufficient lo protect these offset during winter. They requir 
no particular oare ; 4be chief aim being to preserve them till the month c 
April, when they arc removed to the second frame, for the express purpose < 
attending to their growth. 

2,^Sh^ter for the Growth of (he Offsets, — The shelter used ^^r thegrowt 
of. the offsets only differs fi’om the prccediuj; one in inspect to its lUdglil 
which is as high again as the preening. The Trame is 2 ft. migh at the hack 
and lift, in the front. The height «an be ii)^T0tiscd at plcasifl‘e, by raisinj 
the frame, and introducing wisps of straw, as the plan^ grow and reach th 
glass*. ^ 

Wflen, as aj the garden of Versailles, a million of plants ^re to b(f set, in 
vStciMl of a long simple bed inteiiJcdito be sua-ounded Vith manure fgarnii 
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• 

3c rcchaufs), several short beds are placed one against the other, so as to 
form together an inimenlje square !)cd. TJie individual beds o^ this large be<l 
arc 6 ft. broad ; fhereforc, when the frames arc placed, tlie space of 2 ft. is 
left vacant l^etwedh them for the paths. These paths arc filled with manure 
as high as the fraiiieji, to warm the air within, according as ‘the temperaUire 
requires, till the fine wdhther sets in. 

About 8 in. of soil is put upon the bed in the frames. This thiqtncss of 
soil is sufficient. The roots, after liaving penetrated this soil, may without 
iiijufj^ extend into’the bed ; but, though they gi’ow to the length of several 
feet, they rather tend to spread horizontalb^than to extend downwards. 

Before unpotting the ofisets to plant thenj in th<? frames, some of the lower 
leaves arc removed, in ordc^ that the rudiments of roots covered by the bases 
of these leaves lUSiy be at liberty to expand. The f)l:ints, once esftiblishcd in this 
manner, reqyire little further care. Tlie roots find sufficient heat in thebed during 
the summer, find the temperature of the air f|;oin the month of April is always 
increasing. Therefore, in a very short time, all the labour that is required 
is to give air and a great deal of water and shade. The leaijes become red 
during the great beats, if they arc not shaded for two or three hours during 
the middle of the day. Oau\*ass (a transparent kind of cloth) is the best 
to break the rays of the sun without intercepting the light. The temperature 
from the middle of July to the middle of August is sufficiently high to 
admit of the lights being kept partially open during the night, and to allow of 
plenty of water being tlirowui on the heart of the plant, and in the amh of 
die leaves, where it is preserved as if it w(!rc in pots. 

3. Shtllcr to assist the Operation of iho Row ami of the Roots when the 
plant is grow'n, and to preserve it when rooted till it is taken into the fruiting- 
lousc. • 

This shelter should be of sufficient dimensions to admit a person to enter 
t. Its brcailth should be. at least 8 ft., to contain the jiatli, tne beil, and^llie 
lues. It is half-sunk that the air may be preserved rather moist. The sum- 
nit of the front wall is accordingly on a level with the exterior soil, and the 
lack wall, w^ich is (J ft. high, rises only 4 ft. above the soil. This back wall, 
n it* lower pifl-t, is built in arches, the spaces being filled with plaiffSTW " 
metal, (^y means of whiclv when it is necessary, dung jilaccd on the outside 
transmits its he.it into the interior. This heat is^jirefcrahle to that of fire, 
and is sufficient, when the season is not too severe in winter, to preserve u 
moderate tcnipiTature lin flic air, suitable to plants ‘hat are not intended to 
dc fi.rced, but only to be preserved till their turn comes of hmng placed in the 
Tuiting-hoLisc. 

Before potting the plants whose roots are to be renew ed, the vrounds that 
have been made in the slock, whether by pulling otf the leaves to display the 
new portion of the stock wliicli is to produce the new roots, or by removing 
iic little offsets which are found, when the leaves are removed, situated at 
:lie axil of each, are allowed to dry for several days. In planting the stock, 
it is plunged tw'o thirds of its depth in the pot, and the mould is to be dry 
•ather than moist, because tefb much moisture is dangerous w'hcn vegetation 
s in a state of rnpoi^p. Before plunging the pots in the tan which cfvers the, 
)ed, this bed must have attained a warmth of .30° of Reaumur (100° ofTahr.), 
This high temperature is necessary to cause a rapid ^levcltipenicnt of the 
■oots. ^ Care must be taken, in the meantime, to stop up the chinks in the 
ights with moss, and to cover the lights wdtli mats, that neither the exterior 
ir nor the si)^i may fatigue the plant. Aj the end of ten or fifteen ^ay« the 
ootsf^re sufficieiUl>devcloj)ec^to allow of a littjy water being put on the 
iiould of the pots, and at the same time rfo give a little air and light. The 
Toportion of water for the rtots, ami the quantity of air and light for the 
lant, increase sm the iiDOts begin to grow. At the end of two months, the 
lant, tnundanfily providAl with roots, may lit* set for fruiting. 

In orifer to fruit throughout the year, the plants arc^distribulcd in 

cries, ranking according to siy, and ttiwsc scries are set for fruitinif suflces-® ^ 
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sively; each in its turn, ii-oni month to month, from October to July. Tlift 
series placed in the fruiting-kouse in October shows* fruit in December and 
ripens it in /une ; .and the last series, w'hicli.is placed in Kfeat in July, and 
which shows its iruit in October, docs not ripen it till April tand jM*r.y, fpr fruit 
ripens very slow'Iy during winter. ^ ^ 

As it is only at the end of two months tliat the [)kint stripped of its roots 
has produced new ones in sufficient quantity to be set for fruiting, it is neces- 
sary to select, long before the month of October, the plants that arc to com- 
pose the first series, the fruit of which is to be ready in Jiuie. ConscqKiintly, 
as early as the 1st of August, those plants are selected from the frames where 
they attained /heir growth? that appear the strongest, to form the first series. 

Before being set to fruit, the plants must bu kept during the winter at a< 
very moderate tcmiierature. 'J*hc temperature of the bed, may be kept at 
lo” of ll(Jaumur Fahr.) ; that of the air may be at 15'^ Keaumur in 
the day, and S® Ileauniiir Fahr.) at night. When the t^biperaturc of 
the air is too higli and dry, the heat causes the plants to run to fruit prema- 
turely; w'hcn too higji and moist, it makes the leaves grow rapidly, when 
the light of the short days is not sufficient to colour them. For those plants 
which are to be preserved till their turn arrives of' being put into the fruiting- 
lioiise, the heat of the iliing alone placed outside the shelter is more favour- 
ahle than the heat of the fire. 

Watering should be very moderate during the six months of winter. During 
this//imc the roots only arc to be watered ; ami to prevent wetting the leaves, 
and particularly the heart of the plant, which would be liable to perish if the 
water w'hich may have fallen on it were not removed by a pijx?, tiic w^atering 
is efiected by means of a funnel, under which there is a horizontal tube formed 
of several pieces, which carries the water to the most distant»pliints. 

4*. Shelter. Friuthi^-‘housc, where the plants are jilaced to show fruit, 
yhis liothohse should be large to contain a great deal of air ; it ought to 
be raised above the soil to be very dry ; besides, the glass of tlic sashes must 
be renewed from time to time, for the action of the light tlirongh new glass is 
as necessary to induce the plant to show fruit, as the action of't^^e dry air and 
‘ Vlvtf-lieat of the fire. . « * ^ 

The bed should be new to be very warm, ami composed of new dung mixed 
W'ith leaves to preserve tjie heat f'w a long time. It is cove^red witli^a bed of 
tan, in which the [)ots are plunged. During the two months which elapse 
before the plant shows its 'fruit, and a|^o durinu' ih^ time o<‘ flowering, the 
roots should be /it a temperature of^iO® of lleuumur (100° of Fahr.), biy; n^t 
higher; at 40° Ileaumur Fahr.) the roots would perish. A thermo- 

meter enclosed in a metal tube, ami plunged as low’ as the pots, indicates the 
temperature. 

When the soil round the roots is atfvic temperature of ;]0° lieaumur (100° 
Fahr.), the air may be also at .*50° lieaiiimir during the day, and at ^0° Beau- 
mur (77° Fahr.) during the night. This tcini>crature, which in the sunk and 
damp shelter would make the leaves of the plants grow too much, docs not 
produce the same effect upon the same phintu f)laced in the fruiting-hoiise. 

, Tlie dryoheat of this hothouse stops by degrees the grow'th of the leaves in 
proportion as the parts of fructification arc tie* eloped. •'Tht offsets are deve- 
loj)ed also, and«Bomcfimcs too numerously : therefore, to prevent tlicm absorb- 
ing for their own use the sap which was to nourish and swell the fruit, care is 
taken, after having removetl those reserved for multiplication, to prci^eiit the 
grov'th of the rest by pulling out the heart with a pair of nippers, long and* 
flat at tiic point. ^ ^ 

Though the plant in the fruitipg-house is Exposed to a«^ery great beat, it 
is watered very little during the time is sho\ying fruit, and theii only on the 
roots. Too much fluidity in the .sap, and consequeq,tly toq much watering, 
would excite the plant to grow^and not' to fruit ; 'but from^the iqo%ient the 
fruit *oegins- lo show' itself in the centre of the leaves, ^ill the period when it 
.has«attained us full growth, the roq^^ are watered abuhd&nt^y as well as the 
pV’nt. 
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^^ter flowering, to encourage the growth of the fiKiit, which the dry air of 
tne fniking-house would cause to ripen prcinatuaely, the plant* is replaced in 
the preceding smilter, where the more humid air and more mofferate temper- 
ature deveiope th« fruit very slowly, which is indispensable, particularly during 
winter. ... 

In old hothouses, theitrench which contains the manure is open within the 
house. In the new ones, tlie opening is on the outside : a horizopfal parti- 
tion, placed 1 ft. from the top of the trench, separates the interior of the 
hothouse from the* interior of the trench, and thus converts the top of this 
trench into a sort of large case, which, whe^ filled with earth, may be used to 
Triiit plants with their roots free. The advantage <#f this arrangement is not 
^reatfor the queen pine and the other small varieties ; which produce as good 
fruit, though tho plant is kejit in a pot, if tltis pot, though sra«ll, be well fur- 
nished with new roots : but the Enville pine, the Providence pine, the hand- 
some pine frein Cayenne, and all the other large-fruited varieties which re- 
quire a great deal of nourisliincnt, do perltictly well with this arrangement. 
Freetl from their pots, and planted in this case when jliey haye formed their 
new roots, that is, towards the end of November, they continue till summer to 
grow before Iruiting, and acqift're so much vigour, that the offsets, when not 
removed, often produce fruits which may be called fine, by the side of the 
cnoriuoLis fruit of the parent. 

Wlicii too close, the pines shade each other, and increase in height and not 
in strength. To render ilieni fit to produce fine fruit, they must be keyt so 
far apart at all [icriods of their growth, that the leaves may extend and present 
their upper surface to the perpendicular action of the light: and this action is 
more necessary than that of the sun’s rays ; for it does not appear that the 
plants which art deprived of its direct rays, but are otherwise well lighted, 
are less vigorous than those which receive its rays. 

Ill the kitchen-garden at Versailles, the pines arc placed*in lines 1^-ft. 
apart, and generally 't ft. between each plant in the line. TJierefore, in *the 
shelter where the plants arc grown, the frames being 12 ft. long, and rather 
more than 4#t. witle, each frame contains 24- plants, placed in 3 lines of 8 
lihinfcs each. In the hothouses, thft trench of each compartment 30 ft. 
and ralJicr more than .5 ft. broad, contains 72 plants, in 4- lines of 18 plants 
each, ahe san.e trench, if the plants bcV>ng to tltp large varieties, contains 
only 4,5 plants in 3 lines of 15 jilants each. 

The first sh Iter, in ^hicHi the offi^*ts are rootAl when separated from their 
'^partjnt, and the third shelter, w here the roots of the plants wli^ch have attained 
iJieii growth are renewed, may each he considered as temporary deposits, 
where the plants vegetating hut little do not require to be kc|)t far apart. 
The plants may therefore he kept more or l(3ss apart, according to the .space 
at disposal. 

VcrswlleSy Dcccwhi r, 1 840. 


Art. IX. On Ilia Cullivalion (f the Grape Vine, Froni^a Paper 
read to the ^Nortli Bristcii Gardeners’ Society, in Septemb^r^ 181-(V 
by Mr. Duncan, Author of “ Culture of the ^elon,” &c. Com- 
municated by Ml. Duncan. 

WiTfioiTT *iccupying time with preliminary observations, I will at once 
proqjied to consider the nature of the soH, &c., in vine countries, ani in^some 
of thiffse places iii Rur own w#iere it most excelfe. It may be assumed as a 
foct, that viiies undi;r every circumstance detight iii soil of permeable character ; 
in vine dkstrictsj^it i> ^fteu sin^^ilarly .so* Vinc.s arc planted on the ruins of 
volcange^ tl^e roots re vt*! ling in th« scorim y)f ancient eruptions, and matters 
accumuilatcd in the laj^se of time ; on rocky precipices, and the tides of hills ; 
in soils as variefl me sites nre. vet snit-ahle. heennsenermenhtr* »nrl nvnrtaml 
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to solar agenc}' more than we are here. Some of the famed viiiej^ards of tlift 
Continent ocoupy sites similar to these, and have 'obtained notoriety from 
circumstanccsfof a like kind. Hence it is evident that nuicJfe of the success 
attending vine culture in Britain depends upon a judicious choice j*f sife and 
soU. The finest vines in the West of England grow on the sides of hills, from 
soutli-east to south-west, in soil of ti strong loamy clwirScter, invariably lying 
over rodks, the mountain limestone and old red sandstone formations here, 
and the primitive rocks around Bath ; and an instance once occurred in iny 
experience, of a vine Nourishing in a bed of loose rubble on the side of a^liill 
declining about 10 degrees. Thus it appears from these cases, that the 
stratum, or hqfJ, and the dtclinafion of the situation are important auxiliaries 
in the successful growth of vines, inasmuch as hoth are favourable to the 
admission of solar heat and escifpc of superfluous water, which, in connexion 
with others, particularly determine the welfare of most grapes grown in Eng- 
land. Samples of mould sent here from Oporto, and experimepts instituted 
in past years, convince of the truth of these remarks, and the ex[)cricnce of 
practical men ajlds testimony to tlie same views. In making vine borders it is 
therefore exceedingly iiiij)ortant to have them well drained, and at a consider- 
able declination. Tlie drains here consist of a tontinuous mass of stonework, 
the spaces between being filled with rubble, forming a comjilete and substantial 
groundwork for future ojicrations, when it will be productive of the first im- 
portance. The border is composed as follows, namely, one part turfy sandy 
loam^oiie part frame, or cow dung reduced into simple mould, one part road- 
scrapings from great thoroughfares, and one part bones, carcasses of animals, Jand 
similar matters, stones, and rubbish ; these, except the animal portion, should be 
completely amalgamated into a homogeneous mass previously to using. The 
extent and depth of soil necessary for a vine border may. be known by 
the litJ of the ground. If a level or nearly level site, less depth, but if con- 
siderably slopiil^, greater ; tlic Ibrmer at ft., and the latter at 3 ft. deep, 
and in both cases extending in proportion to the superficial admeasurement of 
the roof of the house. 

The next thing to be considered is planting vines, which isvmdoubtedly 
•^.vui^y'cNcctcd in the autumn of the year, oi immediately after making woQd in 
the spring, in June, If a vine is planted in June, it will form a fine cane in 
the same year ; but, if in September, k will become est^iblishcd f«r surer aAd more 
pcrniaiiciit results in succeeding years. Tliey .should in each case be laid a 
coii])lc of inches deeper in the soil than tl\ny were l)*;jl‘orp; and, if in September, 
the roots must be Ciirefully loosened from their matted contlition, and plijceck 
in a lateral direction in the border, and at most .*> or inches under the soil. 
Muscats sliouUl be planted within the Iiousc, or else in soil cxclusivel}' pre- 
pared for them, of a drier nature, and in a warmer place. 

With respect to the future inanagcmefit, there are several subjects for con- 
sideration ; and however well vine.s may grow, and appear equal to produce a 
crop of grapes, it is wrong to let them do so till they have attained a sufficient 
age: the importance of a well-established plant is greater than*any consider- 
ation oF the former kind, unless destined for it originally. If a vine is capable 
yf bearing** it will appear so by the solidness and vigour of the wood, and by 
the dimensions of its stem ; and it is pretty evident that, ifi' gc^leral, it will not 
be in this condition under three or four years time. To obtain only a mode- 
rate crop of gra[)es, a vine should girt 2^ in. above the ground, and, if Jess 
than this, the result will be otherwise than satisfactory. ^ 

Erunin" vines is a most important process. Various systems pr modes of 
pruning are adopted, but it ^npears clear that a successic^ial one is the U3st; 
by which I mean a system whiQh includes ^ht* fine budS situated dt the 
extremities of young shoots. Under u?ual manf^gement, it is impdlisible to do 
so without endangering the devclopenient of the lower ^ncs, vr inducing ex- 
haustion by t^\e quantity retained^ for, if the force of excitement •be«c^nfincd 
to a sifigle rod , under equal circumstances, the spaces <3c||wcen the laterals 
bs iriteufficient to admit a proper ^-l^iiantity cjf light, Ac. 1 have hitherto 
conridercd.jt best to prune at the fidl of the leaf, whether K be in October or 
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Jftffcfimber. It is essential to good management, and^thc welfare of the. trei 
to afford a long rest, in order that the wounded Mrts may become healed, an 
the exhausted ei%^rgics of the plant refreshed. Tlie vines undeiwny care hav 
► been cyt to^the fir^t convenient bud within the house for tw© seasons follov 
ing the planting, and tlie shoots from them have proceeded -unstopped. I 
the third year, thesc^sh^ots were cut to*thrce eyes or buds each ; the tw 
lower ones to form permanent branches in the future arrangcment4if tJ\e tret 
and the other, or terniiiial one, to become a fruiting cane in the year follow 
ing. , It will be neqpssary now, being the third year, to stop the leader som< 
little distance beyond, when it is intended to be left for bearing, which, it 
general, will be 18 or SiOfeet. In the strong«growi®g kinds, every third but 
is displaced, and in the short-pointed ones, Sweetwater for instandfc, every othe 
,two ; the reinaimjcr will then be sitnatcil at proper distances, ayd in alternat< 
order, and the fine buds at the extremities will be jircscrved : the juices, bein^ 
diverted frofli^ the displaced buds, will cause a surer devlopcment of tin 
retained ones, which, in conjunction with a greater portion of solar light, wil 
induce a vigorous and fruitrul habit. The shoots at the base of the tcriiiina 
leader (intended to become permanent branches) are shorteneW to a few eycf 
each, and the shoots proceeding from them arc shortened at half the length o 
the original leader. This stopping is intended to divert the current of sap 
and cause it to flow into the first leader, now bearing fruit. The same reasor 
may be assigned for stopjiing the bearing shoot itself and laterals at one joini 
beyond the fruit ; for if* the terminal be permitted to proceed unstopped ai 
this early vStatc of bearing, the laterals at the lower part of the stem wiTl he 
deprived of their proper (|iuintity of nourishnicnt, in consequence of the rapit 
flow of sap towards the extremity, situated, as it is, in a warmer mediura, ant, 
in a higher positj^in. 

In th(‘ future pruning, the stems arc cut to two buds oacb, and, when evolved 
the w'cakcr of tlie two, or the one having tlie smaller clust^ir, is removed. 
Muscats arti somclinies tut to the third or fourtli bud, but the close systenf oi 
pruning, win rein the sjnirs are removed entirely, is not proiliictive of the 
desired result^ in continued succession, because it is not in accordunce with 
the l^nown prir^iiples of vegetable •physiology. The original shoot in 
second a car of bearing is pc rniittcil to occupy the top part of the house, and 
one of Aose at side en(^<ainigcd to bec<ime a fruiting cane in the following 
or succeeding years ; while the other, at the opposite side, is retained in store 
until the origim^l .shoot is iiUendcd to^be removed^ forming a system extending 
©ver^a series of years in succession, calculated to obtain fine and abundant 
grapes, and a vigorous aiul healthy tree. * 

I will now proceed to ex]>Uiiu some particulars in connexion with the 
climate in vine-houses, and tlie casualties, &c., experienced everywhere, more 
or less, where vines arc cultivated. THie vine is a plant that requires to be 
managed according to fixed principles. A slight variation or diversion from 
detcTinincd rule, or a mistimed act of uncjuestionable utility, is often produc- 
tive of serious conse(]ucnces. Hence the propriety of simulating those fiinda- 
inental laws of nature regulating the develojiemcnt of vegetable life. The 
genial showers and gradual increasing temperature of spring are no li*|s hene- 
fieial to gen oral ^*e, iflitatioii, tllhn genial when imitated in a house oC vines. 
And when external circumstances concur with operatioi^ of forcing in houses, 
they are productive of the most important advantages to vegetables under ex- 
citenictit : conseipiontly, it is necessary to contrive that the difference of the 
temperature, internally and externally, shall be as little as pos.sibic, by cov|5ring 
the iwots amf bole, ^ot so much to supplj heat, as to prevent the escape of 
heat existing in tlRj soil, and in^iry from cT^'cssivt^ rains or frost. At the clc- 
velopement (>f the buds the teyipcratury should he low, a perfect resemblance 
to circumstancejj dcteiynining a similar act out of doors, gradually increasing 
to 50°rf ^.I’eyiilar andi ahnndanlf supply ^f moisture should be afibrded, 
both b}*syringiiig am^ sjiriukliug, for if llie temperature shoulcf exceeti this 
amount, or wnfer bn lniirinx»U^ nnnlicd. ti%Lnv buds situated at tlTe hintier nnrfs • 
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of the vine would hardly, break at all, owing to the current of sap settflig in 
strongly to th«se buds more, favourably situated. Ih the interval preceding 
inflorescence/a considerable increase of lieat may be affordei, and abundance 
of air admitted ; ‘both are important in strengthening the young «hoats and 
embryo clusters ‘of fruit, and prevent those discouraging symptoms of weak- 
ness evinced by the decay of the efusters. During inflorescence, the tempe- 
rature should be never less than 70® nor excceil SO® Fahrenheit. Grapes 
set best in a sultry atmosphere considerably charged with moisture, supplied 
by insensible evaporation from pans on the flues, and by sprinklings, &c» If 
the wind should be cold, or thejivcather unfavourable, T would advise artifi- 
cial impregnation, especially in the tender kinds, such as Muscats, Damascus, 
Sweetwaters, &c. This is best effected by iiitrodix-ing a cluster of some other 
kind, that ciin^e spared, among the florets of the one intended to be impreg- 
nated. Such an act will become important in the future distention of the 
berries ; for it will be seen that the clusters arc impregnated, aqd tlie berries 
composing the cluster will be firmer and more complete than others not im- 
pregnated. After thisj syringing should be resumed, and continued till the 
berries have done growing ; but it should be tenderly effected, anti with tepid 
wat^jr. During the periotl included from impr.:?gnjition to the complete dc- 
vclopemcnt of the berries, it is most important to close early, while yet the suu 
5s shining strongly, say at y or 3 o’clock in the afternoon ; for a high tempera- 
ture, in conjunction with the vapour generated from syringing, Ac., will [)ro- 
duce^resLilts most favourable to the progress of the young fruit, the same as 
filature in her happy moods delights in. The genial showers in a summer 
afternoon, under circumstances of a like kind, produce consecjiicnccs precisely 
similar, but greater, because more general; and so it is in houses where the 
imitation is complete, and adofitcd to a right extent. When»grapes begin to 
colour, it is necessary, — yea, as important, to obtain a dry atmosphere, as it 
was previously a moist one, because the change effected in grajies wliile 
ripening is produced under the full influence of light, beat, and dryness ; and 
it is well known that grapes grown in dry heat, or properly managed houses, 
acquire flavour superior to those grown in jdant-bouscs, or intotber jilaces 
they cannot be taken care of. If tl<e roots of vines be» situated >j'itbin 
the house, or a dry season should occur, a plentiful^ supply of water should he 
given ; for though llic vinp flourisluus in soil of open texture, tuid situations of 
a dry nature, yet it is essential to have water, under all circumstances, suffi- 
cient to dissolve and supply* the food i^ecc sary for i,ts siibsiji cncc ; this, in 
some cases, is cqusiderahlc. 1 have known as many as ‘iOO gallons givciifto A 
vine at two waterings while the grajH-s were small, and after stoning, previously 
to turning colour at the last stage of develop(‘menl ; and it was proiiuctiv c of the 
best result. Hence it is important to have tliense of a good pond of w ater. 
But, at the same time, it must be borne ift mind, that gooii tirainage, or an equi- 
valent, is necessary, or else the rcsidts following will be otherwise than satis- 
factory. 

After the berries are stoned, the tciiqwratiirc should he maintained at least at 
70® ; nmlcr the influence of light, and an advaifcial season, it may he niore, 
but the tiliaxiinmn, under all onlinary occurrences, should not exceed 9.7®. 
^rhis kiftd of niaiiagenient is necessary to the termination of tlie business, even 
till the wood is ^jerfcfftly rijje ; for it is exceedingly more important to cflect 
this when the sun is in the ascendant, than in the autumn wJieu it is pot so 
powerful. I must not, however, be misunderstood. I do not mean that it is 
not rfa'quisite to have fire heat in autumn if circumstances rcquiije it, such as 
unripe wbod, &c., hut that^n is more philospphical wdidc the plant is*^^still 
growing, and there is more certainty' of its being effected prof)erJy than at any 
other period of the process. . „ • 

Another point of consideration is colouring the berria» : thii* depends upon 
several contingent and important circuiitstances, flie subst»ntkil •goodness 
of the border, jlrainagc, aspect, and declination being the, cljief. Whatever 
^ifccls the roots or indeed any part Sf a vine piost assuredly induces corre- 
snewdins Jesuits in the fruit, and want of colour mav be cited as afl instance. 
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TFiere are other causes, aistinclly separate from hjui prcuuunig, that prevent 
grapes assumingia propel* colour, namely, excesswe cropping ortfiiiperabundunt 
wood, and bothiuducing general debility ; a decrease of temperature before or 
while ripening, or»extremes at day and night ; and want of sufficient air, light, 
and space : the former maybe avoided by care in the original plan and construc- 
tion of the border, &c.^ and the latter by apportioning the quantity of fruit 
and extent of wood to the real vigour of the tree, by a continuarveb of fire 
heixt, when necessary, till the temperature in general equals the minimum 
ainoimt required afr night (this will seldom occur till the latter end of June or 
beginning of July). Ailmit air at every reasonable opportunity, and invariably 
sooner in the morning than under ordinary nfanagcDent ; and, Jjistly, let every 
branch occupy sufficient space, the extr(;mitic.s of the leaves be everywhere 
sejiariite from Oewch other, and a proper internal between the spurs. 

In corroboration of a part of the previous statement, I will mention an in- 
stance whicrt^ccurred here for several successive years. In forcing an old 
house of vines, we admit a continual current*of air at the end where the fire 
enters ; in fact, it is necessary to maintain the temperajure at ^oth ends nearly 
alike. At this end of the house, invariably, until the present year, have been 
the most abundant, finest, anfl best-coloured grapes : but in the present year 
the case has been materially difierent, in conse(|ncnce of Dr. Arnott’s stove 
being situated at the other end, which avoided the necessity of admitting 
air in the usual place and to the usual extent. The result of this expenment 
was satisfactory, inasmuch as the difference in the quality of the grapcf was 
inappreciable, and totally dissimilar to the experience of former years. It is 
necessary also, in admitting air, to do so with some regard to the amount of 
ditlerence between it and the temperature of the house. vSome contrivance 
should he foriutd to make the differonce as small as possible, by making it 
pass through a warmer «iicdium, sheds, Ac., or aj)ertures at some convenient 
distances from the foliage, or through wire or other network. The b^cst- 
colom ed grapes that I have seen in the present year are fully exposed to light, 
and the nir is admitted through a doorway of an adjoining house, and escapes at 
the iiglit b(#oiid wherii the vine is situated. Dood grape-growers seldom 
allo^ a direct t^irreiil of air, except^in extremely warm weather, and evcii-^li^M 
\ievcr through a doorwav, unless it be siluatetl at the hinder section of the 
boir ?, iHicausL t’.ie temperature there is gcfierahy higher than in front ,* and to 
juhiiit ail* .11 Iro. t, r ’ess in favourable weather, would cause a diflercnce in the 
two p.accs vc»s,’ tonsiilijraWe and of #,on)e iirporftince. 

► f'* conclirolon, f will notice the cause of the shriveling, or decay of the 

peduncular attacliment of grapes, and cracking of the berries just previously 
to turning colour. ]5oth arise, or may be iminced, by one or more of several 
unfavourable circumstances happening in certain jieriods of a vine’s clevclope- 
inent,and from some important particulars dofieient where the vine is planted. 
Whatever hinders the full access of solar heat and light, or determines the 
temperature of the soil much less than the tcnqicrature of tlic air, weakens 
the principle of vitality. Excessive cropping and superfluous wood will do the 
same, and is the more inexcusable as it can easily be avoided, while some other 
equally decisive tlnjiigb s^ general, causes, induce the same alfilbst iinaCj- 
countably; for instance, low temperature after a high one, while tlfe grapes 
are rijicning, often occurring in summer forcing, from liic diiuse of fires prior 
to thj nights becroming warm. Excess of moisture prevailing, unaccompanied 
with a proper degree of heat, will be exceedingly injurious to vegetable sus- 
«ej)tibility : ^f a little antecedent to this, it will be evinced by a disriqitionof the 
cutJble ol the bcrr^^it the tim^ shriveling, and gmieral decay of detached por- 
tions, and the vfliole of some kinds. During the period of ripening, coin-* 
inencingfro^ the first appearance of turning colour, the atmosphere should be 
more than evet pure#aiul at that slaiulard of dryness and warmth necessary 
for th« perfect devclopt^nent of the fruit. • Further, if the vvoq^d of vines has 
not be5n ripengd jvcjl in the year preceding, or, in other wordj, if the elabora- 
tion of juices has been incomplete, tfiSi quantity of secreted inattefs v«ll ’ 
less^ the buds less^torcd, and the wood immature, most assuredly Jijnequ'j to 
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the task of n/)ening:, however well otlier circumstances may accord ; foi* the 
very principle gf life itscifscqms weakened by the cflfbtt made, and a repetition 
of similar mamtgement to this injures more vines than is gei/crally imagined. 
Some kinds of grtipcs being more hardy than others, are less liablt^ to lyisfor^* 
tune tlian others-; Muscadine and Esperionc, for instance. Some are liable in 
an extreme degree, and become sp6iled from circuinvtdnces that would not 
alfcet other kinds : such are Frontignans, Muscats, Syrian, &c. A few are 
happily situated at a medium, remarkable for their goodness and adaptation to 
general use, tliough not partaking of the extreme qualities f«^mous to the l\fus- 
cats and Frontignans : these are Black Hamburg, Dutch black Hamburg 
(said to be a grape of first «)uality^. West’s St. Peter’s, Tripoli, Damascus, SiC, 
One other I will mention, a Frontigrian, a grape /)f the very best character, 
something resembling the Dutcli Sweetwater in ajipcarancc;, when ripe, of a 
beautiful amber hue, and the rich muskiness of the F'rontignans is pre- 
eminent here. The clusters arc closely set, and moderately larg|^»5 the berries 
being considerably larger tlian arty other of the F’rontignan family. It is not 
known under a recognised nomenclature here, unless it be Chasselas Musque, 
or is probably a seedling of former times iindescribed. It is, as far as my 
knowledge extends, confined to this place. Tike entire stock has been pre- 
sented to the proprietors of the Durdhani Down Nursery, of whom plants 
may be bad in the following spring. I had intended to have entered into some 
other particulars, but this paper is already sufficiently long. 

Kc^ir B r ial oh October, 18 -10. 


Art. X. On the Dcat ruction of Alice in Cucumber Frames. 

By J. WiGUTON. 

In the spring' of the present year, 1840, the ciicinnber plants 
under my care were much injured by having their shoots and 
fruit cut off. At first, I thought slugs dul the injury, but I 
soon found something more mischievous, for the shooKs were cut 
fflirougli, as if eaten by mice. I \leslroyed several mice, vmd 
amongst them two of the slyw kind, suspect ing^JLhe laHer to 
have done the injury, but the mischief done to the plants was as 
great as ever. After seVeral fruitless atte'mj'vts to discover my 
pests, at last T caught a mouse, quite of a different kind iVfiin 
those })reviously mentioned; it was the short-tailed field mouse. 
I found he and his neighbours were the real enemies 1 sought 
for, and tliought that now my troubles would soon be at an end, 
as I could easily destroy these little vermin. I soon found, how- 
ever, that was not so easy a task as I thought; the plants still 
were destroyed, and all my endeavours to jioison or entrap my 
cnemiei^^wcie fruitless, owing to their i;ot eating ^^od greedily 
like common mice. Seeing tliis, and knowing tlieir liaimts to be 
in woods and lields, I suspected their principal food to be vege- 
tables and roots : in this I was not mistaken ; for when V put 
som&'ropts of the /iiinium flcx/ibsum, or earth nut, anj-ongst the 
•cucumber plants, they ^ere soon eaten lup. Afttlir.that, 1 fcvmd 
no trouble in destroying them with traps baited with eM th nuts. 

Buffon describes the mouse I have noticed, airi sa}«5 ‘‘ it is ver}" 
plentiful in pome parts of France, where it dften damage J'corn 
W cutting tlfrough the sterns get at the wrs, *by bringing 
them down. I consider that wlien theV cut offemv cucumber 
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fllants it was in searcli of moisture, for when I placed water in 
he beds the injury Jone was less. The*difficulty I Jiad to con- 
end witl^ wasj jthe finding what food the mice w^ouhJ eat. I have 
aken notice of it, for it may be of use to otliers that may have 
he bad luck to gefra visit from such vermin ; for it is really 
vexing to have cucumbers destroyed in such a manner, es- 
jecyilly in the month of March. 

Cosscy Hall Gay'dens^ Nov. 1840. 


Art. XI. O/i the Culture of the Earhj Horn Carrot. By J. Seymouij, 

Kitclien-Vardcner to the Countess of Bridgewater at Ashridge. 

According to promise, I send you a few remarks on the Etirly 
Horn Carrot, as to weight, size, productiveness, and clearness 
of the roots, &c. • 

By refen-ing to my diary, I find crop of this year was 
sown on the 80th of March, in rows 1 ft. apart, and the alleys 
2 ft. wide ; and that they were taken up on the 2d of Novem- 
ber. J let these remain longer in the ground than I usually 
do, to sec the difference of the roots as respecting the attacks 
of the wircw(irms. 

I have grown them upon the same piece of ground this year 
that J have used since 1837 ; and as to flavour, appearance, ^c., 
you can decide by the roots that I have sent you. I have not 
selected llu^ largest roots, considering that they would be large 
enough for tin? purpose intend(9d. Amongst the roots you will 
one ea^en by vermin, W) about 3 ip. of the top ; there w^as in one 
bed about one square yard eaten in*the same way. 1 thought it 
had been perfiaps a^grgss mouse or shruvv ; but not being able 
Po find uiy holes near the spot, I am quite at loss to know 
what animal it can have been. In all the roots that were eaten, 
they had been begun at the very extremity of the root, and 
worked upwards to within two jor three inches of the top. The 
teelh-marks resemble those of a mouse. There were several 
roots eaten some distance off close by the surface of the ground; 
these I considered to bq the grass mouse, as there were two or 
three caught close by. 

The piece%f*g round Pleasured was 1,290 square feet,*and if 
produced 2,550 lb. of roots, or 1 ton 2 cwt. 3^]rs. 2 lbs., making 
!i piTJ^luce of 38 tons 8 cwt. 1 1 lb. per acre. 

One rooj: (sent) was 10 in. in length, 10 in. in circumference, 
:UKPyeighed 1 Ifi. 6 oz. ; ^d root ^as 16yn. in length, 10 in., in 
circumferQpce,* and weighed 1 J lb. 3d, 1 in. in lenglli, 9| in. 
in circiimferepce, sjiid w'eighcd 1 1b. 5 oz. ; 4th, 1 ft. long, 10| in. 
in ciijbumfei^^nce, a»d weighed 1 J lb- There was a very small 
taprodl, from 5 to 6 in. in length, attaclied to ^fliese roots ; 
:hey weje washgd, and the tops cift quite close to the root! 
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I liave grown tbe^Altringliam long orange, Mirrey long, an« 
the New wUite Altringriain, but I prefer the Early Horn for a 
garden, much*' before the other sorts, as it grows,to a better size 
for the table, and in my opinion is of a much better flavour ; and, 
as to keeping, it keeps more firm with me tKan the larger sorts. 

I sent up to London good old carrots in May and June for the 
family. (See my method of keeping, &c., Gardicner^s Magazine 
for 1840, p. 207.) 

I would fPtrongly i^coininend the New white Altringliam for 
field culture^ as I find there is greater weight on the same space 
of ground than of any other carrot I know. One root of the 
white, 1ft. Sin. in length, 10| in. in circumferengd*, weighed 
2 lb. 2 oz. One root of tlie Altringham, 1 ft. 4 in. long, 9 in. 
in circumference, weighed 1 lb. 6 oz. Two roots ditto, 3 ft. 5 in. 
in length, 10 in. in circumference, weighed 15oz. (together). 
One root of Surrey long, 1 ft. 2 in. in length, 10 in. in circum- 
ference, and weighed 1 lb. l4oz. 

These roots are about a medium size, the tops off and washed. 
It must be understood that this is not a carrot soil about here, it 
being very cold, and containing a great many flints. Tlie sub- 
soil is a very strong red clay, and sometimes clialk is found 
within a few inches of the surface. Let me add, tnat where my 
carrots grev^ was made soil, and of a good de|)th, and that it 
lic'4 very low". I hope that this may lead to larger trials of the 
Early Horn, and I hope to see the results of the trials mentioned 
in your Magazine. , 

'^"'''Frithsden Garchms^ Aahridgc^ Nov. 16. 1840. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. l')ie Coniferen nach Lambert y Loudon nnd andcren. fVey 
bearheitet von Franz Antoine. The Conflerfe after Lambert, 
Loudon, and others. Newly composed by F. Antoine, with plates. 
No. I., pp. 20, folio, 4 plates. Vienna, 1840. Price 4j. plain, 
and 6s. coloured. To be completed in 8 or 9 Numbers. 

Thk author has been induced to undertake this work from the important rank 
which the Coniferaj hold in nature, in our nortijjcru hemisphere, and also in 
forest ci>Jturc, ami in the planting of parks and pleasure-grounds. As the 
'’Oonlferfc Ijave hitherto been described only Cn very eS-pci'-Vive works, his 
object is to produce a book which shall l)c within the reach of every culti- 
vator; find, for this purpose, he has I lad recourse to all the recent works, and 
more especially to those mentioned in his titlcpagc ; and he has made the 
drawings, and lithographed them himself, by which means he can offer his 
book *at the low price above-named. 

The work commences with Sect. 1, Leaved* in the sj)ccKjs he 

describes and figures in his first No. arc : 1. Piuns sinensis Lamh^ Arb. 13rit. 
iv. p. 22(34. ; 2. brutia A, H. iv, p.'2234. ; ^nilepcnsis Ait,y 

A. 11. iv. p. 2231.; 4. P. pyrenajea jLct/v A. B. iv.i p. 2209. P. -J^/aricio 
Pair, A. B. \v, p. 2200. ; 6. P. rcsinosa SofamLy A. B iv. 2210. ; 7. P. 
Banks/(7ii?^ Lanib., A. B. iv. p. 2190. .^3. P. sylvestris Lj^.«.,*A.*B. iv. p. 21.53.; 
P. uncinata Itamond, A. B. iv. p.‘ 2187. ; TO, P. pumVio Ilamkcy A. B 
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T. 1 ^. 318G. ; 11. T’. variabilis Lamb,^ A. B. iv. p. 294*3. ; 12. P, mitis Mich, 
A. B. iv. p, 21Q5. ; 13.*P. inops Ait., A, B. iv.»p. 2192. ; 14». P. pungens 
Mich., A. B. iv. p. 2197.; 15. P. Pinaster Ait., A. B. iy. p. 2213.; and 
16. P»I*iifea Lim, A. B. iv. p. 222*1*. 

In a letter, which accompanied the c^y of the work kinclly presented to 
us by M. Antoine, he lays, “ A journey which I made some time ago to 
the Snow Mountain and its environs in Styria, near Vienna, confirms iny 
opinion, that the three so-called species, Pinus Laricio Poir., P. austriaca 
llcrnlcc, P. Pallasia7/fl Lainh., arc only varieties, differing from P. Laricio, 
as the type, according to soil and situation. ^For instance, you can find some 
individuals with the habit exactly like that oT P. /^nea, if tiit^tree grows on 
rocks ; but if the tree grow»on a loose rich soil, it assumes a pyramidal shape, 
like P. iS"tr<M)ns,,with long leaves. Dr. Unger of the Johuni^nim at Gratz, 
and Dr. Grisebach of Genoa, are of the same opinion with me respecting 
P. Laricio. *,P. pumilio 1 found on tlie Snow Mountain in Styria in great 
abundance. On the lower region, wliere it is mixed with yf'hics excelsa, 
this ()inc has the original shape of P. [)nmilio Uccnlg : liigl\pr up the whole 
])lant is diiniuislied to the lieight of only 2 or 3 feet ; its leaves arc very short, 
and the cones very small. Tins, 1 think, is your P. carpatica, or P. pumilio 
nana. Ou the highest region, P. pumilio prodiu^cs no cones, but sometimes 
abundance of male flowers, the plant growing not higher than 8 or 10 inches, 
and the brandies lying along the surface of the soil or rocks, and not more 
than 3 or 4 feet in length.” This corresponds with what Dr. Martins* told 
us, when we were at Munich, in 1828, respecting P. pumilio on the highest 
ground in Bavaria, and wliich Dr. Martius was fully convinced was only a 
variety of P. sylvestris. 

The titlcfiago^to this work is a fanciful composition, which may rank in point 
of taste with that of Batcinarfs Orchidacvw ; and the jilates, which are in the 
first niiiuber limited to the cones and leaves, seeds, scales, und^male l)loss(^ns„ 
ave in general faithful cojiies of the originals in Lamhcrt. That whicli is 
least like nature is the cone of P. Laricio viu*. Pallasi^/m, in plate 1. This 
cone is rcad% known from that of all the other species or varieties in the 
sectjjm to wliidi it belongs, by tli8 tips of the scales being flattened. -Tl.e 
hiul of P- Laricio and its varieties, however, is a sure murk of distinction, 
as it dmers widely from that of all other pines. 

M. Antoine ileserves great credit for his endeavours to spread a knowledge 
of this intercjOiiig aiul imjiortant prdcr of trCes, ami we trust he will be 
c])at(onised by arboriculturists in this country as wxdl as in (ij^'rmany. 


Art. II. The Eadern Arborelum, or Rural Register of nil the 
remarkable Trees^ Seals, Gardens, Sfc., in the County of Norfolk. 
By James Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on 
copper. Nos. V., VJ^, and VII. 8vo. London and Norwich. 
Is. each Number. 

The preceding numbers ot tins interesting work wxre examined in p. 601. 
and 665. of our volume for the past year, ami we ffow rCturn to it with 
inucli»plcasure, because Mr. Grigor is a man after our own heart. Blickling 
Park was commenced in Number iv., and the account of it extends to 
Nuniberv. •The park and pleasure-grounds comprise about 1000 acres, •finely 
woodpd with pii^s^firs, ccduis, and planes. A«i Eastern plane has a trbnk 
9 ft. 9 in. i^ circumference, with a head covering a space 78 yards in circum- 
ference. A pinaster is 65 ft. high, with a trunk lOJ ft. in circumference. 
A Scotch pint? 70 ft. •high, has a jrunk 14 ft. in circumference at 1 ft. from 
thegi^^d* if is smiposcd to be the larjfest tree of this specVis in Norfolk. 
In the kitchen ^asdtjp is an espalier 4'^ of the ILirbord pippin, which covers 
a space 28 yards Ju length, •and bear? plentifully every year. An eikk is 
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70 ft. high, with a smooth trunk at 32 ft., and it contains 6 loads of timber. 
Another has|a clear stem of 40 ft., and contains 7 loads^of timber. The 
sweet chestnut trees are of noble dimensions. 

“ On the north side of the lake, close to the edge of ihe water, arc the 
remains of an oak, hollow and open on all sides, the trunk of which measures 
the unusual circumference of 24? ft. This is apparently the oldest tree, re- 
taining any trace of life, upon the estate. 

“ Upon the whole, we consider Blickling one of the finest seats in the 
county. It possesses many natural advantages, which have been turned to 
good account both by the presQ^'-t and former possessors. Its beauties arc 
carefully presurved under a pure and enthusiastic taste ; and we repeat that, 
looking upon it from a certain point on the pieasiirc-ground, nothing can 
possibly surpass the lovely and diversified landscaf)c which it exhibits, it is a 
place which judges of gardening describe as */»<?// There is nothing in 
this respect to offend even the most critical ; and whilst every tiling new, cal- 
culated to adorn and beautify, finds a j)lace here, the olijccts which already 
grace this scat — the venerable chiefs of the field — arc cared for and watchcil 
over with great interest.” 

Oiir Trees. No. 4. — Under this head some noble cetlars of 7/cbanon arc de- 
scribed, and an engraving is given of a magnificent specimen at Stratton 
Strawless. 

WoUcrlon VarJc ; the Seat of the Earl of Orford. — 'J'he house was reck- 
oned in Walpole’s time one of the best in England, and Mr. (Srigor de- 
scribes the park and pleasiirc-groiuuls as of varied excellence.” An 
engraving is given of a magnificent beech with its branches feathering to the 
ground. It is C5 ft. high, with a trunk IG ft. in girt. 

The present noble proprietor, wiiose taste for trees is w(?ll known, has 
distinguished this place above many others, by forming in it collections of trees 
airl shrubs belonging to the genera Finns, Allies, Ciipressus, 8cliubcrtia, Arau- 
caria, Erica, Cratiegiis, and Ilex. The collection in the ninctum is very 
complete, including specimens of the Deodara pine f) ft, in height. The 
Araucaria cxeelsa, or Brazilian pine, as it is calleil hcrcs rises t6 the height of 
frit, {) in., and bears tlie rigour of winter with a very sliglit protection. > Such 
arborctums are of endless interest, disphning liov;: far trees of foreig’i coun- 
tries arc adaiited to this climate ; their comparative growth, outline, and 
specific character; their adajitation, consequently, to particular localities, — 
in short, their whole history with rcgari> to the district w lnde they arc situ- 
ated. Without -such a collection, grouped under projicr tliviMons, witk tlih 
age, size, and height each individual plant attains to in its native place, its 
particular habitation therein, ami every other circimistance of interest con- 
nected with it, trees lose half their charms, and form hut an unmeaning 
profusion of beautiful forms. This arboretum, then, may be lookeil forward 
to with interest. Twenty years licncc, the trees will have become perfect, 
and their character and worth ascertained.” 

Earningham Parle ; J, T. Molt, Esq . — A beautiful and ancient seat, embel- 
lished with fine timber trees. It is onr duty a^ well as our delight, ^ia^s Mr, 
.Grigor, ''*to make honourable mention of the vq’ry elegant ^uiaivier in which this 
place is kept. Its order and neatness arc observable in every department, 
and in none uiorij conspicuously than in the scenes ofilic garden and pleasure- 
grounds.” * 

‘‘ The whole afipcarance of this place reminds us of the fruit and culinary 
gardens of the Scotch nobility ; for, it is a well-known fact, thst, whilst the 
English excel in the pi wsu re-ground or ^prnaincntak department, Vheir 
northern neighbours have a siipcS’ior taste in managing the gardens where 
the more profitable and useful prodhcts areceared. This, then, in our 
opinion, may be considered a model-garden, wliere Kie youthful \\ho are 
anxious to will find much td admire and copy.” 

An etching r,s given of a very elcg^i^t lime tree, andyue praise is given lo 
cthe ^arefener, Mr. Cockburn. 
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Frlbrigg Park; W. H^Wwdhnm.Esq . — A magnificent place, surrounded 
Dy some of the fairest fields in England, and riiUde dark and solemn in somt 
instances by imibrageous timber trees.” An etching is givon of a very mug 
iiificerft walnut. •* Such parks are England’s badge.” In th^ kitchen-ganici 
are a Breda apricot, ^nd a Genoa fig, botUof a himdrcd years’ standing. The 
apricot covers a space oT G12 scjuarc feet, and bears from CO to 90 i^ozcnso 
fruit yearly. Mr. Uobins, the gardener, is a celebrated grower of pine-apples 
It was at Felbrigg that Mr. Kent, author of Hints to Gvnikmcn of Lnndec 
Propci'h/y and tlic •founder of an office for the valuation and manageznent o 
landed property, in Craig’s Court, Charing tjross, London, began his careei 
as land-stcwani. * • 

Cromer Hall s H, P(n'hig*p]sq , — “An elegant mansion, situated upon an 
eminence, almost on the verge of the British ocean, eiivironed*l)y a vegetable 
throng of si^ch beauty and vigour, that we are almost a|?l to forget that tin 
sea-breezes Imvc any jzrcjiulicial effect upon 4-ces and shrubs.” (j). 1.‘50.) Ai 
ash, 75 ft. high, girts 10 ft. at the ground ; a Scotch pine has a trunk 7 ft. ii 
circumference; a sweet chestnut 9 ft. ; and an oak 13ft. (» in. • 

(f union Park ; Lord Sujpefd . — “ One of the older rz'treat.s in the county 
surrounded by widc-sj>rca( ling ‘plantations and extensive parks.” An etebin^ 
is given of a remarkably fine yew: at 1 ft. from the groiiml it girts G ft. 1 in. 
and at .5 ft. it girts 0 ft. 8 in . ; it is .35 ft. high, and covers a circle of 45 yard? 
round. 

Tliero is a lofty avenue of beech trees, and the varieties of the Englisl^oah 
are exceedingly numerous ; some of them being of a dark green colour, with 
leaves deeply lobed and in bunches [doubtless ^^uercus pcdiineulata], wliilsi 
others arc of a lighter colour and very slightly notched | doubtless Q, sessili- 
flora). Many oi^the beeches have stems 40 ft. in length and 13 ft. in circum- 
ference at the ground ; but the most celebrated tree is the “ Great Oak,’ 
the “ King of Thorpe,” to be her(?after mentioned. % 

Ilorsford HaU ; Mrs, Ha if, — “ In ancient times a place of great note.’ 
A Scotch pine nere is G5 ft. liigb, with a trunk 9 ft. in circuitrferenco ; an oah 
covers a circlf 85 yards round, and an English elm is 70 ft. high, with a trunh 
Jiift»in circuinfrrencc. 

Fclllnuye Park; J, Gcldarly Esq , — A jzlaccrich in trci s, and forjued w'ithir 
the last 17 years 6iit of some of the poorest land in Norfolk, and afi’ordin^ 
an admirable example to possessors of “ poor and miserable spots.” 

“ In visiting such a pilicc, the •following refltclions naturally suggcsl 
ihemselves to us, namely, — That the nature of trees is begiiming to be uu. 
dcrst(K)d ; ajid, coiise(|uently, that a great projmrtion of the waste land ir 
our country may be converted either into fruitfiil fieUls, or made to assume 
the appearance of fertility, 8o lately as forty years ago the oaJe tree wat 
assigned to rich sheltered valleys, and there only ; and if any one had beer 
bold enough in those times to liave planted it elsewhere, he wxmld have been 
sulyeetcd to the ridicule of his neighbours. Wc trust the time is at hand 
when, so far as regards the hardy trees of ]5ritain, there will be less 'distinc- 
tion made as to soil or situutH)n ; not that we ilo not believe that ccytain soib 
are favourable *9 tl^ growtli^of particular species of trees, but becfiuse the 
fancied partiality of all trees to certain soils has deterred many from plantin*; 
altogether. It is now a well-known fact, tliat if shellerffll whfti young, an oak 
will gr^w almost anywhere, and that a sycamore wilf grow on any land with* 
I out shelter. 

“ Generally speaking, however, a seat^such as this is, and on such soil, sc 
completely woode^ »nd so elegant in many of its traits, is only to be realised 
by considerable care and expense.” • 

Booton Hall ; S, Bircliam, ^^sq, — A wide-spread park graced by some 
noble tfees, whlt’h arc^chiefly of the oak kind.” These oak trees “ display an 
endleszl^jfrirty *fform and hue ; some of thelhpn'senting a pendulous character 
others of a fastighzte/nitline ; wdiilst ^^wto leaves, some arc hiiiceolate, soint 
entire, and others amiin decuk/ lobed aim of an everirreen colour. ‘in Tiirt 
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there are no bounds to the varieties that may be discovered in this plantTilioif, 
and we have no doubt that, 'when the foliage is abo'iit to the contrasts 
will be still more apparent.” 

Our lyecsy No. 5., is a chapter on the yew tree. In fwincr tknes,* when 
yew hedges were very much planted, it w'as of great consequence to select 
plants with leaves of the same shade of green, and ^brthis purpose varieties 
with a fine deep shining green foliage are directed by the Dutch writers to be 
propagated by cuttings. 

“ When tin’s plan is adopted,” Mr. Grigor observes,. “ shoots of tuine 
inches in length should be selected either in the month of April or August, 
taking care to cut them<* immediately below the last year’s growth, so that a 
small portion of the wood which is two years, old may adhere to each. 
If this be at^nded to they will strike root more readily. The lower leavcjs 
should be trimmed off at bottom, and the slips planted in a sheltered and shady 
border of light sandy soil. In the course of two years they will be iJiiffi- 
cicntly rooted to be removed iiito nursery lines, where they may remain for 
two years more previous to their final transplantation. If the plants are to 
be raised from seeds, which is the process most generally adopted, the berries 
should be gathered in October and immediate^ sown in very loose friable soil, 
in such land as is likely to retain these qualities lor two 3 cars or more, lor 
the plants will not all appear till the second spring ; and if the seeds be placed 
in firm clayey soil, the likeliliood is tliat it becomes so hardciietl by the weather 
that no vegetating power can break through it, and, conseijucntly, a very 
meagre crop is the result ” 

ihtvvrland Park : E, Fcllowcfi, Esq,, M.P, — A splendid mansion in the 
Italian style of architecture is now being erected here, and the grounds “are 
to be remodelled by a landscape-gardener of some note ol‘ the present day — 
at least, so far as this county is concerned.” The park is rich in old trees, 
“ some of them most wonderful vegetable structures, esj)ccially r/'linus mon- 
tana glabra : but the finest tree on the estate is an alder, of wdiich an etching 
is given: it is 0:2 ft. high, with a trunk at one foot from ti.e ground, 11 ft. 
7 in. in circumference. »♦ 

“-5* It is an upright w’cIUproportioned tree, and is, j)crhaps, the. finest specimen 
of the kind in England. The next largest recorded trees of this species arc 
in the Bishop of Durham’s park i.t Bisliop Aucklaiul, one which measures 
1 1 ft. in girt. 

“ At a rc.sidcnee already exhibiting the signs of uunsiia! r agnificcncc, w'e 
trust that a portion of the park wdll be set apart for that most interesjtiir; 
and indispensable aceompaniment to every gciith inau’s scat — an arboretum. 
By an arboretum, wx mean a collection of all the tr«cs that will stand the 
rigour of a British winter arranged in natural groups — a great congregation 
of the grand objects that adorn onr country, whether in forests, fields, or 
cultivated gardens, brought together so that their beautiful and diversified 
characters may be seen and studied as if in a museum. The most of onr ex- 
tensive seats, formed w^ithin the last few years, have a portion of thoir plea- 
sure-groiHid devoted to this imjiortant object.” t 

WcsVMick Park ; Jack Petre^ Esq, — Celebrated for its pinasters, which cover 
extensive tracts of country, and for nuinber,*^ height, and bulk, are not ex- 
celled in England. 

“ The wonder to a stranger is, whence such a quantity of plants could 
have been brought, and why so many soft-wooded lrec.s should be raised in 
prefi»rcncc to the Pinus sylvestris, which produces infinitely superior limber.” 

-A very interesting account is given of these trees, whiqh we would abridge, 
did we not believe that every person at all interested in Jhe subject -would 
procure the work. There is a pear tree with trunk 9 ft. in circumference, 
and a Portugal laurel with a stem 5 ft. in circumference. “ The horticulturist 
and florist will be equally delighted in visiting this scat, the genf,ral excel- 
lence of whicji must strike every one.” h . ' . 

'Phe 'Oak Tree at Thorjjc Market. tree has bten*already mentioned. 
Xhe engraving here given on a folding plate is very characteristic. ^ The tree 
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i^crect and exceeding wejl balanced ; it is 70 ft. high* with a trunk of 42 ft.: 
in its circiimfcrei^ce at 1 ft. from the ground it is ft. 6 in. Mr.*Grigor thinks 
that there are few, if any, oaks which excel this tree in Engkind. 

Sall^Parfc ; Slr^i. P, JudrcUy BarL — The park scenery, is exceedingly 
pleasant, and contain?^ sotnc fine trees, especially a lofty and beautiful beech. 

Hej/don Park ; JK JR. lApton Bulwcr^ JEsq. — A very ancient place, in which 
“ all that a pure and enlightened “taste would have suggested has bean carried 
into effect, lie who expects to find here the usual routine of park shrubbery, 
plejishrc-gronnd, aitd the gay parterre s[)arkling in summer’s b(‘aiity, will bo 
disappointed. Such is not its character. It.js of that grave and almost me- 
lancholy appearance which thick woody scenes broiTght near the mansion 
usually confer — full of ancAtral remnants. The visitor of llc^don will at 
once be impressed, we think, with the peculiar feature by wAich we have 
considered i^ is so much characterised — that of pensive grandeur. The 
entire place is^i testimony of the wonderful effect which trees produce on a 
surface like that of Norfolk, which in general is naturally uninteresting.” 

lIiwHon Park ; Mrs, Burron^hes, — “A scat of geikeral cjfcellence,” re- 
markably well laid out, and hii^ily kept. ** The whole place is so judiciously 
laid out, that we hazard the opinion that it has been done by some one who 
has become eminent in his profession.’* 

Srtdtow Park ; Sir II, Durrani y Bari, — A seat with many traits of beant 3 % 
ind some fine trees. A pyracantha covers a space on the walls of some 
outbuildings 24 yards in length, and is clad with large bunches of brillfent 
scarlet berries in November. AV e may observe that it is rather remarkable 
that this thorn is not more frequently grafted standard high on the eockspur 
horn ; or perlians C, mexicaria would be prorerablc as a stock, from being 
subevergroen. “^flie kilchen-garden is celebrated for its great espalier-tree. 
Its higli wall, which is reckoned the finest in Norfolk, is covered with wide- 
'proading vines.” 

Our "J'rrus, — 6 . Tka IVapind^lVdhuf. There are many fine specimens 
n Norfolk : onp raiscil from the 8t. Helena specimen, in the garden of John 
Strac)s lvs(p, arS|)row.ston Lodge, is ft. higli, with a stem '.i ft. (> in. in girt. 

On«(he whole, this is a most delightfid book of its kind ; it improves inueli 
«« it pr%?eeds, anj^l more ctpecially in the engravings, of which the nimibcr 
dven is so considerable, that we are surprised at the low price at which the 
ivork is sold. Wc should Uiiiik it could hardly /ail to find its way into the 
ihrary of every lover of "trees, • 


\rt. III. Catalogue of Ornamenidl Plants grown and sold by FotJolds 
and Lymhurn^ Nurserymen^ Seedsmen, and Flo7'ists, 36. P:ntla 7 id 
Street, Kihiiarnock. Single sheet, 1840-1. 

Select List of Hardy Tree^, Shrubs, Ligneous Clmbers, and^ Gv'ccn^ 
house Pla^its^cuMvatcd ay\fl Sold by William Young y of the Vliford 
Botanical and Floylcidtnral Nursery, near Godahnhur. Sun'ey. 
Single sheet, J 840-1 . 

"Catalogue rf Nursery Slock, comprising Forest, Fruit, and Omamen^ 
lal 'trees and Shrubs, Stove, Greei^^house, and Herbaceous PBmts, 
Flifjsts* Flotv^rs^ S^'C,, cid^vated by William Gregory, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. Pampb. 1810-1. • 

'.s each of thcse®catal<n;ucs an endeavour has been made, and, as far as we 
an judg^«iiccc«sfLillv, to*adju,st tilt nomeiftlaturc to that of o\}p Arboretum 
'iritam^im, Tlje ^olj^ctioiis of ornam^itui trees and shrubs i^ these three 
lurseries, stationed in widely diflerent piiSts of the country, surpass tltose*of 
1841.*— 1, 3d ScP. 
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most of the London nurseries ; indeed we might almost say of any oAhcm, 
except those, of Hackney afud Fulham The truth is, that land and labour arc 
so much highei^in the neighbourhood of London than they are in the pro- 
vinces, that the metropolitan nurserymen, now that the prices ^f aH plants 
have fallen so low, cannot afford to grow complete collections. The public 
are gainers by this change in price, and it matters liftle to them whether they 
buy in town or country ; and the nurserymen, as a body, are no losers, because 
orders which a London nurseryman cannot execute from his own grounds, 
he can always, by means of such catalogues as those nov/ before us, e»ccute 
by procuring the plants from hip friends in the country. The formation of 
collections i^. so many places throughout the country cannot fail greatly to 
increase the growing taste for trees and shrubs, which are the only permanent 
and independent (we mean comparatively independent of .care and culture) 
ornaments of parks and pleasure-grounds. 

By comparing these three catalogues with one another, it wiU be found that 
each contains several articles tliat are not in either of the other two, and 
hence from the other,^wo each may be enriched. 


Art. IV. Catalogue of Works on Gardenings Agricultures Botany ^ 
Rural Architectures lately published^ tvitli some Account oj those 
Considered the more interesting. 

Rustic Architecture, The fjicturesqnc and pleasing Appearance of rough 
Wood, Thatch, &c,, when applied as the only Decorations of rural Build- 
ings, illustrated by 42 zincographic Drawings, consisting of Plans, Ele- 
vations, Sections, and Perspective Views ; the Doors, Windows, Chimney 
» Sliafts, &c., drawn geometrically to a large scale, with a Description and 
the estimated Cost of each Design. By T. J. Kicauti, Ai diitect. Printed 
for, and published by, the Author, at his Office, ^’o. 2(5. f oley Place ; and 
to be procured through any Bookseller. London, 1840. 

We have repeatedly and strongly recommended this elegant and useful work 
to our readers. The sixth and last part, now before iis^ brings it' to a con- 
clusion^ and we can safely say that we think no gentleman w ho purcliases it 
will be disappointed. The total number of plati's is 42j aucj.cach is carefully 
described, with estimates and other defails, as noticc'il in the titlepage. 

The British Almanack ; and the Companion to the Ahnnnnvk for 184-]. ]2nio. 
Price 4^. 

Among the various matters in the Companions interesting to the British 
gaJi’dcner, the first we shall notice is an act past in August last, empowering 
the Duke, of Marlborough to raise 25,000/, on mortgage, for the jiurposc of 
repairing Blenheim Palace; and also to cut down and sell timber at the rate 
of lOOOi a year, for the purpose of paying the interest of the money borrowed. 
We ti^i.t the present duke will exhibit more taste in laying out this money 
than his predecessor, who, independently of fillowing many* parts of the place 
to go to decay, rnred the effect of the pleasure-grounds by covering the 
surface too uniformly with trees and shrubs. The first grand step in the im- 
provement of Blenheim will be to undo great (lart of what has been done. 

Obap. XIX. is on public improvements, and is written with the usual taste 
and knowledge which havip for several years past characterised ‘this parl'of the 
Companion, The London cemeteries are described, and* one is ndticed as 
in progress at Winchester. Several public scljpols arc noticed ; tind engravings 
given of the Camberwell National Schools, and of. Lady Owen^s School, 
Goswcll Road. Both are verydiandsoiikc, and it is not a little gj’aJTyiiig to 
see schools 'j^eeping pace with churches and theatres. 
riThc^ Derby Arboretum is noticoti'with discriininatihir* taste ami 
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*• We will not say that hitherto too much attentidh has been paid to the 
physical necessities of the poorer and labouring cTasses/* says tBe writer, “ but 
unquestionably too little has been bestowed upon their mental ones, as if they 
were tinwBrthy df being indulged with any kind of ainuseirncnt exce{)t the 
brief and riotous ong of a holiday or fair; which being the case, it is not 
matter of surprise, however much it may be for regret, that the bulk of the 
population in inanufocturing and other large towns should have no relish for 
simple quiet recreations, or derive any gratification either from natural 
beaiftics or from those of art. Through the beneficent liberality of Mr. 
Joseph Strutt, Derby has been enabled to s-[;t an example to other towns in 
the kingdom ; that gentleman having bestowed thes^ pleasure-grounds on the 
corporation, upon the condflion that they shall he open to all classes of the 
» public without payment (and subject only to such restrictions dbd regulations 
as may be fpund necessary for the observance of ordej and decorum), on 
every Snndayi and also on one other day •in every week, from sunrise to 
sunset/’ (p. 251.) 


MISCELLANEOtS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices • 

The Gfir(iener''s Book Society of Crot/(hn consists of about twenty gardeners, 
wiu) subscribe i>d, per month, which enables them to purchase most of the 
gardening and some of the botanical periodicals. Societies of this kind 
might be formed* in all towns liaving populous neighbourhoods, and persona 
would frequently be lound to join them who arc not professional gardeners 
but only amateurs. The West London Gardeners’ Association has se% a« 
noble example iu this respect for the larger towns, and the Croydon Society 
for the smaller^nd for the village*;. Nothing is to be done in gardening in the 
present day vfitlioiit constant reading, and vigilant watching of all that is 
goin^ foru'iinl , Cond, * 

lioUt^ic Ciardrn Reports 'f new Trees and Shruhs, — I have been thinking 
that you should urge your claim upon all thC botanic gardens, and other public 
gardens, for making an annual report of all the new hardy trees or shrubs raised 
in thejn, like that made Uy me. 1 •certainly am surprised that this has not 
lyeen. done before this by the curators of these gardens, Mw Cameron being 
the only one who has even attempted any thing of the sort. I think if such 
reports were annually given, they would be the means of making many plants 
known which remain in obscurity for^ years ; they would also confer a be- 
nefit on the tratJc, by letting them know where such plants were to be had ; 
and would show how much each garden contributed, in the way of novel or 
useful plants, to the general collection of the country ; and all of us would 
be greatly benefited by such. As it would be but once a year, there could 
be no excuse in not having tiftie ; and there is always means of obtgming the 
names, and partjcul^ly now #vhen wc have postage cheap. I shall always 
be happy to render any assistance in my power, to any person, in comparing 
specimens with those in the Society’s collection, or in^letting them know if 
they ar^ new to me, provided tliat tins is not attended with any expense 
•to me. I leave the subject now in your hands. — George Gordon, HorticuU 
hiral ^ociclfs^ardcn, Chiswick, Nov, 2l*.»ltS40. • 

Cucyimher and ]\Iehn Culture^ — I am about to* publish my system of Cu- 
cumber and ^elon culture, on the trellis, •in a brick pit that I had erected 
here about four years since. 1* is impervious to steam, and easily heated and 
managej, so niiAh so.^hjjt with ordinary attention success is certain, and the 
cucunil3j;:*bi^ught to the greatest* perfection at any season, i have grown 
the melon on the trcjls in a pit on tl^^same construction fornhe two years 
,last past, with thej)est succcas. The fAiit lying on the trellis ripens rfuch' 
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better, aud is not liable to crack and rot, as when i\earcr the ground ; it is a 
decided improvement in the'culture of early and late melong. My book will 
also include iny^systcm of hand-glass culture of rock melons, and the common 
method in frames on dung beds ; also my method of growing and torciilg aspa- 
ragus and sea 'kale . — John Milh. ^Gimncrabur^^ Nov,^), 184-(). 

Gfirden St/r'mgcs , — You have often noticed the ^eat excellence of llcid’s 
syringe for every pur|)ose of the cultivator ; also M‘Dougars, the bend of 
which renders it indispensable. These are confessedly the best syringes of 
the [)resent day ; but are they [)erfect ? So far from this- being the case; any 
practical man, after working th^se for half an hour, could give directions for 
making a better instrinnent. For every straightforward purpose, Keid’s is 
all that can be desired ; but by it we cannot possfoly reach the covert insidious 
marauders that so unceasingly annoy us. It is by an instrument throwing 
up a perpendicular jet, tliat we can cflect this. Therefore a right-angled bend, 
put upon Reid’s syringe, would, render it by far the most eiheiant instrument 
in use. It may be supposed that M‘Doiigars syringe, having a bend, wouKl 
accomplish all ^his ; but this is only partially the case. The aperture which 
admits the ingress of water, is by far too small to fill in any reasonable time 
the vacuum created by the working of the piston, and thereby renders the 
operation both tedious and laborious, causing a great deal of power to be 
spent wholly in vain ; and the be»d is set at such an angle, that when the in- 
strument is held horizontally hy the operator (which is not generally the case), 
the ''jet produced, instead of being perpendicular, is thrown directly in the 
operator’s ftfce. Thus the properties of these instruments, imitated and 
improved, would he a valuable combination ; and it is a pity that the patented 
protections of these gentlemen should deprive the public of what would be so 
really useful. — M, T, Sept, 1840. 

Autumnal Colourinfr of Qy/crezw* and R//4v. — We have received from J. 
Brookj Esq., of Flitwick, specimens of ^^ucrciis and /^hus, more splendid in 
colouring than any which we have hitherto seen. The J’liJ^jvick Arboretum 
was planted in J8s?0, and hence these trees have upwards of K' years* growth. 
The colours of all tlie leaves are of the most intense scarlet, ^in the case of 
the /^hus tinged with dark purple. The species are Quercus palustris, three 
varieties ; Q, ialcata; Q, rubra, of a dark red, alinest black ^ Q. cliamp-iniensis 
Jjod,, with very large foliage, very ‘dark red ; and Q, Banjsterz, dark brown reil ; 
i^hus suaveolens, of aninttmscly dark purple ; /dius typhina, of an intensely 
deep scarlet; and /^h (is glabra, of a sea. let so dark as to be* almost purple"; 
7/hus C’dtinus, the leaves of which generally die ofl’ yellow, but in this in- 
stance they are of a fine scarlet, with a glaucous y ellow beneath. >io lover 
of trees could see these specimens without being enchanted with them, and, if 
he has not already an arboretum, rendered irresistibly desirous of planting 
or visiting one. — Cond, 

American Oatcs.-^A collection of very beautiful specimens has been sent us 
by M. Vilmorin, from his extensive plantations at Banes, and of wJiich we 
hope he will favour us with a history. The following arc the names of the 
si)ecies ^rtJceived, and the dimensions of the current year’s shoots and leaves. 
Querens alba L,, Mich, Leaves TJ in. long, by in. broad. Young shoot 8J in. 

nigra L., Pursh, ^ Leaves ojin. long, by 4-’ in. broad. Young shoot 3 in. 

Phellos iy., Vurshy Mich, Lea^tes 44in, long, by | in. broad. Young 
shoot t)-| in., branched. 

inacrocarpa Willd,^ Mich,^ Pursh, Leaves 12.1 in. long, 7 in. broad. Young 

^ shoot 4i. in. - 

7’riuiis discolor Mich, fit, y Pursh, Leaves 7 J in.^ long, 54 in. abroad. 
Young shoot ,7 in. " 

Friniismonticola Mich., Pursh, ‘ Leavcs'8 in, long, 24 iq. broad. Young 
shoot 3 in. 

vuhvQ. D}, Mich,, lyrsh. Leaves II4 in. long, 8.1 in. broad liirgcst leaf. 

^ yoiing'*shoot Gin. 

hctcropliylla Mich., Pursh. Leaves CJ in'long, by 27 in. broad. .Young 
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ouuut Mo^t of the leaves more or Ifess lobed, but some re- 
sembling i2. /*helIos. * * 

Qu. falcata Micfi.y Pursh. Leaves 7 in. long, by 4 J in. broad. Young shoot 

•7A ii!. • 

palustris lVi/l(L Purslt, Lcavci 7 in. long, by 4 J in. broad. Young 

shoot in.^ * 

obtiisiloba MicL, PursJi, Leaves 5| in. long, by SJ in. broad. * Young 
shoot 2* in. 

^inctoria Wilht, Pursh. Leaves 8J in. long, by 5 in. broad. Young 
shoot 10^ in. long. , 

IJanisteri Mich., Pursh ; ilicifoiia Wang, and ArhT Prit. Leaves 4 J in. long, 
by 2\ in. broad. Yofliig shoot 4^ in. 

' lyrata )Valt.,*Mich.^ Pursh, Leaves 7^ in. long, by 3} in. bA>ad. Young 
shoot 10,^ in. Plant 3 years* seedling. — Coud, 

Arlificml Aimtiiration of Figs , — A traveller /roin the Levant taught me the 
following mode of rendering full-grown figs fit to cat. I take a blunt-pointed 
boilkin, such as women use in drawing through tape ; Lopen tl*e orifice at the 
end of the fig, and at the same time, having a little bottle of sweet oil hang- • 
ing on a button of luy coat, I /lip the bodkin in the oil, and insert one drop 
in the orifice. — Thomas Blakc^ Gardener, Shhdty Park, near Croydon, June 

u, into. 

Jn the notes made during our visit to Paris in 1828, and given in Vol. VII. 
j>, 202., we descrilied the practice related above, as seen by us jiut in execu- 
tion in the fig orchards at Argenteuil ; all the difiercncL is, that a bit of wheat 
straw is there used instead of the bodkin. — Cvnd, 


Art. IL Foreign Notices. 

SOUTH AMEKICA. 

Pio JAyi'rHO,^ept. 20. 1840. — Here I am at last in an almost tropical 
climate, and undyr an almost tropicak sun, only 8(P in the shade, and we arc; 
yet otlly on llie end of the Brazilian winter. But where shall I begin, and 
where .‘#iall I find an end to describe to y<iu m.V daily, my hourly botanical 
enjoyments and raptiirc.s V I am quite sure * * Avhen he was transported 
in the s|)irit * ^ could n»t feel himself more tharmed than 1 was the day 
b^‘fore yesterday, finding*myself with the celebrated traveller, Kiedcl, in one of 
the remaining small portions of primitive forest behimi Cbrcovado Mountain, 
surrounded with tree ferns and myristicas and melastomas and rhexias and 
epiphytes and pothoses and Pipeniccai and bambusas, See., under a con- 
certo of chirping and humming giant-^rasshoppers and minute colibris, and 
loud-screaming many-coloured parrots, and whistling ugly monkeys, and all 
that only two or three leagues far from the Paiipcror of Brazil’s residence, 
the good city of Rio Janeiro. I assure you I pinched myself already many 
times in full earnest, to see if* I was awake, or dreaming only of a charmed 
fairy land. But, poor mortal as I am, I must soon return in this mibery of 
human life, to tell yoTi that T alh not a little embarrassed, having failed until 
now in my project to support myself with German aiit^FremJi lessons until 
1 could send to Europe large collections of plants, seeds, insects, &c. I trust, 
thcrefoft?, in your long friendship not only, but also in your zeal for botany 
and horticulture, to recommend as soon and as powerfully as jmssiblc, my 
poor fxertions to gqperous amateurs, in Lrder to keep me alive amidst all 
these tfeasurcs. Jn revenge, i^you carry Jn effect tlicse mine projects Cy 
procuring me*generous protcctgrs, I shajl show you niy gratitude by all kind 
of contributions ^ youf Magazine, collections, &e., wliatevcr you may like or 
wish to j}o;j^sess fsom this litre charming counli’y. Only arrived a fortnight ago, 
all my idfcas are so ^x^:cd, that it would be impossible for me tij^ive you for 
the moment a sober description of an/ftind of object. If you will Answer 
this letter, you niust^’ocommenu it to the care of Mr. Ousel y, H. B. Charge * 
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d’AfFsiires, in Rio Janeii'o; and then 1 shall give you an account of all'whfit 
I shall have sCen until then.' — D. /. F. Lipj^old. 

We sincerely lope that such of our readers as have the taste and the means 
will patronise this excellent man, and scientific, and we nefed not^‘ say Enthu- 
siastic, botanist. He may cither be addressed to tliQ ^re of the British 
consul at Rio, or orders will be received by Mr. I^amp* , Natural History 
Agent, No. 9. Qtieen Street, Soho, who will take chai'ge of articles sent home 
by Dr. Lippold if required. Tlic postage to Rio is 2s, 3d, — Cond, 


Art. III. Domestic Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

New or rare Plants lately raised in the Botanic Garden, Ziiverf^ool , — Besscrrt 
elegans, a bulb collected in Mexico by W, Bates, Esq., figured in the BtnTm 
Hart, Trans, fjir 1830, t. 4.; Dcutzifl stamlnea M W/iVV/, figured in Flora 
Asmtica, which has stood against a wall facing the cast for the last three 
winters, without protection, and without injury ; Lycium obovatuin, quite 
hardy against a wall ; Lopezirt miniata, a frutescent plant, raised from seeds 
collected by M’^illiam Bates, Es([., not yet tried in the ojicn air, but apparently 
quite hardy ; and a new Buddies from Mexico, with fine broad leaves, and a 
free-flowerer, which has stood out the last three winters, and appears (juitc 
hardy. The seeds of this 1 also received from Mr. Bates . — Henrij Sltejdierd. 
Botanic Garden, Liverpool, Dec, 1. 1810. 

The Cotton Plant has been grown in Manchester from seeds of the Sea 
Island cotton brought from America, and pods produced containing cotton fit 
for use. \Lit, Gaz,, Oct. 31. 1840.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Timber Bridges, — Mr, Mitchell related to the British AssoS.ation his ex- 
perience in constructing timber bridges 'in the Highlands of ScotlaiuU, He 
mentioned, among several others, three of 75. ft, tcLlOO (1, sjian, over tlje Sjicy 
and Dee. He considered that tii/iber bridges would last from thirty to 1‘orty 
years ; but such was the economy of their slructurc in comparison with other 
bridges, that the prime cost Vould mor# than alMw tjieir beii'rg rebuilt. (Lit, 
Gaz., Oct. 31. 1840.) " 


Art. IV. The West London Gardeners' Association for mutual 
Instruction, 

Monday Evening, April 1,3. 1840. — Mr. .Tohn Fish read his paper On the 
Fordngand general Cultivation of the Strawberry, He gave a brief history of 
the plant’ and of its medicinal properties, then dcfiledrthe practice of 
some gkdeners in forcing the fruit. They lift two-year-old plants, putting 
them with good balls in ‘^4-sized pots, and tlicn commence to force them 
immediately ; last year’s runners are recommended by others to be po'^ted in 
February, taking off the blossoms as they appear during the growing season, 
to prepare them for forcing in the autumn : to these plans he objected, as there 
would be a great loss of time and of labour, aivl the fruitt<vopldnot be sp fine, 
as the best is obtained during the first season of growth. Ilis practice was* 
to prepare strong warm or any good rich soil with one third decomposed hot- 
bed dung in July, or as soon as rooted runners can be obtained, potted in 48 
or 32-sizcd.pots, with 2 in. of well decomposed dung above the' ci^exs, one 
plant in each pot. When taking their ,froni the old plai>s,4o<.pnIl up an arm- 
ful <yi the runners, dressing, potting, 'and shadiug them al^be north side of a 
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w»ll uhtil they get sufficiently rooted ; when they are gradually exposed to the 
iiifliienlbe of the then* plunged in sawdust, ani abundantly supplied with 
Welter, I’emoving all runners and weeds as they appear; to jie covered with 
straw Dr litter fr«m frost. If convenient, the best way would be to take 
them, at the approach of winter, under cover ; but, if not, they should be 
placed on a north (l^pfict*about the end oi September, keeping them rather 
dry. A great advantage was derived from placing the pots on ^lieir sides, 
which prevents the rain from entering, and the frost from injuriously afiecting 
themy as, when overcharged with moisture, the sap vessels are distcniled ; in 
frosty weather, the sap is expanded, which brings on disease, and ultimately 
the destruction of the plant. If fruit is waiitecl at Oferistmas, t(^ commence in 
October, unless they are forted in pits ; to commence at 45^ gradually raising 
the temperature, •when tho plants arc in blossom, to 05° and io TO"" ; when 
ripening the fruit, keeping the plants near the glass, admitting air at all favour- 
able opportunities ; when the fruit is set, to !)e watered with the drainings of 
a dunghill. His method for a general crop was, to take them into the vinery 
when forcing was commenced. About the second or tjiird we^k in November 
they were placed on flagstones above the hot-water [)ipcs in front of the . 
house, then regularly supplied with water, air admitted at all favourable 
opportunities, decayed leaves removed, stirring up the surface mould with the 
addition of fresh soil, and supporting every truss of fruit with a small stake ; 
they were more exposed to the influence of the sun, by which aqueous is 
changed into saccharine matter. A second and third crop were prodyced 
from tho same plants, which was attributable, in a great measure, to the ina- 
luire placed at the bottom of the pots, and watering twdee or thrice a M^etk 
with liquid manure. A second vinery was started about the end of January, 
in which straulxSrry plants were placed and treated as the first ; a third was 
started about the beginning of March, From the three houses fruit was ob- 
tained from December until they could be procured out of doors. The soj^ts^ 
were the Alpin^lioscbciTy, Wellington, and the greatest portion Keeifs seed- 
ling. The Alofnics were first excited in a small hotbed, and taken into the 
vinery, wlieii*hey showed flower-buds. The opinion generally entertained, 
that#:trawl)oiTy^lants, French bcani, and potatoes have a tendency to intro- 
duce ii^sccts into the vinery, was never coiifinncil by his experience. For the 
destruction of re3 spider, a good coat of qaicklime and sulphur, of the con- 
sistence of paint, brushed over the pipes or flues two or three times ; and green 
fly destroyed by fumigatiofis of tobacco. He Tccommendcd pans of water 
lo le used as feeders, to be regularly supplied until tha fruit begins to 
ripen; to be then gradually withheld to produce fine-flavoured fruit. Air is 
advantageous in all stages of tiieir growth, but more particularly when in 
flow er, and during tho time the fruit, is setting; for which purpose pits are 
prelbrable to houses, as they can always get a more abundant supply. On 
the great importance of light, heat, and air, he showed that heat was the 
natural stimulus for setting the vegetative powers of plants in motion : heat 
without light, in most instances, is injurious to vegetation ; it is when one is 
proportioned to the otlicr, tlfut vegetation advances lo the greatest maturity, 
lietween the tr^nc% where a tigh temperature exists, and with full* exposure 
to light, vegetation is almost continually going on, affected more or Ies*s by the 
alternations of day and night, and plants flower and frtiit twite a year. ‘This 
is owhag to the temperature being suitable to vegetation ; and no sooner have 
the plants performed tlieir natural functions, than tlicy, after a short cessation, 
iigaij^ comniwicc producing as before. He then went into a physiologicul in- 
vestifj^ation, to prpvt that whe» a plant is exposed to the full influence of -the 
sun’s rays, gives out i)iirc oxygen, and 'absorbs carbonic acid, which goes 
through the process of decon^fetosition in the plant, the carbon only being re- 
tained* This 5pcratiRn, cannot go on in darkness ; the plant then giving out 
carboify:^crd sflid nitrogen gases without o\ygcn will soon get i»to a diseased 
state, and ultimafc'lj/perish. To soiy# persons the observations just made 
may aj)pc|pr theorqfical, but Ik believcJ that they were necessary to uftder#, 
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stand the first principles of our operations. For opt-cloor manag:enie^t, Ws 
method was,eto plant thei'n out, when done bearing, in a ticnch I ft deep, 
with 2 or 3 inches of well-rotted dung at the bottom, a little soil strewed 
over it ; turned out of pots, balls entire, ami placed very clftse to Saeh^^ther ; 
an abunJant supply of water to be^given, and the soil filled in level, l^lauta- 
tions of strawberries in strong rich soil, trenched dIbp, would produce 
well for three years, but on light soils he recommended to renew them every 
year. After detailing many particulars about the sizes of the beds, the proper 
distances to be planted ajiart, and the other lninutia^ of general routitfj, he 
concluded by recommending the Uoseberry, Keen’s seedling, Dowuiton, Wel- 
lington, Carolina i)ine, rcTd anti white Alpine, and W’^ilmot’s superb, for gene- 
ral cultivation. ® 

Mr. (ilray f/ould advise to take small GO-sized f)ots, to be filled with leaf 
mould, then plunged in the borders or beds, that the runners may be pegged 
down ; when established, to be cut from the parent plant, and, placed in 32- 
sized pots, in good loam. After forcing, to be plantetl out ; when put into the 
house, all decaying leaves to be removed, and very little \vatcr to be given ; 
the supply to lie gradually increased until the fruit is set, when it may be given 
copiously ; to be withheld when the fruit is ripening, to iinju-ove its flavour. 
The temperature to commence at 5.5°, to increase it gradually to G5”, and to 
ripen them at 70°. 

Mr. 8herwood, in his management of runners, filled G0*sizcd pots with stiff 
soilr then plunged them to their rims, stopped the top of the shoot, laiti a 
small stone to fix it in the pot ; W'hcn established, sliiftcd into 48-sized pots, 
plunged in ohl tan, or in any favourable situation in the ojien ground, and 
always fruited them in 3’i-l)road-sizcd |)ots. 

Mr. Caie considered the most essential thing in forcing sti^AW berries was to 
place them near the glass, for, if they are in aii}^ way elongated, they will not 
.scf well, It was a good plan to set the pots in pans of w’ater, and to plant 3 
ill each pot. i 

Mr. Cray believed that the soil in a 32-sized pot will ntSVeontain more 
nourishment than is sufficient to support one plant. To be poteded in a 
covered shed or out-house in winter, as Re has seen plants mneli injuro4 by 
the frost. He preferred to plunge them in tan, ^ mlched with sheep-dung; 
if saturated with water, they are VItv apt to rot off*. 

Mr. Keane approved of the essay brought forward by Mr. Fish. The prac- 
tice he would recommend was, to put 3 t larits in each il2-sizcd'p'Of, filled with 
one third rotten «diing, and two thirds good stiff pasture loam, well drar.ied, 
and plunged as Mr, Slier wood ail vised. To commence forcing at 50 ' ; sheep- 
dung manure-water to be given when the bloom was falling, and to be eoii- 
timied for three weeks to set and swell the fruit. 

A desultory discussion tlieii took place on the advantages or disadvantages 
of liquid manure ; on the propriety or impropriety ol' cutting down the leaves ; 
and Mr. Fish concluded by rccoinmending to bring on vegetation gradually, 
to protect the plants when [ilniigcd by spreading any dry litter o\ er them, 
and to grow them w'ithout suffering from the checks that vegetation generally 
receives in shifting from one pot to another. — WaUiam (-rve i School-Rooms, 
Dec. Iff40. 


Art. V. Retrospective Crilkisnu^ 

I * 

CilATswORTII, Alton Towers, ftnd Trmttham.~-%.t.\ have just returned from 
these places. Chalsworlh retains with me its gramliosvl cliariVctcr. Its rich 
interior fine doorcases of such sizc^, and its shadow fid cornkvs and? cjiilings, 
take it out aliivjst of the eonmion dwelling to the |ialaccVch#rfii’ler. I think a 
^,inisti,ke Las been made in carrying the^undiiig, wjucli is so disagreeably narrow, 
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mindlhc hall, by way of j^rescrving the communicatiDns for the purposes of 
habita^on. I tbiuk if it had been taken only tilong that sitte of the hall 
whicli»faces the court, its width unght have been handsome ; <jnd it could have 
been btokeft into jfrojcctions upon brackets, corbels, or cantilevers, with very 
fine rich eilbet, and tlie convenience of |he communications equally main- 
tained. The ceiling oT die great dining-room was not, to my view, an agree- 
able segment, and the statues which form the chinincy-pieces arc «ot itJ)on an 
agreeable level. The^^ would seem to be part of the company, and do not 
iimin#aiu their illustrative and decorative character. Such were the crowds 
of visitors, that I had the advantage of seeing these gardens peopled ; and, as 
at Versailles, it is a most advantageous carrying ^ut of tlic^ fundainenlal 
views of the designers of tlmt section of gardening. I hoi)e that the duke, 
who is always so. alive to the completion of his magnificent rtjsidencc, will 
make a grant of his notice to the termination of the urchitectural cascade. 
It would double its value were it decorated f)y architecture and statues and 
seats of stone, which should be so consulted in the composition of them, as 
not only to banish the nudity of the immediate scene, hirijish decorative 
points of view toother parts of the gardens. The old French works on this 
style of gardening ofier a great fariety of materials for such a composition. The 
g!-eat conservatory is yet without its plants. It is certainly very hideous in its 
j’orms, blit surprises from its magnitude. It seems very ill built, and of very 
inferior materials, both wood and glass. Tlie collection of plants of so many 
diflerent kinds is very amusing, and they arc in general very well conducted as 
to management. The glazing by a groove in the sash-bar does seem the best 
mode yet bit upon ; and, if I can got over the dilliculty of working the panes, 

I feel disposed to prefer it for my own liouscs. At Chatswortli they seem to 
make no difficulty about it, which ought to make it appear very practicable, 
cs])ccially when there is so much done there in that way. 

J/Zo/i "lowers always amuses me ; and, although there is much of the ridi-* 
ciiloLis (lone nwiw with, I doubt w’hctlier much of it must not be set down to 
the category oj^him and caprice, rather than to ripened or artistical taste. 
It is one of me multitude of instance's in Englanil, and applies to the last 
half-ticntury, he<?iiiinng at Strawberr^' Hill uj> to the very spot, liow feebly 
tlie suh^*ct intended to be weated, or even imitated, has been understood by 
the employer ; amriiow still loss intensely the architect or adviser has been 
aecjuaintcd with first principles, or brought to his work a sober feeling, or even 
cduc^atcd attentifm. 1 e*'cn*re(|iiirc tlmt, as in other arts, the artist or archi- 
tect •huiild aim at ideal beauties, cull them, and not confine kimself to copy. 
This is quite compatible with an adhesion to any period or style which may 
be selected. The contrary or opposite view conducts him out of art, strictly 
so called, and reduces him to the pedaytry of an antiquarian, which must, or 
ought to l)c, anything but the plan for imaginative exertion. I believe that 
that radical, Luther, contrived to inveigle away his generation, and those that 
have followed it, out of that expausivcncss of imagination wliieh is so indis- 
jK'usahlc for art. The house is full of fine gorgeous furniture and pictures. 
The galleries are too low, 1 •thought, and not very agreeably light^tL The 
descent to the ^iniiig room, s# far from being made into any thing fipe, for 
which a flight of steps is so admirably adapted, is quite the contrary : it is 
rather ridiculous to see a company arriving at their dinnel- tablcf « vol (Voisean ; 
for it i^ a very precipitous descent, and the circumstance of winding round 
•nust destroy all the pageantry of such a proceeding. Tlie idea of descending 
from height ^but only moderately so) to a dinner table of display is calcuRited 
to havg a very go^d^ftect. Tlic pattern of the dinner table, like the patteVn 
of a symmetryal flower-garden, gains by beiiJg looked over by an eye somewhat 
more tlian six feet above it, raifier thamlooked along by an eye at the com- 
mon height: PaiTl Vcr^c^e has put this oft^n iu practice in his compositions. 
The md?4; l!)cautflul pictorial cflccts,*and a true realisation of the purpose and 
sensual eharactci* (4‘ pageant feast, at once displayed to* thosc^ senses 
.most iiuon the* hiok^ out for fl^'so m’iUifirntioiw ? niuf tnv 
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me easily in the effect produced on myself at the sight of a most supe^ sup- 
per, served t6 the Imperial l^\imily and court, in the theatre pf the Ilejfuitage 
Palace at St. P|Hersburg, by a similar arrangement. I could mentio/, also, 
the very varied effect that can be thus made use of in the dispbsitidn of a 
large and crowded company, in thg court fetes given at the Favorita Palace, 
near Portici, by the court of that country ; and at sffveral others, whicli, as is 
usual bn the Continent, are placed under the direction and invention of 
educated artists, when the fete is for the celebration of any royal alliance or 
other state purpose. I must not be tedious, but perhaps this may suggest a 
hint, through your journal, to 9 ur plodding idle school of architects, and sur- 
prise or awal^m their drSwing-boards. 

Trentliam has many unfortunate circumstances belonging to it. Tlie house 
is so confinctt by roads, and that fine expanse of water is coKtinually thrusting 
itself on the eye, and forcing it in vain to look for an outline that is not grace- 
less. The house is altogether Ijttle, inside and out. It would, be a fine villa, 
and ought to be at Turnliaiii Green or Wimbledon. It is wholly silent in in- 
spiring any notions of scigncurial or aristocratic feeling, such as seem belong- 
ing to this puissant family. The flower-garden is the only great thing about 
it. That compartment next the house is very Successful ; the lower one wants 
dressing. I tliiidt there would not be too much grass, if the beds had handsome 
stone borders or edges. It should not have gravel, 1 think, otherwise the 
whole would be a glare. Its great defect in design is its tameness. It wants 
a boundary of clipped bosquets or bcrceaux, to give some light and shadow, 
and to define more strongly its beginning aiul sejiaratioii from the park. The 
bronze statues do well near the architecture of the house, but, if deprived 
of that accompaniment, they cease to assist in the general efibet, and incur the 
charge of being misplaced. Against a Portugal laurel the)’ come off badly, 
and can only be of value when close to them. — H, Ji. August 18. 184U. 

.The above communication was sent us lojjg after we had written our re- 
marks on the same places, made in May, though not \ N dx *’ 

As we consider the taste of the writer to be of ^'cry fiN^ order, 
architecture and huidscape-gardcniijg, we feel !uiic!. gralified and st* ,'ngt luntd 
in our own views, from their coincidence .vith »' J wo c(fiiside«' st liigh an 
authority. With respect to the conservatory at (•hatsworth, there e;^.u be no 
doubt that a classical form wouhf'havc been more geuerallV a]>proved of; but 
much of the approval and disapproval in sue) J niatr^Ta has its origin in pre- 
viously formed associations. Whenever any form w preseiifetl to us so en- 
tirely new as that of the conservatory at Cdiutsworth, it ought to be tested ijy 
its utility ; and few, we think, will deny that the Klructure in question is ad- 
mirably adapted for all the pur])oscs of the kind of culture inieiuled, the 
enclosure of a tropical grove. We ire surprised to hear the workmanship 
and the nuiteriiils objected to, for, when wc were on the spot, we thought 
tiiein both excellent. — Cond, 

Mr, Penn's Mode of heating Ilot-houses, — 1 feel that in my paper on Mr. 
Penn’s mode of heating, which appeared in your Volume for 1840. p. 040., 1 
ought ^9 have cautioned persons against erecting the apparatus as at first ap- 
plied by the inventor, or as figured in the Gardener's Mag izhie, volume for 
1840, p. 122 — 127. This is the more necessary, as in distant countries, or 
even in distant parts of this country, many persons in erecting it may follow 
exactly the sections and descriptions given in the Magazine, and th^ result 
must be a failure ; as to heating an early forcing-house sufiicicntly, with tlut 
pipes placed outside, it would in piu'ticular cases (high wiiidf^ for iuf^Uince) 
amount to an impossibility. 15ut allowing if could be *acromplishe(l,<it must 
be at an enormous sacrifice of heat ; as much heat is absorbed by the nuiteriaks 
that encase the pipes, which when placed otiside iiiiist be given out in the 
back sheds, without in the smallest degree benefiting the space intended to be 
heated. When the pipes are placed inside, tliis circumstance becofneS a great 
considerationf; as I find the materirds so heated conV.nUe *to give out heat 
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long fi&cr the water ceas«s to circulate; therefore, the pipes ought in every 
case t(|bc placcck inside of the house or houses to be heated. Knowing how 
I willingK you give publicity to every improvement, I trust you will insert this 
correction, Us it inify prevent disappointment, and do justice ^o a system that 
when properly constructed is preferable to gll others. — N. M, T, Folkestone, 
Dec, 8. 1 840. * * 

Mr. PenrCs Mode of Healing, as contrasted with other Modes. thfnk it is 
much to be regretted that Mr. Penn did not prevent the possibility of mis- 
constfuction by taking out a patent, and kee[)ing it in his own hand till per- 
fectly understood, thereby securing it to the public with every improvement 
that experience might suggest. But he has ^ven Tip his indisputable right 
to do this, and lias apparently gained nothing in return — no, not even 
•the thanks of thoee who might have profited most by his, as ft appears, ill- 
bestowed liberality. Having by leaving his invention open for the good of the 
public waived all claims to the golilcn harvest it must otherwise have produced 
him, it might reasonably be supposed that be would have been allowed full 
creclit for his ingenuity. To retain the shadow, after .so genurously parting 
with the substance, is even denied him. Mr. Fowler, in his paper on the 
subject, Vol. for 1840, p. Says it is no invention ; still he insists on having 
this nothing tlivided, and proposes to share the palm with Mr. Beaton, by 
which it is evident that he considers discovery and invention the same thing. 
1 think the two inodes very different, and consider that had Mr. Beaton or 
any other man, by erecting an apparatus to answer any other purpose, found 
out Mr. Penn’s system, it would have amounteil to a discovery, an accidental 
discovery only, an effect [iroduced, without, in all probability, the producer 
being able to ucfiue the cause. How different is the case wdlh reference to 
Mr. iY*nu ! lleTsaw the desirableness of the revolution he has eflected, 
directed the ouergies of a vigorous mind to produce it, and the result lias 
been ' 's .svstoni as it now stands, based upon unerring principles, effective, 
gi’ami, an simplm Ail Jiis, says Mr. Fowler, is as new as chimneys, which he 
iiifonns us wejr Invented by the good people of the thirteenth century, by 

icli it is V , ulent tin tu(\v knew tljat “ s[)arks fly upwards,” and probably 
tliat #(iey Knew Tiot air ascended also ; Init, if they had not found out this, 
many ii^ioor gardyier, fiW cos had been left to the necessity of turning 
every sash into a c* iic h; Hie .smoke might escape into the atmosphere, 
dims, in these jii ac^v/i'diug to Mr. Fowler, we have been stationary 

since the tliirtec ^ •all parties might have been as fully 

satisfied with the \ • ao he is, and we might have? remained so for 

thirteen centuries more. . M". Penn has at lengtli grasped this column of 
heated air, hitherto stub!>orn as the monument, and bent it to his purpose, 
iiiawuig his invention, as Mr, Fow!ci»has unwittingly expressed it, a truly 
retrograde movement. The air of a house, Mr. Fowler observes, heated 
by [)ipes, cannot become stagnant ; the same with ecjual justice may be said of 
the most stagnant pond that fosters pestilence : still, strictly speaking, this is 
correct ; practically speaking^ it is sheer nonsense. The air of such houses 
is often stagnant, palpably stagnant, to a degree highly injurious t^the in- 
terests of the cifttiviAor; yet iA the same breath Mr. Fowler informs jus that 
the air in Mr. Penn’s houses must become so, and fyrthwith consigns it a 
habitat in the drain :^ ! Yes, in the drains, the current that*rushes through 
wliicli »nd agitates the waves of this ocean is compared to the force of the 
Svliirlwiiid, the rage of the tornado. Had there been a possibility of what he 
surmised hajiftcning, it would have shown a much better feeling to have* pro- 
posed 41 remedy, tbaif to have ofipo.sed by ^‘yveighty objections” a [dan, which, 
at the time Ite wrote, it is evident he knew nothing about. These weighty 
olijcctions are, ma^ add, {fbobably The most harmless things that ever 
assumed so foriyidable ainaiiie, a.s,^cconliiig to liis own .showing, they could 
not po&lfly exist. — M. T. Folkestone, Dec. 9. 184<). • 

Mr. Rogerses Cofiictl Boiler . — As mjj sole object, with refSrcncc^ to ^ the 
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conical boilers, has been' that the public should have«ithe benefit of theni, sucii 
as it may be, in the most efficient form, I think it but fair that all whf Jiave 
lent themselves « to the carrying of my plans into execution should)' share 
equally the advantage, such as it may be, of my recommencration. ' I fifid that 
Messrs. Lankester and Co., of Southampton, to whprt^ 1 communicated my 
suggestions as long ago as have carried them into execution very ex- 
tensively, and with great success. They continue to employ copper boilers, 
not having experienced the inconvenience which I found in the use of that 
metal ; and, though I confess I have some misgivings as to its durabilitf, my 
single experiment cannot be considered as conclusive against it. 1 have not 
had the advantage of seeing any of the ap[)aratus erected by them at work, 
but the numerous instances of their successful !lp])lication which they have 
handed to luC,* and the general efficiency with wdiich all their undertakings are 
conducted, leave me no room to doul)t that tht;y woulil execute satisfactorily 
any work which may be intruste^l to them. v 

In taking leave of my now almost jaded hobby, T w^ould once more suggest 
that it is essential that the conical boilers should be set, or tlie setting ac- 
tually superintended, by some one who thoroughly understands tlu; principle 
upon which they are to act, or failure and disa{)pointuient will probably ensue. 
I should also nientiou that more extended experience has satisfied me, that 
the reverberatory mode of setting, in which the draft tlcsceiuls around the 
outside of the boiler before it enters tlie chimney, is invariably the best : 
boiU^rs so set require less attention and less skill to manage tlieiii tliaii those 
fixed as iny own, and some of the earlier ones. 

In conclusion, 1 must disclaim any merit for any thing more than the mere 
contrivance of the boiler itselfj for all the caleuiations necessary lor its ap- 
plication to produce any given temperature, botli as to the t^ize of the boiler 
itself, and the pipes wdiicb it is capable of heating, 1 am indebted to Mr. 
Charles Wood’s most valuable treatise. My own experiments on tliese 
points have been few and very roughly conducted ; and the iVsults T doiliiced 
from them, though perhaps not very erroneous, were mcrel}\'u»pirital, and 
ap[)lical)le only to similar or not very dissimilar cases. 1 have relied entirely 
upon his experiments and caleuiations, wherever 1 have had occasion to at! vise 
the (piantity of pipe which should be cinployeil foi^any specific piirjios^* ; ami 
I cannot neglect this opportunity of acknowledging his very obliging personal 
coramuiiications on the subject, whenever 1 luiv(^ taken the ^hberty of con- 
ferring : nevt.Tthcless he is no wa\ responsible for any blunders vvhieli 1 may 
have committed.- The conical boilers are now in the hands of a great nnii'lber 
of persons, and 1 am happy to find that general testimony lonlirnis tlie 
favourable opinion I entertained of them ; ncvertlicless, I am far from be- 
lieving that other boilers of different form might not bo made e(|nally or more 
efficient, if constructed with the same attention to the purposes to which tJiey 
are to be applieil. — Jolm Holers, SevenoakK^ Drc. 4. iH it). 

Stmici/IMrinal I)rahiiNg--Ti/cs , — In the (jrardmtr's AIagazine for lv84(), p. 53.'5., 
I am somewhat surprised to see it stated by you, that tlie seniicyliiidrical 
draiiiiug^iles are placed W'ith the open side downwards, resting upon flat 
tiles, ^ow it is obvious that the contrary is tfce jiroper way 8f placing them ; 
because by resting them upon the convex side, with the concave side upper- 
most, the wholfe force of the current, be it large or small, w ill be collected 
into one body along the centre of the drain, and by collecting all the* force 
into the smallest possible space, it will generally be found to keep itself clear 
of salid or any kind of dirt that m.ay, from time to time, be waslibd into ih 

The only objection which 1 can discover, aguinst placing %4he tiles wkh the 
open side uppermost, is, that the covers might he liable to be Ivokcn by the 
passing over them of loaded whcclharrt)ws, t’luV This ohjectipn is, however, 
of such trivial importance, that it could ^easily he iobviated^ by placmg the 
drains sufficie»itly deep, that the covers might he burit^d ]() or 12inc«ncs be- 
neatli the siirhu’e of the walks. Allkwivdi ihis rh'rttli urnfild he fnnnii nnitf^ 
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siitfici At to guard the covers from injury, it is clear fliat the deeper they arc 
placed |;h (3 safer Hiey will he. — A, Snuf, CaUlc IliU, Dec, 3. 1840. 

► The of the ChalswoHh Coiiscrcatori/, — It luifortiii&tcly happened 

that 1 was in IrclaiTd when you were kind enough to send the proof here of 
part of your Novemhi^r il8K>] Nmnher o^ the Magazine. In noticing the 
great conservatory at f). 572. you state that Mr. Drake glazed it vyitli squares 
3 ft. 9 in. long, at 1a*. per foot square. You will reinemhcr iny stating at 
the time I gave you this information that Messrs. Chance, the manufacturers, 
had d jsired me to say it was impossible for them to supply others at this price, 
as they did not realise any thing hy the transaction.^ Tliey were desirous of 
bringing this glass into notice, and had therefore oftered to supply the quantity 
I required at a low i*atc, heinj at the same time in a great measure ignorant of 
'the trouble and expense it would give them, as they had not manufactured 
glass of the size required before. When the conservator) was first projected, 
it was the inteitioii to glaze it with small crown glass, hut after great consi- 
(h ration, and a good deal of conversation with Mr. Drake on the matter, he 
wished me to try liritisli sheet glass in lengths about Win. Icmg ; this drew, 
jny attention more [)articnlarly to the sheet glass, and, after making various 
cxpcriinents, 1 decided to do it*with glass in one pane, or to use small crown 
glass. Messrs, (^.hance, e(jually desirous with me for the large squares, met 
my views in the most lilieral way, and undertook to supply it at a low rale, 
which enabled Mr. Drake to glaze the house at the price mentioned. 1 am 
anxious your readers should he set right on this head, as Mr. Drake aiid'tlic 
Messrs. Chance have been .subjected to considerable trouble, and many per- 
sons have referred to me for the correctness of the statement. 

I may add, that so satisfied and pleased am I with this glass, that I would 
recoinmeml its adaption in all horticultural buildings, for strength, beauty, anil 
ultimate economy ; from its thickness, and the even manner which it beds 
down to the bars, so very considerable a quantity of fuel is saved in early forcifig 
and stove [)laut jBiuses, that the extra expense of glass would in many cases 
he saved in fuc^lone in two years. — Josc 2 )h Tax/on, Chatsworlhy Dec, 9, 

The Couaerndive Jl'a// at Chats w<^'ih. Gardener's Magazine for 1840, 
j). 57:^ — I have iTeen much interested in reading the accounts you give of the 
conserv^ive wall atChatswfu'th. 1 wish Iliad such a one at command, I 
think I would clothe it still better ; but iinlorlunately you have destroyed all 
the benefit to cultivators, by j;he arrangement youjiavc given. The list would 
have been far more usefiri had you difided the plants : distinguishing those 
that Itad the benefit of the flue; those that were only protcctefl hy the coping, 
buttresses, and curtain ; and those for which the coping and buttresses alone 
were? sufiicicnt guard, (’oiihl you not give such a list in a subsequent Number? 
l lVnjajJs Mr. Paxton will he so kind aa»to supply it.] I am sure it w'ould he 
welcome to many as well as to myself. — J, C, Kent, Chamber's Cv art ^ near 
IJplon on Seventy Aov. 12. 1840. 

We trust some of our readers will enable us to comply with our corre- 
spondent’s wishes, as to conservatory wall plants in general. — Cond, 

Shriveling and Shan/dng of Grapes. — There has been so much dji^'ussion 
in yonr Magazint^mi Ulie shriveling and want of size and colour in graphs, that 
I make hold to give my humble opinion also, more especially as I consider oiir 
friend W. II. ( Vol. fer 1840, p. 598.) not altogether correct in thinking thjit the 
shriveling proceeds from the border being too rich and stimulating. Crowded 
fbliage will be injurious, as far as preventing free access to light and air. Nor 
do 1 ;ipquiesc^ with our learned friend Dr, Lindley, in supposing that it pro- 
ceeds iiKun the roc^s flcing too ci»ld for the mternul atmosphere. I had vines 
nmler my cart at Edgerslon in 11 oxhurgh shire, in the spring of 1837, when 
the thennometcr^stood at 13® <^t of doftrs, and the internal atmosphere was 
72®. The vincs^vere jnai^ted on tl^c outsidy of the house, with their stems 
wrappciftiP with moss {//ypnuin), and the border mulched. They 'Were planted 
in a compost of slfotg hazelly loam, i3jj*ined li-oin the swarcrof a pasture 
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thoroughly decomposeil, and one fourth vegetablf mould of dcca}?^d fcree 
leaves, one sixth of good Gotten horse and butchers* grub dung, and -a little 
sheep-dung, with a moderate quantitj^ of powdered bones and lime /lubbish. 
The borders were frequently watered with liquid manure water from the drain- 
ings of a diuighill, and w'c never l\ad a shriveled grape during the three years 
I was there ; and these grapes have never failed taking the first prize for the 
best-flavoured bunch at the Jedburgh Horticultural Society for many years 
past ; and there arc vineries in this neighbourhood that have borders not above 
3 ft. deep, upon a gravelly bottom, which have not been renewed these lift} years, 
that have had abundance of sl\rivelcd grapes in them every year lately. 

J think thq, foregoing remarks prove that it is neither the coldness nor the 
richness of the border that is the occasion of the shriveling. As to the fo- 
liage of the vines tipon the rafters shading those on the back wall, and causing 
the fruit to shrivel, I think the circumstance may partly be accounted lor in 
this manner. The disease doc§ not operate till the fruit commences colouring, 
but it must have originated before that, say fourteen days. Vines arc mostly, 
by superior cultivators, slightly syringed and steamed until they commence 
colouring. Might not those on tlic back wall, from being shadeil, be longer 
cold and moist, and not get the free circulation of ;ur that they would get 
upon the rafters ; independent of their other disadvantages of being so much 
farther from the glass, and consequently receiving less heat from the sun’s 
rays, &c. ? Now, in my opinion, damp stagnant air is very much, if not 
altogether, the cause of the shriveling of grapes after they conunenee their 
second swelling. If there should not be a free circulation of air in the 
house they will shrivel, and if the weather he wet or cloudy they will not do 
with high forcing. I am certain, from experience, that W. II. is perfectly cor- 
rect as to the air and keeping a dry atmosphere : also sec Grr, dt wr/ V 
vol. X, p. 137., and vol. xiii. p. 2(il., by Mr. Robertson. I'hc remarks that fol- 
low on the same page, by Agronome’s nephew, arc no proof at all ; for crowd- 
ing a rafter with superfluous vines was certain to bring i^lisease upon the 
weaker-growing sorts ; and as to his green-bouse, I do not k^q)pose the vines 
he planted in it were either Muscats or^Frontignans. As to Mr. W. drey’s 
observations (V'ol. for 1837, p. 501.), f can see no reason why grapes *;hoiil(l 
either be overcropped or get infested with the red spiiler in^ a vinery, supposing 
that to be the reason ; and gardeners all know", or ought to know, that grapes 
set best in a high moist atn\psphere. ^ 

An article or two have also appeared on the/^z/.?^ tfzz, Vol. XIII, 

p. 263. and 355.). The latter remarks seem to imply that it is occaf.ioiihd 
by the foulness of the working gardeners’ hands, ^c. In the summer of 
my father-in-law bad two vineries very much infested with rust on tlie vines ; 
it went on increasing every year tilh. 1835, when he conehuled that it f)ro- 
ceeded from the roots. We accordingly dug out a trench the broad way of 
the border, leaving 3 ft. of border along the front ol“ the wall, forking the 
roots as carefully as possible, and folding them up ui)on the 3 ft. border 
that was left undisturbed, and sliovciing the soil clean out down to the clay. 
We th^p covered the bottom with lime nibbisK, and beat it down to a sort of 
paveiq.®*^*^ floor, putting compost on thewtop of that Iw? in. thick. The 
roots were then carefully pruned and put on the compost, and the border 
filled with the ‘remainder. This compost consisted of good rich loam, &c., 
thoroughly decomposed ; and of course the vines were pruned according as 
their roots had been disturbed. This process had the desired effect, *' 
entirely cured the vines of rust. What strengthens ray opin.ion as to the 
rdots is, that I have a vine here at one emV of a larg* vjjnery, wher/? there 
is a cistern for holding the rain water that runs off the ,)iouse in wet • 
weather, and the waste-pipe discharging itstlf into the border has soured 
the soil at the roots of this vine,^ so that it has eoyirfictcd /ust. From what 
has been steid, I think therQi< could be no mistake about ihy fathqi*-in-law’s 
grapes^; he rfiways dressed and thint^l them himself. « 

iiy giving my opinion on the shriveling and lusting of vjnes, I do not intenc^ 
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to •lispjragc those of the g^tlemcn before-mentioned, and must regret that the 
subject Ihas not i)een taken up by an abler hand ^than mine, ai^d one more 
%iccusto|icd to tlie pruning-knife than — Robert IVi/son, Gardener, Norton, 
Stocktowon Fees, Nk)v, 16. IH-IO. 


Aiit. Vr. Quey'ies and Answers, 

P/iOP^GJT/NG ike Mistkloc. — Will any of your readers, who has had 
some experience in propagating the mistletoe, favour me with a notice respect- 
ing the best metliod of raising plants of that parasitef stating np^n what kind 
of trees they will best flourisU ? — An Amateur Gardener and Constant Reader 
\f the Alagazine, AdUon-undcr^Line, Dec, 2, 

Shanking of Grapes, — Having seen in j^our Magazine for 1840, p. 508., the 
question again broached, “ What is the cause of the shankuig of grapes,*^ and 
that after all that has been said and written oh the subject, the cause is still 
left unilccided, I take up my pen to offer a few remarks. Tjie j)aper that 
Mr. Fish read at the West London Gardeners* Association gave no system 
that ought to be pursued, by which the disease should be prevented from 
showing itself. There is not the shadow of a doubt, in my opinion, that too 
many branches on a vine will cause shanking and shriveling. This is easily 
remedied by reducing the number of branches to the strength of the vine; but 
how often do we see that, after this has been done, the evil still exists ? TJhe 
varieties of Con stall tias, Frontignans, and Muscats arc more liable to the 
disc?ase than others, notwitli standing all the care that can be bestowed as 
regards ventilation and keeping the border in a porous state. 8oine years 
ago I used to be s-^dly [ilagued with shanking, but now I have seldom a bunch 
tiiat is affected by it. What first led me to prevent the disease was this : 
I never observed a biiiich that was produced from a s[)ur, and that had becu 
neglected by not j^hinning out the berries, to shank. By following up this 
observation, 1 cc"ichuh‘d that cutting out the berrries before they were stoned 
caused fermentiJioii, and ultimately death to the parts affected : but if I left 
the thinning [iroeess till the caiubiifhi began to descend, that this acetic 
fermentation wouUl not tak^; place; and as the cambium does not begin to 
descciur till the berries arc stoned, 1 coiisidc. cd this wouhl be the most proper 
time to thin the berries. Having a house liere that is entirely planted w'ith 
the varieties of V'Vontigniins’' and Coii.'-:tantias, I determined to try the system 
tteit J had laid down to myself on the whole house. It succeeded, and has 
done so ever since. I never take a berry from out of a bunch of grapes till 
after the berries are stoned, and then only a few at a time, going over the 
house frequently, and always taking carc^to leave a sufficient quantity of berries, 
that when the bunch is ripe the berries may be closely wedged together, and the 
bunch quite stilF, Grapes that are produced on long rods are at all times 
more liable to shank off’ than bunches that arc produced from spurs, which is 
owing to the loose habit of the bunches, and is still increased by injudicious 
thinning. In short, I never savt a bunch shank that the scissors had licen kept 
from. 1 hope sq^ne £)f my broUier-gardeners will try this system, lliTd very 
seldom will their grapes be disfigured by shanking. — Colsivold, near Stroud, 
Nov, 16. 1840. • # 

If ouj correspondent will favour us with his address, we shall be much 
obliged. — Cond, 

Shanking premature Shriveling of Grapes, — Want of food appears to* me 
to be*the sole causerrof the sl]^nking and premature shriveling of grapes, 
about >$liich so niafty conflicting opinions ha\^ been advanced in this Magazine. 
This deficiency of nutriment mij^it arise fi*om various causes, but, undoubtedly, 
the principal ontr»is a lifed border ; under which head 1 include not only poor 
hungry soife that^ftre incapable of sif^)porting*a i^lant in vigour, but those deep 
and narrow pits of earth in which^^nes are generally planned, and even 

UrkPrlAl*Cf nC <'1itv.nnc<^#.nr. 4-l.n 
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Depend upon it, the niost ^.essential condition in vine culture is a drji border, 
by which term I would be understood to mean, a border so tonstructid as to 
insure a rcad}^ passage of sujierabundant moisture in the wettest ,pasonsy 
The young fibrous roots of vines are exceedingly tender,' and soon rot wh*u 
soddcneci in cold wet soil ; consequently the phint, J)ejng thus deprived of its 
mouths, may starve in the midst of plenty. According to the extent of the 
injury to the roots, so will the fruit suffer ; thus, a partial destruction of 
rootlets will check the free swelling of the berries ; the Joss of a greater 
number of absorbents produces imperfect maturation of the fruit, shown by 
the absence of its natural colour and' flavour ; and a still greater amount of 
injury caiiseflthe pedicels to witlier and the berries to shrivel. On the same 
principle (deficient nutrition), overcropping willproduce the same result, even, 
when the roots arc in a healthy state. 1 have no\v under Iny charge a vinciy 
in which all the above-mentioned symptoms of ilebility are exhibited ; and I 
know from examination that the vines have scarcely any fibroifc roots, in con- 
sc(jucnce of deep planting in a deep border. The Muscat of Alexandria and 
the bVontignans suflUr most, because the roots of those sorts are the most 
susceptible of injury from wet ; the black Hamburg, being hardier, is less 
affected ; while the white Muscadine, the hardiest of all, bears some very 
respectable fruit. I have lately destroyed the vines in a similar house, and 
made a new border on the plan recommended at page 378., and 1 shall be 
wofully disappointed if “ shanking ” is ever seen in tliis house. Let W. II. 
try'that plan, raising the roots of his vines near to the surface of the l)order, 
and he will not find his soil “ too rich.” Let him also use the knife and 
scissors freely, and I will venture to warrant that lie will have no more 
shanking in his grapes. — N<n\l, 1810. 

Curling of Vino Lcarcs. — Vine leaves flag when the moisture they transpire 
much exceeds that Jibsorbed in the same time by the roots. This frequently 
occurs in the ilry sunny days of spring, when the difference of temperature 
between the media surrounding the lejives and the roots iftiiy amount to MC 
or more. If permitted to remain in that state of desicc^ion the hiaves 
would most likely “ curl,” as describ(;d by Mr. W. Wilson ; but by a little 
timely attention that injury might be prevented. When vine leaves fijffe, the 
atmosphere of the house should immediately fie satur-jted with moisture, 
by swimming the floor, &c., with' water ; and a small-meshed net should be 
spread over the roof, to break the force of the sun’s rays : tin’s will generally 
restore the foliage to its usual freshnesk ; Imt with W'eak vines, forced early. 1 
have sometime'-’ found it necessary to syringe the leaves in the miildle of the 
day, and to shade with mats, and 1 never had a curled leaf. Let your Knights- 
bridge correspondent give his vines plenty to cat, and not roast them, and 
they will not curl uj) their noses at liiM. — Idem, 

The Curl in Vine Leaves, Gard, Mag, for 1810, p. 6G8. — In answer to the 
complaint of your correspondent at Knightsbridge respecting the vine Ic.aves 
in his grapery being curled, I would say tLat it is niost probably ow ing to his 
growing green-house f)lants in his vine border.^ That should be lel’t without 
anythU\g to interfere with the roots of the vines, or to interrupt the action of 
the sun upon the earth. Dr. Lindley says ** ♦ines and iwidb^rrics cannot have 
too much manure.;” therefore they will ill bear being robbed by the roots of 
other plants. *’1 consulted two very experienced gardeners on the subject ; 
one, who is particularly successful in the growth of grapes, said that the leaves 
of vines would be subject to the curl at this time (Cictober) of the year. The 
other thought it might be owing to the red spider, which your''corresp^^ndent 
can easily ascertain by consulting some one c?.tperienccd' in/.he care of vineries. 

I would add, I conceive the reason why some of the vines aro affected and 
others not, is, that some arc of a hardier soi‘l than others. The Muscat of 
Alexandria or the grizzly Frontignan, are much morotender than the Muscadine 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Some Remarks on the Economising of Suifaces under Glass; 
the Introduction of artificial Heat to Fruit Bofdcrs ;^and the At- 
iainment of Bottom as welUds Surface Heat from the same Heating 
Apparatus* Illustrated by Plans and Sections. By N. Niven, Esq., 
Landscape-Gardener and Garden Architect, &c. 

Every superficial foot of surface under glass being, from yts 
expensiveness and consequent value, of importance to the hor- 
ticulturist, a few observations bearing on the economical 
appropriation qf such surfaces may, to some of the readers of the 
Gardener's Magazme^ be neither unwelcome nor uninteresting. 
Having for several years past been paying particular attention - 
to the conside»ation of this subject, and being convinced, both 
frem observr/lon and experience, that many improvements may 
still |)e made #111 tlie internal tfrrangements of particular hot- 
houses^ I now, with a view to this, submit to the discriminating 
and experienced editor of this worK, the accompanying plans 
and sections ; osimply pBcmising that they are those of a house 
hitely erected near iDubJin, under my immediate directions; 
and, so far as I can judge from a few months’* working, it 
promises to realise my best expectations. Although it is well 
that each respective division of aif extensive range of fruit-houses 
should be appropriated chiefly to some one particular purpose, 
'as, for example, peaches, vines, &c., still I have long considered 
it desirable that some one at least of such houses should be so 
arranged as to be made^niore generally useful than is •usual, 
as a fruit and forchig hous? throughout the year. Such a house* 

I consider important, even to those who can •afford to put up 
extensile ranges of hot-houses, but more especially to such 
}f^rsons'as might not have it in their power to erect separate 
divisions for* separg,te purposes. As briefly as possible, then, 1 
proceeH to explain the details of the plans and sections {fgs* 13, 
to 17.) alluaed^to. llie dinensions of the metal-roofed house de- 
lineated are, Within walls, flO ft. in length, by 14 ft. 6 in. in width, 
and 14ft. 6 in. Iqtl^e height of tl^ badk wall from the level of 
the floor within : fluis ob|ainmg*with the semicurvilineaf bfir 
' 184t*-^W. 3d Ser. 
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A, Fruiting pine>pit. PaKsage, with tubs in the recesses for Musas. c, Front {lassagc, 

with hot- water pipes. rr, Cistern. </ r/. Vine border. r i*, - Air.hucs. /» Hot- 

water pipe chamber. 


q 


an angle and curve of roof, in my opinion well adapted, not 
only for ventilation, but also for receiving a largfe^portion of the 
influence of the sun’s rays, both as regards light add heat. The 
following are the purpo.ses for which 
this general fruit and forcing house 
has been arranged, namely : — the 
cultivation of the dwarf plantain, the 
granadilla, the guava, the cucumber 
or melon, the pine-apple, the vine; 
the forcing of early flowers,^ straw- 
berries, &c. Each of the above-named 
objects of culture, I shall touch upon F 
separately. 

I. The Chinese^ or' Dwarf PlantairuS' 

(Musa* CaventVisK\\), For the acconi- i «g.w. cross section qf me muse. 

modation of thi; beautiful plant and 
desirable fruit, niches are provided in 
the back wall. The plants are grown 
in "tubs, in rich sandy soil, and co- 
{^iously supplied with liquid manure. Thec>r jprogress this 
situation, and with this treatment, has been rapid.* Their ricb 
foliage will soon form a canopy over In^ad, ip^ithout in the 
slightest degree inlerferinjf with any of tlfe more useful portions 
of the hoHise, and will add j. much to the and "richness 

within. 





, Hot-aiV chamber. o. Front path, 
and hot-water pipes. p, liack piitli, 
hot-water ptt>es, with melon boxes 
over, and tubs for Musas. », Trellis 
for vines. r. Posts o* which the 
melons are trained. s, £xtcri||fil 
front pathway. 
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IL The Granadilta [Passiflbra quadra^-- fi 

^ularis). This West Indian fruit, so beau- 
tiful Yn ks flowers, as well as rich in its li 

fruit, and therefor^ deserving of a place | 

wherever room can be conveniently made A 1 I 

for it, is trained from each end of the back A 1 1! I 

walkover the arches, and partly down the J.I lUill. J i . = M 
3iers, between the bananas. • 1- — ■: , — — — 

III. The Chinese Guava {l\sidi?m Catt-'' 

fcj/anum). This ricli tropical evergreen, so much t» be desired 
on account of its beauty, as well as of its luscious strawberry- 
flavoured £Vid deep claret-coloured fruit, is planted in tubs, at 
sach end of the house, where room has been provided for them. 
They are growing as standards, and are al really shoVing flowers 
in rich abundance. It is4ioped they will also prove an interest- 
ing and desirable addition to the dessert. 

IV, 77ia Pine-apiplc. For the purpose of starting, swelling, 
and ripening the fruit of this plant, a pit, as shown in ^he 
section, has been provided in the centre of the house, capable of 
containing four row's or so of good-sized plants, at a convenient 
and suitable distance for such from the glass ; which pit, in con- 
sequence of tfie absence of cumbersome and shady front lights, 
as well as from being on a level with the wall plate from whic;h. 
the bars spring in front, has without any obstruction, as will be 
easily perceived, tlie full advantage of solar heat and light, as they 
may be rcquh’ed to promote the ripening and flavouring of the 
Fruit j^rown in the pit. , For the culture of the plants previously 
:o this stage of their grow th, a coiftmodious, low, compact pit, 
according to Uogers’s plan (which I very much approve of), has 
Ijeen provided ; an3, as far as the bottom and surface heat 
abtained from the pipes below is concerncil, prorhises to work 
well. 


The bottom heat in the pit of the house I am describing (as 
well as in that of Rogers’s pit, which has been similarly arranged) 
is obtained in the steadiest and most regular manner. In 
effecting this desirable result, I have been at considerable pains. 
Taking into consideration the vexatious uncertainty and fi*%quent 
lisappointmeflt ift-ising fif>ni the old burning system, if I may 
io call it, of tan heat, along with its many inconveniences; 
dso tlje more recent and important improvements through the 
inediuni of hot-water pipes in enclosed chambers beneath, jjar- 
:icularly ihBse wly 2 re the surface is boarded over and perforated 
or the receptfbn of the pots ; and eminently successful, as, , 
iront what 1 have seen, this latter* method promises to be, still I 
conceived thfjt it was capable of ^nalerial improvement, es- 
pecially as regardetl the medium in which the pots^ and roots 
were placed. It Immediptely suggested itself that a sifitable 
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adjustment of the twc principles above Noticed, namely, the 
chamber mode of heating pits with boarded surfaces, and the 
inass-of-matef*ial mode of heating, as tan, dung; or lefaves may 
be called, would probably be the best way of obtaining a steady, 
safe, economical, and genial temperature. With this view, a 
chamber was prepared beneath for the hot-water pipes, and 
cemented in the bottom, for the purpose of retaining, when it 
might be requisite, ^.a tliiii sheet of water. This chamber is 
made suffifiently capacious to admit a man by a small door or 
hatch at either end, for the purpose of repairs and the application ^ 
of water, or a thermometer, when required- It is roofed over 
with kyanised timber, 3 in. wide, by 2 in. thick, and 1 in. apart. 
Over this are laid about 8 in. of heat-absorbing materials, as 
brickbats and stones, the smallest on the top ; next, a thin firm 
sod, with the grass side down ; and, over all, about 2 ft. of half- 
decayed leaves. Thus, it will easily be conceived that this mass 
of materials will not only be capable of retaining the heat 
derived from the pipes below, but also be conducive to tlie pro- 
motion of the heat from the decomposition and slight natural 
fermentation of the shallow bed of nutritive vegetable matter, 
the medium for plunging in. On the first heating of the 
pipes, it took three or four days ere the pit attained its max- 
imum temperature of 100°, when it was ready for the immediate 
reception of the plants, the heat being under complete control. 
It also turns out that instead of the constant applV’ation of the 
heat from the pipes within the chamber, that the same steady 
temperature can be kept up during summer, with only one 
night’s application of their "action during the week. The ptj^cs 
are so arranged that either the pit or atmosphere heat of the 
house can be worked separately or together, as may be required. 
Another advantage attending these arrangements is, the having 
a magazine, as it were, of moist heated air, which, without ma- 
terially deducting from the bottom heat above the chamber, 
retained by the materials alluded to, can on any emergency of 
severe weather be added to the surface heat of the house, by 
simply opening the two small doors at either end of the chamber. 
Moreover, it is found, that the heat is so regularly diffused over 
the surface-bed. of the pit, that within 2 in. of the kerbs it is 
always in sleady Useful action. I calculate that the pots being 
plunged over the brims as they now are in this bed of leaves, 
th^ plants will thereby be allowed to root over it with much 
advantage to their frujt and sucker^ and thjs too without the 
smallest risk ; for, in fact,, burning the roots, as* it is called, can 
never happen ; the maximum point cf bottom heat feeing within 
the line of safety. Such ja. pit, for various purposes of plant- 
growing, >.will be found invaluable. Thus, ^11 unseasonable 
movhig of plants or materials is done away with, and a heat 
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produced that can bc\lepended upon with certainty, well as 
*^of the^ most simple and easy regulation. The • pine plants 
fruited tins season, in this house, were started . some time 
previous to its being ready; they* were chiefly Queens, and 
were, of necessity, started at only two years of age ; ^ which 
plants, notwithstanding their youth, have alTorded a supply ot 
fair-sTzed fruit for that variety, and, as has been admitted by all 
who have tasted it, of very superior flavour. I am convinced 
that, for this cloudy weejiing country, the curvilinear metal roof 
Ss essentially important towards the proper maturfllion and 
flavouring of the pine-ap))le. With the view of getting into a 
stock of the larger sorts, and those best adapted for winter use, 
it is intended to introduce, chiefly, the Black Jamaica} pine. 

V. The Cucumber or Melon. Provision is made for the culture 
of these plants in boxes, as shown in the section, over the hot- 
water pipes, behind the pit. They are supported by metal 
brackels, and are placed at intervals, level with the back 
kerb, opposite each of the metal rods that strengthen the rc^f 
of the house; which rods are adapted for the training of the 
plants, and so form along this part of the house, opposite the 
bananas, columns covered with foliage and fruit of the most 
luxuriant description. In this way only the otherwise useless 
surface over the pipes is occupied. In the course of six week.<f 
after sowing the seeds, cucumbers w^ere cut, cultivated in this 
way, from 16' in. to 2 ft, in length; and a constant supply has 
ever^ince been kept up in suc^ssion to the present time, with 
a fair prospect of cucinrHiers throughout the winter. A summer 
crop of melons may also be obtained with equal ease in the same 
way, only observing iluvt they and the ciTcumbcrs should never 
he grown in the same house at the same time. 

VI. The Vme. Being thoroughly satisfied, as already hinted, 
of the comparative Uvselessness of front or upright sashes in the 
construction of the^curvilinear roofs of fruit-houses ; and taking 
^into consideration, not only their inutility, but also the exj^ense 
unnecessarily added thereby to such erections, apart altogether 
from the questionable naj^iire of their effect as compared with 
the more substantial and neatly finished exterior of a well-pro- 
portioned parapet; I am induced for such purposes to adopt 
the latter, but more especially with the view of* affording certain 
facilities, in connexion with the ventilators, towards the con- 
venient intrcjfluction of the stems of the vines into, or out of, the 
house.^ At each side of ea^h ventilator, it wall be observed that 
•there is an opening for tlie reception of each vine ; wliich vine 
is planted, not cloiyj to tRe fronl parapet as usual, but 4 ft. 
or so (jiNCgn the house, and then taken on to it under a front 
pathway* in narno>/ boxes whicl^»are made with lids*and open 
at the ends, and #through nhe opening under the ventilatoV, fo 
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the trellis' wilhiii. Tljis is done for the purpose of preserving 
the stem from external exposure; and also for ohtaii^ing a‘ 
radius or sweep of 4 ft., when the vines are to be taken in or out 
of the house, besides haviilg the width of the ventilator itself, 
which is other 4 ft. ; and thus, if possible, fi voiding the injurious 
effects that so frequently arise from twisting, in consequence 
of the circumscribed means of ingress and egress generally 
afforded. ^For the •jiurpcJse of obtaining a succession of grapes 
in the same house, it is proposed to -introduce only one half 
of the vifles at a time, say about one month or so before* 
the other half. The vines will be trained in single spurred 
rods from the bottom to the top of the house, at* intervals of 
every 5 ft., having a run of upwards of 20 ft. Length of bar, 
rafter, or trellis, I consider of the highest importance in the 
training of the vine. Thus, again, at a season of the year 
when the pines require a partial shade, the vines so trained 
will effect this. 

fWith respect to the preparation of the vine border, of 
which a plan {Jg. 13.) and sections {fgs. 16. and 17.) are 
are also given, I con- 
ceive, in connexion with , # t"' I ! 

this, that a much more 

interesting subject than il 1 

any of those I have as 
yet touched upon, re- 

StTfion t{f the Harder, Path war/ before the front 

mains for consideration, and IVatk at the Extremi/yKif the Border,, 

nameivi the applicat ion Airrhawber. //, I If.t-wator pipe chamber. Orain. 

C 'A • I i: * c Walk in front of the border. f, aonler, m, Path- 

Ol artinCial heat troin way, with wooden tubes under it for the stems of the vines. 

the same heating appar^ttus that supplies bottom ar/J surface heat 
to the house within. Considering the many facts bearing on the iifi- 
portance of obtaining for exotic or forced fruits a suitable jiropor- 
tion of terrestrial temperature, according with what nature has 



Fig, ny ' Longitudinal Section (if the V'megBorder. 

U Prepared soil on the prepared bottom. v, HoUwatcr pipe chamber. i- c, Air-draiiis. 

provided for such in their native countries ; and also the many 
evidences bearing on the necessity for some material change in this 
respect, especially as regards early forced fruits,- likewise the inany' 
bad consequences arising, from deep planting, deep borders, and 
cold retentive subsoils ; I sayj with sjch circumstances as these 
before me, I feel myself celled upon iinhesiuuingly to submit 
what I mhy venture to hope ^'ill be found a material iihprove- 
ment in horticultural science.* That *hc riiiening of the wood. 
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and the colouring and flavouring of the fruit, very muq^ depend 
^pon t^e position of the roots, both as it regards heat and air, 
as well as Suitability of soil, there can be little doubt, for this 
has been already wejlrfiscertained; tlierefore, I feel it superfluous 
to enlarge upon the principles upon which a different practice is 
based. Every day’s experience, as well as occasional experiment, 
must ] 3 oint out equally to the scientific and practical man, that 
some change in tlie relative temperature necessarily existing in 
such countries as these, t;)etween the roots and braiicht^s of trees 
put into a state of premature excitement by forcing, is very 
desirable. With this object in view, I propose heating the 
border alluded to through the means of hot-water pipes, as will 
at once be understood by referring to the plan and sections, 
^fgs. 13. to 17., p. .50. to 54«. The chamber coiltaininjV the pipes 
is formed along the one cntl and front only of the vine border, 
having small minor chambers or drains, 1 ft. square, crossing it 
at regular distances, with open side walls which may be covered 
over, either with short pieces of charred timber, long-shaped 
bricks, or large slates ; the spaces between these minor air- 
conducting chambers to be filled up with broken stones or 
brickbats. Tl\p whole is to be covered over with a stratum of 
limestone broken very small, and then by a firm thick sod with 
the grass side down, over which the compost is to be laid, to the^ ^ 
depth of ft.' next the house, and about 2 ft. at the walk or 
chamber. Tims, whenever the branches of the vines are in- 
trod geed inside the house, lh(? valves may be turned on the 
outside; pipes, and the* re(juisitc temperature obtained for the 
roots. Calculating according to the ^ordinary principles of cir- 
culation, I corceive that a regular curront through the minor 
chambers will be the result of heating the air in the pipe 
chamber in front ; and also that the heat will find Veady access 
through the open side walls of the cross chambers, amongst the 
stones or brickbats forming the*l)ottom of the border between. 
^At the same time I purpose having a small plug-hole opening 
opposite the end of each minor chamber, through the front 
parapet, into the house ; so that at any time, if found requisite, the 
heat derived fjom the outside chambers (which may be ex^i^cted 
to be very moderate) ma^ be admitted into the body of the 
house. Any necessity for this, however, is ncft at all likely, as 
with the existing means of heating the house described, we find 
^e have unsample supply for all the purposes intended. This 
application of hef^t to th^ roots may easily be regulated Tby 
• having a thermometer hung in a bo\,in the border. I would 
also suggest that a slight covering of rotten dung or leaves will 
be req^i^ite aver the surface, for th^ purpose of retaining the 
heat, as*well as yjrqtecting the roots and stems that nuiv be near 
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it) at least until the severe weather of wiriter and spring is past. 
The expense of these arrangements will not be much mo^e thait 
that of the pipes ; as, under any circumstancesT of a ^ell-formed 
border, the drains must necessarily be mad^. 

Besides the application of the above principle to vine borders, 
I am not sure whether it may not yet be found an important 
auxiliary in tlie cultivation of the peach, nectarine, apricot, and 
even pear, against walls,. in cold northerly parts of the country; 
for I am disposed lo think that the ripening of the wood, and 
the production of flower or fruit buds, depend much more upoi? 
the management of the root, as regards temperature, than we 
have been in the habit of conceiving. » 

VII. Forcing Straxi^berr'ies, A front shelf, level with the 
bottom of (he wall plate above the ventilators, and over the front 
pipes, is intended for the forcing ofemly strawberries. Light and 
air being so essential tow^ards their successful growth, in this 
situation they will have an ample supply of both. 

VIII. Forcing Shrubs. The front and back kerbs of the pine 
pit will afford space for lines of roses, kalmias, rhodoilendrons, 
&c., to be brought iu early, either for the greenhouse or drawing- 
room. 

To conclude : I offer a few words upon ventilation, in con- 
nexion with metal houses; also my opinion as to the compara- 
tive merits of metal and wood, in the construction of hothouses. 
I conceive, from most I have seen in the way of Muetal houses, 
that they have suffered much, dn point of character, fropi the 
want of sufficient means of ventilation^ bearing in mind the 
greatly increased medium for the reception of the solar rays, by 
the curvilinear form of roof, as well as. its muchfincreased sur- 
face for light, compared with the oblique roof of the wooden 
house with its heavy shadowy rafters. Taking, I say, these 
circumstances into consideration, I am only surprised that the 
damage arising from a defective means of ventilation has not 
been even greater than what I have witnessed. This, however, 
is not the fault, it has merely been the misfortune, of the nietal 
house. By the introduction of the semicurvilinear bar, a facility 
is afforded for ample ventilation, by means of square sliding 
sashes in the upper part of the roof, 'which is made straight on 
purpose. 

Comparing metallic houses with wooden ones, in point of adap- 
tation for this country and general elegance, I decidedly prefdr 
the former ; but where economy becomes any material cohside- 
ration, then I would say adopt the wooden house, ^ith respect 
to heating, in either case let it be by hot water. 

I consider it due to the parties who executed tlje wo^*k of the 
house described, and who are now extensively engaged in similar 
drectivims in other parts of Ireland, Ick state, ' that they have not 
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only executed their work reasonably and well, but have always 
exhibited the most anxious desire to finish it in the best manner. 
The parfies I •allude to are Messrs, Turner and Walker, of 
the Hammersrnitlj «Works, near Ball’s Bridge, Dublin. The 
one executes the metal work of the house, and the other the 
hot-water apparatus. 

IRchmond Hill^ Kingstown^ Duhlin^ Dec. 1840 . 

;Art, II. Mr. Glendinning*s Opinion of Mr. Corbetiks Mode of 
Heating by Hot Water. By R. Glendinning. 

Mr. Corbett’s discovery of circulating hot v/ater in open 
gutters, and its application to horticultural, purjiioscs, is the 
most important invention jn heating every description of forcing 
and plant structure, since the first attempt of communicating 
heat to plants by means of warm water. Mr. Corbett’s plan 
combines the simplicity of the good old level system with the 
grand advantage of diffusing through the house, without trouble, 
any quantity of moisture required, or entirely withholding it. 
The circulation of the water in the gutters is quite as rapid as 
by any other •system, if not more so, even when left entirely 
open. The invention is divested of all intricacy, as the water 
may be exposed to full view from its leaving the boiler until 
return, and consequently never liable to go out of repair. Its 
effectual application to every description of forcing-house is at 
present without a parallel; as, by the partial or entire. removal 
of any number of coders, an unv^jrying degree of moisture, 
always governed by the temperature maintained, ciin, with the 
greatest ease *and accuracy, be communicated. This alone, to 
practical men, will secure to it a decided preference. lied 
spiders, thrips, and all other insects, will be readily subdued ; 
and an atmosphere, at once invigorating and refreshing, at all 
times maintained. During the late very severe weather, when 
the thermometer was at 10^ it has proved to us its great 

/i, Hack path. 

b. Hark i>it, 50 ft. l^ng 
clear. 

Cf Exterior pit Tor dung 
» to revive the heat. 
d rf, Gratings to drains. 

c, Stiiik-trap to drain. 

Eig. 18. (i round Plan of a Pit io he heated in Mr. Corbett* 8 irttinncr. 

superiority jmost satisfactonly. It is ^r,ected in a geranium-house 
in our nurseij; and, by careful* comparison with a number of 
other mpdes of heating, our opinion of its excellence is very 
strongly confiriyeA It has also^ been tlioroiighly jtested in a 
pine-pit erected ])y us forta lady*in this neighbourhood, ^ilar 
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//, Glass roof. 

Bark pit 

//> Back path. 

f. Pit for dung casing. 

A', Drain. 

/, [lingcil cover of lodged boards, to 
protect the dung from the rain 
and wir.d. 

f«. Ground line. 

n, Suspended shelf for strawberry 
pots. 

o, Slate shelf for pots, 

p, Stink-traj) connnunieating with 
the cross drain (o), which lea^s to 
the main or barfM-built drain (/r). 
C*orl)etr8 hot-water apijaratns. 

St Hollow wall o» bricks on edge. 



Fig. If). Ct'oss Section qf a Pit to he heated according to .... . 

Corbett's System. 

1 

to the plan (figs. 18. and 19.) I now send you, which is designed 
for the approval of Mis Grace the Duke of Somerset. 

We can safely recommend this syoStem of Mr. Corbett’s as 
the best that has come under our observation; and we speak 
advisedly, having had a great deal to do with various systems of 
hot water under their worst and best forms. In grape, peach, 
and pine forcing, and in stoves appropriated to the culture of 
orchidaceous plants, it ranks above, and must ultimately super- 
sede, all other systems. Mr. Corbett, by his invention, has done 
much to advance horticulture, and conferred a great boon on 
his brother gardeners, deserving their best thanks, together with 
the patronage of their employers. 

Exeter Nursery ^ Jan. 10. J 84-1. ^ 

A moment’s reflection will convince our readers that^ the 
above mode of heating iloes not at all inUerfere with Mr. Penn’s 
system of ventilating; for*' the open gutters of hot-water, if 
placed in Mr. Penn’s het-air chamber instead of hjiSi pipes, or in 
part as a substitute for them, would doubtless saturate the air to 
be circulated \)etter than the water at tlie bottom of the cross- 
drain. We formed an unfavourable opinion of Mr. Corbett’s 
mode of heating when it was fiist announced, as will appear by 
our Volume for 1838, p. 527. ; and this was partly from an 
idea that Mr. Corbett claimed too much for it. Having heard 
Mr. Glendinning’s opinion on the subject, we have lost no time 
in publishing it, with a view to doing Mr. Corbett justice; and 
we hope that his system w'ill soon tak<i*that hig'n degree of rank 
among olhe* systems to which it seems so well entitled. — 
Cond. 


Art. III. On the Cyiisus Addmi^ or Purpljs Laburnum. 

By M. PoiTEAU. 

1 RECEIVED your valuable letter, and Pt is wil^h rnupli pride and 
satisfaction that I find you have applied to me rather th^?n, to any 
one else for the information desired rcsf)eGting the Cftisus 
Ad?) 
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Here follows a list of the articles in whith the Cytisas Adam/ 

is treated of in our Annals. 

• • 

1. Note on a new Cytisus, by M.^Prevost, vol. vih p. 93. 

2. Note on this* ilote, at the end of the same article) by 

Poiteau, p. 95. • 

3. J.’liysiological notice on the Cytisus Adam/, by Poiteau, 

vol. X. p. 11. 

4f. New observations on the Cytisus Adai?i/, by M , Camuzet, 
vol. xiii. p. 196. 

‘ 5. Considerations on vegetable tissue, with respect to the 
orange called the Bizarreric, by M. O. Leclerc, vol. xviii. 
p. 302. 

6. New observations op the Cytisus Adam/, by Poiteau, 
vol, xviii. p. 6. 

The Cytisus Adam/ has smooth leaves and branches like the 
Cytisus alpinus, which we call the sweet-scented cytisus, but the 
flowers are bufF (chamois), not so large, and less regular than 
those of either. Sometimes the C. Adam/ produces flowers half 
reddish yellow ; sometimes one of its buds produces a true 
branch of C. /.aburnum, with pubescent leaves, and long bunches 
of yellow flowe*rs exactly like the species, and seems inclined to 
return to its type. Hitherto nothing has prevented our con- 
sidering C. Adam/ to be a hybrid of C. Z/aburnum, of which 
the father is not known ; but here is a difficulty which puzzles 
us. This same C. Adam/ produces also, besides one or more 
branches of C. laburnum, branches of Cyfisus purpurcus, which 
remain small and slender, the leaves of which are small and 
smooth, and -the flower’s, instead of being in long pendulous 
bunches, are in pairs (geminces) and axillary, as in their na- 
tural type or natural species, only the flow^ers are rather larger 
than in their type, but they have their violet purple colour. 
Observe, that these branches of- C. Zaburnurn and of C. pur- 
pureus never proceed from casual buds (bourgeons adventifs), 
but from eyes naturally predisposed on the branches of C\ Adam/. 
It has happened three or four times, that, in a graft which had 
only two eyes, one has produced C. Adam/, and ih^ jothei 
C. purpiireus! • 

There is now to be seen at M. Bertin’s, nurseryman at Ver- 
sailles^ a cytisus which has these three species at once on the 
tame root. T^o explain this phenomenon, we must suppose that 
the eiementS of three species circulate separately under the bark 
of Cytisus Adarfj/, and that® each of them bursts forth at different 
places ; anef that the elements of Cytisus iaburnum bursting forth 
oftener than the <?lements of Cytisi^^ purpurcus, they must be 
either tmore active <#r more abundant. This being a^Imitted, it 
may be asked hov\^ these ihree elements are united under, the 
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bark of the Cytisus Adam/. To this we may reply, that the 
seed which produced this tree had been fecundated by the pollen 
of a cytisus or other tree not yet ascertained, and by the pollen 
of the Cytisus purpiireus ; this is supposing that the female in 
plants can be fecundated by several males at the same time. If 
this supposition is admitted in certain animals, there is no 
example that it is admitted in vegetables; for I consider all 
that M. Gallesio h%s said on superfcctations as not proved. I 
I knew Gallesio personally; he was an amateur who had 
no rations?! idea of vegetable physiology, and who gave as veri- 
fied facts what was only the fruit of his imagination. 

Now that it is a received opinion that the embryo pre- 
exists before fecundation (the embryo must be considered as the 
developcmcnt, by Tecimdation, of a germ situated at the extremity 
of one of the lateral fibres of the capilhiry leaf) in vegetables as in 
animals, and that it is acknowledged that the sexes are determined 
in the embryo before fecundation, it is difficult to admit that the 
three species enclosed without mingling under the bark of the 
C}^tisus Adam/ arc produced by the simple Ihct of vegetation, 
the action of which is admitted only to give life to the pre- 
existing embryo. 

In ordinary hybrids, the influence of the male and female is 
nearly equal on the embryo, and the plant produced partakes of 
the character of two plants : but in the Cytisus Adam/ there is 
little or no mixture ; each of the three species shows itself dis- 
tinct, sometimes in one place, softietimes in another, without its 
being previously foreseen. • 

If we could still say with' Buflbn, that the embryo is formed 
in the act of fecundaticwi, by the mixturc'of the seiAinal liquid of 
the male and of the female, the explanation of the origin of 
C. Adam/ would be easy ; but the preexistence of the embryo to 
fecundation being admitted, the opinion of BufTon is no longer 
valid. We must, therefore, sai of the C. Adam/ what has been 
said of the orange called Bizarrerie, namely, that in the act of 
fecundation the fructifying substances have not mingled com- 
pletely ; that some particles have remained untouched; that they 
have «!ived and vegetated of themselves in the embryo and in 
the seed ; that they continue to vegetate in the body of the tree 
always of themselves ; and that, when opportunity again presents 
itself, they produce a bud, branch, leaf, and flower of their own 
species. 

This, my dear Sir, is the 7ie plus uVra of the hypothesis which 
we have 1‘ounded here on the Bizarrerie and on the Cytisus 
Adam/. I hope you will do belter tlfan we have done. 

On the 2()th of this month, M. Ja(|ucs again presented to the 
Society of Horticulture a brapeh of Cytisus Adam/, which had 
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on bne side a shoot of Its own species beaitjing flowers and gla- 
brous leaves, and on the other a pubescent shoot with pubes- 
cent leaves* and rfie yellow flowers of C. Z/nburnurn. M, Jaqucs 
said that a more scientific person tl^an himself had discovered 
in the tissue of this tree three different sorts of molecules, which 
are the sources of the three species which exist under itt* bark, 
and which burst forth under certain circumstances. We expect 
to be shown the three different molecules. 

If you wish to know the history of the Biztirrerie, see LJHis^ 
ifire Natural dcs Ora7igeSy by Messrs. Risso and Poit«au, pub- 
lished in 1818, p. 17. 107. 

Paris^ Ma^28, 1840. 


Art. IV. Botanicaly Floricifjlturaly and Arboricnllural Notices of 
ike Kinds of Plants nexoly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantationsy or ^johich have been originated in them ; together xeith 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old or 7ieu>) already 
in Cidtixiation : the whole intended to se^'ve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the Kncyclopccdia of Plants f the “ Ilortns Brilnnnicusy' the 
‘‘ Hortus Lignosusy' arid the “ Ar'horetum et Fruiicetiim Britan* 
7iicumJ' 


Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 8s. 8d, coloured, plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c.. Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow. 

FAiwar ds's Boiapical Begisfer ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; ^86. 6d. coloured, 8s, plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, riofessor of Botany in the University College, 
London. 

Paxtons Magazine of Boianyy and Register of Flowo'ing Plants; 
in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2^. (W. each. 

The Ladies' Magazine if Gardening ; in monthly numbers ; 8vo, 
with coloured plates ; Is, 6d. each." Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 


20''4. MA'LVA 


Malvdcece 


latentvdilook. brick.c;olouml ^ A pr i « U Buenos Ayres 1840. D co. Hot. mag. 3846. 

A pretty plant, with prostrate stems, and pale red flowers. It is a native 
of Buenos Ayres, and will grow freely in the open border, (Bot. 

• 'lialsaviinrfr, 

+ Impdtiem I'bsra Lindl. Another Indian species of Iinpatiens. “It is 
loaded with delicate pole rose-coloured flowers, which are arranfed along the 
stem ; a«d, when gathered and placed in water in a sitting-room, it will con- 
tfhiie to expand them for four or five weeks successively.” (B, M R 
No. 2%, Jan.) * ^ 


•TROPiE'OLUM 

MoritziVlnum Kintzsch 


dfropa^oldcctc, 

Afr.Moritz^ ^ or 6 jl Yu Ciiraana 1S39. 


„ j, vyiiHjaim loo:/. S CO. Hot. 1) 

This pretty TrOpae ol^hii has ifie petals, or inner segments of the perianth 


[3844. 
Bot. mag. 




iiotanicni, Jiloriamraty am Arbormtliwai i\otices; 

while others in the o^en ground grew more vigorously, but did not flower. 

(Hot. Jan.) * 

LeguminoxiV. 

CUanthux co^iem LiiuII. ( Streblorhiza speciosa JEudl.) A very handsome 
plant, which will probably prove,.“a very good conservatory creeper.” (B, M, 
R,, No. 9,, Jan.) 

Acacia platjptera Lindl. A greenhouse plant from the Swan River. Both 
these plants have flowered in Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co.’s nursery at 
Exeter. (R. Af. R,, No. 10., Jan.) 

1515. SPIK.^l'A . [CO. Bot. reg. 1841, 4. 

kaiiitclifttica Dec. var. himalcnsls Lindl. Himalayas N A or 2 jn jl W IixUa 1838. D 

A very pretty kind of perennial iSpirm'a, which is quite hardy in Britis’i 
gardens, but which, like the other conunon kinds, “ flowers best when planted 
in a rather damp situation, and partially screened from the rqys of the sun.” 
{Rot, Jan.) 

Crnxsxtidceec, 

3356. ECHEVE'Il/^ [reg. 1841, 1. 

liirida Lmdt. lurid lAl «*■ ^ jn . S Mexico 1840. 1) T.p.s Bot. 

Goodenovm, 

G16. EU'TIIALES 

t macroph^'lla Lintf/. largc-lvd ^ lAl or 4 su Y.Br Port Augusta 1839. 1) co. BoLreg. 
A very handsome greenhouse perennial, sent home from Port Augusta, in 
New South Wales, by Mrs. Molley. It is a very showy plant, with bright 
yellow and brown dowers, which are produced in succession throughout tiui 
whole summer and autumn. It grow.s in any rich free soil, and strikes freely 
from cuttings. (Rut, Reg,, Jan.) 

6V.?«<7’iiiccae. 

17C2. <3LOXPN/.'/ p. 271. 

rObraPox/. red jg 123 or 1 s S liio Janeiro 1840. D s.p Paxt. mag. of bot. vol. vii. 

A very beautiful species, with rich scarlet flowers. It is in the Epsom 
Nursery,’ and at Mr. Lowe’s at Clapton. “ It is [iropagated by plantiiig tljc 
leaves in sand, and placing the pots co'ntaining them in a Inimitl temperature. 

The leaves, likewise, if carefully fastened flatly os moi.st sand, and shaded from 
solar influence, will sometimes protrude roots, and form young plants, from 
many parts of the midrib.” (Panel, Mag, of Bol.^ Jan.) 

Pedalinccc, 

1720. MAUTY'N/J.. 

frkgraiis fragrant or 1 jn C Mexico 1840. S r.m. Bot. reg. 1841, 0. 

This very beautiful plant has been already mentioned in our preceding 
Number (p. 13. ); and, unlike all the other species of the genus, it is fragrant. 

It should be grown in light rich soil. (Rol, Reg,^ January.) 

Qonvol vuldcccc, 

JjmmtPa batatdiV/?,? Benth. This is said to he the true jalap plant. There are 
only two [ilants in the Horticultural Society’s (Jarden, and it 1ms hitherto been 
found' impossible to propagate them. They Imvii large, fleshy, oblong tubers, 
and dark crimson flowers. (B, R, A/., No. ^.3., Janiiai-y.) 

Scrojihrdnrinea:, 

[was daughter to the Emperor of Russia.) 

* P A ULO' WN/yl ,Sieb. ( In honour of the name of the Hereditary Princess of the Netherlands, who 

imperiiili.s Sird. imperial ^ or 30 ap L Japan 1840. C co. Ladies’ Mag. of Card , 1. 1. 

This very beautiful tree, having proved quite hardy in the Jar Jin dcs l^lantcs 
in Paris, will be a great addition to our afirubherics'and ornamental planta- 
tions. It will grow in any common garden soil, hut it thrivc.s best in one that 
is dry, and somewhat loamy. (Ladirx* Ailrfg. r/ Gard,^ January.) 

1807. ANGELO'NIA 

corm'gera J/ooL horn-bearing lED * pr 1 au P Brazil 183D. S eo. -’Bot. mag. 3848. 
Spnonymej A. cilidta Gardner. ^ ^ 

A pretty stove annual from Brazil. The flowers are rather small, hut 
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“ extremely rich in coloui^ and a beautiful object fdt a niicroscone.” ( Jini, 
^Mag,, January.) 

Lalnattc, 


[flower. ) 

ORTHOSrPHOK Benth. (From orthos^ straight, and siphon, a tube, in alliision to the form of the 
incflrrus Bentk. incurved ^K\ pr 1 my. jn #Pk Silhet 1839. 1) co. Hot. mag. 3847. 

A pretty stove perennial from the East Indies. (Bot, Mag,y January.^ 

Thipnelea\ ' 

Pim^lca spectahUk Lindl. A very handsome plant, with “ large heads of 
pink flowers, collected within broad floral leaves, rirhlv stained and bordered 
with crimson.” {B, AI, It., No. 18., January.) 


* OrchU1acc<L\ 

254b. ONCI'DIUM [mag. 3845. 

macrantherum Hook, large-anthcred ^ IZ3 cu ap G. P Mexico 1840. O i.w.p Hot. 

A little insignificant plant, with a very few small pale flowers. (^Bot, Mag,^ 
January.) 

2546. CONGO' , 

bufbnia Limil. toad-.vA'mncrf £ ESI or 1 my Var. Hraail 1838. O r.w.p Bot. rog. 1841, 2 

A handsome species of Gongor^, from the lightness and shape of its flowers, 
though their colour is a dingy yellow, variegated witii j)urple, green, and brown. 
(BoL Ih’g., January.) 

G.fulva var. vitel/ina Lindl. A very pretty plant, “ with bright yellow 
flowers, le.ss spotted than usual;” a native of Mexico. {B. M. R., No. ^4., 
January.) 

Catmehm, A plate is given in the Bot, Beg, (t. 5,), containing detached 
single flowers of the following five sjjecies and varieties of this genus : — C. cal- 
losum, cornrituin,«l)arbatuin var. [)roboscidcum, laininatuni var. eburncum, and 
lancifcruni. 

PUmrolhaUis recurva Lindl. A creeping plant, with tlull purple flowers. ( B, 

M. R., No. 1., January.) ^ - 

P,iutcola Lindl. With small yellow flowers. (//;«/., No. 2.) 

A'poruw shiufUum Lindl. From Sincaj)orc, with pale yellowish green flowers. 

No.3.) • _ . * . . ’ . 

Antn^na bambusjr/()//a Liidl. An Indian ej)iphyte, “ with the foliage and 
abit of a siiiull bamboo, and the flowers oli a (Jatth;ya.” It has flowered at 
Messrs. Loddiges’s. {B, AI, R,, No. 5., January^) 


Art. V. On the Culture of the Peach in the open Air, By Robert 

Errington. 

# 

The peach belongs to the natural order jT^sacejo, and is the 
/^ersica vulgaris of botanists : it is a native of Persia and was 
first brought into Europe by the Romans, in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius, and introduced into this country about three 
centuries ago,® although by some thought to have been Brought 
over during the Roman invasion, which is not,improJ)able. The 
tree ig known to abound with hydrocyanic or prussic acid, 
ftnd hence probably the injury resulting from eating the fruit 
previously fb the full development of the saccharine juice. The 
fruit in a perfeetl;^ ripened state is Jiighly and justly esteemed, 
and when flivested of its^skin is one* of the most wholesome 
brought to table, afld peculiarly calculated for invalids. 

Th5«cTimate of Devon is eminentfy favourable for the growth 
of the peach in t4ie open air : itie following observations will 
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therefore /ippiy to *th4t mode of culture. * It is almost useless* to 
state that the nectarine is a mere variety of the peach, and the* 
treatment suitable to the one is equally so to ihft otlief. 

The preparation of llie border, and the^ proper soil to secure 
healthy and fruitful trees, form a fundamental part of our enquiry ; 
it is the groundwork of the whole. So much in truth depends 
upon a border prepared upon sound principles, that, unless this 
is done, it will be impossible to produce healthy, well ripened, 
and fruitful wood, liorders, to be attended with such a result, can 
only be properly formed by gardeners who possess a physiological* 
knowledge of the peach tree. As the branches are subjected to 
artificial regulation, it becomes equally important ^o place the 
roots under similar control, and to obviate as much as possible 
the absorption of ingredients placed beyond the reach of at- 
mospheric influence. It never can be too often insisted upon, 
nor too well understood, that noxious juices are always found 
in a more fluid state, and in that condition much more readily 
imbibed, than nutritious juices ; and that these crude ingredients 
are found in far greater cjuantities at a considerable distance 
from the surface, beyond the reach of atmospheric action, which 
alone can decompose the carbonic acid, and assimilate the 
proper juice; bearing in mind, also, that the absorption of 
Jiquids depends upon their degrees of fluidity, and that impure 
and imperfectly converted juice is always found in that state, 
and the further it is removed from solar influence, so is its 
degree of fluidity, and hence also its perniciousneSrS. How often 
do we hear complaints of failure ? And the mystery under which 
these are enveloped is the vigorous state of the trees, which are 
annually producing immense quantities of redundant shoots, 
requiring the saw to remove them. We hear the cause at- 
tributed to a bad season, or a bad situation, while in truth it is 
a radically bad border, equally badly managed. This annual 
dislodgement of so much wood, produced in consequence of 
such an abundant supply of impure food, placed out of the reach 
of the action of the atmosphere, and thus freely absorbed by the 
spongelets, renders pruning unavoidable and extensive, so that 
sound, ^cicatrisation is rarely effected. Gum will therefore be 
found exuding in all directions: tliis is caused by so much 
lopping becoming necessary to keep the tree within bounds. 
The excerning of gurn is a sure sign of the absorption a,pd im- 
perfect elaboration of an undue portion of noxious fluids. The 
sap thus extra vasated frequently accumulates under 'a degree of 
compression in the old branches of tfie tree; it will thereTbre be 
found excreting as the temperature increases, and accumulating 
in impenetrable masses, completely preventing the ascent and 
descent of the sap, and ultimately producing death ^Terever 
these indurated lumps form. ‘ 
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"Having, I trust, cISarly and satisfactorily pointed out the cause 
®of failure, as regards the absorption of impure and pernicious 
fluids by fhe spftngioles, the next point to be considered will be 
the formation of bc^’ders upon a«riglit principle, completely 
obviating the possibility of such fatal consequences. 

When new gardens are forming in low and damp situations, 
particularly with a retentive subsoil, I should always insist on 
keeping the walls well out of the ground, by raising the foundation 
to where the set-ofF takfs place considerably above fhe surface 
Jevel ; by so doing there is secured to the border a much greater 
inclination than is usual, or would be desirable under more 
favourable Gircumstanccs. llie oblique tendency thus secured 
will assist in carrying off the redundant precipitations, whether 
natural or artificial, to the front of the bordet. It*will be ab- 
solutely indispensable, in such situations, to provide gutters along 
the edges of the walks to receive this surface water, ns well as 
drains under for carrying off this and all other superabundant 
moisture. A moderated supply of water, to produce and relajn 
in the soil in which the trees are planted a medium temperament, 
should be a paramount object in tlie original formation of the 
border, that a jontrolled supply of properly converted footl may 
be promoted and secured. It will be desirable to have borders 
from 10 ft. to 18 ft. wide, and bearing some proportion to the^, 
lieight of the wall ; and walls from 10 ft. to 14* ft. high will be 
found in every respect suitable for the peach tree. The height 
of the walls also should bear®some proportion to the space 
cnclosejil, as a small pie«c^ of ground surrounded with xi high w'all 
will be just as objectionable as a large area enclosed with a low 
wall. The bc^'dcr should be excavated Q ft. 6 in. or 3 ft. deep, 
giving a similar inclfnation to the bottom, as has already been 
described for the surface : this measurement shoifld be taken 
from where it is intended to finish with the proper soil, that is, 

6 in. above the set-off I shoulcWtheii recommend a good drain 
to be formed in front of the border and parallel with the wall ; 
the top of this drain should be level with the bottom surface 
that it may receive all the surplus water, whether arising 
naturally, or that which may percolate through the soil; I.^ould 
then place 1 iT. of loose Augh rubble over the entire bottom 
of the border. The material used for this purposes should be 
such a^ would secure the most perfect drainage ; over this 
\Aace a few inches of furze, ferns, or any description of light 
oriishtrood, Po present the soil mixing with the drainage. In 
some situations Inuch of this preparation will be unnecessary : 
3ut it should be attended ©to under every modification of cir- 
nimstances. The facts which I have; detailed, founded as they 
ire upoft a phyj^iological investigation of the subject, clearly 
ducidate the course to piiusiie, aifcl how utterly fruitless it*is to 
184U-V-II. 3clS?r. 
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expect anjr other than mere chance success, when based upbn 
nothing besides empirical skill. 

The soil niost suitable in my opinion for a peach tree border 
is, sound maiden loam of a medium texture, taken from old 
pasture land, cut 2 or 3 inches thick, and piled in heaps for a 
few months, when it may be chopped vertically with the spade 
and put into the border. Allowance should be made for the soil 
settling down : it must therefore be kept at least 6 in. above the 
intended Lvel ; this will be preferable to filling in the border 
what it may sink after the trees are planted, because tliis would 
bury the roots as well as the stem of the tree, and would be 
nearly as fatal an error as planting on an unprepared border. 
It may appear rather questionable, because contrary to the 
general practice, lo employ nothing more than this pure and 
primitive loam, in no way enriched ; but borders containing 
soil richly and liberally manured, more especially in low and 
wet situations, holtl an overabundant supply of moisture, which 
does not escape either by percolation or transpiration : hence the 
presentation of immense quantities of impure and crude fluids, 
producing all those baneful effects already described. Under 
every variety of circumstance, theiefore, it is important to avoid 
the mixing of any kind of manure whatever with the soil which 
, J have here recommended, and would urge to be used in every 
situation where the peach is cultivated for its fruit. A border 
formed upon the principle which I have endeavoured to 
describe, and the specified kind of soil, will secure the most 
happy results. Extraordinary annual /juan titles of wood will 
never be produced; therefore, severe pruning W^ill be obviated, 
the age of the tree very much extended, and its frnitfulncss most 
effectually sustained. 

The following select list of peaches and nectarines are the 
best sorts in cultivation, and may be relied upon as excellent, if 
procured true to their namet. To assist in their identifica- 
tion, I have appended the forms of the leaves and flowers, as 
given by Mr. Thompson of the London Horticultural Society, 
who is by far the best pomologist in modern times. Having 
proved the whole in the following list, I speak with some con- 
fidence as to their merits; I have placed them irf' their order of 


ripening. Those marked with an asterisk 

arc indispensable 

a small collection. 




NECTARINES. 


' Names. 

Leaves. 

Flowcs|. 

Hunt’s Tawny 

- serrated with out gkinds small. 

♦Downton 

•j renifonn glands 

- - s small. 

* Elriige 

- reniform ^^lands 

- - small. 

Brugnon 

reniforin glands 

small. 

♦ Violettc Hative 

- renirorin glands 

- - fiiuhll. 

Murry 

^.ruirorm glands 

- • - small. 

Pitmaston Orange 

- globose gl..nds 

- , - lar^c. 

N.w white 

- renifonn glands 

large. 
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PEACHES. 


Nsmes. 


Leaves. 

Flowers. 

Grosse Micnonne 

.. 

globose glands 

. large. 

Red Magdalen (of ^Jllcr) 

serrated, nvithout glands 

large. 

Spring Grove 

- 

globose glands 

large. , 

Royal George 

- 

serrated, without glands 

smalL 

Noblesse 

. 

serrated, without glands 

large. 

Malta - - - 

. 

serrated, without glands 

large. 

George the Fourth 

. 

globose glands 

small. 

Royal Charlotte 

- 

serrated, without gTands 

«mall. 

Bellcgarde 

• 

globose glands 

small. 

Barrington 

- 

globose glands 

large. 

Chancellor 


reniform glands 

small. 

Late Admirable 

. 

globose glands 

small. 

Nivettc 

- 

globose glands 

small. 

Morrisania Pound 

- 

globose glands - • - 

• small. 


The above collection contains nothing but freestone peaches 
and nectarines ; unhappil}^ there exists a division of opinion as 
to whether clingstones should be entirely rejected : for my own 
])art 1 have long since made up my mind never to plant ^ 
clingstone, considering the extensive assortment of first-rate 
kinds of melters from which we have to choose. 

The time I »roiild recommend to plant the peach tree, in 
preference to any other, would be the end of October and be- 
ginning of November, because the sap is not then wholly inactive. •< 
They may, however, be planted wdtli considerable success, from 
that time until the end of February. Select trees the third 
season after bifdding which hav^ been carefully trained in the 
nursery^ those that lia^? produced the shoots of equal and 
moderate strength should be preferred : there is nothing so 
desirable as seeing a free go the right vtay at first ; therefore, 
tills is a point worth attention. In planting, never dig a pit, 
but lay the roots carefully on the surface of the border, and cover 
them not deeper than 3 in. It is advisable, after planting, to 
cover the hill with a little loose filter, to protect the roots from 
drying winds. The distances between the trees will depend 
upon the height of the wall and the width of the border; the 
space between them will therefore vary from 14 ft. to 20 ft. 
Should any of J[he trees, after having been planted two or*ftiree 
years, be growing more vigorously than is desired, I would re- 
commend their being taken up and replanted ; ^reat diution will 
be requisite in this operation to preserve uninjured all their 
filSres: a thre^ -pronged fork must be used, and every precautign 
maintfftned throu^li 4 )ut the j^rformance. When the tree is com- 
pletely out ot the ground, level in th*c ^oil and gently tread it, 
keeping it rathi^r a|jove tlftin under the original level of the 
border ;^tlie tree will then be planted •completely on the surface, 
and covered as is tRe former instaiicc . this should be done in 
•October, so that Qie soil stould be properly consolidated bfifoitj 
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the pruning and nailing season arrives ; otherwise the plant will 
hang by the shreds as the soil settles down, and^exposj^ the roots, 
to the manifest injury of the tree. This is a point worth 
attention in all new-plantkl trees, especially if in an entirely 
new-formed border. 

Much has been written on training the peach tree, and^ every 
scientific cultivator has his favourite system. The kitchen- 
garden at. Bicton, which I originally planned and planted about 
nine years ago, contains a greater number of fine specimens of 
training, than I have ever witnessed in any one garden ; therefore, 
to detail the manner of training so successfully pursued tliere 
under my direction may suffice for our present purpose. I 
may, however, remark by the way, that the system, because it is 
a system, recommended by Seymour and described in Loudon’s 
Gardener^ s Magazine for 1826 , has not been so generally 
adopted as its apparent simplicity would have induced us to 
expect. Not having seen it either extensively or very successfully 
practised, its superiority became a questionable matter ; there- 
fore I adhered to another mode, presenting to me superior 
claims, because conforming more to the natural character ami 
habits of the tree, advantages in niy humble opinion not to be 
overlooked; as by this system a mon? regular distribution and 
elaboration of the sap is maintainetl, and thereby assistance to 
provide the kind and quantity of wood so desirable to induce 
health, secure a crop, and prolong the age of the tree. The 
mode of training which I commenced with in 1832 i'' also 
described in Loudon’s Ga/*dene?'^s Maghzine for 1834 -, and seems 
to have been successfully practised by the able author of that 
paper for thirty years. This .system deviates fibm the old fan 
manner of. training, by regularly be.iding the branches iii a 
curvilinear manner from the bole of the tree to their extremities, 


and giving them a slight tend- 
ency to the top of the wall. In 

this plan of training, the grand \ A 

principle is, to elongate the under X \\ \ fl V 

side branches, so as to give them \ jj {/ / / 

precedence of the central ones ; V I 

this will regulate the propul- / 

sion and distribution of the sap, / / 

and moderate the shoots in the ^ 

centre of the tree. By the " "" 

adoption of this very simple 

natural system of training the 

peach tree, various inexplicable failures wiP be avoided; such as 


premature decay, an unequal quantity of young wood in the 
centre of the tree, and the^ronstant and grievous calamity of 
losing the entire under limbs, and Completely' disfiguring it for 
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ever. The subject of training might fill a volume to little 
purpose : enough has been said to explain the principle which I 
have preferred in practice, and am solicitous to see gencraUy 
adopted. 

To those who have acted upon these principles, the process 
of pruning wilt be rendered a less difficult matter than under 
more untoward circumstances, especially at winter pruning, when 
it is indispensable to cut away enormous quantities of young- 
wood. I'liis will be in a great measure obviated, particularly 
when a system of summer pruning is practised. Wherever the 
peadln is cultivated upon scientific principles, an annual dis- 
biiddiiTg will always tak*e place when J;he young shoots are about 
2 in. long, which will generally be about the end of May. Select 
the shoots always foy ifext year’s bearing as near as possible to 
the bottom of the present bearing wood, and rub gll the others 
off unless there is any scarcity of young wood, w hen it may be 
requisite to leave for winter regulation a few shoots occasionally. 
As to the buds which are intendecl to allow fruit to swell, instead 
of rubbing them clean off close to the shoot, it will be better to 
pinch them out half an inch from the wood, as the few leaves 
left at the base will assist in swelling the fruit. Any shoots that 
are intended «for bearing jvood and are growing out to(f vigo- 
rously, should be stopped back ; and any of the leaders which 
may appear unusually strong should have th^r pofnts pinched 
j?ut, tlfat they may make fresh growth and throw out laterals. 
The ^ winter pruning should commence the last fortnighi; in 
February, and.effd the second week in March; during this 
period the iJow^er and leaf buds will readily distinguished, the 
former by their fat®btuse%rm, the latter by their pointed form, 
Bnabli»g*the operator to proceed with certainty and rapiditv. 
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Thin out the bearing wood to about 6 in. apart, and occasionally 
cut out some of the intervening small branches where any thing 
like confusion exists, and shorten back every bearing shoot at a 
leaf bud, one half or two thirds, according to its strength ; and 
any branches affected with decay or gumtning should be re- 
moved, and the tree regulated accordingly. In pruning, always 
cut behind the bud and about a quarter of an inch above 

I have always until lately entertained the strongest aversion 
from all k^nds of washes, except clean water, but have been com- 
pelled by adverse visitations to have recoVirse to something besides 
water, ^fhe summer of 1838 will long be remembered by me, 
as a season when peach trees suffered greater injury from aphi- 
des, than in all others put together during my remembrance. No 
sooner did. the leaves make an effort to develope themselves in 
the spring, and throughout the whole summer, than they were 
attacked and utterly destroyed. I applied in their turn pure 
water, lime w’ater, tobacco water, soaj^y water, and powderings 
of sulphur, but all my efforts to subdue them proved utterly 
unavailing. The attention the trees received during the entire 
season was beyond all precedent, and at the close of the autumn 
I had the mortification of witnessing all my assiduity and appli- 
cation totally frustrated. From the high condition in which the 
roots were, and the fruitless efforts made to produce wood, it 
may be. supposed the extravasated sap was oozing out in all 
directions. Tlie injury thus inflicted upon the most splendid 
trees I ever beheld, was to me heart-rending; priiicipal branches 
were, in some instances, so seriously injured, as to render them 
of no further use ; and twa beautiful tree's w^erc damaged to such 
an extent, that I dug them up, — with what feelings I will leave 
my brethren of the blue apron to guess. - In this stale of des- 
peration, I H'as compelled to try experiments, which w^ere hap- 
pily attended with the most satisfactory results. Lime water was 
strongly recommended by some eminent horticulturists, as a 
preventive to attacks of insects, and every disease to which 
peach trees are subject, by keeping them regularly syringed with 
it during the winter. This I found beneficial, but it bore no com- 
parison to the following composition : — half a peck of unslaked 
lime,‘‘d quarter of a peck of fresh root, two pounds of soft or 
black soap, and one pound of black sulphur (sulphur vivum). 
The soap was dissolved in a vessel with boiling water, and the 
other ingredients afterwards mixed with it, and just as much 
water added as reduced the whole to a creamy cons’stency,, As 
soon as the pruning was finished, fend previously to nailing, I 
made one man regularly besmear every part of the tree, branch 
by branch ; a fine day was selected for the purpose, which soon 
dried the composition, shovi'ing any place that had esc£?pcd. In 
order to secure to every parfr a coat of the infixturc, I caused 
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another man to follow 'about half an hour afterwards, pnd care- 
fully wash every crevice that had been missed by the first per- 
son. Th# cornjlbsition was applied w'ith a piece of soft cloth 
or sponge, and used hot as the h^nd could be suffered in it. 
Great caution was* necessary not to rub off* the flower (^uds, 
which at this season are very prominent. Those trees only 
that were most seriously injured were .washed with this mixture. 
As the season advanced my hopes brightened, and I had the 
gratification of witnessing the most compile success ; trees, 
jf which there remainetl but the skeletons of what 4;hey once 
were, the mere remnants of former grandeur, presenting a de- 
gree of health unexampled as far as my experience goes, clothed 
with a redundancy of wonderfully large and densely green foliage, 
and not a curled or blotched leaf visible. The tnses washed 
with lime water were in good condition, but not entirely free 
from occasional attacks of aphides. The difference in health of 
those syringed with lime water, and the others that w^ere washed 
with the mixture, could be easily distinguished the whole length 
of the garden. Aphides are more particularly generated in dfy 
and clear weather, and I am convinced they cannot exist, much 
less reproduce themselves, on trees clothed with this composi- 
tion during the influence of a clear sun. The noxious exhala- 
tions may probably be the cause of this. Having pointed out 
the efficacy of this wash to several eminent practical gardeners, 
they concurred as to its apparent wonderful excellence ; therefore, 
after the publicity which 1 now^^ive it, it will remain for others 
to prove its utility. , 

In nailing peach trees, I would recommend the use of new 
shreds, and I have always directed the dark-coloured ones to be 
selected for this purpose, as presenting by contrast a much 
neater appearance ; the pieces employed as shreds ?ire generally 
cut too large, little strength being required, as they are only 
expected to last one year. I would, however, strongly insist 
upon all peach walls having copper wire extended longitudinally, 
and fastened to eyes let into the wall. The wires should be about 
6 or 7 inches apart, and the trees fastened to them with bast liga- 
tures. There is much to approve in this, and to recomq^^nd it 
for general adoption, botlif as regards present as well as ultimate 
economy : a practical man will at once see the greaUad vantages 
resultiyg from such a system, and the uninitiated will soon dis- 
<5over that a man can tie two trees in the same time he could 
nail 6ne, arfd his walls will not be subject to the injury of having 
, annually some fhousands oT nails driven into them. 

Whenever the blossoii^ begin to *be partially developed, I 
advise protecting ftie trees with bynting : this will be money 
w’ell e5^ended ;^tht bunting wiU be found very useful during 
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summer (or other purposes, such ns shncling plants in hothouses, 
and covering various kinds of fruits from birds and wasps. The 
bunting should be stretched from the coping df the Wall to the 
ground, and fastened 3 ft. , from the bottom of the wall. This 
protection will be of great service to keep oft* the cold rains and 
frosts, so prevalent at this season : during fine days the bunting 
should be removed, and tjie trees exposed to the full influence 
of the sun’s rays ; and . when the petals of the blossoms are all 
dropped, ihe hunting should be entirely taken away. From this 
time until the fruit begins to ripen, ancl immediately after it ii 
gathered, refreshing and sometimes copious waterings with the 
engine should be given, according to the state of thtj atmosphere ; 
\yhich will keep the trees clean and free from red spider. Clear 
lime water may with advantage be applied when insects abound. 

Peach tree, and indeed all other liinds of fruit tree, borders 
should be occasionally forked up ; no spade should ever be per- 
mitted in such a place, nay, not even amongst gooseberry bushes : 
the manifest injury annually committed by this implement, and 
the disposition to use it amongst common labourers in gardens, 
ought to put every ardent cultivator on his guard. No vege- 
tables should ever be cultivated on fruit tree borders : this would 
provoke an annual supply of manure, and be tlie Ibrerunner of 
all the evils w’hich I am so anxious to sec banislied from the 
common practice of gardening. 

Far less attention has hitherto been paid to thinning peaches 
and nectarines in a young state, ♦than our limited practice would 
induce us to follow : on this depends ^he full size of the Vruit, 
and with it the flavour; arid on tlic regularity *and frequency of 
the process the security of the crop in a great ine.vure rests. 

T.he first thinning should take place at the same tiinewdlh ihe 
disbudding; 'the second when the summer shoots are sufficiently 
advanced to require nailing or tying; and, finally, at the time 
of the second nailing of the current year’s shoots, which will be 
just after stoning, when no danger need be apprehended of the 
fruit falling off. During the period of stoning, I would insist 
on the suspension of all w'aterings, particularly to the border ; 
but, soon as the swelling begins after stoning, I always deem 
it advisable to keep the border moisC with modeAte waterings, 
until the fruit is approaching to maturity; this assistance, when 
the last effort Is making, will wonderfully aid the trees tp swell 
their fruit to a full size. 

i flatter myself that these observations on tlie ctilture •of an 
important fruit, may be of use to s6me of tfie »nembers of our 
profession. They have al least the merit of being Ihe result of 
patient attention and practical experience. 

Exeter, Jan. 1841 . 
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Art. VI. Mode oj destroying the Green f'ly on Peachy Trees. 

By COTSWOLD. 

As soon Ks the ^insects begin to appear, 1 prepare to get rid of 
them by making the j^^ater-pipes as Ijot as I can. I then fill the 
house with tobacco ’smoke, and water the pipes afterwards, ;so as 
to fill the atmosphere of the house with steam, at the sanYfe time 
that ii is full of smoke. After the steam is condensed on the 
leaves and points of the young shoots, .globules of the tobacco- 
oil will be found on the surface of the globules of water, some- 
^thiiig in the same way as the prismatic colours are s4)own in a 
soap-bubble blown from a tobacco-pipc. This operation not 
only completely destroys the green fly, but also the scale upon 
the upper surface of the leaves of orange trees, because the 
insects are exposed to the descending vapour. This vapour, 
when deposited on the leaves, has quite a caustic taste. I have 
practised this method for years, and always with complete 
success. 

Jan, 17. 1841. 


Art VII. Qngrowiffir Three Crops of Grapes in One House. 

By T. S. W. 

In your notice of the gardens at Hungerton Hall, Vol. XVI.* 
p. 570., you describe a mode, practised there, of growing three 
crops of grapes in one house in«one year as being new, and well 
desefving of imitation. ^ That it is a mode rarely adopted by 
garderflers I am aware ; and I would wish to draw their attention 
to this most important subject. Freqit^ntly have I regretted 
seeing vineries made no manner of use of'one half the year, 
when, by a little management, ripe grapes might be produced 
in them seven or eight months in the year ; so that one house 
might serve the purpose of two or three. 

This method of growing grapes was practised several years 
ago at a place a few miles north of London, where I filled the 
situation of under-gardener. The house was 45 ft. long, and 18 ft. 
wide: a pit occupied the centre, formerly used for fruiting j)ines. 
The flue entered the back of the house at one end, and was 
carried round the front and under the back , pathway into the 
chimmyr at the same end the flue entered. Open wooden work 
wras placed over the back flue to walk upon. 

Vines wet’e planted in the front pathway next the pit. One 
under each rafter these produced live first crop of grapes. We 
began forciitg them in the ])eginning of February, and they were 
ripe by the middle 8r latter end of June. Those for the second 
crop w^e planted outside the house,’ in the front. They were 
introduced into th^house in the lader end of March or begioniug 
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of April, .and trained, over the front flue And pathway, as well as 
up some of the rafters : these ripened their fruit in August. ' 

The vine producing the last crop was planted at the front 
corner of one end outside it was carried, with a single stem up 
the end rafter to the back wall, where it was*' trained just under 
the coping to the full length of the house. A shoot or secondary 
branch from the main stem was left so as to come in at* each 
rafter of the house when introduced. This was performed 
about thet beginning of September, by entirely removing the 
end of the house for the purpose, which*' was afterwards replaced;. 
The principal stem was trained to the wires near the back wall, 
and the smaller branches down the rafters towards the front. 
At this time, the first crop of grapes being cut, the vines were 
taken across the flue and outside the front sashes, there to 
remain until the February following.!. 

The vine planted at the end was a cutting from the celebrated 
Valentine’s vine, and an exceeding good bearer. I have known 
it to ripen off* upwards of 300 bunches ; and, although not 
extraordinarily large, the berries were well swelled and coloured. 
I do not recollect ever seeing a shriveled berry upon the vine. 
I have cut grapes from it on the 8th of February, and they were 
then in excellent condition. 

I feel convinced vineries might be built, with little extra 
expense, that would answer the purpose of growing three, if not 
lour, crops of grapes in one year: and at some future time I 
may possibly send you a plan of one w'ell adapted for the pur- 
pose. [We shall be glad to receive it, and lay it before our 
readers.] 

Sussex^ Dec- 26. 184*/). 


Aht. VIIL A Method of soxioing Peas and Beans in Boxes for Trans- 
planting, By H. O. 

I BEG to draw the attention of your readers to the following 
method of growing and transplanting peas and beans, without 
materially injuring their roots. 

Procure two boards, about 6 in. broad, and as long as the 
border into which you intend to transplant them^is wide, say 8 
or 9 feet; bevel off’ one edge of each board ; on the edge thus 
beveled of one of the boards drive in three or four small, staples 
at equal distances, and the same distance from each end as froni 
each other. On the beveled edge of the other board drive^hree 
or four small hooks, or pieces of strong wirebent, to hook in. 
the staples, at the same distance fron^each other as the staples : 
by now hooking them together, they will form two sides of an 
equilateral triangle. At eacl^ end of one df tjie boards* should 
be nailed a piece of wood of <he shape of tHe. above-mentioned 
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trirfngle, and the other* board must be fastened to this^by hooks 
end eyes. It is now ready to be filled with soil for sowing the 
peas ; but^t will require two blocks of wood to stand upon, one 
at each end. Therefj)re, have a triangular piece cut out, or two 
blocks of any length cut so as to hold any quantitj' of troughs 
you wish. When they are to be transplanted, drills should be 
drawn^ and the troughs placed in them : unhook the two ends ; 
the side boards are then easily unheok€;il and taken away, when 
the peas will fall into the trench, and nnfliy immerliately be 
snoulded up. 

^ Essex, Jan. 6. 1841. 


Art. IX. An accidental Discovery of an hjiprovefl Mode of 
blanching Sea-kale and Rhubarb voilh Peat Soil. By David 
Robertson. * 

In 1824, being then gardener to Captain George Bryan, Jen- 
kinstown, in the county of Kilkenny, the sea-kale beds were 
adjoining the frame ground ; and, in consequence of some irfi- 
provements, a quantitj^ of peat was removed in November, part 
of which was laid above the beds. In clearing it away in 
January, the kfie that was under the peat was finely blanched, 
extremely clean and white, and fit for the table; while that 
portion which was not covered with peat had not begun to* 
vegetate. 

Being much struck with the r^ipid progress of its growth, and 
convfnccd of tlie excellence of the covering thus accidentally 
cmployVjd, the following season, in . November, I had a bed 
covered with free peat soil to the depth oj’ 10 or 12 inches, and 
forced with stable littM’ in the usual way ; and it was fit to cut at 
Christmas. In this case the use of the peat is chieflj for blanch- 
ing. When the season is more advanced, stable litter may be dis- 
pensed with ; and beds covered with peat in November, or later, 
according as it is required, would be fit to gather in the inter- 
mediate season between the forced sea-kale and that in the open 
ground which had not been covered with peat. The peat 
evidently forwards its growth a few weeks without forcing;jj,with 
litter; acting,* doubtless, ar a non-conductor to the heat in the 
soil, in the same manner as a covering of snow. 

Rhubarb may be successfully treated in the same manner, 
only it requires a greater depth of peat, according to its height; 
say If in. 

As far as my# oBservatiofi extends, the peat is far superior, 
Tor both seh-kale and rhjibarb, to cbal ashes or other sub- 
stances, and ako bitter than pots, the kale or rhubarb being 
more efeetually blacched and better fiavoured. 

Slanvoell Nurse'iy^ Edinburgh, Die. 1840. 
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CuUtire of Celeii/. 


Art. X. Comparative Result from cultivaiing Nine Sorts of Celery, 
By James Seymour, Gardener to the Countess of Bridgewater, at 
Ashridge Park, Herts. 

According to promise, I, send you tbci following remarks on 
nine, sorts of celery, which I grew in the year 1840. They 
were treated all alike as to the time of sowing, planting, &c. 
The seed was sown on the 16th of March, and afterwards treated 
as I recommend in my artfcle on celery, in your Volume for 
1840, p. 01. I hope that other gardeners will send you an 
account of the experiments which they make on vegetables, 
fruits, flowers, &c., which I consider is always of the greatest 
importance to your readers, and particularly so when they come 
from practical men. I shall be glad to see the opinions and 
remarks of gardeners that have grown the following sorts of celery, 
their manner of treatment, &c. 


Sorts. 

No. of Plants. 

Hed Celery. 


EViley’s Gigantic 
Manchester Large Giant 

63 

69 

Perkins’s Large 

62 

Russian Pink 

67 

Seymour’s Solid 

141 

While Celery. | 

Kentucky, or Lion’s PaW| 

20 

Law’s Giant | 

68 

Siberian j 

20 

Seymour’s Superb Whitei 

1 

1 

324 


Proved sol 


52 

(U 

2»i 

25 

all 


all 

all 

all 

all 


1 1 Grows quick, but runs soon. 

S Coarse, and bad-tasted. 

Very bad : not worth growing. 
42 Uo. do. 

none Very solid, of a peculiar 

growth, and tine davour. 


none 

none 

none 

none 


Very solid ; of .slow growth ; 

too broad in the leal stalk. 
Very solid ; a good sort. 

Very solid ; a good sort, 

A very superior sort, (ff large 
size, good flavour, and well 
; adapted for early crops. 


These remarks were made in September. The plot of celery 
was inspected by the fallowing gardeners, viz., Mr. IL C. Ogle, 
gardener to A. E. Fuller, Esq., Rose Hill, near Robertsbridge, 
Sussex ; R. C. Kingston, gardener to R. Fleetwood Shaw, Esq. 
Brantingham Hall, near Hull; William Pinkerton, gardener 
to Sir Ashley Cooper, Bart., Gadcbridge, Hemel Hernpsted, 
Herts; Mr. James Stone, late of Syon House Gardens, Isle- 
worth, Middlesex ; and many more who have paid Ashridge 
gardens a vi.sit during the summer of 1840 : and all have highly 
prai£i,e(l our two sorts, and considered that they were decidedly 
the best, particularly the Superb White. 

The Superb Wliite is a very good sort for early growing, as it 
is the very last to start of all others I know. Indeed it is rarely 
to be found to run at all, if properly attended to with water, &c. 
till it is all consumed ; which is not the case with a.iy other sort 
I am acquainted with. 

The Superb White "has perhapg been grown to as large 
a size as any other white sort of celery Tn cultivation, if not 
larger; and is considered* by all who hav^ tasted it to excel 
vM others in excellence of flavour and briuleness, when well 
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On placing the Entrance to Beehives. 

1 . 

blanched, as it has none of that stringiness which is sa common 
in all the larger sorts that I have grown. This sort requires a 
longer time to blanch than many other sorts, as it is so very solid 
and hrm in the staljj 

The Superb White has been grown very fine by Mr. George 
Seymour, gardener to His Grace the Duke of St. Albans,' Red- 
borne* Hall, Brigg, Lincolnshire; Mr. James Kingston, Salt- 
marshe, Howden, Yorkshire (see Gardeners Magazine^ Dec. 
1839, and Feb. 184*0) ; apd last summer by Mr. Robeft Hinsley, 
jCarlton Bridge, Snaith, Yorkshire. One head ofnhis sort 
weighed nearly 15 lb. (when dressed for the table), and two 
more w^eighed from 11 lb. to 12 lb. each head; and two long 
rows weighed on an average from 9 lb. to 10 lb. each head. The 
seed of these was sown in February, and planted In July, in 
trenches, w'ith an abundant supply of good rotten dung, mixed 
with a fine loamy soil (warp), and grown near to the river side 
(Aire and Calder). The plants were direct from my lather, of 
Carlton Hall (the seat of Lord Beaumont). I may likewise 
add, that the Superb White is much approved of by IVfr. 
George Mills, gardener to the Baroness De Rothschild, of Gun- 
nersbury Park^Acton, Middlesex. In a letter, dated 22d Sept 
184*0, Mr. Mills says; I am much pleased with your celery, 
it is doing well with me. I have none I like so well/^ I might, 
add other names, but I consider what 1 have said already will 
be sufficient to induce most gardeners to give it a trial. Messrs. 
H. ^^ane and 'Son, Nursery mefi, Great Berkhampstead, Herts, 
having, raised a good (k\al of seed of both sorts last year, will, 

I have no doubt, be very punctuar in attending to all favours 
committed to ^heir change. 

^*AsJiridgc Kitchen Gardens^ Jan, 16. 184*1. 


Art. XI. Remarks on placing the Entrance to Beehives, 

By John Wighton. 

Some apiarians have lately advanced that, if bees were left to 
their own choice, they would prefer descending to their cells, to 
ascending. this be correct, the common method of placing 
the entrances in beehives* must be wrong. But this I do not 
believe, nor do I think that descending is more conformable to 
the natairal habit of bees. 

With a vjew to test this, I placed a strong swarm in a wooden 
hive, *6 ft. high, aiij^ 7 in. sqpare in the inside, 'riiis was divided 
* into two equal 'apartments. In the* lower one I made two en- 
trances, one at thj bottom, the other at the top; and in the 
upper ouf, I made one entrance in.the centre. I put the bees 
into tfie lower «di(^ision, and clqped the opening underneath. 
They began to^fdrm tht^jir cells' at the top in tlie usuaVwaj'. 
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Three dr.ys afterwards I opened the low'er hole, and the bees 
forsook the upper one, preferring to enter below. Why they 
did this may appear strange; but it can be accounted for, not, as 
some would imagine, fronv their having blocked up the upper 
opening with their combs, which tvas not the fact, but from the 
singular position of the bees when forming their cells. This 
requires explanation, particularly for those who are not acquainted 
with their very curious mode of beginning their cells. 

To an Sordinary observer, a swarm , beginning to form their 
cells appears only a confused mass of bees, hanging togetheC 
in a dense cluster : but, on closer examination, the busy workers 
within may be seen through the numerous openings left all round 
the cluster for those bees to have free ingress and egress, which 
are employed in forming the cells. The bees in my hive having 
ascended to the top, as already mentioned, began of course to 
form their cells in the manner described. When they came to 
the openings in the cluster, it was easier for them to drop into 
the empty space below, to get out, than to make their way to a 
particular point above : for, in this case, they must cither have 
travelled round the cluster, or first dropped down, and then 
crept up the side of the hive, in order to get, out at the hole 
above ; and the same inconvenience would have attended their 
return to the hive. All this I observed by having glass at the 
back of the hive : and it was surprising to see how fast the bees 
dropped down to get out of the hive, after I had opened the 
lower hole. One might almos'i. suppose that whoever inventeii 
the common hive was aware of the fact just mentioned for its 
construction is admirably atlapted to the formation of the cells. 

The charge against bees, of their lovsing time by having to 
ascend through their hives, is not worth attention ; at least' I 
had no reasoh to complain of it in my six-feet hive, for the bees 
filled the lower half of it in a fortnight. After that, 1 admitted 
them into the upper division. They went up at once to the top, 
and began their cells as they had done in the space below. Al- 
though there was an entrance in the centre of this upper division, 
they never made use of it, but preferred going up and dowm 
through the whole hive. To ascertain if this was not the mere 
effect of habit, I closed the lower opening. This caused much 
confusion at first, but the bees soon got used to the upper en- 
trance. After a few days, I opened the lower one again ; and 
they soon forsook the top opening, and seemed pleased to go out 
and in again by their favourite way. 

It may be asked what caused the bees still to prefer the lower 
entrance, when their combs were finished.^ and, the previous 
reason of their clustering no longer existed. To this I have to 
observe, that, the combs beii^fg fixed at the top, there was not 
tYiz same thoroughfare left to pass between them as below. Bees 
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usually place their coiribs north and soutI)9 and continue them 
tb within half an inch of the bottom of the hive, which allows 
a sufficient ^assagh to go to their cells. Suppose, however, that 
a thoroughfare had b^n left at the tQp : I still believe that the 
bees would prefer getting to their cells by the lower way, Spme 
deny this, and insist that they must find it easier to go down 
than to ascend with their load, on entering the hive. Judging, 
however, from the actual fact of their preferring to ascend with 
their loads, it may be fairly concluded that* they even find it 
eLsier. It must be remembered that the honey bag»is in the 
hniderpartof their body; and its weight might tend to propel 
them forward.too powerfully when descending. It is also to be 
observed, that wasps and hornets enter their nests from below. If 
all that has been said should not have convinced the reader that 
the natural disposition of bees is to ascend, let him place a bee in 
the middle of a window-pane, and he will always find it creep 
upwards before it descends. 

Cossey Hall Gardens^ July 25. 1840. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
Vol, I. Part IV.; and Vol. 11. Part I. Jan. 1841. 

We noticed Part III. of the 1st volume of this excellent Journalimincdiatch 
on its ^'ippearance*(see our Volume for 1840, p. 1()9.), and the Parts tha 
have sim^e been published a»e now before us. They abound with exccllen 
articles, most of which may he perused with advantage by the gardener a: 
well as the farmer. An expcriineut with Poittevin’s^ Manure (desiccated night 
soil), laid on at the rate of«3rf bushels per acre, proved it to be equal in effect 
for die first year, to farmyard manure laid on at the rate of 25 tons per acre 
. but whether it will “ carry the different crops through the course equally wel 
with the farmyard manure is very doubtful. — An article on the Parsnep, b; 
Col. Lc Couteur, shows thiit the average crop, per statute acre, is from ? 
to 1 1 tons, but small spots have yielded at the rate of 27 tons per acre 
a quantity nearly sufficient for 10 cows during the six winter months. Pars 
neps, if boiled, will lattcn oxen, pigs, or poultry, in an “ extraordinary man- 
ner and they are an excellent preparatory crop for wheat. An experimen 
is now in progress to ascertain the comparative value of the parsnep and new 
white carrot, S«r;eral expcriniegts wdth nitrate of soda seem to prov% tha' 
it increases the produce of the (Jramfneae. — An article on Animal Manurei 
contains much chemical and theoretical matter, and also a greflt deal of s 
ilirectly practical value. The nature of the manure of animals depends, o 
cojirsc, upon the kind of food by which they are nourished. The most valu 
able pagt of thc^manure produced by every animal is its urine ; and, in iisuq 
it, it should cither be neixed witlitwater and fermented, or mixed with strav 
4>r soil. Wc sj^all, nowever, prepare an article on the subject for this Maga 
zine, from the very long, clabora^, and most valuable one now before us. 

From a paper oil the Iftanagcnient of Bees, we make the fallowing extract 
which wciyocomnicnd to/)ur correspondent Mr. Wighton : — 

“ I have kept becstnorc than twenty yciirs ; have tried I luish’s, Nutt’s, am 
• various other plans ; ^ut the on^suggested by this industrious insect itself- 
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have found to be the mo^t simple^ cheap, and subcessful j and it will not cost 
the cottager more than sixpence to adopt it, in addition to his old hives. 

“ Some years ago I placed an empty butter-tub und^r the beard on which 
the hive rested : the sun cracked the board, and the bees, enlarging the open- 
ing, took possession of the tub, and, after filling their own hive, deposited 
26 lb. of honey and comb in the tub below. This 1 took possession of for 
my own use, leaving their hive full of honey for their winter’s consumption. 
By improving on this simple plan, I have carried off the prizes for honey at 
the Henle^y Horticultural Society for the last four years. A board, half an 
inch in thickness, 18 in. in width, and perforated with two holes, each an 
inch in diasneter, is placed between the hive and the butter-tub. The tub 
should be placed unaer the hive as early as March ; the bees having a great 
dislike to any disturbance of their arrangements. I last year took upwards 
of 40 lb. of honey in this way, although the season was so bad, and an ample 
supply of food was left for the bees to subsist on during tl^e winter. This 
plan will prove a good substitute for the ‘ rear* used to enlarge the common 
hive ; w'ith this advantage, that a supply of honey can be obtained from the 
strong swarms as well as the old hives. 

“ I have never found occasion to feed the bees from which honey had been 
taken in the mode described ; but, previously to its adoption, I w'as in the 
habit of feeding them wdth coarse sugar boiled w ith beer, and a little old w ax 
comb, to the consistence of a syrup. As an experiment, I once fed some 
Ivies with treacle made from grating 1121b. of beet root, expressing from it 
one gallon of juice, and boiling this wdth one teaspoonful of sulphuric acid 
(commonly called oil of vitriol), and three teaspoonfuls of common chalk 
or whitening in powder, which will clarify it and tlirow' off all impurities, leav- 
ing, on evaporation, a clear syrup fit for feeding bees.” (p.‘*2()4.) 

Part 1. of Vol. II. contains a Report on the Diseases of ^Hieat, by the 
I Rev. Professor Henslow, in which the fungi, smut, dust, bunt, rust, mildew’, 
ergot, pepper-corn, and wheat-midge are described, and also the means of 
preventing them, or of alleviating their effects. — A paper on the White or 
Belgian Carrot shows this to be a most valuable root, producing a crop “ not 
only much more valuable per ton than any other green crop we have, l?«it also 
heavier per acre, and raised at less expense, by at least one half, .than that 
attending the cultivation of tnc turnip.” (p. 40.) Lord Ducie found the 
Early Horn Carrot more productive than the Altringham Carrot, the prwluce 
being at the rate of 18 tons 15 cwt. per acre, and the expense 6/. per acre. — An 
article of the Agriculture of the Netherlands, by the Rev. W. L. Rhain, uas 
some remarks on liquid manure, and on the treatise on animal manures 
before mentioned. The following quotations arc pregnant with instruction of 
the most useful kind : — 

“ The most rapid improver of loose sands is rich liquid manure, affording 
immediate nourishment to plants, which otherwise, for want of moisture, 
would languish, even with an abundance of solid dung ; for this last remains 
altogether inert, until it be moistened and partly dissolved. When the fibres 
of the roots spread, they bind the loose sand, and prevent the too rapid eva- 
poration and percolation of the moisture. These roots remain in the soil 
when the crop is reaped, and by their decay afford organic matter for the 
nourishment' of the next crop. Hence it is evident that the plants which 
have long spreading roots, it they can be made to vegetate vigorously by an 
ample supply of liquid manure, greatly improve very light sands ; and, in pro- 
cess of time, by the decay of the vegetable fibres, produce s ich an increase 
of humus as entirely to change the quality r f the soil. 

“ The collection and preparation of liquid manure is an object of primary 
importance with the Flemish farmer. Every ^irm has, near or under the stables 
and cow-houses, one or more capacious tanks, into*‘whicli the urine of the 
animals and the washings of the’ stables flow; and every exertion'-is made to 
increase the quantity, and improve ‘die quality, of the|ai.k liquor. 

“ The tanks are generally sunk below the Igvel of the,ground, and have the 
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side5 built of brick, and the bottom paved : they are of various dimensions, 
according to the number of cows and horses on the farm. 

“ The vali^ of coy’s urine, with other animal substances dissolved in it, is 
universally admitted by all the farmers of sandy soils in the Netherlands : the 
tlieory of its preparation ^ind application tcL the soil remains, however, yet 
involved in some degree of obscurity; and some eminent chemists have 
doubted whether the collection of it in a tank is the most economicaj hiode 
of preparing it for the soil. 

“ In the very valuable Treatise on Animal Manures^ by TSprcngel, it is 
more than insinuated, that the advantages of the urine tank arc much over- 
rated ; and that it is better to mix the solid and liquid partsLof dung to- 
gether, and form them into eomposts with rich earth, as is often done in 
England and other countries, than to preserve the fluid portion bf itself in a 
tank, to be used separately on the land, after it has gone through a certain 
stage of decomposition. Without disputing the correctness of th.. chemical prin- 
ciples on which this opinion is founded, we may hesitate before we condemn 
or undervalue a practice which has produced sucli wonderful effects in the 
iinprovement of the poor sands in the Netherlands. 

“ Liquid manure may be applied to plants in every stage of their growth, 
if it be judiciously diluted, so as not to injure the young and delicate roots by 
its caustic nature. It invigorates their growth more than we could anticipate 
from a knowleilge of its solid component parts. It is no doul)t sooner ex- 
hausted, because it is rapidly absorbed by the roots, and its elements cuter 
into new combinations. If some of the more volatile parts, as ammonia, flj^ 
off in the process of decomposition which g<>es on in the tank, it is probable 
that a much greater portion of these elements flies off* from the solid dung 
while it remains in«thc ground, and before it is in a fit state to be taken up 
by the roots, which can only happen when rain renders it liquid. All those 
who have had long ex[)erience of* the good effects of liquid manure on light 
soils, fiersevert^ in its use, whatever olijections may be urged theoretically to 
its being preserved separately. 

■ “ On stiff impervious soils, the use of liquid manure may not be so advan- 
tageoug, and tlu? wasoniiigs of chemistsf may be correct. On these soils it is 
seldom used, except when are in grass, or when cabbages are planted ; 
and composts prepared with straw', earth, atukiliuig, with the Ikpiid portions 
occasionally poured over them, are found to be a more effectual and lasting 
luamire. The Swiss, wIiqsc ])rincipal object is to have a siqqdv of food for 
the!r cattle in wdntcr, when the mountain pastures are covered wdth snow*, and 
, who devote much of their attention to the cultivation of rooft? and artificial 
grasses, use the liquid manure in a very condensed state, collecting the w'ater 
which has been poured over their heaps of dung, after it has filtered through 
them, anil been saturated with all the soluble portions of the dung. 7'his, 
which they call lizicr in French, and mist-wasser or g'li/lc in German, is car- 
ried on the land immediately after the grass, saintfoin, or liicern has been mow n, 
and produces a second and third crop in a very short time. Cabbages, potatoes, 
and the varieties of the beet arc invigorated in the same manner ; and thus, in 
the short suinmcij| of the higli mountain valleys, crops ai-e brought to maturity, 
which, without the use of liquid niaiiure, would never have had time to ripen. 
But let it not be imagined that cither the Flemings or the Sw isi undervalue 
the solid manure wdiich is produced by the mixture of litter with the dung of 
ai\lmals, follectcd iii heaps, where it heats and decomposes. They are as 
careful of this, and as anxious to increase it by every means in their power, 
as the Best En^dish fariyer can be. 

^ ‘ In order to increase as inucTi as possible the quantity of solid manure, 

there is in mosf farms a place for the general ret\‘j)tion of every kind of vege- 
table matter which-can iW collected ; this is a shallow excavation, of a square 
or oblong fc^m, of which the bottom has a gtutle slope towards the end. It 
is generally lined on Jhret sides with a wall of brick to keep the earth from 
falling in; and this wall ^onictimps rises a^foot or inoro »hnvp tlif» 

1841,^11. 3d Set 
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ground. Jn this pit are collected parings of grass sods from the sidbs of 
roads and 'ditches, weeds taken out of the fields or canals, and every kind <i>f 
rehise from the gardens : all this is occasionally moistened witlv the washings 
of the stables, or any other rich liquid ; a small portion of dung and urine is 
added, if necessary, and when -it has been accumvlating for some time it is 
taken out, a portion of lime is added, and the whole is well mixed together : 
thus' it forms the beginning of a heap, which rises gradually, and in due time 
gives a very good supply of rich vegetable mould or compost, well adapted ti) 
every purpose to which manure is applied.* (OutUnes of Flemish Husbandry, 
p. 2S>.) • 

“ In tho preparatidh of the land for the different crops, the Flemings and 
Dutch do ^not use less solid manure than we* do, and the liquid is an ad- 
ditional m'eans of producing a certain and abundant crop, and not merely»'a 
substitute for the dung heap. 

“ The great secret in the improvement of poor land is to jncrcase its ferti- 
lity by judiciously stirring, pulverising, and mixing together the different earths 
of which it may be composed ; adding those which are different, wh(‘re it 
can be done without too great expense of labour or capital ; and, above all, 
impregnating it throughout with portions of humus, that is, organic uialter in 
a state of decom()ositiori. 

“ The mechanical texture of the soil is of the first importance ; for on tliis 
depends the proper retention of moisture, without superabundance or stag- 
nation, w’hich implies that the subsoil is naturally porous, or made so arti- 
ficially, especially in northern climates, where the evaporation is slow', and 
much rain falls throughout the year. 

** The roots of plants, in their tender stiite, must find pores in which thi*y 
can shoot and increase in bulk, for which the air and watfer are indispensable. 
They must also find substances which can yield them carbon, in a soluble state, 
as carbonic acid, which is produced in all vegetable ferniciitation. 

** In water and air are contained all the other elements of vegetables, and 
even carbon in a small proportion. If the pores are so large as to let the 
moisture through, or allow it to evaporate readily, vegetation ceases, and 
the plant soon dies : if they arc filled with water, so as lo exclude ^air, the 
same result follows. Hence it is evident that by altering the mechanical 
texture of a soil without any chemical change in its component parts, it may 
be made much more capable of supporting vegetation than it was before. The 
quantity of organic mattef or humus which w’fll sustain vegetable life is ex- 
tremely small, when other circumstances are favourable. Hence, in - the 
improvement ^of barren .soils, the most essential process is to alter the me- 
chanical texture. In clays this is effected by repeated tillage, when the 
situation allows the superfiuous moisture to run off. This is the reason why 
good clays are in all countries looked upon as the best soils, and sands us 
comparatively inferior. A soil which contains but little argillaceous or cal- 
careous earth in its composition was long considered as irreclaimably barren ; 
but, when the alternative presents itself of starving, or making poor sands 
productive, means are soon found to correct their barrenness. 

AS pure siliceous sand is too porous, the first thing is.fp add substances 
which will readily fill up some of the pores." Fine clay diffused through water 
docs so most effectuall}^ ; and H is astonishing how small a portion of pure 
alumina will consolidate a loose sand^ a7id convci'l it into a good loa?n, the parts of 
which, when mmstened, will adhere and fortn a clod in drtpng. Whenever thii^ is 
the case, the soil can no longer be considered as barren ; biij it may not yet 
be fertile, however its porosity may be corrected : for this purpose it Requires 
organic matter already so far decomposed as to be readily assimilated to the 
substance of the plants. When vegetation is active, and the organs of plants 
vigorous, there is every reason to suppose that wa.<er is decoiTi[)oscd by the 
action of the leaves ; but this d^cs not take place in the infancy ^f ^he plant. 
The roots must find some noiirishijicnt ready prepared qnd easily Assimilated, 
^hisahas a strict analogy with animal life. The infant finds its earliest 
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nourishment in its mother’s milk, or, by the admirable conwivance of nature, 
ir some similar substances. The body of a young chicken is formeJ from the 
white of the egg in wlych it was enclosed; and the yolk is a provision for the 
period which intervenes between its being hatched and the time wjhen its little 
bill is so hardened as to enable it to peck, and»take up insects or small seeds. 
The seed committed to the ground may be compared to an egg : the first 
expansion of the embryo is entirely from the substance of the seed ; and;^ until 
the seed-leaves are fully formed, it takes little or nothing from the soil, except 
pure water. But after the real leaves expand, it requires more nourishment, 
and if this is not found in the pores of the soil, or if the roots cannot penetrate 
to it, the plant languishes and dies. It is of no use that^Ienty of jjch manure 
is somewhere in the soil, if it bef not accessible. Or if it be not in a proper state 
tc* be absorbed by the tender fibres of the roots. The plant will^die, as an 
animal would by the side of a chest full of provisions, which arc locked up, or 
unfit for his org^s of digestion. These principles lead naturally to the best 
practice in improving or cultivating the soil ; and we shall find that the mode 
pursued by the Flemings admirably accords with the theory. ^ 

“ The trenching and mixing prepare the soil for receiving the additions of 
organic matter. "The roots arc fed with a liquid manure readily' taken up, 
and greatly invigorating, until a sufficient portion of humus is formed, which 
gives the most gradual and regular supply of nourishment. At the same time 
solid particles are deposited, which fill some of the pores, and begin that 
accumulation of humus which iu time will convert the whole into a rich anc^ 
fertile soil. 

“ It must be observed, that the smaller the particles of sand the better the 
soil will be after being improved. Coarse sand, each particle of which is a 
visible crystal, allowfj the humus to be readily washed out. It must be mixed 
with clay or marl to fill up some of its pores ; and if this is not already done 
l)> nature it must be done by art, or all the labour bestowed on the cultivation, 
and all the manure expended, will never be repaid by the produce. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest consequence to all improvers of barren lands, to 
know, not only what proportion of siliceous and argillaceous earths there is in 
the soil, but also what is the actual size*of the particles. This is very easily 
ascertained by means of the simple instrument, consisting of metallic sieves, 
which is described in the essay on the Analysis of Soils [Joum. Eng, Agr, 
JSoc,, vol. i. p; 46.]. When a considerable proportion of the dry pulverised 
earth passes through the finest sieve, it is a sure*sign that the soil, if not 
alre.idy fertile, can be easily made so. That which is most readily improved 
• consists of a small portion of coarse sand, mixed with a larger portion of finer, 
and with a considerable portion of impalpable earth, partly siliceous unci 
partly argillaceous and calcareous, so that when it is moistened it docs not 
form a tough paste, but dries into clods easily pulverised between the fingers. 
The degree of fertility will depend altogether on the quantity of humus which 
is incorporated with this loam, and which the specific gravity readily dis- 
covers, the richer soils being the lightest, for humus is much lighter than 
any of the simple earths. 

“ Keeping this ip view, it is casv to show the advantage or disadvanlflj^e of 
different modes of proceeding, wnich should vary with the nature of the 
original soil. In the natural earth which has never been cultivatevi, or which 
is dug up from a considerable depth below the surface, portions of different 
kinds of e?irth are found iu thin layers, or in separate pieces, which, being pul- 
verised and mixgd together, want nothing but the addition of humus to make 
them a fertile soil. Here the use the trenching-spade is evident. No other 
ipstruraent could so Veil divide the earths and mix them in due proportions. 
The more the ground is stirred the better it liecomes ; and, by a course of 
cultivation which, instead of exlfausting the humus, gradually increases its 
quantity, becomes at last a rich mould, like that of a garden in which all 
plants suit&l to the (;}imute thrive luxiiriaruly. In the process to this state 
.of fertility the soil must liavc passed throul^n every intermediate state; and the- 
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same process, which *at ^any one period effected the improvement, miAt be 
judicious if applied to any soil similar in its nature. In agriculture, as well 
in most arts and sciences, to stand still is the prelude, to going back. The 
soil, under the hands of a skilful agriculturist, must not only be made to 
produce all that it is capable, of producing, but ^,ts capacity for production 
must be continually increasing, until it arrives at that state when a further 
increase of humus would loosen its texture too much to produce many of the 
most valuable jilants, which are the chief objects of cultivation ; for. beyond 
a certain proportion, the increase of humus does not always increase the 
produce. * 

“ These ^reliminarjfobservations appear necessary, to enable those who may 
not have paid much attention to the theory of vegetation, to trace their ac- 
cordance with the practice which experience and observation alone hare 
suggested and confirmed. They may also be useful in suggesting to those 
who would imitate any particular system of husbandry the modifications 
which arc necessary, where the soil, climate, and other circumstances arc 
different. , 

“ The advantages of stirring tlie soil to a considerable depth by trenching 
and deep ploughing, which only now begfn to be generally appreciated in 
Kngland, and the intimate union of the manure with every portion of the soil, 
have long been practically acknowledged by the farmers in the Netherlands.” 
(p. 54.) 

^ Mr. Babington shows that the Flax-Dodder {Cusniia epilinum) is common in 
flax fields in Shropshire, in Wales, in the West of Ireland, in Argyleshire, in 
Somersetshire, and in Dumfriesshire. In Somersetshire tliis weed is known 
by the name of the Mulberry, derived probably from the form ami ap- 
pearance of its bunches of [lale pinkish flowers ; in the West of Ireland it is 
denominated the Parasite plant. It was introduced into Ireland in 1836, by 
some Odessa flaxseed ; but it is never found in American or Riga seed. “ It 
is therefore manifest, the almost certain way of avoiding this troublesome weed 
is by obtaining American or Riga seed, and not purchasing Odessa seed.’* 

The Advantage of mixing Soils is shown in a prize essay by Mr. Linton ; 
by whom a barren sand was rendered Vit for producing goothcrops, by spreading 
150 yards of clay on each acre, the expense of chichi was under 6/. The land 
is never so productive the first two years, or until the* clay has go! well pul- 
verised and mixed with the sand, as it is afterwards ; and will not grow a good 
crop or a fine sample of barley till five or six jrears after ^.he clay is laid on. 
Mr. Linton therefore sowed oats, and succeeded perfectly, • 

A paper o*n the Reduction of Horse Labour shows a saving by two-horse 
ploughs of one fourth, and by single-horse carts of one fifth. 

The remaining papers we must leave till another opportunity. As almost 
every gentleman of landed property in Kngland is a subscriber to the Journal 
of the Agricultural Socicti/, we hope they will lend it to their gardeners as 
well as to their bailiffs ; for assuredly it is calculated to be of great benefit to 
both, provided they belong to the reading class of these professions. To those 
who do not belong to this class, the Journal, like every other work which 
treafs of principles as well as practice, wdll in a great measure be a sealed book. 


Art. II. Catalogue (f Works on Gardenings Agriculiurts Botany ^ 
Rural Architectures S^c^s lately publisheds •voith scfpie Account of' 
those considered the more interesting. , ^ 

IcoNES Plantar um Rnriorum, By Link, Klotzsch, and OJtto. Part 11. 

We have in our preceding Volume, p. 556., n<yjiced the first part of this 
elegant work ; that now before^us contains descriptions and figures /)f 1. Puyn 
Altenstelmi ; 2. Lobel^/ dfscoloi;,; 3. Olin^x capensigi; 4. O^xalis Ottonz^ ; 
5, Micr6stylis histionantha ; and “6. Onci;liuin carthaginensc Swartz, The; 
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plated are scientifically and beautifully drawn and coloured, and epch is ac- 
companied by numerous dissertations. 

Dt'sanjHioii (Time Noulelle Espcce de Figmer fJF’icus Saussurea; 2 a}. Par Aug. 
Pyr. de Candolle. 

This new species of JPTcus was obtained by M. de Saussure, from Cels of 
Monte Rouge, under the name of Oalactod^ndron nova species. It flowered 
in Nov. 1839, and, having been examined by M. de Candolle the younger, was 
found to be a i^’j'cus, and named after the gentleman with whom it flowered. 
It is nearly allied to /'’lens coriaceii, a native of. the East Indies, introduced 
to Rritain in the year 1772, and figured in Hooker’s Ej^liu Flora * « 

• 

Hjutihnc Notice sur Ics Planics Hares cultivccs dans le Jardin dv Gelfeve. Par 
*M. Aug. Pyr. et Alphonse do Candolle, Professeui-s a I’Academic, ct Direc- 
tcurs du Jardin. 

The plants enumerated are all in British gardens ; and Acrdtrichc depressa 
R. Br,, Maxillaria Dq^pci Lindl., and Epidendron Candojlei, arc; figured in 
this notice. 

A Catalogue of the Plants groiving in Bombaif and its Vicinity ; S'pvntancomf r?«/- 
vatedy or introduced, as far as they have been ascertained* By John Graham. 
Published under the auspices, and for the use of the Agri-llorticultural 
Society of Western India. 8vo, pp. 254. Bombay, 1839. * 

This Catalogue was presented to the Agri-Horti cultural Society of Western 
India, by John Graham, Esq. ; it is not complete, but it will be continued 
])y Mr. Nimmo, the friend of Mr. Graham. The arrangement is that of De 
( ’andolle, and it inckides 1 69 orders, coininencing with i^anunculaceae and 
ending wdth Fungi As a tribute to the memory of Mr, Graham, we copy 
the following notice. 

“ Mr. Graham, a native of Dumfriesshire, amved in India in 1828, under 
the patronage of the late Sir John Malcolm, who w'jis at that time Governor 
of this I Residency. He was honoured with the friendship and esteem of that 
great ai;d good nia», and lived in his fanfdy until he was nominated by him to 
the appointment of Deputy l^ostinaster-General, which he held up to the 
period of liis death, lie possessed a combination of (pialities which pecu- 
liarly fitted him for the duties of his office. The natural kindness of his dis- 
position led him to be courgeofis and obliging to evdty one who had business 
to t.ansact with him, and to be ever ready and willing to investigate every 
^complaint, and to rectify any errors that might have been comhiitted by his 
suiujrdinates ; while, at the same time, no unreasonable applications or ground- 
less complaint disturbed the equanimity of his temper : nor did he serve the 
government with less zeal and diligence than he served the public. 

“ The performance of his arduous duties left him little leisure for the prose- 
cution of his favourite pursuit : but the few and brief oppoitunities which 
were afforded him were eagerly laid hold of and improved ; and it should be 
added, that one of the objects he was desirous to effect, while superintendant 
of the Society’s ggirden, shortly after its establishment, was, to store it Vith 
an extensive assortment of rare wifd, as well as useful, Indian plants, chiefly 
collected by himself. • 

“ Ilis private virtues v. ill be long held in affectionate remembrance by his sor- 
rowing fridbds. There were a gentleness and modesty of manner, a simplicity 
and ingenuousness of disposition, an humble-mindcdness,‘‘and a total freedoi^ 
from guite and self-seeking, which engaged the attachment and esteem of every 
one to whom he was ^nown. His whole character and conduct w^ere habi- 
tually regulated by a deep sense of his own moral imperfection, and by an 
humble endeavour to act in all thiiTgs in conformity with the Divine Will. 

“ Mr. (^'ul^am expired at Kliandalla, the fiwourite scene of his botanical 
researches, bn the 2Ht^ of May, 1839, at thg age of 34, after only a few days* 
illness. The intelligence of his death w&s received at every station wiUiin . 
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this Presvlcncy with an almost universal feeling of sorrow and regret*; and 
his friencis have testified their admiration of his character, and their sorrow 
for his death, by the erection of a handsome monument over his grave.” 

(P* 

To the European gardener .and botanist this ^catalogue is interesting, ns 
describing the appearance of many of our stove exotics when growing in their 
native habitats, and likewise as showing what European or American plants 
arc also indigenous to India, or have been introduced there. 

Clematis grata grows in hedges and thickets, and the feathery tails of its 
carpels give the hedges of India very much the same appearance as the 
travellers* ^ioy docs tiiosc of the chalky districts in the neighbourhood of 
London. The rocket larkspur is naturalised 4n Deccan gardens, where it is 
jdanted Ifelow orange and peach trees to keep down weeds. i^aphanMs 
caudutus, the Java radish, has long tapering pods like whip thongs, and is 
iniieh cultivated in gardens. Mignonette is introduced, and a universal 
1‘avourite. Cratae'va Uoxburgii is a middle-sized tree, planted about temples 
and Mussulman tombs ; and also near the abodes of the dead in the Society 
Islands. 7*amarix ericoides furnishes brooms, as heath does in Europe, 
ifibiscus iibsa sinensis, the “shoe flower,’* cs held in great esteem, and several 
varieties arc in cultivation. Datura alba, the thorn-apple, is common among 
rubbish about villages all over the country ; it possesses very strong narcotic 
properties, and has on several occasions been fatally used by Bombay thieves, 
who administer it to deprive their victims of the power of resistance. The 
^Ohinese use X). ferox for tlie same nefarious purposes. Rosa Indica is common 
in every garden, and in flower all the year [as it might be on English conser- 
vatory walls] : it forms a pretty good edging for garden walks, when neatly 
kept.' The common sweetbriar is a delicate plant in Ind^n gardens. Manila 
indica is found in gardens every where, and is in flower the greater part of the 
year. Its leaves are used to thatch houses with in Cayenne. Cupressus 
glauca, the common Indian cypress, or cedar of Goa, is found in gardens in 
Bombay and the Deccan. There are some fine specimens in the peshwa’s old 
garden at Phoolshaher ; and also a little low^cr down the river, at Corygaum, 
surrounding an obelisk raised to conimemorate the battle dbught there on the 
1st January, 1818. CoL Sykes observes that, “the Deccan produces none of 
the coniferous family, except «Cuprcssus ; but it should be added, that it is 
only found in gardens, or planted by the hand of man.” 

These notes, which are taken at random in turning oVer the leaves, show 
the kind of information which the book contains for the general reader. 

Catalogue of Plants belon^ng to the Natural Order Conferee, cultivated for Sale' 
by Lucombe, Pince, and Co., Exeter Nurseiy. Single sheet. 

This is the fullest catalogue of Cbnifera; which has yet been published : 
the number of pines being 63, of .d'bies 16, Picca 11, Larix 6, C’edrus Sf, 
Araucaria 4, Cunninghamia I, Ddmmara 2, X’huja 6, Callitris 3, Cupressus 8, 
Taxodiuin 2, and Jiinlperus 27 ; in all, 151 species and varieties. 

Our readers are probably aware that our talented correspondent Mr. Glen- 
dinning has lately joined the firm of Lucombe, Pince, and Co. In noticing 
this circumstance in a paragraph at the end of the catalogue, Messrs. Lucombe 
and Co. express thdr readiness to lend their assistance in the arrangement of 
arboretums and pinetums, and to aid in establishing scientific classification 
and correct nomenclature ; without which, as they justly observe, ajsemblagcs 
of trees and shrubs lose great part of their value. An original and most 
valuable feature in the practice of Messrs. Lucombe and Co., and vhich we 
could wish to see adopted by all nurserymen, is, that ^f keeping by them a 
stock of labels, formed of cast iron and lead, for sending outewith collectiond. 
The names are stamped on a plate of lead, and tlu^^ indentations arc filled in 
with white paint on a black ground. A disc on the shank of the label at 
once prevents it from being pushed too fur into the ground, and £^om leaning 
,,^eitl\^r to the one side or the oiner. The stan)piug df the names on these 
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uijgijb AVI 111 UAA v^A^u|ju«<Aon foF worjciiicn in wc&tlicr when they could not 
work out of doors, for persons in workhouses perlfaps, and for women and 
children. We. intended to have given a figure of Mr. Glendinning’s labels but 
must defer this till our next Number. 

Jlinls for an Essay on Afiemology and Omhroiogy, founded partly on admitted 
PrincipleSy and partly on Observations and Discoveries, recently made, on the 
Influence of the Planet Jupiter and Us Satellites on our Atmosphere ; •with a 
Weather Almanack for 1841. By Peter Leigh, Esq., A.M., Author of 
“ The Music'of the Eye.” 12mo, pp. 58. London, 1841. L*. 

This pamphlet, like the Musw of the Eye, is curious and original, and may 
in/ercst such of our readers as ^udy the weather scientifically. Th^' lowing 
qilotations are practical ; — 

“ Perhaps summer in England, or the greatest influence of the sun, begins 
about three days.after that full moon nearest the time when the period of day- 
light begins to be sixteen hours long ; this is near the end of May or beginning 
of June ; perhaps it ends about three days before that. full ingon nearest 
which the period of daylight is about twelve hours long, or the middle of 
September. Not that it is to be Ihferred that the sun has not a great deal of 
power very often after this ; which is, perhaps, sometimes increased by the 
retentive power of clouds, or even their reflection and refraction, or magnify- 
ing power. 

“ Perhaps winter, or the least influence of the sun, begins about three dayj^ 
after that new moon nearest the time when the period of daylight begins to be 
only eight hours long, or the middle of December ; and ends about three 
days before that new moon nearest the time when the period of daylight is 
i welve hours long, ^>r about the third week of March. This, of course, as 
well as the period of summer, will vary in different climates, and in the locali- 
ties of hills, and with the materials of which those hills arc composed. It 
may also here be worth observing, that Kirwan says that July is the warmest 
month in places above nnrt-h Intitudp. and Ann'iist in nlaces below that 
latitude.” (p. JO.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. 1- iTcnerair lyoiicesi 

ItoPKS from metallic Wire were manufactured in Germany so early as 1827, 
and they arc now manufactured in Dundee. Though their chief use is for the 
navy and for railroads, yet there are various garden purposes to which they 
might be apjdied. For example : for supporting netting over a cherry garden ; 
for supporting canvass or mats over a flued border ; for serving as guy repcs to 
newly transplanted large trees, such as the spruces, nearly 100 ft. high, trans- 
])lanted at Elvaston Castle, Sec, A scries of these ropes laid across a river, and 
fixed firmly at thdr extremities, would form the foundation of a cheaps and 
durable bridge. Many other uses %ill occur to the gardener, the forester, and 
the agriculturist. ^ 

Indian Rubber Pavement, — Amoflg the marvels of the times, a patent has 
actually b6en taken out for paving the streets of London with India rubber ; 
and many scientific persons are sanguine as to its success. There is to be a 
siibstratflm of w8od, on which is to be put a facing of caoutchouc mixed witti 
iyon filings and sawd«st,'to a deptff of several inches. This, it is calculated, 
will resist the ill* influence of all weathers, and make the most delightful and 
durable pavement. (A/or% Chron.fZm, 6.) 

Garden Cidtiirc of Exotics. — There can be po doubt that the proportions 
of the difll^ent constitueilts of the ashes of plants have the greatest influence 
upon the vigour and [frodiictiveness of thc> plant itself ; and I have no hesita- 
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lion in spying that the culture of plants (more* especially the garden culture 
of exotics) will never lie brought to anything like perfection till they have 
each and all been submitted to chemical examination, the proportion of all 
their saline constituents accurately determined, and the nature of the soil for 
each chosen upon these grounds. (^Madden in QmH. Journ. Agr., vol. x. p. 96.) 

Sending Cuttings by Letter. — 1 saw a notice sonid‘time ago, in your Maga- 
zine^ of a plan for sending small slips of plants to a distance by folding them 
up in oiled paper. I had previously sent some cuttings of geraniums a journey 
of 250 miles, by enclosing them in tinfoil, the edges of which were well 
fohled, even so as to prevent evaporation ; and, on their arrival at their desti- 
nation, thc^ were as ‘fresh, to all appearance, as when first taken from the 
parent plant. The facilities of the new postage system may render such a 
plan very frequently available. — IT. Scurjicld Greif. Stockton on Tees, Dly:. 
19. 1840. * ‘ 

The Maggot in Onions cannot be destroyed without destroying the crop at 
the same time; but the perfect insect, which is a species of 3/usca not unlike 
the house-f^, may be prevented from laying its eggs on the young plants, by 
watering them twice or thrice a week, from the middle of May to the begin- 
ning of July, with any fetid liquid, such as stale soapsuds mixed with a little 
stale tobacco water. The fly lays its eggs in the axils of the leaves, and the 
caterpillar, when hatched, eats its way dovrii to the centre of the bulb, where 
it remains, feeding on its substance, till mature, and it then eats its way out 
through the bottom or side of the bulb, and undergoes in the soil its next 
stage of transformation, coming out a winged insect in six weeks or two 
months afterwards. This infonnation was given ns by a very intelligent young 
gardener from Lancashire, John Catton, at present working in Kollison’s 
nurseries, Tooting. — Cond, Dec. 18. J840. 

That Amount of Inslructhn which is worthy the Title of Education consists 
in such a direction given to the thoughts, by the nature of the lessons con- 
veyed, as shall produce a permanent good influence on the mind and heart. 
Ill this view, a person may be so far instructed as to read and write well, 
without such direction having been given to the reading and writing us to 
constitute education. When education has been grafted upon instruction, the 
intellectual powers are cultivated, and the heert ameliorated. “ Instruction 
operates on the mind, education on the heart ; auif we know tliat sin is 
engendered in the heart.” Instruction must prepare the way for education, 
and becomes more and mdre competent as it advances, ‘'"Education, though 
not always successful, as no human method can be, is the most perfeci. in- 
strument for restniining persons from vice and crime. Let those then who 
object to instruction improve the methods in use, and supply education in its 
stead ; a sound and really efficient education, which will reach the under- 
standing as well as the memory, the heart as well as the hand and eye ; and 
which, while it teaches the people that they have duties to perform to their 
Maker and their fellow-creatures, will furnish them also with that knowledge 
which will enable them the more easily and the more efficiently to fulfil all 
their duties to themselves and their families, namely, that of providing for their 
temporal wants, of raising themselves above the teinptatiq;;is of poverty and 
the degradation of dependence. {Morn, (Thron.y Dec. 26. 1840.) 

Musicy as a Branch of Popular Education. — Among the measures now in 
firogress for the education of the people, the importance of music, as a branch 
of public instruction, has not been overlooked. A paper has just been printed 
and circulated under the authority of the Committee of the iMvy Council on 
I^diication, announcing the establishment gf a singing school in LoA'don for 
schoolmasters, and containing cm account of the inannel' in which it is to bo. 
conducted. In this paper,* which is ably^ drawn up, the ^great and now 
generally recognised benefits of music, as an agent i.. the religious, moral, and 
social improvement of the people, arc placed in a strong light : — ^ ^ 

“ In those countries where the education of the people lias rdfceived the 
greatest attention, instruction in singing has long been regarded as an im- 
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poftant branch of school discipline. The sentiments appropriate childhood 
and youth find expression in the music taught in the elementary schools ; 
and lessons calculated to make a deep impression on the character of the 
children, and to influence their future conduct, are linked with the most 
pleasing associations in lihe songs sung in the schools of Germany and Swit- 
zerland. The religious duties of the school are rendered much more im- 
pressive, where simple but solemn music forms a part of the exercise^. 

“ In this country, of late years, the importance of teaching vocal music in 
elementary schools has generally been acknowledged. It is now considered as 
an essential part of infant education, and is steadily making its way into other 
schools for the poor. Tlie important and useful influence of v^^cal music on 
the manners and habits of individuals, and on the character of communities, 
!few will be prepared to dispute. It is, however, satisfactory to know that the 
degrading habits of intoxication, which at one time characterised the goorcr 
classes of Germany, are most remarkably diminished since the art of singing 
has become afmost as common in that country as the power of speech ; a 
humanising result attributable to the excellent eJementa|;y schools of many of 
the states of Germany.” 

Two difficulties have hithertef stood in the way of our national cultivation 
of vocal music : first, the want of a method for teaching it in any schools, and 
particularly in elementary schools ; and, secondly, the want of a machinery for 
bringing any good method that might be introduced within the reach of the 
musters of such schools. In order to surmount the first of these difficulties, 
the Committee of the Privy Council on Education has charged Mr. John 
Ilullah, a gentleman of distinguished musical attainments, with the duty of 
preparing for the use of elementary schools, and for publication under the 
authority of the c«uncil, a course of instruction in vocal music, founded upon, 
and embracing all the practical points in, the celebrated method of VVilhehn, 
now in operation with such remarkable results in Paris. (Mor?L Cliron,^ 
Jan. 14. 1841.) 

A good deal will be found in our Volumes for 1829 and 1830, written by 
ourselves, and also by different correspondents, on the importance of music as 
a brj^nch of popular education ; but certainly, sanguine as we were then 
accused of being, we did not«go so far as to anticipate the happiness which wc 
now ex})erience, after the lapse of only ten years, at the speedy realisation of 
our wishes. The progress which national education is now making in thie 
country is indeed most, gi^tiiying ; and, thou^ it must necessarily be a 
TKimbcr of years before the system is carried to such a degree of perfection 
as it is in Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtcniburg, Baden, and Austrfa, yet who car 
predict the progress it will have made before another ten years have passed 
away V The idea that there is one kind of education ibr the rich and anothei 
for tlie poor, will probably soon be considered as unreasonable as that there 
should be one law for the rich and another for the poor. The young gardener 
will thus see that however much he may now be before his older brethren, 
when be comes to be an old man himself he will be hard pressed on by those 
who arc now growing up to compete with hitii ; and he should therefore take 
every opportunii.y which presents itself of storing his mind with idc^, or oi 
adopting some business wlicrc flic labour required is more that of the handj 
than of the head. — Cond, « 

Amuseincnl of sonic kind is a necessity of all ages and all conditions. The 
poorer ft iiian is and the more he is a slave of toil, the more needful it is that 
he should find diversion and refreshment of some kinil for his weary spjrit, 
and tRc more important that hj should find it in enjoyments which arc not 
sensual, and which, while they soothe his icnses, refine them. The human 
heart is natuftilly so unquiet, morose, and jealous a thing — so apt to makt 
self the centre of all itsitlioughft and sentiments, that the happiest man is Ik 
who can i];iost frequently find the means ckl' escaping from his own narrov 
personiSfty, to fix his ifttention on something which is not himself. Interes 
him in the recital oT tome noble action,* excite him by verses or songs^wbia 
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give expression to lofty sentiments, or paint the beautiful features of natural 
scenery, ana you will see*^ him rejoicing in his own emotions, mastered and< 
melted by the omnipotence of the arts. Music, the most seductive and 
purest of them all, is calculated more than all to exercise a sway over the 
popular heart, raising therein sensations alternately gjlowing and refined. The 
historical monuments of antiquity universally attest the influence of this art as 
a means of civilisation. Why, then, should we reject a means so powerful, at 
a moment when the springs of morals are so weakened amongst us ? Govern- 
ments which seek to secure the affections of the masses will do well to attract 
their confidence by procuring, for them, as far as the power is in their hands, 
work, education, and afiiusement. Let the industrious poor, when assailed 
by the solicitations of the factious, be able to leply : — “We, too, have our 
share in the distribution of the social enjoyments ; that share is adapted to! 
our simple tastes, and proportioned to our scanty leisure. With it we arc 
content ; and, far from striking at a social condition of things in which w e 
hold an honourable place, w'e are reatly to defend it against every species of 
attack.” For myself, I feel satisfied that the administration has rightly ap- 
prehended the wants of the jicople ; it has justly felt that the labourer must 
liave some diversion from his labour. Ilis leisure hours it has sought to fill 
up in a manner which should be agreeable while it was useful ; and, in that 
design, it has created this great and admirable system of scholastic institutions, 
appropriated to different sexes and various ages, and of which the musical 
one is, in my opinion, neither the least brilliant nor the least moral. 1 am 
firmly persuaded that the singing schools are worthy of all favour, and fit 
objects of the munificence of municipal councils. (Atfieiueum, April 1 1. 1840.) 


Art. IL Foreign Notices. 

KUSSIA. 

CovnLAyi), May 10. 1840. — I agree with you, that ere many years pass over 
our heads, we shall have railroads o^er this country, and that they will be 
joined to those of neighbouring countries, so that by and'by. we may»sii)g, 
bating the intervention of the herring-pond. 

To gang to London ’s but a walk.” 

The improvements since I Urst knew the world’ ar,e incredible. The salted 
cucumbers 1 sent you grew in my own garden, anil are produced by millio is 
in every garden*, or rather in all the gardens in Russia. They arc sown in beds 
of good rich earth, tlie seeds about 5 in. apart. The runners they make are 
very short, and the cucumbers grow very thick upon them, requiring no care 
in the cultivation, and only occasional waterings to keep the seeds from drying, 
as we generally sow them in June, when our warm and dry weather com- 
mences; it will not do to sow them earlier, on account of the frost, i. e. cold. 
But as I prefer practice to theory, I send you a pound of cucumber set?d [sent 
to Mr. Charlwood for distribution] : you may try a few this season in a warm 
sunny Situation, making the seeds sprout before you put thentj. in the ground, 
to save time. Ours is a dreadful climate, foV, though I am writing to you on 
the 21st daytof May n. s,, not a single tree of any kind is in leaf, the goose- 
berry bushes alone showing a few. To-day, the 22d, we have only 4" of 
warmth by Reaumur, whence you may conclude what a horrid climate Ve have, 
and one so truly uncertain. Last year 1 arrived the 1 1th (23d), and almost 
all my tulips had done blowing, and this year they have not opened, f must 
add that, in sowing the cucumbers, you raifst sow them in rows of 9 in. to 
loin, apart, which will leave ample room for runners. — J. 7i. C. May 10, 
1840. 

CW^tfnd.— This da 5 % June 7 .,n, s., our apple trees are not in plossom, or 
limes in leaf ; in short I have never known so backward a season. thought 
{^ummer would never commencS^ in fact wc have enfy had warm weather 
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iheSe lust four days. My gardener has made % me a new Ifiind of bed 
•for growing the JIussian cucumber. He makes a double frame of dung on 
the plain ground, leading a space between the two rows of dung 18 or 20 inches 
wide, and about 18 in. high. The dung is not meant to give. heat. In the 
trough thus formed by tlie walls of dung hew puts fine rich earth, and sows his 
cucumber seeds in two tows. He assures me I shall have a better crop than 
in the usual beds, and in case of a rainy season no comparison. We,shall see. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

• 

Jtissieii'A gmndyibra, — Dr. Samuel A. Cartwright ^f Natchc;^, Mississippi 
State, read a lecture before the Lyceum of that city, in 1839, on the Ijcalth- 
^)rescrving property of the jussieua. It is found on the sUignaiit waters of Lower 
Louisiana in great quantities, floating on the surface ; and where it appears tlie 
water is more or less clear, in proportion to the greater or less quantity of the 
[)lant. Dr. Chrtwright thinks that the pores of the plant constitute the 
alembic through which the impurities of the water pass otf. The plant bears 
a flower 3 or 4 feet above the surface of the water ; tfie root*is several feet 
in length, lies horizontally in tlwc water, about 2 in. below the surface ; and, 
with the leaves, forms such a ilense covering to the water, as to constitute a 
bridge sufficiently strong to enable snakes and the smaller animals to pass 
over the pools in which it grows. Dr. Cartwright thinks that the growth of 
this plant is conducive to the health of the region in which it abounds, by 
purifying the water in which it grows ; for, though he visited the region *l:o 
which the plant is indigenous in the hottest season of the year, he found the 
stagnant waters of the lakes and bayons, which were covered by the plant, as 
pure to the sight ^d taste as if it had just fallen from the clouds. South of 
the district where the plant grows, stagnant pools and bayons become very 
impure, and he therefore infers that it consumes or feeds upon those substances 
which, in other situations, corrupt and vitiate stagnant waters in warm climates.*' 
In [)roof of his theory, he adduces another fact, viz. the salubrity of the 
region in which the plant abounds, notwithstanding that it contains more 
stagnant water aiid swamps than any other inhabited district of the same 
cxteift in the United States^ The healtli of the people is even remarkable. 
The growth of the plant is bounded by thp 30th degree of north latitude, 
and the soil and face of the country on both sides of it are similar, viz. 
alluvial, and corttaining lakes, swamps, and stagnant water, and covered with 
nearly the same vegetable productions. The country north is uuliealthy, its 
stagnant waters impure, and life of short duration. * On the south side, the 
atmosphere is wholesome, the water pure, and, as just said, the people 
healthy. In the country on Bayon Lafourche, where the plant grows, a 
great number of the original settlers w'cre living, who migrated from Nova 
Scotia before the American revolution. The negro population is very 
numerous and remarkably long-lived, many living beyond the age of j 00 years. 

1 had the pleasure to see Dr. Cartwright in this city two months since, when 
he confirmed to me the fact of the health-preserving quality of tlie jussieua, 
by the relation of two cases, the particulars of which 1 will procure a^d send 
to you J, M, miadelphia^ ^ov, 27. 1840. 


Art, III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Ce^REUS NorthiimtxnrldndvA and X!.ypcruB longus, — I have enclosed you the 
account of tl>c cactus I mentioned to you, dt was brought home by Mr. 
Nightingale from Tobajjo, and bbars a very large white flower, 1 should like 
it named after His Grace the Duke of ]!|^orthumbcrland. Would Cercus 
NorthiiftA)crland/Vi do ? [According to the received rules, C. Northumber- 
landiuna would be |)referable. See Linihey's Introduction to Botany^ .^d eii 
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p. 532.] I mi;med to you that one of the scarcest plants ever found in this country 
was found in one of iny meadows at Boy ton, viz. f/yperiw longus. Mr. Peat 
had not been but a very few hours with me at Boyton when he made the 
discovery. Strange to say, I never noticed it till’then, although the meadow 
is within 500 yards of the hous^, in a piece of three quarters of an acre, 
divided from east to west by a small water ditch. Ori the south side of the 
meadow there is not a root to be seen, but on the side which is slo))ing and 
facing the south, behind which there is an artificial water course filled two or 
three times a year for the watering of the meadows, it grows in great abundance. 
The C'vperuA* longus grows in great abundance there. If you Io4>k into 
Withering’s Mntuh Botany^ p. 911., you w'ill sec how few liabitats there are, 
and those doubtful. — A, 7?. TLamberL Dec, I4.'‘l840. 

The following are the dimensions of the ccreus referred to by Mr. Lambt^rt, 
as given to that gentleman by His Grace the Duke of Northumberlaud : 
height 22 ft., circumference at the bottom 3 ft. .3 in., circumference in the 
middle 2 ft., circumference at the top 1 ft. 4 in. — X. Sijon, Jtih/ 2. 1840. 

Cnicus iuherbsus Willd. was discovered by Mr. Lambert in one of Ids woods, 
growing plentifully in one spot only, to wit, in the wood called (Leat Bidgr, 
between Boyton Wood and South Hill, Wilts’. (Withering's Botany ^ p. 911.) 
The Boyton habitat of C’yperus longus is, we believe, now published for the 
first time. — Cond, 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism, 

Ehratum, — Page 47., line 19. from the top, for “branches*’ read “bunches. 

Chatsworth Conservatory, — In the last Number of the (jardenvrs Ma<faCmt: 
(p. 41.), a correspondent, under the initials il. B., in speaking of the great 
conservatory here, says, “ It seems very ill built, and of very inferior ma- 
terials both wood and glass.” Now, this is not the fact, and the individual iu 
question cannot possildy be a practical man, for both the material and s.orL 
manship are universally allowed to be of the very best description, and tluy 
have not been equalled in any building of the kind, either large or small. No 
expense has been spared in procuring the best materials and Ae best workmen 
from every part of the country ; therefore II. B. lias unwjsely suffered himself 
to remark on a subject which, if is evident to hose conversant with the prin- 
ciples of construction, he did not understand. — John Itobcrtson, Chatsworth^ 
Jan, 13. 1841. 

The Pleasure Grounds at Theobalds, — I am ['leased to sec among yoVir 
“Notes on Country Seats and Gardens,” given iu the Hard, Matt, for ISov. 
1840, that of Theobalds, near Cheshiint. Several years since, 1 had some 
thoughts of giving you a sketch of the above place for the Magazine ; but the 
ornamental part of the grounds being only a narrow stri[), I thought it would 
scarcely have proved acceptable, and therefore declined it. I am led to 
suppose that Mr. Scott, who was Mr. Wingfield’s gardener, must have left the 
place at the time you were there, as otherwise I think he would have told you 
who labl out the grounds. [We went over them with a gcntlciiian w ho is the 
present occupier, G. H. Heppcl, Esq,] When Mr. Wingfield -‘ook Theobalds, 
the whole of the place, including the house, "was in a most dilapidated state, 
and he then "kindly employed me to lay out the gardens, and to make such 
alterations as I thought necessary, in order to give the [ilace as much variety 
as its limited space would admit of, in the accoiiqilishrncnt of which” no ex- 
pense was spared in bringing it to the state in which you saw it. However, 
in thus claiming the outline as it regards the, walks, clumps, &c., and also the 
selection of shrubs for planting, I must not detract frbrn Mr. Wingfield 
the degree of merit due to Ifim afterwards in carrying out more fully his 
plans for embellishment, in which he succeeded adi.iirably ; especially as it 
regards planting the irregular line of light trees and s]irubs along fhc margin 
of the walks in the front lawn, and planting, lopping, aijd pruning* noth in 
*Wnt 'and back of the house, in order to bring to View desirable objects, 
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an(f to exclude others which were to him objecdonable, in wl^^h he dis- 
i|)layed very considerable taste, and with great eirect. Mrs. Wingfield also, 
in the floral departnjent, exhibited great taste in the selection of appropriate 
kinds of flowers for furnishing the clumps, and it was at her suggestion that 
the arches of trelliswork «irere placed over tl^e straight walk in the back lawn. 
— T.ltfitgcr, 71. Navp liotu, I)evonpoi% Nov. 19. 1840. 

On Lhe Nalnral Succcsswn of Jb'orest 'Trees in the United In, Vol. V. 

p. 421^ is a short paper of mine on this subject, and lam now enabled to 
add another fact, in confirmation of those there stated, and from the best 
authority. • ' 

The Hev, i)r. Dwight, formerly President of Yaft College, ^.Connecticut, 
says, that in A<klison Count}^ Vermont, the lands which have b^n once cul- 
Tlvatirtl, anr‘ {igiiin permitted to lie waste for several years, yielcf a rich and 
fine growth (d' hickory. Of this wood there is not a single tree in any 
original foroMl within fifty miles of the spot. The native growth here is pine, 
ol‘ he diS not see a single stem in a whole grove of hickory. Similar 

sp .'citnens of an entire change in the forest vegetation type compion in many, 
perhaps in all parts of New England, where the land has been cultivated, and 
again covered with wood. — J. M. Philadelphia, Oct, 30. 

iwcrican TiuHon Wood, or Plane Tree (Pldtanns occidentdlis). — In the 
Prize Essai/s and 'Pransaciions of the Highland Society of Scotland, vol. v. p. 322., 
tlie Hcv. (t. J. Hamilton states that a severe frost in June 1809 destroyed 
most of the largest American planes in England, and particularly in the ncigji- 
bourliood of Lonilon, while the Asiatic kinds escaped without injury, a snfli- 
ei(‘nt i)roof of their com| arative hardiness. Granting the fact, 1 wish to know 
the reason of the same species of trees surviving the exposure to a cold for 
many days below i of Fahrenheit’s scale, and for months below the freezing 
point, i never heard of any button wood sustaining injury from even the cold 
of Cana»la. The tree is one of the most thrifty, and its form of great beauty : 
tile twisting of its branches, noticed in the Arbo^'cium Britannicum, vol. iii. 
p. 2047., is by no means common, and only occurs in a few' of the lower 
limbs. The cabinetmakers [irize »^he vrood for bedstead posts and frames. 
Your, account of the Platanus higTily interesting, but 1 need not select 
that treg for the remark, for it applies to the whole work, of which the article 
forms a part. No book in die English langui^e, on any art or science, aflbrds 
me so much pleasure iii reading as the Arborclim. Long may you live to 
enjoy the honour of yonr.useful labour! — J. A/T Philadelphia, Oct. 1840. 

•77/c Orange (/roves of East Fhridet. (Vol. for 1840, p. 6G0.) — some 
strange ina<lvortence, Mr. Gordon, in the article referred to, has spoken of 
tliesc groves as if they were natural ; an obvious mistake, wdiich we take 
blame tv> our. selves for not noticing in the same Number in which Mr. Gordon’s 
article was publislied. Mr. Gordon has, no doubt, lallen into this mistake, 
from the fact, well known to all botanical travellers in East Florida, of several 
varieties of the t)range being so coiimioii in some parts of that country, as to 
sow themselves and appear like natives. We by no means wish to screen 
ourselves, however, in this castj or any other, from whatever blame may attach 
to us, and then^fore we gladly ^iiake this correction ; but, in order that Mr. 
Gordon may have an op])ortunity of explaining himself, we quote the passage 
in which this error is referred to in die GardenePs Clmmule^ No.^3, 

“We have not a iimcli better book than Loudon’s GardenePs Afagazine ; 
yet the blunders in it, of which the worthy editor seems quite unconscious, 
are astounding^ In one of his last Numbers he allows a Mr. Alexander G.or- 
don to assert that tliere are ng^tiiral orange groves all over East Florida, 
though every body knows that the orange is Vild only in the temperate parts 
of Eastern anil Central Asia. This same gentleman even talks of the wild 
or native orange having oeen used as a stock for the finer kinds pf that fruit.” 
(Crito m^G 4 /.rdcncr\s Chronicle, Jan. 1C., p. 37.) 

iimrens virens, Viitdlos, and pubbscens , , and U'bmis effiisa. In the same 
jiublication, and immediately following the passage just quoted, is the fijllowsr 
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ing. “ Th«re is a Mr. Main, who publishes a list of British forest trees, 
among which he includes ^utTCiis virens and Phcllos, two American species,! 
of which the former is unknown as a forest tree, and never can become so, 
on account of its tenderness, and the latter is hardly more common. The 
same author, who writes specially on forest trees, tells us that our durmast 
oak is,Qiiercus pubescens, a species only known in a wild state in the South 
of Europe ; and he includes in his list of elms the Continental tf'lmus etfVisa, 
of which he cannot point out a single specimen in the country, unless ii;i some 
botanic garden.** {Ibid,) From the manner in which this passage follows the 
former, the reader would naturally suppose that the list oftorcst trees referred 
to is in the Gardener^ Magazine^ and that the error is one of “ the astound- 
ing blunders ** unnoticed by the editor of that periodical. But this is not. 
the case. The list referred to is published at the end of 71w Forest Planter's 
md 'Priineds Assistant, &c., by Mr. Main, published in 183J), and reviewed by us 
in the Gardener's Magazine for that year, p. 467. Mr. Main’s work was 
also reviewed in the Aihenmim, and that review of it was noticed by Mr. Main 
in an article in the Qardcnei''s Magazine for 1840, p. 517. — C&nd, 

Calling of the Queen Pee, — In a former communication on the queen 
bee that leaves the hive with the first swrfrm (Vol. for 1839, p. 605.), I 
noticed some remarks by Dr. Dunbar on my previous paper on the Culling 
of the Queen Bee (Vol. for 1839, p. 150.) ; which, I find, has elicited some 
observations from that gentleman in your Number for last March. He there 
kindly offers to set me right where he considers that I am mistaken ; and 

[ )oints out some errors which had crept into my communication. I should 
lave noticed Dr. Dunbar’s last article earlier, but that 1 thought it desirable 
to wait till the swarming season had passed, that I might acquire more expe- 
rimental knowledge on the subject. The result is, that I fiAd what I advanced 
correct, namely, that after-swarming does not take place till more than one 
:][ueen has come forth ; of which the proof will appear as I proceed. 

The first thing I have to notice is a statement by Dr. Dunbar, that 1 take 
credit for the discovery of a fact which even Huber had overlooked, the 
reason why there is no calling of the qqcen bees before the first swarm. Whe- 
ther I can claim such credit or not, is not for me to determific. 1 will merely 
repeat what I said on that curious point at p#605.. Number for November 
1839, and what Dr. Dunbar sa^^s upon it at p. 151., Number for March 1839, 
md leave the reader to judge which account is inore satisfac|ory. The follow^- 
ing were my words : — * 

“ I stated my inability to account for their silence before the first swaAn, 
except upon Uie supposition that the old queen went off with it eight or ten 
ninutes (minutes is an error in printing ; in the manuscript it read days) before 
ler successors left their cells. This having been ascertained to be the case, 
;he silence is so easily accounted for, that it appears strange that the inference 
should have been overlooked by the most able apiarians, especially Huber, 
vho was well ac(]uainted with the train of facts that led to it. It is clear that 
he old queen is impelled by instinct to quit the hive with the first swarm, a 
ew d^vs before the young queens arc hatched ; and consequently before any 
ival appears in the field to dispute her sover/dgnty. This is I'ot the case with 
ler successors : the first who is hatched, and from whom the stronger sound 
)f ‘ peep, i)bep,’ proceeds, makes her appearance before her rivals, who are 
itill m their cells, nevertheless sufficiently forced to utter the weaker call of 
off, off;” &c. 

Dr, Dunbar says : — “ Were I asked how it happens that tjie pipin^j is not 
leard before the first swarm, I should be at % loss to give a satisfactory reason. 
There are many facts in the ifittural history of the bee,* as in that of other , 
inimals, which we can attest fhe existence without being able to give the 
•atio qmre. This, perhaps, is one of them ; and Ve are just cutting the 
mot which we cannot untie, by Isaying that Nature l^as so willed* jtj; but of 
he Secret means she employs tot induce the old queev to leave her abode, 
without having recourse to the same violence towifrds her successors, as 
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these last offer to theirs, dven Huber acknowledg;es we must cysnfess our 
ignorance,” 

I had spoken of Dr. Dunbar’s ‘‘ doubtful quotations from Huber.” But 
he says, that, strictly speaking, he has made no quotations from Huber, But 
some of his remarks, though not exactly quotations, are so evidently borrowed 
from that writer, that they may fairly be considered as quotations ; §>r in- 
stance, where Dr. Dunbar says that the young queens go quietly abroad in 
search pf males. This accords precisely with Huber’s assertion, that impreg- 
nation takes place in the air, a thing extremely doubtful. Even that observa- 
tion which Dr. Dunbar professedly takes from Huber, is not very clear; 
namely, that ** as to the secret means nature employs to induce the old queen 
^o leave her abode without hating recourse to the same violence towards her 
successors as these last offer to theirs, even Huber acknowledges we must 
confess our ignorance.” By this one might be led to think that the old queen 
never does viqjently attack her rivals. But this is not always the case ; for 
in one of my hives, this season, the old queen delayed coming forth, and the 
same pijiing and rivalry commenced as in an after-swarm. , , 

I may here observe that, when’ no swarm is meditated, the destruction of 
young queens commences the sanfc under the sway of a young queen as under 
an old one. But Dr. Dunbar intimates (p. 151.) that the virgin queens have 
not full sway, nor are permitted to kill their rivals, till they have been successful 
in their adventures abroad in search of males. This appears strangely irre- 
concilable with facts ; for it often happens that a swarm leaves the hive yi 
the afternoon, and before morning tlic young queens are cast out, and even 
in a gmb state. In such cases, the young queens must have been expert in- 
deed to find drones, when it was past their usual time to be abroad. 

1 have next to Notice an error in my article, upon which Dr. Dunbar re- 
marks that he did not state that the “ queen, hearing her rivals in their cells, 
attacks them;” for he knew she would attack them whether they cried or 
not : but that he does say that “ she leaves the hive before any of her rivals 
come forth ; ” in opposition to my assertion that “ this is certainly not the 
case, as there are frequently several opeens in an after-swarm.” Though I 
was wsong in statiTig what‘Dr. Dunbar disavows, the subject in dispute is not 
aflected my mistake ; for the queens certainly do hear their rivals in their 
cells before they attack them. 1 know this, from the fact of my having this 
season cut out a cjjjll while the queen within it was galling. The cell was firmly 
sealed, so that no attacks from the irritated queen Cfiuld have caused the one 
in tlie cell to cry “ off, off’! ” This convinced me that the piping of queens 
, commences before rivalry, * 

But I still maintain that no after-swarm comes off till more than one queen 
IS in the field. In proof, I may mention that this season I observed, just when 
a second swarm was making its exit, two queens fighting at the entrance of the 
hive, as if disputing which should quit. They both went back into the hive 
and the bees also reentered. Shortly after, the bees came out again and 
the two queens again appeared fighting as before. At last one mingled" with 
the swarm, and the other returned into the hive. 

In another hiv#, when a swarnu was coming forth, a young queen caine out 
appeared very weak, and dropped on the ground. Shortly alter a stronger 
one appeared, and went off with tl^ swarm. In bpth these cases, queens 
liad coinejorth before the swarming, and in the first there was rivalry also • 
which is in direct opposition to Dr. Dunbar’s assertion that the qilceti “ leaves 
the hive befor^any of her rivals come forth.” What I have here remarked 
Irorn actual observation. agrees wi||i Huber’s statement, that a certain degree 
pt tumult commences as soon as the young qfteens are hatched, and beain to 
traverse the hive. ^ 

The way in which Dif Dunbar accounts for more than one queen beina 
sometinK^^fcund m an, after-swarm, namely* that “ they take advantage of 
the confusion causediby the mass of bee% including their guards, following 
.the departed queen, tef escape Jrora their cells, and mingle with the rvowl; 
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rushing ou t,” appears to pie a weak surmise, devoid of any real foundation. 
For it happens verj^ frequently that more queens than one are found in after- 
swarms ; and it is highly improbable that the newly hatched queens would 
follow one in the swarm who had been their persecutor, unless driven out 
by another queen who remained supreme in the iiive. Whether queens go 
off by seniority, as Dr. Dunbar supposes, 1 cannot say ; though ] believe that 
one is supreme when a swarm takes its departure, and that she drives out all 
that are* hatched: and I think this accounts for the irregular manner of after- 
swarms better than Dr. Dunbar’s theory. 

It only remains to notice two more assertions of Dr. Dunbar : first, that 
the old que#»n is not fiercely disposed towards her successors ; and, secondly, 
that swarming takes place in consequence of the queens going abroad in search 
of males. On the first, 1 must refer to the observations already made in tJie 
present letter ; and as to the second, though Dr. Dunbar says it is a notion 
which he never before heard broached, it is nevertheless the belief of some. 
Mr. Taylor mentions it in his Bcekeepcr\s Manual; and it wo’ulil follow much 
more naturajly^ fron]^ ]Ir. Dunbar s system than from mine, for I have very 
little faith in the asserted pursuit after drones. When Huber advanced it, he 
probably acted like other scientific men, \»ho are very apt to dignify their 
speculations with the name of facts. It i> not unlikely that Huber argued from 
the analogy of moths and other insects, which however do not congregate in 
nests like bees. 

^ In conclusion, I leave these remarks to the judgment of your impartial 
readers, hojiing that as none of them were meant, so none may be taken, as 
personal. My only object has been my own just and moderate defence ; and 
the elucidation of a subject highly^ curious and interesting, though very little 
understood.-— John Wi^hton. Cossey Hall Gardens, 1840. 


Art. V. Queries and Anstvers. 

To protect Forest 7Wes from the Itavagcs of Hares and Rabbits, — I ‘^should 
esteem it a great favour, if you, or any of ydljr readers, would iirform me, 
through the pages of your Magazine, of any method for [>rotecting forest 
trees from the ravages of hares and rabbits. I )?ave a greaV number of young 
trees under my charge. Last season I suffered very severely from tjjese 
animals, and this season they have again commenced their annual attack. I 
have tried several things recommended by the correspondents of your Maga- 
zine, but not one of them has had the desired effTcct. — James Kingston, Salt^ 
marsh, iieae Howden, Yorkshire, 

Since this was in type, a gardener informs us that an ointment composed 
of powdered aloes and hog’s lard, brushed over the stems of the trees, will 
prove an effectual remedy. — Cond, 

The Curl in the Leaves of Vines,’-— A Subscriber, Knightsbridpe (Vol. VI. 
2d series, p. 56d.), cannot do better than paint his vines over with clay, add- 
ing, if he chooses, a little soft soap and s&lphur. The us(/ of such an ope- 
ration is, to destroy or prevent the hatching of the ova of insects. Where no 
red spider, &c., have a[)peared during previous season, there is not much 
occasion for. performing the operation at all ; but, as timely preventicn is better 
than a late cure, it is advisable to rub the steins and vines with something, 
ahd 1 have found nothing better and cheaper than the abovd; which«remaiiis 
a long time on the vines, and helps to keep the stems iq a moist genial state. 
— Robert Fish, Puttaidge ^ury, Jan, 11, 1841. • 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art, I. Observations on Liebigs “ Organic Chemistry* 

By R. Lymburk. 

the treatise lately prodliced by Professor Liebig, at the 
stance of the British Association, on Organic Chemistry 
pplied to Agriculture and Physiology ; he states his opinion 
that sound principles will not be obtained in the art o^ 
cultivation, till physiologists, chemists, and practical men% 
unite their efforts in a mutual endeavour to elicit information. 
Impressed with tjie justness of these statements, 1 propose in the 
present Essay to go through the different subjects treated of 
in the work, and make what remarks thereon have occurred to 
me in my practice. The truths brought forward by the learned 
professor are profound, and deeply interesting ; the inferences 
drawn. therefrom are very startling, and, if true to their utmost 
extent, rgust produce a great revolution in practice. The subject 
is as yet full of dijBculties. * 

It has beem attempted, by analysing soils and manures 
and the constituents of plants, and by submitting plants and 
•jiarts of plants to forced experiments, to arrive at some 
definite conclusions. We cannot, however, fully rely on the 
results produced by pieces of plants, or even whole plants, in 
forced circumstances. The products of a plant torn up from 
the soil in which it grew, and its leaves enclosed in the con- 
fined air of a glass vessel, may be very different from what 
would have been furnished in natural circumstances, could«the 
products have. been properly ^collected. It is yet uncertain what 
is the true action of the fibres of the roots on their food : they 
seem to assist in decomposition, as well as absorption, but how 
is not yet certain. The circumstance of two pots of charcoal 
equallj^ watered {ind. heated jb^ough the summer, the one con^ 
tiiining a growing*plant suffering a greftter decomposition of. the 
charcoal than the oth^, as lately stated 6y Dr. Lindley, should 
be decisive^ of this q^uestion : the roots may, however, partly 
act by rAfeoving ilje atmosphere of v;arbonic acid formed around 
the pieces of cbarcpal ; andAhus re'hewing the oxygen to hasten 
1841.r-III. 3d Ser! o- 
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decomposition. The analysis of the minerals the debris of which 
constitute the soil in which plants grow has produced various 
results. Mica, the remains of which enter into most soils, is by 
some mineralogists said to contain as higb as 10 per cent of pot- 
ash^ a very important substance in soils;" while others allow it 
very little, if any at all. Feldspar, the most generally allowed 
source of potash, is also exceedingly variable. The analysis of 
organic substances, from their complicated nature, is much more 
difficult. 'Very different statements have been given of the results 
of experiments, from the circumstances under which they have 
been conducted ; and in the analysis of manures we are still very 
much at a loss. The analysis of the urine of the cow, by Brande, 
in Sir H. Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry^ gives 40 parts of urea, 
its most ^essential constituent, in the 1000; while that of the 
horse, (both herbivorous animals,) Jjy Fourcroy and Vauquelin, 
gives only 7. It becomes practical men, therefore, while they 
receive the statements of such higli authorities with the defe- 
rence which is undoubtedly their due, to put them to the test of 
reiterated experiment, in different soils, seasons, and situations ; 
and fully to investigate every doubt, before receiving them as 
principles in the art of cultivation; they may be truths, yet 
other truths may prevent their being Rules. 

The first part of the work before us is devoted to the exami- 
nation of the matters which supply the nutriment of plants, and 
the changes which they undergo in the living organism ; the 
second treats of the chemical 4 >rocesses after death, of fermen- 
tation, putrefaction, and decay. The different parts of plahts are 
shown to consist principally of carbon, hydiogen, anu oxygen. 
Woody fibre, starcl^ sugar, and mucilage, whiqji form the prin- 
cipal and most abundant proportions of' all plants, contain^ the 
oxygen and hydrogen in the proportions necessary to form water ; 
the vegetable acids, as the carbonic, citric, tartaric, &c., contain 
an excess of oxygen ; and the vegetable oils, wax, resins, &c., 
contain an excess of hydrogen, though some of them, as tannin, 
&c., have acid characters. The juices contain acids united to 
the metallic oxides or alkalies, as carbonates of potash, soda, &c. 
Nitrogen, or azote, is an element of albumen and gluten ; it is 
also, be says, a constituent of thai acids, and of what he terms 
the indifferent substances of plants, and organic bases. Esti- 
mated by its proportional weight, he says, nitrogen forms only a 
very small part of plants, but is never entirely absent^from any 
^wrtion of them ; even when it does not enter into the comf)osition 
of a particular organ, it is always fb be found in the fluids which 
pervade it. The essentials to vegetable life are, therefore, oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen. The^food must consist of 
substances yielding thescf: and, as water furnishes thatfirst two, 
ihfi carbon and nitrogen, 8r substances yielding these, are the 
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principal requisites ; together with a soil to»furnish the ifiorganic 
matters, as alkalies or metallic oxides, which are likewise 
essential. 

On the subject of ihe Assimilation ^qf Carbon^ or the manner 
in which carbon is added to plants, the views of this wrjtea are 
different from those of ipost preceding writers. At p. 19. he goes 
so far as to say that the carbon of plants is derived exclusively 
from the atmosphere; though this mnsfbe qualified by his sul> 
sequent statements^ wheii considering the action of hutnus, &C., 
where he allows of its being partly taken up by the roftts. He 
says, the idea of its being principally taken up by the roots is 
chiefly maintfliined by vegetable physiologists : but the observa- 
tions of Sir Humphry Davy, in his Agricultural Chemistry^ would 
lead us to believe he was of that opinion. More lately, Dr. 
Madden, in his valuable pi^j^ers on the Action of Manures, in- 
serted last year in the Qiuvrterly Journal of Agriculture^ seems 
also to imagine that it is principally by the roots. The opinions 
of Dr. Lindley, and other^celebrated physiologists, are not ex- 
clusivelv for the absorption by the roots ; they admit that it i§ 
also imbibed by ilje leaves, but principally by the roots. Amongst 
these conflictinfv opinions, it will be well for practical men to 
liave recourse to the work itself for a full account of Dr. Liebig’s 
t)roofs, which no limited essay can furnish, and carefully weigh 
them in their minds, and put them to the test of experiment. 

He begins by stating the opinion prevailing at present, that 
liumin, or coal gf humus, and humic acid, are the sources of car- 
bon to the roots. The lugnic acid is sparingly soluble in alkalies, 
or by itself, 1 part in 2,500; the huminnnsoluble. In the state of 
humin or huri^us, the tbrm, he says, itu which it exists in the 
soit it does not yield the smallest nourishment to plants ; and 
.adherence to tlie above incorrect opinion has been* the source 
of much error. He quotes the opinion of Sprengel, who says that 
vegetable physiologists agree in supposing liuinus to be absorbed 
by roots, by the aid of water; while chemists have observed that 
humic acid is only soluble in alkalies when newly precipitated, 
and becomes insoluble when dried, or exposed to cold at freezing 
temperature. He does not say whether it regains its solul^Hty 
by heat and moisture; I think it would. These facts, he says, 
have not escaped the observation of physiologists ; and they 
Tiave assumed that lime, and the alkalies found in the ashes of 
vegetables, render the humic acid soluble, and fit it for the 
procesf of asfimilation. Taking this for granted, lie states thft 
quantity of ashen aVid alkalTes found* in dry fir wood by M. 
Berthier, and the quantity o^dry fir wood stated to be produced 
annually on a stated (Jbantity of ground by Dr. Heyer ; also the 
estimates k/T Malagutti and Sprengel, of the quantities of humic 
acid which combine with the alkaKSs. From all these df)i» 
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calculates that only 61 lb. of humic acid would be taken up oy 
the alkalies ; which, at 58 per cent of carbon in hiimic acid, anu 
38 per cent of carbon in wood, is equal to 91 lb. of wood that 
would be produced in 40, GOO square feet, ‘ip place of 2,650 lb., 
Dr.^Heyer’s quantity. As qualifications however of this proof, 
it may be stated, that the analysis is of fir wood ; and, J)y his 
own statement at page 108., the leaves and bark, and small 
branches, contain (he greatest part of the alkalies in trees. The 
leaves of tirs be states as containing 8 per cent of alkalies ; and, 
if these Are neglected in the analysis of the wood, as it appear^ 
they have been, it would make a very material difference in the 
estimate. 

He also states that it has been taken for granted, in these 
calculatioils, thstt the alkalies which served to introduce the 
humic acid into the plants do not return to the soil, since it is 
certain that alkalies remain fixed in the parts newly formed dur- 
ing the period of growth. On this head it may be observed, 
that, though alkalies are found forming part of the plant, and 
Cherefore necessary to their existence, yet, as stated at page 104., 
they will certainly be rejected as excrements when not needed, 
as all articles not necessary are. At page 102. says, the ele- 
ments of substances may be retained, and the rest returned ; and, 
at page 156., from the decreasing quantity of ashes found by De 
Saussure in the analysis of wheat, as it continued to ripen, it 
appears evident they are so returned. All the alkalies and other 
matters in excess will be so retfirned as excremeat; and humate 
of lime or carbonate of potash may boi separated into t^eir ele- 
ments in the plant, the csfrbonic acid retained, and the lime and 
potash returned, to be again neutralised and Absorbed. He 
next calculates the quantity of humic acid that would be taken 
up by rain*water, on 40,000 square feet; and, estimating the « 
water at 700,000 lb. of rain, from April to July inclusive, and 
the humic acid being soluble only in 2,500 times its weight of 
water, though the whole of the water should be taken up by the 
plants on the soil, there would not be assimilated above 300 lb. 
of carbon by this means. 

He next calculates the quantity of carbon produced from 
the growth of different plants in life same quanitty of ground ; 
whidi he estimates at 1,007 lb. of carbon for wood and meadow 
land, 936 lb. for beet root, and 1,020 lb. for cor^ : thus 
showing that neither alkalies nor rain water can render solu- 
ble a sufficient quantity of humic acid, to furnish^the quantity 
of carbon requisite. If,* however,* we allow Hhat the neutra^ 
salts are taken up by *the roots ; ^ the carbonates of potash, 
^a, &c., formed in the manure and iif the soil, are taken 
nj^, the carbonic acid (wtiich has, in somfe cases, tb%*property 
> of anitins with the bases in Wo or three nroDortions«) extracted 
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/rora iiteni) and the bases of potash, &c., feturned to the earth, 
to be again neutralised and taken up, which does not seem kt all 
improbable ; we may thus greatly augment the quantity of carbon 
absorbed by the roqtS. 

Besides, it does not appear how we should be solely ‘con- 
fined ,to the action of humic acid, for the production of carbon. 
Dr. Thomson, who gave it the name of ulmic acid, having 
extracted it from exudations of the eRn, s%ys that moss water 
is composed of humic aoid and water ; and yet we Ifave never 
heard of any great results from moss water. The samAuthority 
states that the experiments of Mr. Cavendish proved that water 
is capable of absorbing 107 volumes of carbonic acid gas, to 
every 100 volumes of water, at the ordinary pressure of the air ; 
and the capability is increased very much when* furthfer pressure 
takes place. All water runifing in the earth contains it; it is the 
carbonic acid which bubbles, and gives the brisk flavour to spring 
water. 1 cannot, therefore, see what is the cause that would 
prevent water saturated with this gas, as it will be in manure, and 
containing it in large quantity as in rain water, from being ab- 
sorbed directly by the spongioles of the root. Experiments have 
been thought ta be against this ; but the same experiments would 
be against the absorption by the leaves, as the leaves were 
sprinkled with water containing carbonic acid, in those experi- 
ments, as well as the roots. Dr. Liebig thinks the error was 
owing to the unnatural circumstances in which the plants were 
placed, which,*! believe, is the friith. The experiments of Sir 
Humphry Davy and others show that the leaves of growing 
plants purity air containing carbonfc acid, and consequently 
must have ab<<orbed jt* Other experiments, also, of the same 
philosopher show that, when the beak of a retort containing 
carbonic acid was introduced amongst the roots of growing grass 
in the soil, there was an evident and great improvement in the 
growth of that particular spot in a few days ; proving that the 
gas had been absorbed by the roots. Plants of mint, also, the 
roots of which he had introduced into water containing charcoal, 
grew very rapidly ; and though no solid charcoal, the test for 
which the experiment was instituted, was found jp the vessels of 
the plant, yet undoubtedly carbonic acid must have been the cause 
of the growth being more than usual ; the charcoal would give 
out nolhing but carbonic acid, and perhaps a little potash. I 
have myself often tried the effect of charcoal from wood in 
hyacihth glasses, and always Ibund the plants more luxurmnt 
»than those whiclf got none. I think whoever will be at the trouble 
of reading the appendix to Dr. Liebig’s work, on the experi- 
ments ejaracted from Buchner’s Repfriorium^ showing the im- 
mense ^effects produced by growiyg plants wholly in charcoal 
with plenty of v^ater, wiH not tail to be convinced, that» the 
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deep green of the leaves, and great vigour of the plants, must 
have arisen from the absorption of carbonic acid by the roots, 
without any help from humus or humic acid* 

After producing the negative proofs whicH we have before stated, 
of c&rbon not being derived from the earth by the roots, he pro- 
ceeds next to state, as positive proofs of its being absorbed by 
the leaves, that, though plants are continued to be grov^rn on 
soil, yet the quantity of carbon in the soil augments, in place of 
diminishing. In forests, vrhere the 'itinnual shedding of the 
leaves causes an accumulation of organic matter, especially where 
the trees are deciduous, not evergreen which do not shed their 
leaves so frequently, this will be the case ; in the case of scourg- 
ing crops carried off the land, it must certainly be the reverse, 
very often at least It would bediflicult to persuade any nursery- 
man who has taken a heavy scouiging crop of old transplanted 
ash from his ground, or a farmer who i)as scourged his ground 
by successive crops of oats, that the ground contains more car- 
bon than when the plants were first put on it The particular 
salts necessary to their growth being removed, as he says after- 
wards, may be partly the cause, but carbon must be removed 
also, and must be replaced as well as alkalies, though the action 
of the air will restore carbon sooner tlian alkalies. 

He next states the quantity of oxygen gas consumed daily by 
men and animals, and by the wood and coal employed as fuel ; aiKl 
notices the fact, that nevertheless the proportion of oxygen in the 
air never varies, as corroborative of the fact thaf the leaveo give 
out oxygen. The oxygen consumed by animals and burning fuel 
is returned to the atmospliere in the form of carbonic acid, which, 
bethinks, must all be ‘absorbed by the leaves of plants, the car- 
bon fixed in the plant, and the oxygen returned ; and as jfhrt 
only of the oxygen is returned, some of the oxygen being also 
fixed in the plant, as proved by De Saussure, from the added 
weight being more than the carbon consumed, the consumption 
of carbonic acid by the leaves must be great. Carbonic acid gas, 
however, is so much heavier than common air, its specific gravity 
being 1*5277, that it has a constant tendency to descend ; so 
much so, that» in the caves which contain this grs naturally, a 
dog will be killed, when a man, from his superior height, may 
enter with impunity; and thus every shower that falls washes it 
into the earth, and diminishes the quantity, and so woulcf lead us 
tp infer that plants will get more by the roots thtvp the leaves : 
the upper strata of air around tall ^rees shoul^ not contain so 
much, when it varies so^much between the height of a dog and 
man. Lest it should be doubted tfiat the^ quantity of carbonic 
acid in the air would be sufficient to s^ipply the k?siyes with 
all the carl>bn, he estimates the quantity in tbe*air from De Saus- 
sui^ at weight; and, if the whole were abs- 
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fracted from the air every second of timfe, for 8 hours daily 
for 200 days, he calculates that 1000 Ib. of carbon would be 
produced on 80,000 square feet. This is only half the quantity 
ibrinerly estimated gl produced by •Corn, &c., the quantity of 
land being doubled; he adds, in a note, that lime whilet^ash 
has been calculated to absorb, on the surface of walls, nearly 
three times the quantity. This takes it for granted, however, 
that the absorption by the leaves is equal to die affinity of lime, 
deprived of its carbonic acid, for that gas, which is one of the 
most powerful ; and that the air at every second is deprived of 
the whole of its carbonic acid, and the plants surrounded with a 
full volume of new air, with its full proportions. ^ 

He says, next, that the roots, and other parts of the [dant, absorb 
constantly water and carbonic acid, independent of solar light, 
which is only needed to assimilate and fix the carbon ; and this 
admission should qualify the declaration of carbonic acid being ex^ 
clmively absorbed by the leaves. In the tropical climates, he says, 
where vegetation is most active, the air does not contain near sg 
much carbonic acid as in temperate climates; the streams of air 
which are moved from one climate to another serve to equalise the 
whole, and the air is thus purified, and its proportion of oxygen, 
the most essential to the life of animals, kept up. The experi- 
ments of De Saussure, he says, have proved that the upper strata 
of the air contain more carbonic acid than the lower. It was 
stated to be the case, (De Saussure, Thomson's Chemistry^) that 
the ag* over the* Lake of Geneva* contained least carbonic acid, 
that ov^ the plaiii>s at Charaboisy more ; in a confined court at 
Geneva more was contained than on the plain ; and rather more in 
the air of sornelnountiiiimus places than in*that of the plain. It is 
not stated whether the air from the mountain was fronj a confined 
situation or not, that over the sea w'ould be least from the moist- 
ure : but, from the specific gravity of the carbonic acid, it must 
have a base to rest on, whether mountain or plain, and the upper 
strata of the air cannot generally contain most. 

He next says that no matter can be considered nutritious, or 
necessary to the growth of plants, which possesses a composition 
either similar^to, or identical with, theirs ; and that vegetable 
physiologists have informed^ us that aqueous solutions of sugar, 
starch, and gum are imbibed by the roots of plants, and carried 
^o all parts of their structure, but are not assimilated. Where 
this admissioji was made it is not said, nor do I ever recollect 
of seeTng it. Sir H. Davy* p. 270. and 271., says that, having 
used strong solutions of sugar, mucilkge, tannin principle, and 
elly, he found the plants tifat imbibed them died; and he was 
once of opinion ihese^substances were got fit for nutriment, until, 
suspecting it was owing to the soli^ion being too concentrated, 
ue tried the eifeqts of thege solutions, very much diluted, ^on 
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plants of mint, whicli grew luxuriantly. He next watei CVA viia7 
ferent spots in a garden with the different solutions separately, 
and a part with common water ; the grass watered with solutions 
*of jelly, sugar, and mucilage grew most Vigorously ; and even 
that watered with the solution of tannin principle, the least nu- 
tritive of any, grew better than that watered with common water. 
What is to become of the depositions of these substances laid 
upas nourishmei^t for the future embryo, in the cotyledons, 
epicarp, liiesocarp, and other coveringsiof the seeds, in the scales 
and wlidie substance of bulbs, and around the buds in trees, if 
these substances cannot be assimilated by plants ? In fact, if 
these doctrines are true to their utmost extent, practical men 
woula have to learn their business anew : and, if no substances 
are nutritive for plants till their elements are decomposed out of 
the plant, and the whole or greater- part of the carbon derived 
from the air; if nitrogen, water, and saline bases, with small 
quantities of earths and metals, are all that is required from the 
soil ; then, indeed, have we been labouring in vain for so many 
years, in depositing such quantities of organic remains in the 
shape ot manures. Before receiving these doctrines, however, 
as principles in our art, we must test them foi^ ourselves ; and, 
while we differ from such high authority with diffidence, we 
must carefully weigh the reasons brought forward ; and, as they 
cannot be done justice to in an essay like the present, let every 
one interested, and they are many, have recourse to the work for 
themselves, and read it over* and over again, •comparing this 
work and others on the same subject v.ith th^ir own experience, 
and the benefits resulting must be more than we can at present 
contemplate. Many 'tilings may occur to a man in his daily 
practice, which, if known to philosophers, would modify their 
doctrines very considerably. 

He next proceeds to notice the erroneous opinions held by 
some, that living beings can of themselves produce all the 
elements required to form their constituents. That all the 
elements are required, he proves from this fact, that dogs and 
other animals will die, though fed on the most nulritive food, 
unless it is varied ; and says this is a proof that the expe- 
riments of plants attempted to hk grown by sprinkling with 
water and carbonic acid were insufficient, as* the nitrogen and 
other elements necessary were not furnished. Thce Carrara 
marble on which they were grown would absorb the carbonic 
acid, and form supercarbonate o^ lime ; and the sulptiate of 
barytes, and flowers of sblphur, on which alsd they were growq, 
were insufficient, as the^former froni its specific gravity would ex- 
clude moisture and air, apd the latter would form sulphuric acid 
with the oxygen of the air,: such insuffi^ent expenfdents are 
vaiuelesg for the decision of any question, till all the requisites 
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of plants are known and furnished. Thef Gframineae and jSqui- 
setaceae require silicate of potash ; the genus O xalis, potash ; 
the Salsola and Salicornia, common salt. Wheat and other 
grains require phqsJphate of magnesia. The roots of ^thae'a 
contain more phosphate of lime than woody fibre. These are 
proofs, he says, that all these substances and many others, equally 
as well as nitrogen and water, are necessary before the plant can 
be placed in circumstances favourable to its^growth. 

On the Origin and Action of Humus. He defines humus to 
be woody fibre in a state of decay ; and humic acid as a*product of 
the decomposition of humus by alkalies, which does not exist in 
humus. He also states that woody fibre forms this substance, or 
humus, by uniting with the oxgyen of the air by a process 
similar to putrefaction, and for which he has invented the name 
of Eremacausis, or tardy Combustion ; a slow union of oxygen 
to the woody fibre, which gives off* carbonic acid till converted 
into a brown coaly-looking substance called mould. He de« 
scribes this hunuis as existing in soil permeable to the ajr, 
surrounded with an atmosphere of its own, of the carbonic acid 
formed by the absorption of oxygen ; this atmosphere around it 
prevents the farther decay of the humus till removed, when a 
fresh supply of air and oxgyen causes a renewal of carbonic 
acid. This carbonic acid, he says, is taken up by the fibres of « 
the root, and forms for a time the food of the young plant : 
these fibres he describes as forming, at the same time, mouth, 
lungs, and stomach to the pl^tit. It has been customary to 
cornp^^e the actions of [tlants and animals, and it may sometimes 
help to convey tlie meaning of the Jiuthor, but is inapplicable. 
The food of animals ^is taken in by the mouth, digested by 
tb'e stomach, mixed with the bile, and the nutriment absorbed 
by the lacteals and conveyed to the blood, which is aerated in 
the lungs. Were we to liken the fibres to mouth, and the 
leaves to stomacli, where are the lungs, and the circulation re- 
turning to be aerated ? If we say the leaves act both as stomach 
and lungs, this is a twofold action of which we have no parallel in 
the animal economy. Perhaps to assume the earth as stomach, 
the fibres as^mouth, and the leaves as lungs, might be nearest 
the mark; but both ordet^ and action are different, and the 
comparison is, perliaps, of little use. But to return to our 
subject the fibres, he says, perforin ail these offices, till ma- 
turity; which he defines as the time when the organs are fit to 
provide foofl for themselveg from the atmosphere, by the leaves 
absorbing carbdnic acid and dew. Further on he says, a plant 
gains another mouth and stomach with every new fibre of the 
root, and every new leaf; and, therefore, we are left to con- 
jecture for ourselves, what is the cjuse of the new fibres, formed 
newly every year, ever losing their power of absorption^ we 
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should rather be of opinion that they never will. Were the 
leaves the sole collectors of food at an advanced age of the 
plant, whence does it arise that an old tree grows in so ex- 
cessively vigorous a manner the first year after being cut over 
by the ground, when there is nothing but roots to feed it. The 
sugar and mucilage formed in the seeds, he also says, disappear 
during the developement of the young shoots; and this I should 
think soluble mattec' assimilated and rendered nutritive. This 
action, he^says, continues, and woody fibre is formed, leaves and 
nourishment accumulate, till blossoms and fruit are produced by 
the excess ; this he considers as a more compound transform- 
ation, and illustrates his meaning by the instance of the double 
elective afl^nity produced by the action of hydrocyanic acid and 
water. It is probable that some very complicated chemical 
process is at work in the production of blossom and fruit : but 
that excess of nourishment is not the cause is a fact well known 
to most practical gardeners, who, when they want fruit, give less 
f€od, not more; the more vigorous the growth of the tree they 
know they w^ill be obliged to wait the longer for fruit, unless 
they proceed to mutilate the roots or branches. If the plant be 
in a pit, they stint by giving less water and less room; if in the 
ground, they cut some of the main roots, or depress or ring the 
branches. 

The action of light and heat on the sap in leaves is re- 
quired to produce in it a proper proportion of the elements 
necessary to form flowers. If tiie sap is in great flbuiidanca, the 
ordinary action of the lepes is not stifficient to produce this 
proportion ; but when the proportion of leaves to sap is greater, 
by lessening the quantity of sap, which hhs.the saifie effect as the 
extended stem and numerous arms and leaves of an old tree, 
which the soil cannot send a proportional quantity of food ; 
when, by age or art, the quantity of sap is properly proportioned 
to the action of the leaves; that action is sufficient to produce 
the proper proportion of the elements, and fruit is produced. 
A warm summer in which there is much light and beat, or 
rather the autumn, or a difference in climate, will produce the 
same*^ effect, and vice xm'sa. Whether it is the ^action of this 
concentrated sap on the organs that stimulates them to produce 
flowers in place of leaves, or whether it is the presence of 
proper food that enables the living power to form neworgans, 
the present state of our knowledge does not enable us to say ; 
analysis of the sap around flower^buds, and ^ of the parts of 
flowers themselves, might lead to some farther knowledge on ^ 
this point. It appears that the flower»bud, though formed, can be 
changed, the pistils and stacnens into petals, «and the wbol^e made 
to return again to the form ©f leaves, by enriching the* soil and 
furnishing a greater quantity of solulde fooi1,^s is the practice 
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with the best growers of double stocks, who first impoverish 
and then enrich the plant. It would thus appear, that the quality 
of the food can transform the one organ into the other, and that 
they are convertible,»not different ; tRe greater the quantity of 
food, the lower in the scale of organisation is the product,'^as it 
is necessarily more crude. Fruit trees never bear well when the 
vigour of their growth is excessive. ^ 

He next continues to explain various actions tliat t^ke place, 
as the power of malt to form sugar from starch by the ferment- 
ing principle; and contends thence, that the power to effect 
transformations does not belong to the vital principle, but is 
purely chemical. The process, no doubt, takes place in another 
form more coni[)licated ; but he thinks it still possible^to be dis- 
covered. He speaks afterwards of the vital principle balancing 
the chemical, and the excess of food to animals causing the 
chemical force to predominate, and produce disease : in a 
similar manner will the excess of food in plants produce disease, 
though disease may arise, as in animals, from other causes* 
After death, in plants, the chemical force prevails, and dissolu- 
tion takes place, though more slowly than in animals. He 
complains that tke term vital principle is applied to every action 
we do not understand, as the terms specific and dynamic in 
medicine; and that we should not be deterred from examining 
into actions by these names. It will, perhaps, be long before 
we can give any other name than that of a principle we cannot 
underhand, to* such actions as the transformation of leaf-bud 
into flower-bud, or * the foTmation of th§ leaf-bud, itself the rudi- 
ments of a future branch. Will any chemical compound we 
can produce generate .th*ese or any vegetable organ, with their 
infliiite modifications? And, though we could point out what 
’ transformations are made, we might still be ignorant of the 
power that produced them. While the blossoms are being 
formed, he says, secretions are more abundant, and excretions, 
also, of carbon and other matters. 

He next considers the fact, that distilled water and carbon 
will not make a plant thrive well, and that rain water is neces- 
sary ; the raiiiiivater containyig a compound furnishing nitrdgen, 
one of the essentials of vegetable life, which, with hydrogen, 
forms ammonia. 

On the Assimilal ion of' Hydrogen^ the next division of the 
subjec^ he s^s, when hydrogen is fixed in the wood, the oxygep 
set free is the sarye,< whetheri^e consider it to be produced by the 
decomposition of the carbonic acid or wafer, but he thinks it most 
probably the latter. J'he of^ygen of the water being set free is 
assimilafeci as oxygeij, the oxygen of the carbonic acid returned 
to the air; which he estimates at tlj# rate of 2,600 lbs. of oxygen 
•to be set free in ilyd air from each acre of land (the weights dnd 
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measures are all Hessian 5 the proportions are the saniei wbaf- 
ever standard is taken). He says that the carbonic acid is in the 
state of an oxide. Carbonic oxide is only absorbable by water 
sparingly, estimated from to of ifs, volume. Solubility 
in water is, perhaps, not required by the action of the leaves. 
From the fact of plants generating caoutchouc, wax, fats, and 
volatile oils, containing hydrogen in large quantity and no 
oxygen, we maVf be Certain, he says, that plants decompose 
water, Because from no other body could the hydrogen be 
obtained ; and, though some parts of plants contain the oxygen 
and hydrogen in the proportions of water, they cannot exist 
in the plant in the state of water. He then gives«an analysis of 
various substances produced by plants, showing that most oxy- 
gen is separated to the air when oils are formed, as less is 
retained; and in acids the reverst*. These vital processes, he 
says, differ from the chemical formation of salts, being the very 
reverse ; but carbonic acid, zinc, and water, when brought into 
^contact, act upon one anotlier, and separate the hydrogen, per- 
haps by electric action ; the zinc acting so far like the plant. 
The remainder, however, contains carbonic acid, zinc, and the 
oxygen of the water, in a white pulverulent compound, but not 
combined into the form of wood, nor with the oxygen and 
carbon separated. The carbonic acid separated in the process 
of decay is most from acid substances ; oily have not the same 
ten*dency to putrefy, as they want oxygen. The numerous 
springs which emit carboni<5 acid in the neighbourhqod of 
extinct volcanoes, he mentions as a great source of carbonic 
acid. The Eifel, near Coblentz, has been calculated to yield 
90,000 lb. daily to the atmosphere, corresponding to 645800 lb. 
of pure oxygen, when decomposed by plants. 

On the next subject, the Origin and Assimilation of Nitrogoi^ 
this writer differs from all others, in the prominence he has 
given to iU Former writers told us that nitrogen existed only 
in small quantities, most of it in the higher order of plants; 
and though its necessity was inferred from its presence, yet 
little comparatively was said about it. Dr. Liebig, however, 
sayL, we cannot suppose a plant would attain ni^turity, even in 
the richest vegetable mould, withofit the presence of nitrogen ; 
since we know that nitrogen exists in every part of the vegetable 
structure : if it is not found in the solids themselves, iu is to be 
found in the fluids that surround them. 

On the question, how this nitrogen i% obtafned, he con- 
siders it from ammonia* solely, which is a {rornpouiul of hy- 
drogen and nitrogen. We have <.not thg slightest reason, he 
says, for believing that (he nitrogen of the atnios()here takes 
part in the processes of qssimilatioii of plants and' Animals; 
oi> the coiitrarv. he savs. m4nv nianta emit the nitroiren wluVti 
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they have absorbed,, eitlier in the gaseous form,, or in solution 
iii water. The quantity of nitrogen in the atmosphere might 
lead to the supposition that it might be absorbed and assi- 
milated as such. The fact of its being absorbable in wfiter, 
in small quantities only, is against this ; and likewise *his 
finding it in plants in the state of armnonia : unless we sup- 
pose that the presence of free hydrogen in the plant, from 
decomposed water, may enable ammonia to be formed by the 
action of the living principle ; though it can only be formed 
cljemically in a recent state, when the nitrogen is nev^y sepa- 
rated. May not the salts of nitric acid, also, be another source 
of nitrogen ? , The nitric acid requires considerable heat for 
its formation ; and its salts, nitrate of potash (saltpetre) and 
nitrate of soda, are more plentifully formed in warm coun- 
tries, as India and Peru, from which they form an article of 
commerce. But saltpetre is largely formed in France, from beds 
of animal remains in the open air ; and, in certain circumstances, 
where he*it, and lime, and alkalies are present, may not ni- 
trates of potash or soda be formed in our manure heaps ? oi' 
if nitrate of lime is formed, it is one of the must soluble of all 
the salts of lime. The salts of nitric acid are now much used 
US manures; and their only properties, which are said to be 
great, must be the yielding of nitrogen. 

The nitrogen of plants, in the form of ammonia, he thinks, 
is got from the atmosphere ; as, notwitiistanding all the ni- 
trogen that is parried off by pkints, the new crop of plants 
still continues to yield iiiitrogeii, which it cannot derive from 
the soil it exhausts ; and the suppl)^ of ammonia is })rinci- 
pally from the putrefaction of animal l>pdies emitting nilro- 
gei^ into the air. It’ forms carbonate of ammonia with the 
^carbonic acid of the air, and is ferried to the earth by rain 
water, and to the leaves in the form of dew. The reason 
why analysis has failed to detect ammonia in the air, he says, is 
from the small quantity generally employed for analysis, as 10 
cubic inches, which would yield only *000,000,048 of a grain; 
but, if a pound of rain water is examined, it will be found to con- 
tain as much of it as 20,800 cubic feet of air. A field of 40^000 
square feet, hS calculates, will thus receive annually 80 lb. of 
ammonia, or 65 lb. of nitrogen; calculating 10 lb. of rain water 
to conto^ one fourth of a grain of ammonia, and the annual fall 
at 2,500,000 lb. of rain. This is much more than would be 
drawn ioff in fhe production of the albumen and gluten in wood*, 
hay, or beet root but less tHhn by tbetstraw, roots, and grain of 
corn, which would thereforejequire a change of crop. Nature, 
he says, produces sufficient nitrogen for wild plants ; it is culti- 
vation, 0p abnormal {troduction, which* demands more. Experi* 
ments made in the laboratory at GiSssen, where he is professon 
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have put the presence of ammonia in rain water beyond all 
doubt ; as, when distilled in considerable quantity, sal ammoniac 
was formed, on the addition of a little muriatic acid. The 
presence of carbonate of ammonia intrain water shows the 
benefit of preferring it in watering plants; 'the more recent the 
better, as it is a very volatile salt. Water cannot easily be 
saturated with ammonia. It will contain 468 times its volume 
when saturated ; water from manure will therefore contain a 
great quantity: i£ should be washed into the soil to prevent 
volatilisation. Ammonia may also be detected, he says, in 
snow water ; and the ammonia contained therein has the offen- 
sive smell of perspiration and animal excrements j a fact which 
leaves no doubt of its origin. The quantity of ammonia in a 
given qua/itity of rain water will vary according to the quantity 
of rain ; but the quantity of ammonia furnished will not vary 
much. Any one, he says, may easily test the presence of am- 
monia in rain w’ater by adding a little sulphuric or muriatic 
acid to it, and evaporating nearly to dryness in a china basin : 
<he ammonia remains in combination with the acid, and may be 
detected by the addition of a little powdered lime, which uniting 
with the acid, the arninonia is separated, and given off with a 
pungent smell. The ammonia removed from* the atmosphere 
by rain and other causes is replaced by the putrefaction of vege- 
table substances containing gluten and albumen, and of animal 
remains and excrements. In the solid excrements there is little, 
in the urine most. The ammc^nia, he says, is t^ken up by the 
roots, which he seems to think the t:hief way of their getting 
ammonia; though I cannot see how the same may not apply 
to carbon ; both amii^nia and carbonate of ammonia being of 
less specific gravity than carbonic acid, a'nd more likely to c^ist 
in the upper strata of the air. 

Albumen, gluten, quinine, morphia, and cyanogen, with a 
number of other compounds, are the principal substances in 
plants, he says, which require nitrogen. Tlie first is to be found 
in seeds, around buds, &c. ; the second is to be found in wheat 
and other grains, the inner bark of hollies, &c. ; the quinine 
is obtained from Peruvian bark ; the morphia from poppies, 
lettuce, &c. ; the cyanogen from c daphnes and other plants 
yielding prussic acid. 

The fact of ammonia being contained in the juices ^ plants 
was first discovered by Dr. Wilbrand and himself, in 1834, 
when investigating the quantity of sugar contained in different 
varieties of maple growing on soils wliich were not manured. 
On mixing the juice with lime, ammoniacal fumes were given 
off, which they at first suspected to be frtim urine pul in the 
bottles collecting the juide, but were afterwards cotlvhiced by 
the. juice being taken from aSvood several miles from any house. 
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Every person, he says, who has entered a manufactory of beet- 
rt)ot sugar, must be astonished at the great quantity of ammonia 
volatilised with the steam, which is a source of loss of sugar ; 
the escape of ammonia causing the neptral juice to become acid, 
and the acid changing part of the sugar into crystaUis^ble 
grape sugar and syrup. Distilled flowers and medicinal ex- 
tracts contain ammonia. The unripe fruit of the almond and 
peach, tobacco leaves, the exudations of* vines, beet root, unripe 
blossoms and fruits, the juices of birch, maples, &c.^ all yield 
ammonia. He gives an analysis of different kinds ef wheat, 
differing as far as from 12 J to 26 J per cent in the gluten they 
contain ; in winter wheat the gluten is only 3*33 per cent. 

Animal manure, he says, increases the gluten, as well as the 
quantity of grain. Wheat grown in a soil manured«with cow- 
dung, which contains little nitrogen, yielded only about 12 per cent 
of gluten ; while that grown in a soil manured with human urine 
yielded as much as 35 per cent : he does not state the increase 
of produce. Putrid urine, he says, is best, as the urea in the 
urine is converted into carbonate of ammonia by the heat and 
moisture of putrefaction. Guano, the dung of sea-fowls, used 
*as manure in Peru, producing great fertility, is composed of 
urate, carbonate^ &c,, of ammonia. Manure acts on/j/f he says, 
by yielding ammonia. That urine is a powerful manure is, in 
practice, well known ; and that ammonia is very needful seems 
undoubted; but that the ammonia only is useful cannot be said: 
it is principally in the state of«carbonate of ammonia, which 
contains one atom each^of carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. 
The urfne also contains salts of potash, soda, and lime, which 
he afterwards considers^ as important ; {^so mucus, and other 
animal substances. The guano contains excrement, and, analysis 
says, fatty niatler. The salts of nitric acid can give little except 
the nitrogen and their bases, winch may neutralise and absorb 
carbon and organic matter. If these salts produced fertility in 
sterile barren sands, then might we see more of the exclusive 
benefits of nitrogen. Most soils contain much undecomposed 
organic matter ; it is rated very high in fertile soils by Sir H* 
Davy. Ammonia uncombined has been thought poisonojis to 
plants, as fresh urine and hot dung have been found to kill many 
plants : perhaps, as it seems to act principally as a stimulant, it 
may be poisonous only when not diluted with water, which 
prevents its being in excess, aiul is well known as a source of 
safety* « 

All plants, he says, cdlitain azo^ised substances, and no 
*animal can live without nitrogen or azote. Horses fed on po- 
tatoes get weak, as ^lotatoes contain little nitrogen : rice also 
contains . Kttle ; and* a much greatei* quantity of that food is 
required than wheat. As animats assimilate nitrogen, their 
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excrements caimat ^contain as much as they consume^ ami 
hence no manure can return to the soil as much as is taken 
it must be got from the atmosphere^ from the ammonia emitted 
by dead animals. The urine of carnivorous animals, he says, 
will 'also contain more nitrogen than that of herbivorous; and 
the urine is the principal source of ammonia. Yet we find the 
urine of the cow to be a very powerful manure to vines ; and 
the juice of the vine contains a great deal of ammonia. The 
benzoic abid, a principle in the urine 9 f herbivorous animals, is 
useful, hfe says, to some plants, as the sweet vernal grass, which 
contains that acid. 

It is much less the quantity of ammonia, he ,says, yielded 
by excrements, than the form, which makes it produce fer- 
tility. Carbonate of ammonia is very volatile, and the other 
salts of ammonia not so much so; and this, he thinks, is the 
cause of the influence of gypsum (sulphate of lime) on the 
fertility of grasses. The sulphuric acid of the lime unites to 
the ammonia, ayd forms sulphate of ammonia, a salt not so 
volatile; and preserves the ammonia. The gypsum acts, he 
says, on the carbonate of ammonia as long as a trace of it^ 
exists : 100 lb. of burned sulphate of lime will fix all the am- 
monia in 6,250 lb. of horses’ urine. Taking Bonssingault’s 
estimate of part of nitrogen in grass, every 4 lb. of gyp- 
sum would add 100 lb. to the produce. This supposes tlie 
produce cannot be made without the nitrogen. In the analysis 
of the wheats before noticed, it appears plants do not always 
contain the same proportion of nitrogen to the bulk : the" food 
may be more valuable, but the quantity of nitrogen does not 
seem to regulate the quantity of produce exactly. Former 
writers thought the sulphate of lime 'beneficial to clovers, 
because it formed a part of clover. Water, he says, is re- 
quired in great quantity to dissolve the gypsum, in the propor- 
tion of 400 parts to 1 ; and hence the less benefit from gypsum 
on dry lands. The decomposition of gypsum by carbonate of 
ammonia proceeds gradually, and will last for years. Gypsum 
might thus be of use in fixing the volatile carbonate of ammonia 
in manures and urines. When spread on the ground, however, 
what will binder the carbonate of ammonia which has to ap- 
proach it there, and which is eaually soluble, from being taken up 
as carbopate of ammonia by tne roots, adding both carbon and 
ammonia to the plant. Sulphate of lime is chew. Chloride of 
^Icium, also, be says, fixes the ammonia. Being generally 
manufactured from sal ammoniac, ‘it may be high-priced ; if it 
could be got in a cherf^i way from salt and lime, it would be 
beneficial. Chloride of lime, Dr. ThomsSn says, decomposes 
ammonia. Sulphate of arnmonia has been Extracted, In •a com- 
mescial way, from soot, to form sulphate of B6da,*’by sublhphig 
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wjth common salt (chloride of sodium). Burnt clay containing 
oxide of alumina, and ferruginous soils containing oxide of iron, 
owe their fertility, he says, to all minerals containing alumina 
and iron attracting the limmonia from tlie atmosphere. Oxide of 
iron emits ammonia in great abundance, and so does pi|>eolay 
when moistened with potash. The ammonia absorbed by the 
clay or ferruginous oxide is again separated, he says, by every 
shower of rain, and conveyed in solution to thg soil. Powdered 
burnt charcoal, lie says, possesses a similar property, ^nd con- 
d<!nses ammonia within its -pores. It absorbs 90 tftnes its 
volume of ammonia; decayed wood, or humus, 72 times its 
volume. • 

The humus and charcoal I should think the best sub- 
stances to absorb ammonia from the atmosphere. Bftrning of 
soil is more often found to do harm than good ; when it does 
good, it is ascribed to its altering the mechanical structure 
of the soil, and making a dense impervious cold clay soil more 
open and warm. Ferruginous soils, so far from being fertile, 

I have always heard rated as proverbially sterile. I have, in* 
iny practice, seen soils of a very deep red colour with oxide 
of iron, which, lUough heavily manured, did not yield a tenth 
part of the crop of potatoes which was got alongside from soil 
of a yellow brown loamy colour. The manure was exhausted 
amongst the oxide of iron ; and the potatoes were not above the 
size of peas. The iron appears to decompose the manures in- 
troduced into the soil, from its grSat affinity for acids ; its prot- 
oxide combines with nutlit salts, and forms new compounds. 
Hie sulpliate, one of those compounds likely to be formed 
when animal remains e:^st in the nianufe, is poisonous and 
solifble. Carbonates of ammonia or potash, or humate of lime, 
•may thus be decomposed, the ammonia set free, and the car- 
bonic acid lost in the form of carbonate of iron. Dr. Thomson 
says that iron has a great affinity for acids in the slate of prot- 
oxide ; and, when exposed to the air and oxygen after combin- 
ing, is apt to form peroxides, and lose the aWds. Whatever is 
the reason, the. soils abound ing in iron are proverbially barren 
here. 

He concludes this artiefe by stating that carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia are the elements necessary for the support 
of animah and vegetables. The innumerable products of vitality 
resume^ after ^heir death the original form from which they^ 
sprang ; and their^ death, th» dissolution of one generation, is 
the source of life to another. The "conditions already con- 
sidered, however, are tfiot tlife only ones nccessaiy, he says, for 
the life pf *vcgetablcs 4 and he next proceeds to examine the 
inorganic cojistiiucnts of plants. 

• Other substances than canbonic acid, water, and ammonia, he 
1841.— -in. 3cl Ser. 
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continues, are requisite for the formation of organs destined for 
special functions peculiar to each family of plants; these are 
found in the ashes of incineration, though in a changed state. 
All substances in solution in a soil are*’ absorbed as a sponge 
absorbs liquid, without selection he says, those that are wanted 
retained, and the rest rejected as excrement. Phosphate of 
magnesia is an invariable constituent of all the seeds of grasses, 
is contained in tl^e outer horny husk of grain, and introduced 
into the bread and beer : it is contained in the greatest quantity 
in brarf, and forms often large crystalline concretions in the 
coecum of millers’ horses ; and, when ammonia is mixed with 
beer, separates as a while precipitate. Most plants, perhaps all, 
he continues, contain organic acids in combination with bases of 
potash, iSoda, lime, magnesia, &c. These bases diminish in 
fruits, as the acids diminish in ripening; and the quantity is 
greater in those organs which prepare the food, as in leaves, 
compared with those where it is assimilated, as in the mass of 
w'oody fibre. The potato contains more before blossoming than 
after it. The fumaric and oxalic acids in liverwort, the roc- 
cellic acid in the lioccella tinctbria, the tartaric acid in vines, and 
other peculiar acids formed in peculiar plants, show that they 
are essential to them. All yield by incineration carbonic acid 
united to a base, all therefore must contain, he says, salts of 
organic acids ; and, as we know the capacity of saturation of 
acids to be unchanging, hence, on whatever soils plants grow 
naturally, they must contain mi invariable qufftitity of alkalies, 
culture alone will cause deviation. The absence of oee alkali, 
he says, is compensated for by another similar in its mode of 
action ; and he show>> by analysis, by De Saussure and Berliner, 
of the ashes of the pine tree from different soils, that, though the 
quantities of potash, lime, and magnesia varied, yet the quan- 
tities of oxygen contained in the amount of the three bases were 
the same in each ; if the magnesia or lime were less, it w^as made 
up in the greater quantity of potash or soda. When there w^as 
any variation in thS quantities, it was found that the bases were in 
combination with inorganic acids, as the sulphuric, phosphoric, 
&c.^ These remarkable approximations, he gays, cannot be 
accidental, and, if further analysis conffrm them, must show 
that the bases and acids are always proportional. It is not 
known, he says, in what form silica, manganese, and‘^oxide of 
iron are contained in plants; but we are certaitji that potash, 
soda, and magnesia can be extracted from .all parts of their 
structure in the form ^ of organic acid salts; and lime, unless 
when present as insoluble oxalate of lioie, as in lichens, and 
there supplying the plaee of w^oody fib»e. Even ^Iqpble acid 
salts, asvrthe tartaric and o»jjIic (which acts like a double acid), 
hilve oflly one base, and are nevec quadruple; the capacity of 
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saturation of an acid is constant. As these «cids and bases^ and 
even the form they present themselves in, are not^ subject to 
change ; it may be affirmed, he says, that they exercise an im- 
portant influence in^ffie developement of fruits and seeds, and 
also in many other formations, of the nature of which we ar&yet 
ignorant. If tlie acid is required for the organs, the alkaline 
base must be present; it may be altered from soda to potash, as 
in the Salsola Kali^ grown from seeds of pjants ripened at a 
distance from the sea; or, the alkali may be lime, but iSbme base 
ffiiist be })resent. Potatoes grown in cellars withoTit earth 
furnish a true alkali called solanin, of a very poisonous nature, 
in the sproiUs, which they never do in the fields. This ne- 
cessity for an alkali, he thinks, shows that alkaline bases are 
connected with the developement of plants. The muonic acid 
in poppies is united with •the alkaloids narcotina, morphia, 
codeia, &c. : the bases may varj^, but the quantity does not; 
when there is a deficiency in ineconic cacid, it is made up by the 
sulphuric acid, the proportions being always the same. 

If inorganic acids, he says, are thus substituted at times for or- 
ganic, the substitution of the inorganic alkalies for the organic is 
likely to take pl^ce in a much higher degree. When roots find 
their more appropriate bases or alkalies in sufficient quantity, they 
will take up less of another. When the soil in which a white 
hyacinth is growing in flower is sprinkled with the juice of the 
Phytolacca decandra, the blossom, he says, will assume in one 
or tw/.> hours a^red colour, which* the influence of sunshine will 
cause to become graduidly white again after a few days; the 
juice will either be excreted entire, or,*if any of its elements are 
nutritious to the plant, tile remainder will ijc separated. Acetate 
of 'lead, and nitrate of strontian, absorbed by plants in the ex- 
• periments of Macaire Prinsep, were returned again by the root 
as excrement : thus, he says, soil where common salt abounds 
will return it though absorbed ; it will also kill the plant if in 
excess, and so would acetate of lead. 

Firs and pines, he says, have but little alkali in their ashes. 
Lime trees, rye, and potatoes have much more ; and firs will 
thrive in quai^tities on barren sandy soils, while wheat and^lime 
trees will not. The spruce fir, however, will not thrive on a dry 
soil, however alkaline it may be; and the state of moisture of the 
soil must, therefore, have its share as well as alkalies. All kinds 
of grasses, i\pd also i^\|uisetace£0, contain a large quantity of 
silex in the stalky and outea parts of the leaves, in the form of 
•silicic acid, or oxide of silicon (the forn^ silex is generally found 
in) and potash united^ formfcg silicate of potash. This is mostly 
returnejJ tp the cultivated grasses, in the form of rotted straw, in 
the manure. In natural meadows^ he says, where the hay is 
•taken off, we ne^r find a luxuriant crop of grass on saftdy 
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calcareous soils, which contain little potash, evidently uecaiise 
the potash is not renewed. Soils formed from basalt, grey- 
wacke, and porphyry are therefore, he says, best for meadow 
land, on account of the potash they contain, from the reduced 
feldspar. These soils, however, contain a good deal of alumina, 
and will not part with their water and organic substances so 
readily as the sandy soils. Some irrigated meadows in Germany, 
he says, yield four times as much produce as others not ir- 
rigated, thid the fertility he attribules^ to the potash carried on 
the meadows from the rivers which irrigate. There may how- 
ever be organic substances deposited as well as potash : humus 
is light and flocculent, and, if the soils irrigated ai\e sandy, they 
may be helped by alumina deposited if the rivers pass through 
clayey soils ; part may be owing to these helps, as well as to the 
potash. The meadows irrigated from the common sewers, in 
the neighbourhood of Etl inburgh, yield more than four times an 
ordinary produce ; it is the excrement deposited that is supposed 
the cause. The quantity of potash, he says, in soils is inex- 
haustible, when compared with the (jiiiintity removed. If the 
crop of grass, however, is increased by the gypsum, there is 
more potasli taken off than by a small crop, ^ind it would ex- 
haust the alkalies more; but in Germany they restore the 
fertility, he says, by sprinkling the field with w'ood ashes, or the 
lixiviated ashes of soap-boilers : these last should cor)tain some 
oil in solution with the ashes. The sandy heath of Luneburg 
yields a crop only once every ihirty or forty years, by burning 
the heath, which yields the potasl), he says,, collected by rain 
water during that time. ‘ There should also be charcoal from 
the w'ood of the heaih, and from the wood ashes above, to 
produce carbonic acid and ammonia ; it, is, perhaps, necessary 
to notice other benefits ns well as the one under review. I’he 
most decisive proof, he says, of tlie want of potash, is that of a 
man at Bingen, who manured highly with horn shavings, wliich 
contain little or no potash, and starved his vines ultimately, 
thougli drawing very heavy crops for a while; others who used 
cow manure, though the crops were not so heavy at first, had 
contkiued fruitfulness. A field also which w^as, cropped with 
wormwood, for the sake of collecting its ashes, was barren for a 
long time afterw^ards; and woods where the young branches and 
leaves were taken off got stinted in their growth, until they were 
prohibited from being taken away, which restoreej their luxu- 
riance. These all show forcibly tliQ need of. alkalies. I sliould 
also ascribe part of the^eftect, in the first instance, to the vines* 
being allowed to overbear themselves, whi^h in this country is 
considered, to exhaust the strength of the plant ; iher^ ig a vital 
power in animals and plants, i which all the alkalies and nitrogen 
in the world will not replace, if it i^trenchec^ on, though they • 
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may help to restore it ; in the second and fourth, the effects 
should be partly owing to the other elements of the cow manure 
and leaves ; and in the third, the wormwood might scourge in 
other respect as well tft potash. • 

Plants do not impoverish soil in the direct ratio gf .the 
bulk they produce. Privet and leek, which are very scourg- 
ing crops, do not produce near so much bulk as poplars and 
potatoes, which scourge it less ; they scourge more in the 
ratio of the fibres of the root. Some plants seem not to 
e?Ltract so much nourishment from their food, as we fitid some 
animals will grow larger on much less food than otiiers; and this 
also varies w^h the circumstances, as heat producing activity in 
the laclcals, leaves, &c. : it is the quantity of food which plants 
assimilate, not wliat they absorb, that increases bulk ;• they will 
have most excrement that •assimilate least. Such things the 
professor might not think worth noticing when advocating a 
particular subject, such as this on alkalies; but, when placed 
together, they help to prevent our going to excess with our in- 
ferences from data. Sea plants will grow, inland, he continues^ 
if near salt-works; and the urine and bones of men and animals 
yield the phospjiates of lime and magnesia necessary for the 
grains they cultivate as grasses, lienee, these plants follow 
liuman habitations, as some weeds which abound in ammonia are 
found on dunghills. From these facts he infers tliat plants 
W'ill not succeed well, unless the phosphates, &c., needed are 
prcscjit; and these will always produce more fertility than any 
other iivinure. In.lliis c<»iintry, bones have been reckoned more 
beneficial to turnips than to any other Crop; and yet the analysis 
of turnips by Dr. Madden gives no phosplintcs at all. Perhaps 
ihw animal matters, as gelatine, &c., in the unboiled bone lurnish 
► food to ilje turnip, and the phosphates to the next crop of wheat 
Tliere must be some relation between the food and the analysis 
of the plant, the doctrine of plants producing elements them- 
selves I think untenable ; but we have much yet to learn. 

From the capability of volatilising borax; from the salt in salt- 
works being found deposited on glass fixed above the w^orks, in 
their atmospljpre; and from tlie air over the sea always •con- 
taining sufficient to render & solution of nitrate of silver turbid ; 
he contends for the salts of plants being carried in the atmo- 
spbere.*® The carbonate of lime in the sea is only one part in 
12,400/ and^yet supplies the myriads of molliisca and corals. 
The fodine in fuci.is collected from sea water, which contains 
•only one part in a million. Hence, the immense effects producetl 
from small quantities^; and, •though the alkalies are contained ir 
the air jn /iinall quantities, great efie<its may ultimately be pro- 
duced. The sea water contains nv)re carbonic acid than fresli 
• water, and also (;pntains lynmonia. The sea beinsr filled will: 
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plants, they collect alkalies, he says, as well as those of the land. 
Plants inland collect the alkalies evaporated from the sea in 
rain water, and from springs that permeate the earth. Were it 
not for plants, he concludes, alkalies would gradually disappear, 
though he does not state how; perhaps' he means by again 
forming the earths into stones, the metals do not part with their 
oxygen readily. 

On the next division, the Art of Culture^ he resumes the con- 
sideratioh of the use of humus; its insolubility, he says, pre- 
vents it^ being carried off from ground, being soluble only wdi^ii 
combined with oxygen, and being taken up by water only as 
carbonic acid. The humus in the soil unites taoxygen, and 
gives off carbonic acid ; which, as before said, stops the further 
decay of *ihe humus, till the carbonic acid formed is taken off 
by plants ; when a fresh supply of oxygen resumes the action on 
the humus. He next quotes various places which abound in ve- 
getable remains, and calcareous earth ; and, from the fact of no 
humic acid, or humate of lime, being found in these places, infers 
‘its absence in common vegetable mould ; it is carbonic acid, not 
humic, he says, that gives the food to plants. I think it is 
most likely to be the w^ay, at least for the grjeatest part. Dr. 
Madden, on the same subject, says that, though a solution of 
soil in water w ill not yield humic acid, yet it will yield it to a 
solution of salts; and infers that it exists in small quantities, and 
forms gradually humate of lime: the salts, however, in this ex- 
periment, may have acted on the humus, and produced p,art at 
least of the humic acid detected. The humusy Dr. Liebig say s, if 
in great quantity, will rob‘the ground of its oxygen ; and he points 
out some places where parts of meadows are burnt up, and 
stinted in vegetation, from the great quantity of carbonic add ; 
so great at times as to be emitted wdth an explosion, when the 
ground is bored into- Part of the cause of this ought perhaps 
also to be ascribed to excess of food, which will kill many plants ; 
but he inclines to refer it solely to the deprivation of oxygen ; and 
illustrates this position by the effects of stagnant water, which 
having parted with its free oxygen, and being stagnant, and the 
oxygen consequently not renewed from the air, plants languish 
and die for want of oxygen when Aieir roots are confined in it. 
This, I believe, is fully borne out in practice. It has been cus- 
tomary to say that alders, willows, and other plants, wW thrive 
in stagnant water; but I am informed by Mr. Aitkin of Lanfine, 
in this neighbourhood, New’milns5i that the plantations** there, 
which are to a vast exterft on moorland, and much of it very 
marshy, completely refute the comffion opinion, and show the 
necessity of oxygen as well as moisture. U"he alder?, willows, 
poplars, ash, &c., though they require moisture to their roots, 
wiU not thrive where it is stagnant; ^ind it is piily near the little 
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streamlets, where motion is kept up in the v^^ter, that they will 
tJ5rive. The tendency of stagnant water to putrescence, and 
consequently rotting of the roots, will also have its effects. TJie 
only plant, he says, that thrives w^ell yi their marshy ground, is 
the spruce fir; it thrflws out its roots along the surface, where 
they will be constantly exposed to the air and oxygen, and Joes 
not dip the roots into the stagnant water in the soil, as the others 
do ; so much so, that they can be uprooted with very little 
trouble. * • 

•When on the subject* of these plantations, I may •mention 
the great effects produced from the warmth and shelter they af- 
ford ; corroborating the statements on these subjects so forcibly 
made of late in the (Quarterly Journal of Agriculture^ of the 
great benefits of sheltering woods in cold bleak situations. Dr. 
Brown of Lanfine, in an essay lately published on some fossil 
trees found on his estates, gives it as his opinion, that the climate 
must once have been many degrees warmer ; the cause of the 
cold he attributes to the removal of the woods once existing. A 
great quantity of sensible (not latent) heat must have beei? 
retained by the vast amount of confined air (which is the best 
retainer of heat generated in these woods; the electric conduc- 
tors formed by tlie pointed trees would increase these effects ; 
and the mass of heat thus stored up, to be given out slow ly when 
the air was colder than the wood, must have had a great effect 
on the climate. 

Walter from, barren peat soils,* Dr. Liebig says, yields much 
humic ycid ; and all agriculturists and gardeners agree, he adds, 
that manure is not suitable for plants, ^ill it loses the power of 
giving colour to water.* I have seen manure kept for years, 
the» drainings from winch w'ere as brown as ever. I never heard 
the remark made, and imagine the manure would produce little 
effect if so far decayed. I think, however, there is some 
mistake about the benefits derived from humic acid; it abounds 
in moss water, as before quoted from Dr. Thomson, and above 
from En*. Liebig ; and, from a substance so plentiful, it is won- 
derful we have not heard of its great effects, accidentally, from 
practice: per}faps the antise[)tic principle of tannin, also« con- 
tained in the moss water, mfly help to prevent the small quantity 
1 part in 2,500 from taking effect ; if it were mixed with quick- 
lime, Iwiimate of lime, said to be a more soluble substance, 
might be forpied. Dr. Liebig says the humate of lime is not 
niore*soluble than, humic q^pid. Whatever may be the fate of 
•the theory of humic acid, it is, I believe, almost wholly allowed 
by gardeners, that \jianure» yielding tlfis brown-coloured water 
is in the Quest condition for pfants : j;hey are constantly in the 
practice of watering with the brow^^-coloured water, and of ex- 
■ tollinir its effects. ^ In Holland th^v are said to wash the dunir. 
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and take the brow,n-coloured liquid in barrels to tbe neld, in 
preference to manure. Dr. Thomson says the hurnate of potash 
is brown-coloured also and soluble, perhaps this may be formed 
in the dung: but, from J:he aptitude ofdiumic acid to be dis- 
placed by other acids, I am afraid the carbonic acid may take 
its place, as it will likely be most plentiful. It appears, also, to 
be little more soluble than the acid itself (see quotation from 
Sprengel, p. 8.), I think it most probable that the benefits of 
manure are more likely to arise from the neutral soluble salts of 
carbonia acid, as ammonia, potash, soda, &c. ; the other salts 
of ammonia, phosphates, &c. ; and the carbonic acid itself in 
solution, likely saturation, in the water of the mapure; as also 
the other soluble vegetable and animal substances in the heap ; 
than from the small quantity of humic acid found in the water, 
Liebig had befo]>e stated (p. 25.) that these 
soluble vegetable matters could not be assimilated though 
absorbed; but he states in p. 124, 125, the great quantities of 
starch deposited in pine trees, and sugar in maple trees, also 
<.he starch deposited in potatoes ; there are also large deposits 
of mucilage and albumen. When he considers all these as 
reduced into gum or mucilage next year, to b^e assimilated in 
the young shoots, I cannot see, if the plant can assimilate 
these, that it will not assimilate also the same substances in solu- 
tion in the manure, and absorbed by the roots, as Sir Humphry 
Davy’s experiments would lead us to believe. It appears the 
statements in p. 25. are advanced as the opinions of others 
more than his own. 

He here gives us some elaborate dissertations on the way 
in which these substajices are assimihrted, and points out the 
necessity of nitrogen in forming the principle called diastase, 
which greatly assists in reducing the starch to gum. The 
nitrogen absorbed by the roots of plants, in the gluten and 
albumen of the soluble substances, produces the nitrogen for 
forming diastase ; it is found surrounding all llie orgtjjis, and 
hence the great necessity of nitrogen to carry on the assimi- 
lation of the food. Unless nitrogen be present, he says, the 
food cpdll not be assimilated ; and people who livp on potatoes 
have more granules of undecornpAsed starch in their excre- 
ment. If there is a deficiency of nitrogen in animals, fat 
is formed ; if in plants, oils, resins, starch, &c. ; or these or 
the food are returned as excrement : the nitrogeij itself^ if in 
excess, will also be returned as excrement, . The gluten,* albu- 
men, and mucilage, he says, contain nitrogen ; the sugar, starch,* 
oil, wax, and resins dd not; and ^^otato^ or beet have less 
starch and sugar when ^nimal manures abound ii\ the soil, 
tliougli the plants are larger.,, As mucilage is first formed in the 
potato, which is afterwards npened ^into starph, it is probable 
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part of the functions of the leaves are to separate nitrogen in 
tiie form of ammonia, and this may be part of the effect in pro- 
portioning the elements of the sap so as to produce flower buds. 
The professor^s reasofiings on the subject of nitrogen are very 
profound, and in advance, and should be well studied. , . 

The action of light, he says, stimulates the power of the leaves 
to assimilate, or prepare for assimilation, the food ; and presup- 
poses a power and capability in light, to which the most powerful 
chemical combination cannot be compared.^ ^riie strongest gal- 
\1inic battery cannot separate the oxygen from the carboftic acid ; 
and though chlorine, by its affinity for hydrogen, forming muriatic 
acid, will sepj^rate the oxygen from water, under the influence of 
light, yet it cannot be considered as at all equalling the power 
and energy with which a leaf separated from a plant,*' and thus 
in a mutilated state, decomposes the carbonic acid. De Candolle 
says, the leaf loses the power of decomposing carbonic acid 
when the plant dies; a separated leaf should be approaching 
that state ; cuttings and leaves will live some time after separa- 
tion, but the living powers cannot be so active. 

The direct rays of the sun, he says, are most powerful, but dif- 
fused light has tjie same effect, though not so intense aud rapid, 
The presence of nitrogen is not needed in the decomposition ol 
carbonic acid. The carbon is needed in the formation of the dif- 
ferent substances containing carbon ; hence it is evident, he says, 
the quantity and quality of the substances generated by the vital 
processes niiis^ vary according the food that is supplied, and 
the dev^jlopement ol'the individual organs will proceed according 
as the substances necessary for their deVelopement are furnished. 
The quality will also depend on the quantity, as the action ol 
heat and light in the leaves will separate the oxygen needed tc 
be removed from acid mucilaginous substances, in converting 
them into sugar and starch, more easily from a small than ji 
large quantity ; if the quantity of sap is great, it will require 
more agtion to prepare it. In tliis process heat seems greatly tc 
augment the action of light. When the leaves of celery arc 
shut out. from light, the oxygen is preserved even though heat 
is present ; aqfl the bitter poisonous principle in which hydK)ger 
predominates, formerly generated when light w'as present to the 
leaves by the deoxidation of the sap, is now converted into 
sugar. •^In like manner, if the tubers of potatoes, which arc 
part of the sjem, are exposed to the light, they secrete a bittei 
poisonous princigle, similar^to that of the stems and leaves, bj 
*the deoxidation. Though heat alone* will not cause the deoxi- 
dation, yet we see it ^sists it greatly ; as, in the instance of fruii 
trees oij wyalls, we fiwd the separalion«of the oxygen, and ripen- 
ing of the acid fruit, proceed with a great deal more vigoui 
than in standard (ii'ees, thcyiigh fufly exposed to the light. »Sc 
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great is the effect, that in some fruits which do not possess much 
juice, the process proceeds farther, and part is converted into 
starch, forming a dry mealy fruit, which would have been sweeter 
on n standard ; and fruits^abounding in jfjice are thus the most 
suitable for walls and warm climates. Fruit will continue to 
deoxidate after pulling, most in the light, but if heat is present 
will continue also ; and both heat and light should be kept from 
ripe fruit; a cool dry air and little light will keep them best, 
unless puKed before tiipe. In some fruits, as plums, grapes, &c., 
part of the skin is wholly deoxidated, and a >waxy substance 
abounding in hydrogen w’ithout oxygen is formed, called bloom, 
which assists in preventing further action. In son\e, as in Cac- 
tus Opuntia, a poisonous substance is formed. Heat seems thus 
greatly to assist the action of light, though light acts as in that 
of the harvest moons without heatj the states of the moon are 
said to have great effect on vegetation in tropical countries ; they 
attract the atmosphere, also diminishing pressure, and assisting 
expansion. The chemical rays in the beam of light should 
have a pow^erful effect; and also electricity, which is present 
often where not suspected. 

He next resumes the subject of the blossoming of trees ; and 
attributes the cause of fruitfulness in vines to the i)runing of 
their branches. It is well known, however, to gardeners, that, 
if the rods of young wood are left long and not pruned, there 
is much more blossom ; in fact, the reason they give for pruning 
is, that there would be more fruit than the plant could m/iture 
if the rods were not cut short, and tire more young wood they 
want they cut the shorter^ 

The special object ef agriculture, he* says next, is to obtain 
an abnormal developement and production of the parts of plants 
employed as food, or for purposes of industry. When we • 
want to give strength to the straw, the substances giving solidity 
to the straw, as silicate of potash, must be given ; when we wish 
to increase the quantity of seeds, nitrogen must b^ given. 
Wild animals are devoid of fat, as compared with domestic 
animals. Substances may be given, he says, to increase every 
vital f)roduction; as charcoal powder will produce such an ex- 
cessive growth of the liver of a goose as will cause its death. 
The increase or diminution of the vital activity in plants, he 
says, depends on heat and light, which we have not arbitrarily 
at our disposal. 

The duty of the chemist is to (*xplain the composition of 
a fertile soil; and on this head he enumerates the quantity* 
of alkalies contained in some of «the m 4 )st common of the 
minerals ; . as feldspar, albite, mica, and ^zeolite, w|}ich form 
part of the most common af our rocks. He gives the state- 
ment of the quantity of potasE on an«acre, if (;pmposed of these • 
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to the depth of 20 in., which he estimates <it from 300,000 Ib. 
in loam, to 1,152,000 lb. in feldspar; and that a single cubic 
foot of feldspar would supply potash to an acre of pines for 
five years; deducing •hence the absurdity of supposing that 
plants would generate potash for themselves, when it is, so 
plentifully formed in nature. Argillaceous earths, he says, yield 
the most potash, the chalk and sand are necessary to keep them 
open, and give free access to air and moisture. The soil which 
is formed by the disintegration of lava canjiot possibly contain 
vegetable matter, and the luxuriance of plants on tha lava of 
Vesuvius, after being a few years exposed to the weather, shows 
tlie benefit of, the alkalies : these soils are more or less fertile, 
he says, according to the proportion of clay or sand which they 
contain. The alkalies, he says, are greatly needed in the 
germination of seeds and yofing plants ; the acetic acid formed 
and excreted in the expulsion of oxygen gas, and reduction of 
the starch to mucilage, is neutralised by the lime, magnesia, and 
other alkalies, and again absorbed as a neutral salt by the fibres. 

I formerly pointed out the benefit of alkalies in germination;' 
when there is much starch and little albumen or gluten in the 
seed, nitrogen sjbould help ; putrid urine would do, but the 
quicklime, if used, would decompose the salts of ammonia, and 
nitrate of potash (saltpetre) would be best. He quotes the 
experiments of Sti uve, to show how water containing carbonic 
acid decomposes rocks containing alkalies. Plants also, he says, 
produce acids by their decay anrf excrement; thus the disinte- 
gratioiuof rocks proceeds ; and soils, even though exhausted, 
will, by rest, again produce alkalies. Around Naples, he says, 
corn has been cultivated 'for thousands of years, by allowing two 
yem*s as fallow, or as a sparing pasture to cattle, which can add 

• no alkalies. The harvests of wheat and tobacco have cxliausted 
the soil of Virginia of alkalies; 1,200 lb. of alkalies are taken 
from an acre every 100 years in these crops, and now the land 
is unfertile. The exhaustion of alkalies, he concludes, is the 
sole source of want of fertility in soils. Wheat will not grow in 
the Brazils, he says, though the soil abounds in humus ; nor will 
it grow in Eu^ppe in vegetable soils, because the silicate of potash 
necessary to strengthen the* stalk is wanting, and the phosphate 
of magnesia for the seeds, neither of which substances a soil of 
humus wan afford ; and wheat grows best on clayey soils, because 
alkalies are (jpntained there in most abundance. Is it accident, 
he says, that only .firs groy in the sandstone and limestone of 
•the Carpathian Mountains ; whilst otlitr trees are confined to the 
gneiss, mica slate, an^l granite soils of l^avaria, the clinkstone of 
the Rhon^, the bastjt ofVogelsberg, 4 ind clay slate of the Rhine 
and Eiteld; the leaves of these treeaare renewed annually, whilst 

• the evergreen pipe leaves^ last much longer, and contain fewer 
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alkalies. This shoves, lie says, how these trees thrive best after 
the pine forests are uprooted in America ; and how plants, ns the 
Spartium ^copariunij&c., grow^best where ashes have been burnt. 
Wlieat has more ashes in. its straw than barley, and barley more 
thap oats, in the proportions 15, 8, and 4*; and therefore three 
crops of oats, or two of barley, will not exhaust the soil more 
than one of wdieat. The amount removed by hay is also con- 
siderable ; he instances a stack of hay which was consumed by 
lightning* in the neighbourhood of Heidelberg; and Gmelin found 
the meteor left in its place was a mass of silicate of potash. The 
potash may, in many places, he says, be replaced by soda, mag- 
nesia, and lime ; soda is the most powerful solvent of any, but 
potash combines most readily in the plant : lime is much more 
insoluble. Phosphoric acid, another ingredient wanted, is, he 
says, a constituent of all land capable of cultivation ; even the 
barren heath at Luneburg contains a small quantity; and from 
the soil, and the grains derived from it, is thus jirodnced the 
phosphoric acid needed by animals in the formation of their 
i)ones ; fluoride of calcium seems to have supplieil the place of 
phosphates, in the bones found at Pompeii, and other earlier 
formations. He quotes from De Saiissure, to show ilmt the 
quantity of potash decreases in wheat as it ripens, which thus 
restores part of its potash to the soil. Tlie disintegration of 
rocks restores potash. Beans, peas, tares, and some other crops, 
he says, contain only a very small quantity of ashes, sometimes 
none, and should alternate with wheat. The tobacco, containing 
only ns 16 to 97 of phosphates, may dso alternate. 

From all that has been stated above, w’e may see the value of 
the alkalies in all manures ; but it would, peVhaps, be an ex- 
aggerated estimate to lay it down as a principle, that «he 
temporary diminution of fertility is soldi/ caused by the ex- 
haustion of alkalies. That they are beneficial I have often seen 
proof, in noticing that wherever the refuse of nursery plants 
was burned the potato foliage of the ensuing crop was of a 
deeper green, and more abundant, and the stems nearly double 
the height ; the tubers were not always proportioiiably increased. 
On turnips we have observed the ashes to produce "an opposite 
effect ; they sometimes died altogether : perhaps the ashes were 
in excess. The ashes would also yield carbonic acid ; at p. 210. 
of the Appendix, it is stated that the charcoal in which tlie plants 
were grown was ultimately reduced to a coaly earth, havincr 
yielded carbonic acid abundantly to^ the plants. Though *it is a 
substance that does not decompose quickly, it cannot be ab- 
sorbed in the solid state, as Sir H.rfiavy’s experiments prove; 
and those of Dr. Lindley, mentioned at .the comn\pncement, 
confirm the above from the Appendix, that charcoal is reduced 
by plants. If we trust to analysis of piinerals jar the quantity of 
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alkalies in soils, we will be apt to be misled. In the latest work on 
mineralogy, by Mr. Allan, analyses are given, by many chemists, 
of different varieties of feldspar, in many of which the potash is 
absent, and its place •supplied by lir»e and magnesia ; in the 
))rismatic common soTt it is stated as high as IS per certt. , In 
mica, many varieties under different names are stated as con- 
taining no potash, but variable quantities of the other alkalies : 
in mica, properly so called, and in talc mica, six different analyses 
give the potash as varying from 5 to nearly 15 per cent, and 
tire magnesia from 9 to 26 per cent. Dr. Liebig’s Estimate 
differs iVoin this. The proportion of the different minerals in 
the different jocks is more various still. Feldspar is generally 
allowed to be the greatest source of potash, and is found in 
greatest quantity in the igneous or volcanic rocks, a« granite, 
greenstone, basalt, and othei* trap rocks. Granite in Bavaria is 
stated by Dr. Liebig as forming a fertile soil ; but in Scotland 
and England the soils lying on granite are proverbially barren, 
from their liigh, bleak, and cold situation, and the thinness of the 
stratum of soil. Clay soil, the professor says, generally contains 
most alkali ; liard stones of the order gem contain fewer alkalies 
than those of the order spar, which are softer and more clayey ; 
but some minenils containing a great deal of alumina are almost 
destitute of potash. 

The action of rivers and currents has great effect on soil, 
according as they carry off' or silt over the ground. In the soils 
in this neighbourhood, which ai% formed from the debris of 
sandstopc lying above the carboniferous series, and of green- 
stone or w'hin disrupted up through itj w^e have all varieties of 
soils, from light sandy ‘to stiff clayey. •The one side of the 
riv«r is all inclining to sandy; the other is generally clayey. 

• In wet seasons the best crops arc had on the sandy soils, which 
are generally warmer and drier, and about a month earlier in 
springing; in warm dry seasons the clayey soils, if pulverised, 
yield the best crops. Some manures, as cow-dung, retain more 
w^ater than others; and there is much of the art of cultivation lies 
in preserving both heat and moisture, which are essential as well 
as alkalies. 'J'he composition of a soil and its proper pulveri- 
sation facilitate the entrance of heat and moisture, and retain 
them to assist widi the air in the decomposition of the food ; and 
different soils and seasons require different management. On 
this subject ^ treated more largely than I have room for here, 
in my* former esssay on Di^ Lindley’s work. In our deep al- 
Juvial soils, when the alkdies are erfliausted by one crop, the 
disintegration of the^rocl^many feet buried below the surface 
will go^og very slox^ly: it should take many crops, I think, to 
exhaust a soil of alkalies: Many crojis of wheat are successively, 
•in rotation, taken /roni grojjnd which gets nothing but ordinarv 
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manure to replace.it. Wheat does well to succeed potatoes, 
and both are found to contain a great deal of alkalies ; as do 
potatoes and turnips, according to Dr. Madden’s analysis. The 
fertility of the lava soils near Vesuvius comes the nearest to the 
point. Modern lava, however, is more spongy than the old vol- 
canic rocks, from being disrupted in the air, and not subjected to 
the pressure of the sea above as the old trap rocks were. It is, 
therefore, more easily reduced to soil ; and a few years only will 
suffice, the seeds of lichens and their decomposition furnish- 
ing food for larger plants; the decomposition and jjrowth V)f 
which, in a warm climate, may prepare a soil in which plants, 
aided by the carbonic acid washed into the soil, by rains, and 
neutralised by the alkalies, may grow crops to great perfection, 
having both alkalies and organic matter. In the instance of 
good corn not being produced in Brazil, it has been attributed 
to the heat of tlie climate expanding the straw till it becomes 
feeble, as plants do in our hothouses that are not adapted to 
them : the silicate of potash, the specific gravity of which, 
*^'1*26, is less than carbonate of potash and soda, is as likely to be 
carried by rain as they are, anti should exist in vegetable soils, 
partly as silicates, seeing potash abounds in these soils. The 
wheats originally drawn from the soils in Virginia differed in 
nothing but climate from those of Brazil. The vegetable soils 
he alludes to as not grow ing wheat in Europe are probably peat 
soils, which, from the tannin they contain and stagnant water, are 
unfit for food till fermented and reduced, when diey are said to 
be as good as manure. In the instance mentioned ()♦’ pine trees 
and deciduob-s plants, if these last shed their leave’s annually, they 
will again return them to the soil, and the alkalies with them. 
The state of moisture to the roots, and the light, heat, and»»air 
afforded to the leaves, are, perhaps, as much the causes of their 
thriving, as any thing else. The jnnes thrive in general best 
on bare dry soils, and are not usually fond of much moisture 
to the roots. The genus yi'bies, or spruce, however, differs from 
the other pines in this respect. The larch, a deciduous plant, is 
said not to thrive on sandstone or limestone rocks unless the 
soil is deep; Scotch fir thrives well on such, thpugh bare and 
thin ; and both are ^bietinae. The beech will thrive on very 
bare soil, the ash will not thrive unless near moisture; and 
both are deciduous. Willows, poplars, and alders, and idso ash, 
will thrive in all moist soils, whether sandy or clayey, if the 
moisture is not stagnant. Oaks, ,«iycamore, and chestnuts re- 
quire a dry and deep soil.* The oal^^equires the soil deep; the 
beech, from its spreading root, willtlWive ,>n a dry moor, and so 
wiUrthe Scotch fir. If tltere is too much ?or too littlp moisture 
fop*lhe particular species, o?f too little light and air, it seems to 
affect them most readily. THe Scotph fir gro^ys well on granitic 
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soils, It thin and bare, and will also on sandstone; while oak 
will not thrive so well in bare thin granite soils as when they are 
deeper. Clovers are found to exhaust the soil in this country 
more than wheat ; at feast they cannot be renewed so often on 
the same ground ; ancl no addition of lime, gypsum, or manure, 
is found to remove the difficulty altogether. Yet the edithr of 
the Qfiarterljj Journal of Agnmlture remarks that, if the clover 
in the rotation is grown for four in place of Jwo years, the dif- 
ficulty vanishes; what cap be the reason of this? IfVe say it 
is* ill affording longer time for the first deposit of excr^iment to 
be decomposed, what becomes of the last deposit, and how 
would it not. decompose more readily when the clovers were 
removed ? ’^Fhere are many things in practice that baffle theory ; 
this can only arise from errors in theory, if practice is* correctly 
stated. All are interested in setting things right, that we may 
have right principles to guide us. I have seen much in what 
the proi’essor says, to prove the benefit of alkalies, more than 
could be condensed in an essay; and all are concerned in 
proving such theories for themselves, before adopting them as* 
principles. If the inferences drawn are correct to their utmost 
extent, we ought to alter our system much to advantage ; if they 
are to be modified, it can only be done by the aid of practical 
men in digesting them. 

On the next and last division, the Interchange of Crops and 
Manure^ he commences by stating the benefits formerly de- 
rived ^froin fallows, the land by fest regaining its original fer- 
tility ; ;ome crops tbriving^mly after a succession of years, as peas, 
clover, and flax ; others, as hemp, tobacco, rye, and oats, being 
capable of following ope^aiiother. Wheats hops, turnips, hemp, 
pof^pies, &c., he instances as crops which exhaust the ground. 
• 1 ip excrements of man and animals have been employed for 
iiiw easing the fertility of the soil : they restore certain constituents 
1 emoved by the former crops. It has been observed, however, 
that even manure will not always restore fertility, and that 
alternation of crops is necessary ; a change producing fertility 
as well as fallow. It is evident, therefore, he remarks, that all 
plants must give back to the soil something that is capaiste of 
being used as food by the succeeding generation. Agriculture, 
he says, has neglected to seek the aid of chemistry, in obtaininev* a 
cheinicai knowledge of the food of plants and of manure; it even 
recoil^ with (^istrust and aversion, he complains, from the means 
of assistance afforded by cheinistry ; and some future generation 
•must reap the advantages which the present denies to itself. 
Practical men shoul4 ericie^our to do away with the necessity 
for these ^omplaints^ they may be difficult to convince, blit, i] 
once convinced, will look to ih«i own interest. He next 
•notices DeCandoUe’s theory, that plants cive out fixeremeWfs. 
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and tlmt one plant may live in the matter rejected by another : 
also the experiments of Macaire Prinsep, which show that 
leguminous plants grown in water cause the water to acquire 
a brown colour ; that plants of the snn^e kind will not grow 
in this water, while plants of corn grow Vigorously and clean 
the water. Some plants he found to return excrements of an 
acrid resinous nature, which were poisonous; others a mild 
gummy excremei]J, which was nutritious. Excrements differ, 
he says, iVom excretions, excrements may contain undigested 
food ; excretions, the food being already extracted from^t, cannot 
give out food again, till it forms new combinations in the soil 
by putrefaction and contact with the air. This putrefaction will 
take place more quickly in a calcareous open soil, than in a 
more dense and clayey one; and the rotations may be more 
quickly followed in the former than in the latter. In some 
places, he says, clover will not thrive till the sixth, in others not 
till the twelfth, year. The excrement, he states, must be com- 
pletely transformed, before a new crop of the same article can 
be grown. Flax, peas, clover, and even potatoes, are plants 
the excrements of which require the longest time for their 
reduction to humus. Other writers have represented the potato 
as having very little if any excrement. The use of alkalies and 
burnt lime, or wood ashes not lixiviated, will permit, by their 
action, the crops to be renewed much sooner. In the soils 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhine and Nile, which contain 
much potash, and also organic matter, and in the irrigation of 
meadows, which brings both substaiVces, the fallowing of the 
land is superseded by the inundation ; the oxgyen of the w ater 
also effects the more mpid putrefaction ‘of the excrements. 

A fertile soil ought, he says, to afford all the inorganic as 
well as orga?jic bodies required for the plants. When the alka- 
lies are in combination with mineral acids, as the silicic, or 
silex, the ashes yield no carbonic acid ; when they are united to 
organic acids, the ashes effervesce with mineral acids. The 
silicic acid is the material from w hich wood lakes its origin, as 
salts ill solution will crystallise round a grain of sand. Silicic 
acid* supplies the place of woody fibre in the £quisetace8B and 
bamboo, as oxalate of lime does in the lichens. Some plants 
will not thrive without phosphate of lime or magnesia ; others 
will not do so without carbonate of lime. Wheat, w'Wth con- 
sutnes great part of the silicate of potash, should be followed 
by such as require little potash, ps beans,* peas, turnips, po- 
tatoes. At page 104. the ashes of potato plants are stated as 
1,500 compared to 83 of firs. The^' leaves and stems of potatoes 
should be kept and returned to tlie soH, and the straw of 
wheat. The same precautions must be observed in the rotations 
of ‘other plants, for phosphates, carbonales,^ &c. To supply 
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the. organic constituents, lie recommends falldW plants, as clover, 
rye, buckwheat, &c., ploughed into the soil when nearly in bloom, 
to supply humus. Lucerne, he ssys, is most effectual; it re- 
quires few inorganic /natters, and, till* a certain period of the 
growth, retains all the carbonic acid and ammonia which mtiy 
have been conveyed to the plants by rain and air, and the great 
breadth of foliage prevents the escape of ammonia into the air. 
When the green principle is produced in leases, by li^ht and 
heat stimulating the action of the organs, the remainder of what 
was absorbed by them is returned as excrements to the soil; 
and, after the lapse of a few years, he says, every fibre of the 
roots will be ^surrounded with them. As these excrements 
remain for some time soluble, they will act as poison; and- the 
Helds wdll produce barren places till the excrement isT decom- 
posed, when they will again become fertile. The roots, as they 
soiitimie to extend, should partly leave this excrement. We 
must replace all the other substances, as well as carbon and 
nitrogen ; and it is for this, he says, that manures are wanted. 

Every constituent of the body of animals is derived from 
nlnnts; during their life they return the inorganic substances 
lot needed, as excrement. After death their nitrogen and 
.'jiibon pass into the air in the form of carbonic acid and 
mnnonia. Nothing remains except the phosphates of lime, &c., 
uKi other substances in their bones ; which must, he says, be a 
^ovverlul manure for plants, if every thing is to be restored to 
he land which isHaken from it. Ift the enquiry as to what the 
excrements yiehl, h« notices that, though animals are fed on 
ubstances containing nitrogen, there is Very little of it in their 
excrement, the greater p^irt being assimilated by themselves. In 
100 Jjiarts qf the excrement of a horse, analysed by Macaire 
:3ui Marcet, only 0*8 of nitrogen was foundin 100; and in that 
i the cow by Boussingault only 0*506. 25 lb. of hay, the food 

)f the cow for a day, should yield ^Ib. of nitrogen ; and this is 
he quantity found in 8*3 lb. of flesh in its natural condition ; and 
s the daily increase of size in a co\^ is much less than this, the 
emainder of the nitrogen must be found in the milk and urine. 
!/hc nitrogen is yierefore found in greatest quantity in the liquid, 
ot the solid, excrements of animals. The quantities of salts and 
arthy matters contained in horse-dung, he says, is very variable, 
*om 10 l€k27 per cent. 1000 lb. of horse-dung, he calculates, 
Hll yield inorganic substances to. 6000 lb. of hay, the crop on 
early 2|* acres; or 8,300 lb. ^foats on more than 3 acres; and 
Ui same quantity ^ould yield phosphates to crop of wheat. 
Hie excrements of covjp, blaok cattle, anfl sheep contain phos- 
hate of lime, cominoiv salt, and silicate of lime, the weight of 
Inch varfes'from 9 to 28 per cent. iFhc fresh excrement of the 
xw contains from 80 to 90 yer cenf of water ; that of the horse 
184rl.-^I.IL 3dSer. 
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from 69 to 75 per cent. Human fmces, analysed by Berzelius, 
contain 75 per cent of water, from to 5 per cent of nitrogen, 
and 15 per cent of phosphates of lime and magnesia. The 
vegetable constituents are of influence, as they furnish carbonic 
acid to the young plants. The quantity, ‘'however, is not great, 
he says, and estimates it only at 5*8 per cent, the greatest be- 
nefit being derived from the inorganic constituents. In manur- 
ing with cow an([ sheep dung, we replace silicate of potash and 
phosphates ; with human fasces, phosphates of lime, and mag- 
nesia ; ^ with those of the horse, phosphate of magnesia and 
silicate of potash. In the straw litter we add silicate of 
potash and pliosphates; which, if the straw be putrefied, 
will be in the same condition as when taken up by the ori- 
ginal wheat or oats. The soil of a field will therefore alter 
little, he adds, if we collect and distribute the dung carefully. 
The phosphates carried oS‘ by men and animals will accumulate 
in the neighbourhood of large towns. This must be compen- 
sated for at a distance from towns by letting lie in grass ; and 
near towns by the excrements collected, and by the ashes of the 
wood used in houses for fuel, which also replace phosphates. 

We could keep our fields fertile, by replacing what is taken off’; 
but, when we wish to increase produce, we must add more than 
we take away. In Flanders this is done, he says, by covering the 
fields with ashes of wood, either lixiviated or not, and bones which 
yield phosphates of lime and magnesia. These ashes, he says, are 
often carried from eighteen to twenty-four milijs. The ashes of 
oaks yield only traces of phosphates ; ^^.hose of beech 20 pbr cent ; 
those of the pine and fi*r 9 to 15 per cent, some pines much less. 
Every 100 lb. of the lixiviated ashes of beech, he calculates, 
would furnish as much phosphate as 460 lb. of human excre- 
ment. 100 lb, of the ashes of the grain of wheat yield 76*5 per 
cent of phosphates, *and the straw 11*5 per cent. Hence, with 
every 100 lb. of the ashes of the beech, we supply a field with 
phosphates sufficient for 3,820 lb. of straw, as there are only 4*3 
per cent of ashes in the straw*; and 15,000 to 18,000 lb. of corn, 
as the ashes in it amount only to 1*3 per cent. Bones formed 
by»;animals from the eating of hay, straw, and corn, yield, ac- 
cording to an analysis of Berzelius, 55 per cent of the phosphate 
of lime and magnesia; and, calculating that hay contains as much 
phosphates as wheat straw, 8 lb, of bones will supply njiosphates 
to 1,000 lb. of straw, and 2 lb. to 1,000 lb. of grain. Now, 40 lb. 
of bone dust, he calculates, are sufficient to supply threeKjrops of 
wheat, clover, potatoes, and turnips on an acixj, with phosphates. 
The more finely the bones are po\^dered, and the more intimately 
they are mixed with the soil, the more eaSily are they assimilated. 
The best way to effect the renovation, he says, is to •pour over 
njie bones, in a state of fine powder, half their weight of sul- 
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ptiiiric acid (vitriol), diluted with three or fcflir parts of water; 
after digesting for some time, add 100 parts of water, and 
sprinkle the mixture over the field before the plough. The sul- 
phuric acid will dissolve, but not decompose, the phosphates, 
unless partially; and the free acid unites with the alkalies in the 
earth, and a neutral salt (probably gypsum) is formed, fn a 
very fine state of division. In the manufactories of glue, he 
says, many hundred tons of a solution of phos|^ates in muriatic 
acid are yearly thrown away as useless; this solution, he* thinks, 
might be substituted for bones. The free acid would form mu- 
riate of lime (chloride of calcium), which has a great affinity 
for water, and ..might supply the place of gypsum, in forming 
muriate of ammonia and carbonate of lime. The ashes of brown 
coal and peat contain also potash and phosphates. It is t)f much 
importance, he says, that the "mode of action of all these sub- 
stances should be known ; and he illustrates this by the way in 
which iodine is now used in medicine, instead of burnt sponge, 
and j)liosphate oi’soda in place of cow-dung in calico-printing ; and 
says we may one day manure our fields with a solution of glass 
(silicate of potash). .In this country soda is generally used as 
the flux for glass. We may also purchase phosphates of mag- 
nesia, he says, as we now do medicines from the apothecary. 
Some plants, he continues, require humus ; others can do without 
luimus, and give it off as excrement. 

Having now considered what was necessary for supplying 
plants with the other requisites; hc^^roceeds to consider the pro- 
duction o(^ nitrogen, .which iubounds in all parts of plants, but 
esjiecially in the seeds and roots. The almospheie furnishes it, 
he says, in quantity sufficient for the existence of plants, to pn^- 
vent ^heir extinction ; but the complete develoj)einejrtt of the 
Qultivated plants in sugar, starch, and gluten cannot be obtained, 
unless we afford nitrogen siifflcient. The nitrogen in the fmces 
of animals which feed on plants is not so great in quantity as 
in those which feed on flesh ; and the faeces of human beings 
differ in this respect according to their feeding. The faeces of 
cattle are of most use in soils which contain little potash ; the 
fljeccs of men are most useful in clay soils. It is the urine •in 
the manure whicli contains the ammonia. He takes the analysis 
of urine by Berzelius, which contains mostly salts of ammonia, 
water, and^urea; the urea in this analysis is 3 per cent; the muriate 
and phosphate of ammonia about 0*3 })er cent ; and the free 
lactic ac^d, laefate of ammonia, and animal matter, !•?; mucus 
0*p32, and other srflts about 1*52 per cent. The urea in human 
urine, according to Henry, i^parlly lactate of urea, and partly 
urea in a free state. ^When it putrefies, the lactate of urea is 
converted* into lactate of ammonia, aqd the urea which w'as free 
into carbonate of ammonia: this lasf is retained in solution till 
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spread out on the ground, when, being more volatile than tfie 
other salts of ammonia, it is apt to escape into the air, unless 
washed into the soil, where it may be united to other acids if pre- 
sent, or taken up by the roots, but he thinks it most likely to be 
volatilised. The other salts of ammonia are taken up by the roots. 
When the carbonate of ammonia is lost, he says, the loss is 
equal to nearly one half of the urine employed ; and he proposes 
various methods ^o fix it : as strewing a field with gypsum, and 
then witfii the urine, which w’ill convert the carbonate into the 
sulphate of ammonia. It may be done more easily, he says, 'by 
mixing the urine with gypsum, chloride of calcium, sulphuric 
acid, muriatic acid (spirit of salt), or superphosphate of lime, 
all cheap substances, which would convert the volatile carbonate 
of ammonia into more fixed salts. If a basin of muriatic acid 
is put in contact with the fumes of ammonia from a necessary, 
it is converted, he says, into crystals of muriate of ammonia 
(sal ammoniac). The ammonia which escapes in stables is 
converted into nitric acid, when in contact with the lime of 
the mortar, wliich dissolves the lime, and forms soluble nitrates. 
If the floors of our stables and necessaries were strewed with 
gypsum, they would lose their offensive smell, by the volatile 
carbonate of ammonia, which gives the smell, being converted 
into sulphate of ammonia, a valuable manure. The uric acid con- 
tains, next to urea, most nitrogen ; it is soluble in water, and can 
thus be absorbed by the roots, and its nitrogen formed into ox- 
alate, hydrocyanate, or carbonate, of ammonia. In respect to 
the quantity of nitrogen, he says that 100, parts of ll^e urine of 
a healthy man are equ&l to 1,300 parts of the fresh dung of a 
horse, and 600 parts of a cow’s dung." 

The powerful effects of urine as a manure are well krown 
in Flanders; and are considered invaluable by the Chinese, the 
oldest agricultural people. Their laws attach so much value to 
human excrements as to forbid their being thrown away, and 
reservoirs are placed in every house to collect them with the 
greatest care; very little value is there attached to the excre- 
ment of animals. The Chinese w^ere before us in dyeing and 
painting, and in manufactories of porcelain ami silk ; but by the 
aid of chemistry, he says, we have now been emibled to surpass 
them. How infinitely inferior still is tlie agriculture of Europe 
to that of China ! They are the most admirable ^gardeners 
and trainers of plants in the world ; and know how to prepare 
and apply the best-adapted manures. With us,Mie sa^, thick 
books are written, and we do not know'^yet what manure 
is ; no experiments being instituted. Calculating the urine of 
a man at l^lb. daily, and the faeces pt i lb., and that both 
yield 3 per cent of nitroge^n, about 16^ lb. of nitrogeif would be 
furnished annually, which ‘ would be sufficient for 8001b. of 
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wheat, rye, and oats, or 900 lb. of barley ; more than an acre 
of land would require, when assisted by the atmosphere, for the 
richest possible crop every year. Every town and farm, he con- 
tinues, might thus su^^ply itself with the manure containing most 
nitrogen, and also the most phosphates. By using at the same 
time bones, and the lixiviated ashes of wood, the excrements of 
animals might be completely dispensed with. 

It is difficult to remove the moisture from lyiman excrements 
without evaporating their aipmonia. In Paris they are evaporated ; 
ami this destroys more than half of the nitrogen, thouglf the re- 
mainder is still very valuable. The Chinese mix them with marl 
in dry cakes. , He advises to neutralise the ammonia with some 
cheap mineral acid, such as sulphuric or muriatic According 
to the Library of Useful Knowledge^ the last is best obtained by 
mixing common salt with an* equal weight of strong vitriol. If 
this mixture were applied, when newly put together, that no 
escape of muriatic acid might take place, muriate of ammonia 
and sulphate of soda might be formed; sulphate of lime or 
sulphate of potash, found both in turnips and potatoes by Dr. 
Madden, may sometimes be formed also. When quicklime is 
applied, it seizes on the carbonic acid of the ammonia, forming 
carbonate of lime, and the ammonia escapes. Mild lime or marl 
should have partly this effect also. In some marls, containing 
alumina and potash, it might be retained beneficially. The 
guano of South America, he s.nys, is mostly urate of ammonia. 

The corn fields in China, he says, have no weeds, as they use 
human excrement, ^ while, we sow weeds every year w ith our 
manure. I have seen the excrement* of cows, when fed on 
potato plums, quite full .of the seed of this potato. It will be 
the^game with most of fhe small seeds of grasses, &c. : the only 
jn’eventive is, to rot the manure well, and destroy the seeds. 

The urine of the horse contains less nitrogen and phosphates 
than that of man. It contains only 0’7 of urea, while that of man 
contains four times as much. The urine of a cow, according to 
Brande, he says, is rich in salts of potash, and almost destitute 
of soda. In the analysis by Brande, in Agricultural Chcnihtry^ 
the quantity of urea is stated as 4 per cent, much more than piat 
of a man ; reitef ated analyses and experiments are perhaps needed 
before we are certain of being correct. The urine of the swine, 
Dr. Lieljig says, contains a large quantity of the phosphates of 
magnesia and ammonia. Pasturage is a great means of re- 
placingi nitrogen; and, where pasturage is not follow’ed, manures 
containing nitroge*i are moremeededr -The quantity of nitrogen 
carried to the grave with evejy individual, he estimates at 3 lb., 
and this is again giveif off to the atmosphere in the state of am- 
monia. •The greatest Value, he says, should be attached to liquid 
excrements : for everv nmind of ninmnnia. a loss of c/.r/w nmaultt 
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of corn IS sustained , with every pound of urine a pound of wheat 
might be produced. The phosphates are soluble in urine, and 
insoluble, till altered, in solid excrements. Bones, wool, hair, 
hoofs, and horns contaia nitrogen and phosphates. 100 parts 
of dry bones (not boiled) coniain 32 to 33 per cent of d?5^ 
gelatine ; and, calculating this at 5*28 per cent, the same quan* 
tity as animal glue, 100 parts of bones are therefore equivalent 
to 250 parts of jirine. Bones wnll keep dry for 1000 years, 
he says. They become warm wheq reduced to powder, and 
the gelatine is then decomposed, but absorbed by the porous 
bone and retained. Charcoal, in a state of powder, he considers 
a very powerful manure on heavy soils. He quotqs from Ingen- 
housz to show that sulphuric acid, diluted with 8 or 10 times its 
weight of water, w'ould be an excellent manure, forming gypsum 
with the lime in the soil. 100 pa.'ts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid are equivalent, he states, to 176 parts of gypsum ; if there 
is potash in the soil, sulphate of potash may also be formed, or 
soda, if any. 

On this last division of the subject, I w'ould observe that, hav- 
ing frequently used bones as drainage to the bottoms of flower- 
pots to encourage fine plants, I liave observed that the roots 
refused to enter among the pieces of bones, when small and 
fermented ; and the tips of the spongioles were of a dirty brown 
diseased colour. 1 think it is probable this was owing to the 
carbonate of ammonia, which, the professor says, is absorbed by 
the bones, being in excess. ^ This is probably the cause why 
urine, when applied in dry weather, skills so many plants : it is 
probably too strong, unless when the urine is well diluted with rain 
or other water. Excess of food is always prejudicial, especially a 
stimulant food, such as ammonia. When urine is put on ip,, wet 
weather, it seldom hurts; when put on in dry weather, it should, 
be well diluted. The uric acid being soluble may be the cause 
of the harm partly, as putrid urine does not hurt so readily. 
The urine should be carefully kept by itself, and applied fresh 
to growing plants in wet weather, or in a diluted state; when 
the carbonate of ammonia already formed will be w'ashed into 
the^soil with the urine by the rain, and any new carbonate 
produced as the putrefaction proceeds will be given off to the 
roots as formed, and both carbon and ammonia will thus be 
given to the plant. Carbonate of ammonia sliould be ^the most 
beneficial to plants of all the salts of ammonia, from the carbon 
it contains. 

The urine of cows is used in gredc quantitiesJiere by gardeners, 
for manuring vine borders, gooseberry bushes, cauliflowers^ &c.*; 
and they wash it into the soil by* putting it on in wet weather 
or using water. It is pul on both when Sie plants are%growing, 
and in a dormant state iAw the winter : from the volatility of 
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carbonate, it should be best to alter for some mineral 
acid in the winter. If needed to be kept over, some of the 
methods before recommended should be adopted to fix the 
ammonia by mineral acids. Urine of all descriptions should be 
separated from the solid excrements and kept by itself, and 
either washed into the soil as speedily as possible, or the salts of 
ammonia fixed. 

The ammonia in the solid excrements, or when they cannot 
be kept separate, should ,be preserved by allowing %s little 
evaporation as possible ; the air may be admitted without 
the heat of the sun, and the dung heap should be covered with 
some substanq^ that would absorb the ammonia and carbonic 
acid, and not hurt the manure. Quicklime is the very worst 
that could be applied ; the insoluble carbonate of lime is formed 
and the ammonia set free ; most of the salts of lime are insoluble ; 
the gypsum itself requires a great deal of water. Charcoal of 
wood in small powder, not large pieces, should be the very best; 
it absorbs the carbonate of ammonia ; it will help the decom- 
position of the charcoal, which is difficult, and the charcoal • 
always contains less or more of potash. A covering of loamy 
earth a few inches thick, moist, not wet, should retain the most 
of the volatile substances, and may be put above the charcoal 
powder, or by itself without any. If the charcoal is in large 
pieces, it absorbs the ammonia and carbonic acid of the dung, 
and even the soluble substances, and does not give them off 
readily. I have, seen in my practice one cart of street ashes, 
which *cojitains mine/al co^l in the slate of charcoal, mixed with 
four or six carts of cow-dung in the winter; and when it came 
to be put on in the spryig, in place of the rich black manure 
ex}) 4 icted, we had only* so much dry straw ; nor did the mass 
.when ap|)lied to the ground produce much more effect than 
ashes would have done. The ashes are too often in the state of 
large cinders, which absorb like a sponge; the remains of do- 
mestic fires should be well sifted, and nothing but the powdery 
dust retained, which will be valuable from the pothsli generally 
contained in the slate of carbonates and sulphates, and any thing 
it absorbs will be speedily given out. The night-soil, if kept by 
itself, is of muCh more value, incomparably more than the whole 
heap of cinders, &c., mixed. Much good manure is lost in this 
way ; th^ night-soil, urine, soapsuds, &c., should be carefully kept 
separate fron* the ashes : it is like throwing them to waste, to allow 
the cimiers t6 absorb them. Unboiled bones are best, as they 
contain most gekitihe ; and? if preseijt effect is wanted, they 
should be ground small and spread tlVui. Some have fancied, 
when they found rooft clustered round whole bones, that it was 
for the nourishment they contained; but how will the bone give 
off nourishment till fermented, whiclf will be verv snarinfflv from 
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whole bones ? Tlifi fibres will cluster in the same way round a 
piece of freestone, limestone, or potsherd. Though the presence 
of ammonia around all the organs of plants, and in many of 
their products, leads us, to infer its necessity; yet it is, perhaps, 
top much, to say that every pound of am'inoiiia should produce 
exactly a corresponding proportional increase in corn. Allowing 
ammonia to have all the benefits claimed for it, we must have 
the other constituents likewise, and must take into account the 
structure of the 'leaves and other elaborating organs, in which 
some iilants possess much more power than others ; also the 
variable quantities of light and heat, assisting and stimulating 
those powers. There is some limit also to all tijpse, however 
far w^e may be from it yet, in agriculture and horticulture; and 
if we di;aw too much on these powers, as in over-fruiting, it 
may be only to hasten the terndnation : all the food in the 
world, though full of nitrogen, will not produce an indefinite 
increase on the size either of plants or animals ; it is, perhaps, 
necessary to notice this, to prevent our being too sanguine. 

Some of your readers, as Mr. Main, will be more able to give 
information about Chinese operations. In a jiopulation so dense, 
and where labour is so cheap, animals arc less needed, and, the 
ground being better pulverised and weeded, the crops will be 
greater. The proper pulverisation of the groiyjd, at pro})er 
seasons, keeps it open, and admits both heat and moisture 
more freely, as also the carbonic acid and ammonia of the at- 
mosphere; and, where it is bfoke into small piece.s, the confined 
air retains heat, moisture, and the^gases more perfectly, the 
small pieces of soil actuig by capillary attraction; the heat and 
moisture on ground well pulverised are, without the aid of instru- 
ments, perceptibly more than w'hen it is not so. The great effects 
of pulverisation and attention to the other requisites of croppiiig 
have been frequently j)ointed out in lliis and other magazines; 
in the allotments assigned to cottagers, the produce on which is 
many times that of ordinary cultivation, and in so populous a 
country as China, this may have great effect. Many of the im- 
provements in the manufactories of porcelain ware, silk, dyeing, 
&c., were the results of practical application, discovered by ac- 
cident, and kept for some time as secrets, though ithey have been 
vastly improved on, and many new discoveries made by science. 

In what the professor says about the likelihood of uric acid 
being soluble and absorbed, and the nitrogen it contains Converted 
into ammonia, we may be led to wonder if the small quj^ntity of 
nitrogen soluble in water, (Dr. Tl^omson says, to 4 per cent) 
may not be taken up by the roots and assimilated. It forms am- 
monia most readily when newly sht free*, but the living plant 
possesses more powers of transformation than we yet cs\j[\ define. 
At p. 154., it seems probabje that the phosphates needed will 
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be in some measure supplied by the soil itseir, phosphoric acid 
being a constituent of all, even the poorest, soils. To talk of 
manuring with a solution of glass is startling ; if potash is added 
to the soil, the silicic acid general!}; abounds, and silicate of 
potash (glass) is forfUed in the soil. It requires considerable 
heat ; but the roots likely assist, as in all our grain crops there 
seems no want of it. Glass is most commonly made in this 
country from soda. Soda is the most powerful solvent, and will 
be of most use if the food is absorbed in solu*tion and "the bases 
r'iturned, which, I think, *is likely to turn out to be Sie case. 
Cldoride of sodium (common salt) is very poisonous, if in excess. 

It will be seen, in attentively perusing the analysis of manures 
extracted froin Dr. Liebig’s work, that they have been made on the 
presumption that the atmosphere is the source of carbou to plants 
by the leaves, and that arnmcviia and salts arc the principal requi- 
sites to be furnished by manures. It will alter the case materially if 
we take a different view' of the subject, and suppose the principal 
part of the food to be got by the roots. If we cut down a tree 
on the stem to near the roots, it will spring away w'ith the^ 
greate:st vigour; will it do the same if the roots are cut off* near 
the stem, though we keep the atmosphere saturated w'ith mois- 
ture, carbonic acid, and ammonia? If the leaves are the only 
source of carbon, w'hcnce the great growth when there are no 
leaves to feed it, or how does the cutting of the roots prevent 
the action of the leaves ? Can we rest assured that soluble sub- 
stances w ill not^be assimilated in dm plant, when taken up by the 
roots? when we see that the same substances, as sugar, starch, 
&c., foilned in the plant, in seeds, tLfcl)ers, and bulbs, around 
buds, and in all parts of the plant, are taken up in spring, dis- 
solved in the ascending-sap, and, assisted by the action of nitrogen 
(so powerfully described by the professor, and which the soluble 
' substances absorbed by the fibres will obtain so readily from the 
nitrogen abounding ii] the roots), assimilated by the plant. If 
the one are assimilated, so undoubtedly will be the other. If w-e 
can add to this the action of alkalies in rendering food soluble, 
and being separated in the plant, and again returned to dissolve 
more food; if we take all these into account, we wdll find many 
useful constilwenls in manures besides the earthy salts anif am- 
monia. In green and soft vegetables we will find matter nearly 
in a state of solubility, which must be put into the soil as soon 
as poss^ible, or mixed up with other substances more solid, or 
with ^rth, ti) preserve as much as possible of the volatile sub- 
stances. If thtv vegetable •substance^ are more fibrous and 
•w’oody, as clippings of hedges, sawdust, banner’s bark, peat, &c., 
some substances in n stat<? of fermentation, or which have a 
tendency to induce tnat state, should be added. Quicklime is 
of use in inducing a commencent^nt of decay, by extracting 
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carbonic acid from the woody fibre, which commences trans- 
formation and fermentation ; but the carbonic acid that is united 
to the lime is rendered insoluble and lost: it should not be ap- 
plied to mixtures where there is much soluble matter, it is of 
most use in commencing action where it is difficult, as in the 
w’oody fibre. Heat and moisture, not wetness, should be en- 
couraged as much as possible in all substances difficult to 
reduce. Yeast, and all substances containing nitrogen, are 
above all' others valuable for continuing fermentation, which will 
go on lis long as nitrogen is to be found in the compound. 
Sawdust of beech, ash, and other deciduous trees may be fer- 
mented into manure; but sawdust from resinous fir trees is very 
difficult to reduce: I have kept this and the scales of silver 
fir cones for years to ferment, and got nothing soluble, unless a 
few earthy salts : they are as manageable burnt as any other 
way ; the ashes, the most that can be made available, are re- 
tained. Tanner’s bark, from the antiseptic principle of tannin 
it contains, is also difficult to reduce, and requires some very 
active fermenting substance, as yeast. It is the small quantity 
of oxygen they contain, and the superabundance of hydrogen, 
which must be separated before carbonic acid is formed, and 
requires much more heat, that prevent their being made soluble; 
and, though exposed to the oxygen of the air, the carbonic 
acid is formed so slowly, that it is dissipated before it can be 
made available. Alkalies mixed among fermenting substances 
further the process of putrefaction greatly; acids retard it. Sea- 
weed is exceedingly easily dissolved, «and should be well tnixed 
with other substances, oif put into the soil as soon as possil)le. 
Soft animal matters, the refuse of slaughter-houses, &c., arc also 
very easily rendered soluble; both these and seaweed shcvild 
be well incorporated with strata of earth, and kept dry and. 
cool. 

Much has been said as to the application of dairy and 
stable manure, whether it should be applied fresh or rotted. 
Most of our theorists advise its application in a fresh, or un- 
i’ermented, state ; most practical men are in favour of rotting. 
In the Qiiartcrly Journal of Agriculture^ wci had experiments 
narrated a few years back, in which an intelligent^ practical agri- 
culturist measured a certain quantity of manure, which he laid 
past in a heap to rot; and at turnip-sowing he applied tlje rotted 
heap, and the same bulk as the original quantity fresh,* to equal 
measured off portions of ground in the same field ; '*‘and th« result 
was a very great increaseiof crop w'fth theroUec:! manure. Others 
say their experience has led to a different result. Perhaps the 
wisest course may lie in a medium." We ^lave seen it incontest- 
ably proved, by the experiments of Sir II.T)avy and Dit Liebig, 
that carbonate of ammonia Is given off, less or more, according 
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to the temperature and rapidity of the fermeiftation ; it is this, and 
the sulphuretted hydrogen formed by animal substances putrefy- 
ing, that give the nauseous smells of the dung heap ; the last is 
the most nauseous, and like rotten eggs^ Part of the carbonic acid 
also is lost. Undoubtedly there is loss in allowing fermentation to 
proceed. The whole quantity, however, stated by Sir H. Davy’s 
experiments was not loss: the water of the dung would contain 
great part of the carbonic acid and ammonia ^hich was found in 
his retort. The loss may Jje greatly prevented by pres(?rving the 
uHne, &c., as much as possible in a separate state, and Covering 
the dung heap with loam. The question seems to lie in, whether 
the decomposition will go on as well, or to as much advantage, 
in the soil, as in the dung heap. I am afraid not: the heat 
and moisture are much greater in the dung heap; and, when fer- 
mentation is once commeneed, it will proceed much better by 
keeping in a heap, than spreading out. From the vast quantity 
of undecomposed organic matter in a fertile soil (I think Dr. 
Madden estimated it at 10 percent in some fertile soils), the pro- 
cess of eremacausis, or conversion into carbonic acid, must be' 
very slow, when the constituents of the manure are spread in 
the soil ; and putrefaction must render much organic matter soluble 
in the dung heap, which would not be so for a very long time in 
the soil, and would not benefit the cro})s it was intended for. 

The dung heap should not be very deep, and ought to be turned 
frequently, that as much of the surface may be exposed to the oxy- 
gen of the air as. can be done safely, to carry on the fermentation, 
and not jvaporate too niucl^ ; the oxygen unites to the free carbon, 
forming carbonic acid, and is most nectled when the substances 
are least soluble. It should be bedded abt)ve loam, on purpose 
that the dissolved matter of the dung in the water may not be 
, run off‘ and lost. Very heavy rains should be thrown off by 
coverings, open at the ends to admit air. In very warm weather 
the sun should be kept off’, and the heat in the manure, so neces- 
sary to carry on fermentation, should not be aliow^ed to go far : 
1 have seen it, when neglected, evaporate the dung to a white 
dry straw, nearly in the state of charcoal. Sir H. Davy says, 
fermentation goes on from 55° to 80°; but there will not be rpuch 
given off* till abov-.* 100°. The heap should be turned to prevent 
the heat going too far, and cool dry air admitted. In dry warm 
weather,^ stable manure will sometimes need watering. A layer 
of loamy earth should be put above all, to absorb as much as 
possible of the carbonic acid and ammonia given oflF. If the 
putrefiiction were? maintainetl in a vary violent condition, or 
continued too long, the whole of the soluble matters would be 
evaporated into gasesj and nothing but the earthy salts remain ; 
and we tnay err by too much, as well as too little, fermentation. 
The time cannot be specified ; from three to six months should 
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be sufficient for a mixture of stable and dairy manure ; which is 
the best way to keep it, as the water of the cow-dung corrects 
the want of it in the horse-dung. Much, however, depends on 
the warmth of the weather, and the quantity of straw, &c., in 
the dung. When rotted so as to be easily cut with the spade 
is perhaps the time when we will have most soluble matter at 
least loss. 

It must be evidpnt that experiments will settle such questions 
with difficulty, when we consider that, in warm, moist, showery 
weatherj* the dung may ferment in the soil as well as in the 
heap; it may even act as a drain with the undecomposed 
straw, when the weather is very wet: in dry cold springs, on 
the contrary, the moisture will soon be evaporated from the 
small quantities spread in the soil, decomposition cease, and the 
manure be hurtful ; whereas, had it been decomposed, it would 
have retained its water and soluble food. In general, I should 
think rotting the manure to a certain extent most beneficial. 
One of the greatest benefits of manure is, the water absorbed 
’ by capillary attraction in its pores ; and it will absorb best when 
rotted. Sir H. Davy was of opinion, that the powers of a fertile 
soil may be tested by its powers of absorbing water. All organic 
substances possess this in a great degree. Ctilcareous substances 
absorb water, and keep the soil free, which is one of the greatest 
benefits of lime ; sand, generally of quartz, keeps the soil open, 
but retains no moisture; alumina or clay absorbs water, but is 
apt to agglutinise into solid impervious skin and lumps, prevent- 
ing the access of heat and air to the soil, and keeping water 
stagnant. A due proportion of quartz, or silex, and lime, is 
therefore necessary io all soils to keep them open ; some white 
sandstones, as that contained in heath mould, have so much 
alumina and calcareous matter in their composition, that they 
both keep open and retain moisture: it is of great use in peat 
soil, whicli, if once thoroughly dried, is not easily moistened 
again. The moisture absorbed by well decomposed manure is 
oj great value to the roots in dry weather ; it is a solvent for the 
food, and is needed as a constituent of the food itself, affording 
hydyogen and oxygen in the proportions found in most vegeta- 
ble substances. Cow-dung containing most water*l.s best for dry 
sandy soils, and horse-dung for cold clayey soils ; but they de- 
compose best together, and there is not so much difference in the 
w^ater contained when both are rotted: fresh straw manure drains 
off the water. According to Dr. Madden's analyilis, thes^ water 
in dairy manure is neaHy three times thaf in stable manure; 
the organic matter in beth is nearly the same, almost 40 per cent ; 
as however, in the dairy manure, only on^j half was soluble in 
water and potash, while in the stable manure it was two thirds, 
we see the benefit of mixing the two together, that both may 
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d,ecompose alike. A little further fermeiitetion in the manure 
might have made more of it soluble, without a corresponding 
loss; and in such analysis chemistry might greatly aid practical 
men. The dung of high-fed animals is«8ilways allowed to produce 
most benefit; there will be most undigested matter in the -ex- 
crement, and from feeding on grains most nitrogen. Dr. Liebig 
says, fat animals have most free nitrogen. 

Oils are valuable as manures; they will keeg long, as they are 
not easily decomposed, and ure rendered soluble by beiij^ mixed 
with potash and soda, in which state they are taken up as soluble 
soaps, and their carbon, &c., assiniilatetl in the plant. The un- 
common fertility of bleaching-greens, when newly broken up, 
is a proof of this. I have seen soils not otherwise rich pro- 
duce immense heads of cauliflower at first breaking up, which 
could not be made to do so afterwards ; cauliflower is well known 
to require both rich soil and extra manure, yet did the soap- 
suds in a bleach ing-green suffice to impart that quality to a poor 
black sandy soil. The lixiviated ashes of soapers* waste are 
likely to contain both oil and alkali, and the contents of the 
washing-tub should never be thrown away ; they are soluble, 
and not easily evaporated, and may be spread on the land, or 
t hrown on the dung heap ; when thrown in the ashpit they are 
absorbed by the cinders and lost. It would be advantageous to 
mix oily substances with soda or potash, before committing to 
the soil ; if there is much lime in the soil, it is apt to form an 
insoluble soap between the oil dnd lime, while the other with 
the sodiv and potasli is sohible. We see hence the benefits ol 
the scourings from woollen manufactories; they consist in the 
oil and alkalies of the scxip and wool, and the urine used in such 
prccesses ; it has been used in this quarter with great effect, 
» Hair, wool, and skin, from tanyards and curriers* works, contair 
gelatine, albumen, and other principles, similar to those in bones, 
which have already been treated of; the oil used by the lattej 
will be beneficial, the tannin and lime of the former detrimental. 
Bones are best unboiled, boiling removes much of the gelatine 
and nitrogen. Horn contains more animal matter than bones, 
and is similar^; the parings of horses* hoofs arc apt to cowtair 
filings of iron, which are prejudicial, as they oxidate. Blooci 
contains most of the animal constituents, and must be valuable , 
the colouring matter is supposed to be mostly different froir 
iron. The uses of the waste of glue manufactories we have 
alreadjr quoted from Dr. LieJ)ig. Of the refuse of other manu- 
.factories the operation may be knoN’^n, when we get a know- 
ledge of their contents. Rape cake contains vegetable matter 
holding nitrogen in Ja state of decay, and oil ; if potash, o 
ashes of small branches and leaves,, of plants, were mixed, the^ 
.would render the^ oil soluble, and retain anv carbonic acido 
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ammonia given off.'" Linseed cake is similar. Malt dust, th^ 
refuse of the sprung radicles, contains vegetable matter, mostly 
sugar, a highly concentrated food, and may be diluted. Peat 
way increase the quantity^of manure largely, if fermented with 
hot’ fermenting stable dung. Quicklime will commence de- 
composition in it, but will not carry it on so well, and absorbs 
the carbonic acid. Refuse of herrings and other fish contains 
soft animal substai^ces and small bones, and decay proceeds very 
fast ; it also co^'.tains a good deal of oil, and potash or wood 
ashes in powder should be added to make the oil soluble. The 
small branches and leaves contain most alkali, and are fittest for 
ashes, which should be burnt and reduced to powder. As the 
soft animal matters are easily soluble, they should be mixed with 
earth to absorb. The virtues of night soil, human faeces, and 
its powerful fertilising effects, have been already pointed out; 
also of urine. According to Berzelius, there is more than 10 
per cent of vegetable, animal, and extractive matter in human 
faeces, besides salt I *2 per cent, and insoluble matter 14*7: water 
^73*3. There is much loss in those manures, by being mixed 
with large spongy absorbing cinders from domestic fires ; these 
should be sifted to fine powder, or kept by themselves ; there is 
much more loss in this way than is generally known. As there 
is generally sulphur in mineral coal, the powder is likely to con- 
tain carbonates and sulphates of potash, and perhaps lime. The 
dung of swine is allowed to be as good as dairy or stable 
manure, if not better, when bedded with straw; but there is great 
loss in this manure from being mixed ei\^ith coal ashes, and the 
swine bedded with sawdust from fir-w'ood. This will keep for 
years without becoming soluble; the want of oxygen in the resin, 
to carry on putrefaction, is the cause. It would be a great profit 
to pay the people for the sawdust, to keep the manure by itself ; 
it does much harm by absorption, in place of good. The dung 
of domestic fowls, and -that of rabbits, sheep, &c., are all allowed 
to be very strong. I do not recollect any particular analysis of 
these: they ferment readily, and should be mixed with other 
substances if kept long. 

Mild lime is valuable in soils, as retaining water, keeping 
open, and increasing heat; quicklime, as tending'* to commence 
decay in undecomposed substances. In some soils with a 
superabundance of carbonic and other acids it will b^ useful 
to neutralise these, but it may do harm where there is little 
organic matter ; mild lime w’ould be best there. Lime is said 
to be most valuable when united to humic ackl. The value of 
this might be tested by mixing moss water with quicklime. 
There is humic acid in all moss water; lind, though in small 
quantity, part, humate of lime would be formed.^ From 
Sir H. Davy’s experiments' in mixing quicklime and tanners* 
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bark, it would appear that humate of lime was then formed. Dr. 
Madden {Qtiarierh/ Journal of Agriculture^ No. xlv., p. 90. and 
91.) makes its components 28 of lime to 318J of humic acid ; 
and humic acid contains 58 per ceat of carbon : he thinks 
humate of lime is gfaduaily formed in the soil. Dr. Liebig is 
of a contrary opinion. It will depend partly on whether the 
humic acid has more affinity for lime than the carbonic acid. 
Carbonate of lime is reckoned insoluble inj^vater; humate of 
lime, Dr. Liebig says, is^no more soluble than the acid. It 
would appear, also, he thinks, that humate of potash an8 soda is 
not more soluble, which differs from most other combinations 
of potash and soda; they generally form more soluble sub- 
stances with tfie acids than before neutralisation : it would appear 
that Dr. Madden thinks them more soluble. Some future 
analysis may give more certainty on these points, and experi- 
ments might be made on quicklime and moss water. As the 
acid is only part of the water, and 1 part only of lime 

combines with between 11 and 12 parts of the acid, much lime 
will not be needed in the process; and, after being some time' 
mixed, the water may be evaporated : any humate of lime 
formed will be of a brown colour. Lime, in its caustic or quick 
state, is soluble in water, and, Sir H. Davy says, poisonous. 
Being a substance not generally assimilated in the plant, it will 
be poisonous il’ in excess ; so are soapsuds, though a manure ; 
and so were sugar and starch, when Sir H. Davy applied them in 
a concentrated s^tate. But great* quantities of lime-water are 
applietl regularly by garjt'ners to kill vermin ; it is reckoned 
the least hurtful to plants of all the substances employed to kill 
insects : I have used it Jn great quantity,, and never saw it kill 
a p.l^ant yet. Sir H. Davy says, limestone containing magnesia 
^is hurtful, because the magnesia after burning does not regain 
its carbonic acid so quickly as the lime, and remains longer in 
a caustic soluble state ; the lime regaiiting its carbonic acid 
quickly is the reason, he says, why the caustic soluble lime does 
not so often do harm, as it is neutralised before reaching the 
fibres when put on in small quantities of lime- whaler, or when 
washed slowly into the soil by rain. Magnesian limestone, he 
says, is generally brown or pale yellow. When vitriol is poured 
on lime, sulphate of lime, or gypsum, is formed, which, as before 
stated, is valuable as a manure. Vitriolic matter is found in 
peat soils. Some minerals contain a good deal of sulphur. 
Gypsun and* sulphate of potash are formed where sulphuric 
acid and these bases are fouifd ; and clover, being fond of sul- 
phate of lime, is found to spring, as it •were, naturally in such 
soils. Clover is saiif to assimilate sulphate of lime as a con- 
stituent.» Soda in the state of sea salt is soluble, but acts as a 
poison when taken in any quantity.* Sir II. Davy thinks it m^iy 
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be deprived of its •chlorine by degrees, if mixed with water 
containing oxygen ; and it may thus, gradually, come to be 
beneficial in a soil : to some plants it is useful as forming a con- 
stituent. Dr. Madden says it sometimes, in a moist state, acts 
on the lime in the soil, forming muriate of lime and carbonate 
of soda ; but is apt to resume its original form again. Nitrate 
of soda is formed largely, by natural processes, on the surface of 
the soil in Peru, §;c. ; and nitrate of potash (saltpetre) in the 
same way in India; and both are now much used as manures. 
Heat is necessary in forming nitric acid, and a basis of lime; 
it is, therefore, most readily formed in warm climates, and unites 
to the bases of potash and soda according as* they, are found in 
the soil. Nitrate of lime is also generally found mixed with 
these salts. They form an article of commerce from warm 
countries, and are manufactured m France and otlier places 
in beds in the open air. In some trials recently made by Archi- 
bald Hamilton, Esq., of Carcliiie, (to whom this county, and 
agriculture in general, are so much indebted for setting an 
example in improvements,) on his estates at Roselle, near Ayr, 
both substances appear to have succeeded well. On fields in 
which these salts were s[)rinkled, at the rate of 1 J- cwt. per acre, 
while parts of the same fields were sprinkled with common salt, 
and part left without any application of salts, the increase of pro- 
duce where the nitrates were sown was astonishing on the grass of 
pasture, and the straw and grain of wheat and oats; turnips, 
potatoes, and most other fann*'produce, were also benefited : the 
common salt produced no effect. The benefits must have arisen 
from the nitrogen supplfed to form ammonia, and the solvent 
power of the bases, if returned. In parts of the fields where 
the oxides of iron abounded (as slated at the time in the j^bfr 
Advertiser) no benefit was derived. F rom the great afiinity of the 
protoxide of iron for salts, nitrate of iron would be formed, by 
the iron separating tHfe nitric acid from the potash and soda. 
Dr. Thomson says, when the protoxide gets more oxygen from 
the air, it forms peroxide, and the acid is set free : tlie nitric 
acid would thus likely be lost in the air, and the good effects of 
its nitrogen never felt. From the great affinity between iron 
and the acids, it is very hurtful, and, if sulphate of iron is 
formed, poisonous. Carbonate of lime (chalk, or mild lime) 
converts the iron into carbonate of iron, and the sulphate of 
iron into sulphate of lime. The salts of iron are so susce[)tible 
of change, that their bad effects may not be always felt in thb same 
way. Oxides of iron exist in all soils, aftd ai*e not detrimental 
till their quantity, giving the subsexil a red and glistening ap- 
pearance, shows they are in excess. Rctng the most general 
colouring matter, they are,, very prejudicial to the, cdlours of 
fine tulips and other flowers, "when in excess.^, IVfost ditches, if 
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they run fiir through clayey or mossy soil, auntain a great deal, 
as may be seen from the colour of the water; arid the scour- 
ings of such ditches are very improper in comix>sts for fine 
flowers. Coal tar. Sir Humphry Dawy saj^s, contains a good 
deal of carbonate and acetate of ammonia, and should be useful. 
Soot, he says, likewise contains a good deal of carbonate of am- 
monia, also an empyreumatic oil. The carbon of the coal is also 
in a state of floccnlent powder, fitted for abso^tion and decom- 
position ; and the good eifects of strewing it on soil in wet 
weather, when it may be washed into the ground and yield both 
carbon and ammotfia, are well known. The quantity of car- 
bonate of ammonia' in any of these substances may be guessed 
at by the pungency of the smell given offi when diluted in 
water, and mixed with quicklime. 

I have now gone through* the most of the substances used 
as manures, and given the different views that may be taken of 
their action, as far as in my power. It should be recollected, 
also, that all bulk is not produce in the sense of food, much of it 
is water; but it is not always even weight, and excitement may 
expand the tissue without a corresponding deposit of food being 
made in the tissue. From the extensive views of the professor 
on the subject of nitrogen, it would seem of immense use, both 
in stimulating and assisting the actions of vitality and chemical 
force; and is also, when assimilated, a great cause of the nu- 
tritive condition of the food that plants yield to animals. 

The, whole of^Part I., the prattical part of the work before 
us, has n©w been considered. I have ^iven, as well as in my 
power in a single essay, a condensed view of the professor’s 
opinions ; every page, however, contains a mass of information 
and'Veasoning which cannat be comprised in so small a compass ; 
and I would earnestly advise all practical men, and all interested 
iti cultivation, to have recourse to the book itself and think for 
tltemselves. The subject is vastly important, and we cannot esti- 
mate how much may be added to the produce of our fields by 
proceeding on correct principles. Though the information to be 
got from the work is immense, yet I think practice would have 
enabled the pr^essor to modify many of the inferences deduced 
therefrom ; and, while giving a condensed view of his opinions, 
I have throughout interspersed remarks of my own. I have 
brought practice to bear on theory as well as I could ; and 
wherever my j)ractical brethren differ from me, I hope they 
will com^! freely forward; it^is the collision of opinions only 
that can enable us to arrive at the trulb. We should divest 
ourselves of prejudice, ^nd siff ourown opinions as well as those 
of others^ or we will bl apt to endeavour to make facts bend to 
preconceived theories, to the prejudioe of truth. We should not 
give up the point til^ convinced, but we Khnnlrl nor rnice 
1841.-111. 3d Ser. 
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to conviction. Wfc should differ from one another whenever, in 
our power, not from the love of contention, but to endeavour to 
establish truth. 

Tlie second Part is a •masterpiece of condensed reasoning on 
chemical transformations, showing the difficulties attending on 
attempts to arrive at a correct analysis of organic substances, 
from their compound complicated nature; the necessity of ni- 
trogen in the nature of the yeast formed in all fermentation, also 
the* di^erence between fermentation and putrefaction ; the dif- 
ference between eremacausis requiring a constant supply of 
oxgyen, and putrefaction wdiich does not; the nature of the 
vinous fermentation, showing the best means of preserving the 
greatest quantity of alcohol, the strength of beer and wine, by 
the degfee of temperature, &c., maintained ; the nature of the 
decay of w^oody fibre and mouldering bodies, pointing out the 
results that take place ; the nature of poisons, contagion, and 
miasms, and their mode of action. The subject is itself con- 
densed, and a proper idea of it can only be got from the w'ork : 
it is interesting and important to many descriptions of persons 
besides the cultivators of the soil. 

Kilmarnock^ Jan. 23. 1841. 


Art. II. Additional Notes on the Progress of Gardening in the 
United States. By A. J. Downing, Esq. 

In my notes to you on the progress of gardening in the, United 
States (Vol. for 1840,, p. 642.), I accidentally omitted any 
allusion to the taste for cemeteries or rural burial-grounds 
which has lately sprung up among ul. Some of these are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, displaying much of the beauty of landsCape- 
gardening in the natural style. Mount Auburn, near Boston, 
is one of the finest examples, and has been pronounced by good 
judges superior in many respects to the celebrated Pere la Chaise. 
The area embraced is about seventy acres, and its characteristic 
beauty consists in the very gre^jt natural variety of the surface, 
clothed with a profusion of fine trees of indigenous growth. 
Often smooth glades are followed by shady and secluded dingles, 
and these by wild and picturesque hills, all so rapidly presenting 
themselves in succession, and so ingeniously disfilayed by wind- 
ing and irregular carriage roads and footpaths, that* the whole 
appears two or three times as large as it really is. There are a 
great number of elegant monuments in marble and granite, in the 
form of columns, obelisks, sarcophagi, &c., some of them 
highly elegant, and a few imported from titaly at very large cost. 
Portions of the place exhibit all the florirl beauty of hjghly kept 
pleasure-grounds, while otl\er parts have all the wildness of rude 
nature. It is a favourite resort ofi the citi^ns of Boston, and 
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o?ie can Imrdly conceive a more lovely place of repose for the 
dead. 

In the neighbourhood of New York, the Greenwood Cemetery 
lately laid out for the purpose bids fair4o eclipse Mount Auburn. 
In size it is much larger, and if possible exceeds it in the diver- 
sity of surface, and especially in the grandeur of the views, 
livery advantage has been taken of the undulation of surface, 
and the fine groups, masses, and thickets of g^ees, in arranging 
ihe walks; and there can be no doubt, when this cemetery is com- 
pleted, it will be one of the most unique in the world. 

Laurel Hill, about two miles from the city, is the boast of the 
Philadelphians. Instead of having been formed upon a picturesque 
natural surface, covered with natural forest trees, this cemetery 
was formerly an elegant country residence, bordering on the 
Schuylkill river, and displaying a kind of gardenesque beauty 
in the trees, shrubs, &c. Since the grounds have been applied 
to the purpose of burial, a pretty entrance gate and cottage for 
the superintendant, and also a neat Gothic chapel, have been 
built. There are innumerable monuments tastefully disposed iii‘ 
various parts of the place, and many of the small enclosures 
surrounding these are filled with the most beautiful flowering 
shrubs and plants. The variety of China and Noisette roses in 
particular is very great ; and these, as well as many rare exotics, 
are trained and kept with the greatest care. 

Beside these three principal cemeteries, there are at least a 
dozen others in*})rogress in the Neighbourhood of other cities. 
It is remarkable tliat theseVemeteries are the first really elegant 
public gardens or promenades formed in this country. In point 
of design, kee})ing, and tn so far as respects the variety of rare 
fio\’i^3ring shrubs and plants introduced, they are much superior 
^o the majority of country residences here, and may therefore be 
considered as likely to affect in a very considerable degree the 
general taste for laying out and embellishing grounds. Hun- 
dreds of the citizens who ramble through them form perhaps 
their first acquaintance with many species of plants there, and 
apply the taste thus acquired to the improvement of their own 
gardens. 

Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, 
near New York, Nov. 29. 1840. 


Art. III. On the ^omparativ^Tempernti^re of different Years^ and 
its Irfuence on Vegetation. By N. M. T. 

We generally talk of hot years and cold years, as if in these 
respects years materially differed frogi each other: but this is 
not the case, as j|; appear^ from “actual observation that ilyt* 
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Average temperature of L»on(Ion is 50*4 and that the hot vest* yi 
coldest seasons we experience do not materially affect this 
average, seldom causing it to vary even half a degree. And when 
we consider that it is nearly impossible to ascertain correctly 
the actual amount of temperature during a season, we may 
almost conclude that in this respect years are invariably alike, 
and that the (to us) incomprehensible machinery of the w^eather 
is regulated witU incontrovertible precision, the very air we, 
breathe^ “ weighed as in a balance.’* . However, for every prac- 
tical purpose, it will be sufficiently accurate to assume that, so far 
as regards temperature, years are invariably alike, and that in a 

f iven time we may depend upon receiving a stilted quantity. 

low the heat of every season being alike, and the effects pro- 
duced so different, the difference must proceed from the manner 
of its application : and it is by narrowly observing that man- 
ner, that we may glean useful information enabling us to ame- 
liorate the condition of even external objects ; but, these being 
placed in circumstances in a great measure beyond our con- 
trol, our operations must of necessity be limited. Therefore 
it is to the manager of artificial climates, who has all the requi- 
sites (light excepted) under his imnriediate control, that the 
information gained from such observations must prove most ex- 
tensively useful. 

It requires no hesitation to say that hot summers are 
most desirable.. For the production of these, the preceding 
winters must have been sufficiently severe to create a dejficiency 
that demands a proportionate excess to supply; consequently 
weather in extremes is most congenial to the vegetable produc- 
tions of the earth, *a fact that has not escaped even the unlet- 
tered cultivator of the soil, who may often be heard deploring 
the loss of hard (or as he terms them “ old-fashioned ”) winters?. 
Mild winters, by an excess of temperature, preclude the possi- 
bility of hot summers, and prove hurtful to vegetation, by ren- 
dering winter and summer too much alike, depriving the plants 
of absolute rest, by causing them to spend the time that ought 
to be devoted to such a purpose in a semi-torpid state, the after 
languid excitement consequent upon such a state, of things being 
insufficient perfectly to rouse them from their lethargic condition. 
A state of absolute rest is a provision of nature that seems indis- 
pensable to the well-being of many of the vegetable productions 
of a rigorous climate, where existence in a statp of excitement 
during times of severity is incompatible with^ their organisation ; 
and, whatever the necessity for its return at a stated period, the 
term of its duration is indefinite, varying considerably even when 
left to nature, and can be shortened or * altered almost at plea- 
sure by the hand of art, a> it requires only a proper**degree of 
heat to call their suspendeef power,^ into ac^on at any time that 
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nny be wished. When the natural period ofVest is shortened by 
artificial means, for the first time the call will not be so speedily 
responded to as when the same means are uniformly persisted 
in : but such is the ad|iptiveness of plants to the circumstances 
in which they may be placed, such even in inanimate natUre 
the almost irresistible force of habit, that forced plants become 
so inured to premature excitement, that they will at the usual 
«}3eriod make an effort at growth independent of circumstances ; 
a fact obvious to the most superficial observer, and wliijjh ren- 
ders the alternate resting and forcing, recommended by some, 
one of the most unphysiological propositions ever suggested to 
practice. 

The growing season of plants is thus changed at pleasure 
in artificial climates by the application of a spring-like Ifcat, and 
much stress has justly been laid upon the manner in which it 
ought to be applied, most considering extreme caution necessary, 
advising to commence and proceed by almost imperceptible gra- 
dations. In early forcing, when light is a desideratum, this ap- 
pears necessary, l3ut as the season advances this becomes ques- 
tionable : if we may judge from the proceedings of Nature, she 
often commences Iier most favourable seasons in a more abrupt 
manner. A fine, genial, uninterrupted, consequently rapid spring, 
is most favourable to the healthful developement of the organs ol 
plants ; a cold, ungenial, consequently protracted one, one oi 
the most unfavourable things that can happen:^ and the noble 
trophie^of Continfentul vegetation, wliere the transition from iron- 
bound winter to luxuiious spring seems but the magic transform- 
ation of a day, exhibit none of the debility we attribute to the effect 
of rapid excitement; considerations that render questionable the 
very*'protracted spring applied to force plants generally, and 
itivite to further investigation. All this would lead to the con- 
clusion, that all plants capable of being so treated ought to be 
allowed a season of rest, and that a somewhat gradual application 
of excitement to be uniformly increased is necessary until they 
complete the object of their growth ; and it is also evident that 
they ought to be enabled to do so, in the most unhesitating and 
vigorous mannei;. Nevertheless, gentle forcing is a favourite term 
and frequent practice with many, but surely it must be erroneous. 
To imitate successfully a propitious season is the object of all 
forcing : therefore the question simply is, whether by gentle 
forcing we wi^ imitate an unfavourable one, with all its slug- 
gish concomitants,^ laxity of CM'ganisation and imperfect matu- 
ration ; or, by more decided measures, unitate one of the most 
favourable character. 

Thus Jar, with regard to the application of heat in arti- 
ficial climates, while following the track pointed out by nature, 
we have gone haiicl in liaiui with reason, and gardeners have 
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been complimented upon attempting to reconcile their prac- 
tice to such a standard ; but, in doing tins, in many cases we 
must abandon nature, as they are often irreconcilable, nature 
being often most unreasonable, or reason most unnatural. As 
an example in point, let us observe her mode of applying mois- 
ture, which is often truly disproportionate to the heat : there are 
sometimes months together intensely hot, without a single drop, 
and that at a t’lne when vegetables, according to our ideas,* 
reasonably demand a most liberal supply, and to withhold it to 
the same extent in artificial cases would prove inevitable destruc- 
tion. Again, in the dreary dripping months of winter, nature 
dreadfully outrages all the sage maxims of reason*: plants then, 
particularly deciduous ones in a dormant state, are reasonably 
kept dry, while nature unsparingly drenches the leafless plain, 
causing the inert and torpid objects of her bounteous care to 
stand under such circumstances in an actual puddle, and their 
after-success is often proportionate to the excess they may then 
endure, which renders it probable that our caution is in part 
unnecessary, perhaps injurious, and demands investigation. 

Although cold winters produce a corresponding increase 
of heat in summer, it does not altogether follow that such 
summers will prove so favourable to external vegetation as we 
could wish, the undeniably beneficial effects of warmth being 
often rendered abortive by untoward circumstances. Sudden 
changes from jjeat to cold are the most frccjuent and most in- 
jurious of these, often in a^'few hours countelacting the genial 
influence of months, and crushing bfeyond will hope remedy 
the well-grounded prospects of the hapless cultivator ; the heat 
is also occasionally' unseasonable or* misplaced, of which last 
year affords a memorable example. So far as regards the Vnass 
of things, all this is in great measure uncontrollable : but the 
cultivator in an artificial climate is altogether independent of 
such casualties, they cannot possibly affect him, but by accident 
or neglect ; but, however secure he may feel, such occurrences 
afford a useful lesson, as, by marking their baneful effects upon 
external objects, lie will be prompted to increased vigilance, 
lest by any means similar vicissitudes should orcur in any de- 
partment beneath his care, and he will do w'cll to bear in mind 
the far more susceptible nature of the objects fostered there. 

Exotics of annual growth, bulbs, or any other sorts that are 
taken up, preserved during winter, and returned to the earth at a 
proper season, will do best in seasons most favourable to such as 
are indigenous ; but it is not a little curious to observe, that, to 
such as are turned out permanently^ seasons most favourable to 
natives must prove most destructive, an\l unfavourable seasons 
must be so lar favourable ip them, that they will be able at least 
fo prolong their existence : and this mustdever prove the case, 
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unless some means of covering is devised, to enable them to bear 
the severity necessary to produce a favourable season ; they will 
then, in common with all others, partake of its benefits. Accli- 
mating plants is now set down as a chimera. This decision is 
unwarranted and impolitic, impeding the progress of farther^en- 
quiry, by deterring those who may be inclined to dispute its ac- 
curacy from making any further attempt. That we cannot do 
. much, is no reason why we should not do wljat little is in our 
power. Hut, in the face of such a declaration, many plants now 
tiii*ned out and doing well would not, fresh imported,* exist a 
month. Many that have been frequently lost to the country, or 
preserved with *^he greatest difficulty in a stunted existence, have, 
now that they are become reconciled to the climate, assumed the 
luxuriance of weeds. Their natures may remain unchanged, I 
admit, not so their habits : these are so far changed, that they 
are brought to respect our seasons, a point of the greatest im- 
portance gained, which is indispensable; a native placed in cir- 
cumstances which cause it to neglect this, is equally susceptible 
of injury. If plants, in their natures, are immutable, no treat- 
ment can render them more tender, and cultivation has, I think, 
in some instances done this. 

FolkstonCj Jan. 16. 18 'll. 


Art, IV. On Mr. Corbett* s Mode of Heathy by Uke Circulation of 

Hot Water in open Gutters. By J. R. 

• 

I HAVE never seen Mr. Corbett’s plan bf heating in operation ; 
but from the description of it, by liimself and others, it appears 
to be, for many purposes, a very good one, and falls in with my 
•notions about providing plenty of moisture in our artificial 
climates. For Orchidese, melons, and cucumbers, I should 
think it excellent ; for stove plants, at certain seasons, equally 
so ; but, for other garden purposes, its utility must depend upon 
the power of completely covering the troughs, and regulating 
the escape of moisture. 

The idea of applying it to dwellings is so perfectly absurd, 
that such a suggestion in Mr. Corbett’s prospectus led me to 
think his whole scheme chimerical, and even to doubt whether 
he had eyer tried it in any form. For greenhouses, as well as 
for forcing grapes and pines, it would require two or three years’ 
experience to satisfy me of^its advantages; especially for the 
two latter purposes. Heat is often enfjployed in gardens more 
to dry than to warn^ buildings; as, ill greenhouses and late 
vineries, during damp weather in autumn. It is also necessary 
to obtaiiT dry heat to ripen the wooj of all forced plants ; and, 
though I have na experience of bines, I do not ima/rine t]u>v 
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will ripen lo be gocd for anything, except at a high temperature 
and pretty dry atmosphere. In all these cases, then, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the escape of moisture from the 
troughs. If this can bcudone, the only remaining* objection is 
the difficulty and inconvenience of obtaining a perfect level for 
the troughs. 

Without wishing to rob Mr. Corbett of the credit due to his 
ingenuity, I must^observe that the system he adopts is not alto- 
gether so new as he supposes ; but if, in fact, a return, in some 
degree, '^to the form of the earliest hot-water apparatus erected 
in this country. All of these consisted partly of pipes, and 
partly of open cisterns, on the same level, having covers to 
regulate the escape of moisture. Such an apparatus is described 
and figuc'bd in vol. vii. of the Hart. Trans.^ p. 203., by Mr. 
MHiale, gardener to Anthony Bacesn, Esq., in whose garden the 
apparatus was erected ; and I have seen many similar apparatus 
of the same date. Mr. Corbett^s plan converts a larger portion, 
or the whole, of the circuit into open cisterns, or troughs ; which, 
for many kinds of plants, and for forcing at certain seasons, is 
very desirable ; but its efficiency must depend upon the power 
of withholding moisture at will, as even Orchideae require a 
season of rest and drought. 

Surrey^ January ^ 1841. 

P.S. — Why the old plan of open cisterns has been aban- 
doned, and close pipes preferred, 1 know not;, but suspect that 
the greater facility of laying the pipes in^ different situations, 
and at different levels, hus led to the change. 


Art. V. On increasing Plants by CuttingSy by the Use of 
Charcoal. By Professor Zuccarini of Munich.' (Translated 
from the “ Garten Zeitung,” by J. L.) 

I TAKE this opportunit}^ of laying before the friends of gardening 
a number of experiments, which, though they have been very 
recently made, justify in their results our warmest expectations. 
They refer to a method, new in this neighbourhood at least, of 
increasing plants by shoots, leaves and parts of leaves, calyces, 
&c., by inserting them in charcoal dust; and this* practice has 
been followed by the best consequences, even with those plants 
that seldom or never make roots ii^the usuol way of treafr.ient. 

Last spring an industrious and clever assisVant in the Iloyai 
Botanic Garden here,* M. Lucas^of Erfurt, discovered that 
several plants in the hothouse that were plunged in charcoal 
ashes, or the refuse of charcoal, showed an extraordinary vigour 
t)f. irrowth as soon as ihev hdd niished iheir roots throiirrh fho 
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lit'los in the bottom of the pots into this und^’ stratum. Among 
other plants, this was strikingly the case with peireskias, casua- 
rinas, and Thunbergi« alata; all of which, without any artificial 
fecundation,* ripened ^a quantity of seed, &c. M. Lucas very 
properly thought it necessary to follow up this chance discovery 
in a number of experiments, by adding a proportion of charcoal 
powder to the usual mixed soil in which plants were already 
rooted, and also by using it pure for cuttings kistead of sand. 

About the middle of July he communicated to me tlje result 
of his experiments, and I thought the importance of the case 
required that I should urge him to make greater and more 
varied observations. Accordingly, plants from many different 
families were chosen, cuttings made from twigs, leaves, parts of 
leaves, &c., and a day-book kept of the results. Tile time is 
too short to allow of a perfect account of all that took place to 
be given ; and circumstances did not allow of all due attention 
being paid to the experiments at that busy time of the year. 
Yet I think that the results already attained give sufficient proof 
of the advantages of this method. When cut leaves of the "" 
nJmosas and zamias, encephalartos, and agave, and leaf-bundles of 
excelsa, &c., form a callus in a short time, from which 
they put forth strong roots ; when cuttings of other plants root 
and grew in a much shorter time, and more certainly, than by 
any othei method ; I think it high time to lay the case open to 
the approval of competent judges. I shall refrain from saying 
anything of the cause of charcoars'stimulating the growth. 

With •respect to increjtsing plants by leaves and parts of 
leaves, I must mention that those leaves are most suitable for 
the purpose that have ^rong prominent' veins. In parts of 
leases, for example, the callosities are always formed at the cut 
^nds of the veins, so that, according to the position and direction 
of the latter, a leaf will form a callosity at the same time from 
the central vein, and from the second, fourth, &c., side veins. 
Tliese callosities often attain the size of a large pea before put- 
ting out roots, and form a bud which continues to grow as a 
separate plant. It is of advantage in many cases, as soon as the 
growth of the^ callosity is sufficiently advanced, to remove the 
cutting from the charcoal into a proper sort of mould ; and, by 
this means^ the little knob being able to provide its own nourish- 
ment wiH prevent the untimely exhaustion of the parent leaf. 
If this^precaij^ion is delayed, an entire stoppage takes place in 
the growth ; the knob produces neither roots nor buds, and dies ; 
because the parent leaf cannot yield any more nourishment, and 
the charcoal appears have^ preserving and stimulating rather 
than a nourishing quality. 

I leave it now to M. Lucas himself to give the experiments 
hitherto made. 
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Result of the Expenments made by the Application of Charcoftl 

for the Propagation of Plants by Cuttings, By M. G. 

Lucas, Royal Botanic Gardens, Munich. 

In laying my experimefhts on this subjecjt before the public, I 
only regret, that, owing to the shortness of the time, they are 
not more full and perfect. It is my earnest endeavour to pursue 
this subject further, and to lay my yet uncertain and future 
observations befo^'e the lovers of plants. The experiments 
hitherto^ made are divided into those made with cuttings, and 
those with parts of leaves, and other parts of plants. I have 
arranged them according to the length of time the different 
plants took to show their capability of rooting. «As many ex- 
periments took place in autumn, and the specimens could not 
always b^ selected to correspond in size, there is no great cer- 
tainty to be attached to it, but T know of no better way of 
enumerating them. At the end I thought it necessary to give a 
list of those sorts of plants which have not succeeded in being 
propagated in charcoal. I have only to beg further, that my 
communication may be looked upon, by all lovers and friends of 
gardening, only as a zealous endeavour to do my utmost in my 
calling, and may be received accordingly. 

A division of the hothouses of the botanical garden here con- 
tains a bed which is warmed by means of a tube of sheet iron, 
instead of tan. This bed is filled with charcoal cinders about 
three quarters of a foot high, and is chiefly used for keeping 
young and tender plants. These cinders are for no oth^r pur- 
pose but to prevent tl^e mould on^'plants^, a disease*which so 
frequently occurs in tan-beds ; and they answ er the purpose per- 
fectly well, for, besides preventing mould, they harbour neither 
worms nor woodlice. At the front and w^arniest part of this bed, 
where the pipe enters, are suspended several boxes with glazed* 
sashes as covers. In these boxes plants are propagated through- 
out the year, partly in pots and partly in mould. In one of these 
boxes I made experiments in rooting cuttings in charcoal cinders. 

I must also mention that this bed had a slight fire-heat through- 
out the summer ; it was so slight, however, that it had no effect 
but on the front part devoted to the cuttings. Tl^ charcoal used 
in these experiments is fir charcoal, the refuse of which, being 
too fine to be burnt, may be had in quantities from smithies and 
gentlemen's houses without payment. It is sifted through a 
coarse earth sieve, to separate the large picces.that are often 
found in it, and which wpuld only be troublesome, and it is then 
used without further preparation ; it ought to be observed, how- 
ever, that these ashes are more suitable, ^nd answer the pur- 
j)ose better, when they have been for some months exposed to 
the influence of the air and^yveather. In the propagating box it 
is'laid 4* in. thick over the bottom, cs a deeprr la}"er would pre- 
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vent the access of heat, charcoal, as it is well known, being a 
very bad conductor of heat. 

1. Cuttings of the following species of plants planted in char- 
coal rooted : — 

In from 8 to 14 days, /^uphorbm fuigens, E. fastuosa, E. picta, 
Hechtm stenopetala Klotzsch. Ipoinoe'a purga, I. o?notherbides, 
I. superba, Hakea microcarpa, Lobeha picta, Conrad/ar lasi- 
antha Zuccav.^^ Thunberg/« alata, Cecropm palmfita, C. pelttita, 
Leycestiirza formbsa, StrQl)ilantlies Sabin/, Ficus religiosa, F. 
pendula, liegon/« yagifolia, 13. aistaneifolia, B. sanguinea, 13. 
bulbifera. B. dipctala, &c., Tropae'olum miijus fl. pi. In the 
Cacti family, •cuttings planted in charcoal were particularly suc- 
cessful. Of some hundred species that had been dried for some 
days previously in the air, sibout twenty succeeded perfectly ; 
among these were Echiiio^actus pruinosa, E. phyllacantha, 
Melocactiis mamrnillariieformis, Mam miliaria macrothele, M. 
uberiformis, &c., many of them from to 2 or 3 in. in diameter. 
Ccireiis, Rhipsalis, and Epiphjdlum made no distinction in root- 
ing; besides, in this short space of time, the roots of many species 
had grown 6 in. long, and the rooting was in general much more 
perfect than is usually the case. Other succulent plants, such 
as Mesenibryanthemum, Rochea, Cotyledon, &c., rooted as 
quickly. 

In from a fortnight to three wrecks : . Piper nigrum, Chiococca 
racemosa, yimyris Unanuie^ Buddies madagascariensis, A'star 
tomeiUosus, PlTyllanthus inultiflbrus, Capparis longifolia, C. 
frondosas ^'Inus denticuhita, A. barbata, C'lex provincialis, 
jSalvia semiatrata Zuccar.^ Mimosa Houston/, Murriiya exotica, 
Barler/a hystrix, O'xalls mandioccdna, Clerodendron infortu- 
natUm, ^nacampseros hlarnentosa, «Solanum xanthocanthum 
* Mart.^ Cordyline Eschscholtz/d/m. 

In from three to four weeks : Chaniaedorea eliitior, Jacqinn/a 
niexicana, Cestrum verbasci folium, CVotoii adenoph^lla, Pr/;/- 
dlinm amaryUir///o/n/5, Carludovic/a palmata, Dracae'na humilis, 
D. marginata, Hernandm ovigera. 

In about six weeks ; Calamus Draco, Dombey« /zcerifolia. 

In two DK^ths : Panddmis iitilis. Both cuttings that were 
planted put forth thick side roots. 

Some apology may be requisite for having introduced in this 
list many plants in most cases easy to strike ; but this appeared 
to me^ to b^ necessary, partly on account of explicitness, and 
partly because opinions and experience vary as to plants l>eing 
•easy or difficult to root, and also because some of them made 
extraordinarily strong rootsJ^ 

There is no doubt that manj^ experiments did not succeed, but 
their number is so small in comparison with those that did, that 
•no blame can be iittached ig this new method, when w-e consider 
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on how many civcurtistances the growth of a catting depends. I 
did not succeed in rooting in this way some ericas and bigno- 
nias, Plumiferm angustifblia, Cereus colunwia Trajan/, Vangniera 
spec, from Brazil, iSp6ndias ddicis, lilicium anisatum, Psoraiea 
odoratissima, ^i'ster argoph^IIus, and some other plants, in which 
the cause of failure evidently lay in particular or outwardly un- 
favourable circumstances, which it was as impossible to remedy 
as it was to make them take root, such as sickly or old shoots, 
wet and ^consequent decay. 

2. Leaves and parts of leaves of the following plants were 
rooted in charcoal. 

It appears very remarkable to me that the peripherous forms 
of plants should display an extraordinary aptitude and inclina- 
tion to foim roots, so much so that half-leaves of Peiresk/a, Po- 
lianthes mexicana Zuccar,^ and leaves of jBuphorb/^ fastuosa in a 
short time filled their pots so full of roots that they were obliged 
to be repotted. 

In from eight to fourteen days : leaves of Ceerbpia palmatn, 
O'xalis mandiocedna^ O. purpurea, £uph6rb/a fastutisa, Cycla- 
men indicum, Lophospermum scandens, Martyn/a craniolaria, 
Begon/a monoptera, B. bulbifera, Ipomce'a supcVba, I. spec, e 
Corcovado, Mesembryanthemum tigrinum, Gesnera lalifolia, G. 
atrosanguinea, Sinning/a guttkta, Piper peircsk/^o/Zw?;?, all sorts 
of Gloxin/fl, even calyces and mere flower stems ; pieces of leaves 
of Conv61vulus Batatas^ Peiresk/a grandifolia, Polianthes mexi- 
c^na, and warts of the large-warted mammilliiria. , 

In three weeks : the tops of the leaves of Agave ainerioana fol. 
van, leaves of Jacaranda brasiliensis, bundles of leaves of Pi- 
nus exc<^lsa, leaves of Mimosa Houston/^ and Cyperus vaginalus. 

In five weeks, whole and half^ut folioles of Encephalan'os 
caffer and Zamia integrifcMia produced a number of roots from 
the surface of the cuts. 

Many leaves have not yet made roots, but for a considerable 
time have formed callosities, such as Laurus nitida, Bignon/a 
Telfair/^, Carolinea princeps, Ardisio^, Gardfen/^, Adanson/a^ 
digitata, Dracse'na, &c. As experiments that did not succeed, 
we may mention portions of the leaves of AmaryilLs and Crinum, 
of ferns, of tropical Orchideae, of Dasylirion and Hecht/cr, Til- 
lands/a, Pandhnus^ Phormium tenax, of tropical tuberous-rooted 
^rbideae, old leaves of the Agave, and some others which, partly 
through rotting by wet, or other mischances, we;:e prevented 
from growing. 

It is to be wished, that, roused by this hint, many experiments 
may be tried with charcoal ashes, '^s in most cases, when not 
contrary to nature, I can guarantee success. I shall hereafter 
take the opportunity of laykig before the public, as far as my 
experience goes, the good effects of ^^harcoal jis a cure for sick 
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plants, and how valuable it is when mixed with different sorts of 
earth for the growth of plants. 

Munich^ Feb, 1840. 

[The theory of IVt. Lucas's experhnents, by Dr. Buchper, 
will be given in our next Number.] 


Art. VI. On Gardening as an Art of Design giid Taste. By the 
late Thomas Hope, Esq. 

[The following essay was published upwards of tweiuy years 
ago, first in a work entitled the Review of Art, now very scarce, 
and subsequently in Hoffland's Description if White Knights, 
now also very scarce, and not to be had under two guineas a 
copy. The essay has been much admired, but, from the nature 
of the works in which it was published, never much read by 
those to whom it is calculated to be of most use, viz. country 
gentlemen and their gardeners. We intended some years ago 
to republish the essay in the Gardena^s Magazine ; and the late 
Mr. Hope, to whom we applied for permission to do so, very 
kindly promised to revise the proofs: but, unfortunately, we 
neglected to take advantage of his kind offer at the time, and 
before we could do so Mr. Hope died.] 

It has been much the fashion of late years, in this country, to 
commend no feature in that production of human Industry, a 
garden, which should not appear as if still remaining the mere 
spontaneous work of unassisted nature. It is become a very 
general custom indiscriminately to condemn, in the laying out of 
grounds, every marked trace of the hands' of man ; and, above 
all,* every modification of intentional and professed symmftry. 

Perhaps a more methodical enquiry than has hitherto been 
made into the purposes for which a garden has been destined, 
and into the character which, in conformity with these purposes, 
it ought to display, might have prevented its form and embel- 
lishments from being subjected to rules so confined and so 
narrow. 

What was,^^in the earliest times, the origin of the garden ? 
The wish that certain esculent plants and fruits which, in the 
waste field and the wide forest, are scattered at great distances 
in small <]uantities, intermixed with useless vegetables and fruits, 
precarious in their appearance and stinted in their growth, 
difficufl to collect^ and scarc% worth the gathering, might, in a 
nearer, a smaller, and a more accessible spot, be better secured, 
more abundantly prqjducedf and kept "‘clearer of the noxious 
herbs and weeds which destroy their nutriment and impede 
their grWth. This was, in its onigin, the sole object of the 
entire garden ; th(^, to thc^ present hour, continues to be the 
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principal purpose of that essential portion of the garden devoted 
to the uses of the kitchen and the table. 

In these parts of the garden, then, which are destined 
immediately for the gi’atification, not of the eye, but merely 
of the palate, it is only in proportion as we more fully deviate 
from the desultory and confused dispositions of simple nature, — 
firstly, by separating the different species of esculent plants, not 
only from their useless neighbours, but from each other ; and, 
secondly, by confining the vegetables thust classed in those 
symmetric and measured compartments which enable us with 
greater ease to discover, to approach, and to improve each 
different species in the precise way most congenial to its peculiar 
requisites, — that we more fully attain that first of intellectual 
beauties,* which, in every production, whether of nature or of 
art, resides in the exact correspobdence between the end we 
purpose and the means we employ. Nay, if it be true that 
contrast and variety of colours and of forms are among the 
most essential ingredients of visible beauty, we may say that 
even this species of sensible charm is greatly increased in the 
aspect of a countiy, by the opposition to the more widely diffused 
but more vague shades and outlines of the nnsymmetrised sur- 
rounding landscape, offered by the more vivid hues and more 
distinct forms of the gay mosaic work of nicely classed and 
symmetrised vegetables which clothe these select spots. 

Even where the general unadorned scenery is as bold and 
majestic as in Switzerland, or as rich and luxuriant as in Sicily, 
the eye with rapture beholds the variety, and enjoys the relief, 
from the vaster and sublimer features of rude nature, offered by 
the professed art of k neat little patch bf ground, whether field, 
orchatfcl, or garden, symmetrically distributed. It looks likfe a 
small but rich gem, a topaz, an emerald, or a ruby, sparkling 
amidst vast heaps of ruder ore; or rather like a rich carpet 
spread out over a corner of the valley. It appears thus incon- 
trovertible, that, in that part at least of the garden which is 
immediately intended for utility, vve incidentally produce not 
only greater intellectual, but greater visible, beauty, by not con- 
fining ourselves to the desultory forms of unguided nature, but 
by admitting the more symmetric outlines of avowed art : and it 
tnerefore only remains to be enquired, whether in that other and 
different part of the artificial grounds in later times ^dded to 
the former, which is directly intended for beauty, and wljich we 
therefore call the pleasure-grounds, we shall really produce 
more beauty, intellectual or visible, or, in other words, more 
pleasure to the mind or eye, by Only employing the powers of 
art in a covert and unavowed way, in still only preserving the 
closest resemblance to the ihjleterminable and irregular forms of 
mere nature; or by adhibiting her additional resources in a more 
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open ana avowed manner, in contrasting th^se more indetermi- 
nate and desultory features of pure nature with some of those 
more determinate and compassed outlines which, indeed, on a 
small scale, are already found in many*of the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of Nature herself, but which, on a more extended 
plan, are only displayed in the works of art. I say, more 
pleasure to the mind or eye ; for the portion of the garden here 
alluded to, no less than the one before mentioned, professes itself 
to be a piece of ground wuested from Nature's dominion by the 
hand of man, for purposes to which nature alone was inadequate; 
and thence, contending that there is the least necessity or pro- 
priety in rendering this district appropriated by art a facsimile of 
pure nature, independent of any consideration of superior beauty 
which this imitation may offer to the eye or mind, anti merely 
because to form a garden wS use materials supplied by nature, 
such as air, water, earth, and vegetables, would be absurd in 
the extreme. As well might we contend that every house built 
of stone should resemble a cavern, and every coat made of wool 
a sheepskin. Every production of human industry whatsoever 
must, if we trace it to its origin, arise out of one or more 
definite ingredients of pure nature; and unless, therefore, by 
the same rule, every production of human industry whatsoever 
be obliged everlastingly to continue wearing tlie less regular 
forms of those peculiar objects of nature out of which it is 
wrought, we cannot with more justice arraign gardens, in their 
capacity as aggregates of mere natural substances and produc- 
tions, for^nssuming the artificial forms of/i temace or a jet>d'eau, 
an avenue or a quincunx, than we can condemn opera-dancers 
and figurantes, in their capacity of compounds of natural limbs 
and* features, for exhibiting the artificial movements <3ff tlie 
^ninuet and the gavot, the entrechat and the pas-grave. 

If then the strict resemblance to the desultory forms of 
rude nature be not indispensably requisite in the artificial scenery 
of pleasure-grounds, on account of any invariable reasons of 
propriety or consistency inherent in the very essence of such 
grounds, this resemblance of studious art to wild nature, in the 
gardens that |dorn our habitations, can only be more eligible 
on account of some superior pleasure which it gives the eye and 
mind, either in consequence of certain general circumstances 
connected with the very nature of all imitation, or only in con- 
sequeni^e of gertain more restricted effects, solely and exclu- 
sively produced l^v this peculiar species of imitation ; namely, 
of natural landscapes through artificial grounds. 

Now, with regard io the fcrmer of these two considerations, 
I allow tjiat a faithful imitation, even of a deformed original, is 
capable of affording great intellectvflil pleasure to the beholder, 
provided that imiliition, lil^ those displayed in painting arid 
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* difiereiit from those of wb|^ is composed ihe origioal imitated^ 
as to evince in the imitator extraordinary ingenuity and .powers*^ 
But the imitation of a natural landscape^ through means of the 
TCry ingredients of all natural SGenery> namely, air, earthy trees, 
and water, (and wliich imitatiun will in general offer gi^ater 
truth in proportion as it is attained through greater neglect,) 
cannot possess that merit which consists in the overcoming of 
difficulties and the display of .genins, unless indeed it be an 
imitation of such a species of wild scenery as is totally foreign to 
the genius of the locality in which it is produced; unless it con- 
sists in substituting mountains for plains, waterfaVs lor puddles, 
and precipices for flats ; and in that case, on the contrary, the 
attempt ’’at imitation will become so arduous os to threaten ter- 
minating ill a total failure, by onlj^ offering, instead of a sublime 
and improved resemblance, a most paltry and mean caricature. 
Since then, in a garden, the imitation of the Iess*symmetric 
arrangements of rude nature can afford little or no peculiar 
gratification to the mind, in their sole capacity as imitations, the 
question becomes restricted within a very narrow compass ; and 
fdl that remains to be enquired into is, whether, in that garden, 
the exclusive admission of the mere unsymmetric forms of simple 
nature, or their mixture with a certain proportion of the more 
symmetric forms of professed art, will give more intense and 
more varied pleasure to the eye. And, when thus stated, I 
should think the question would be nearly answered in the same 
way by every unfirejudiced person. ^’I shoinld think it< would be 
denied by none, that, — if, on the one hand, the most irregular 
habitation, still, thrdugh the very nature of its construction and 
purposesi, must ever necessarily remain most obviously sj^m- 
metric and formal, if not in its whole, at least in its Various 
details of door$, windows, steps, entablatures, &c.; and if, on 
the other hand, as I take i^ all beauty consists in that contrast, 
that variety, that distinctpsctt of each of the different component 
{!iarts of a whole fi^om the remaining parts, which render each 
Individually a relief io the remainder, combined with that har- 
mony, that union of each of these different component parts of 
that whole with the remaining parts, which render each a sup* 
pbrt to the remainder, and enable the eye and mind to |^lide over 
and compass the whole with li^j^dity and ease, fewer striking 
featuv^^f beauty be found in a ^rden where^/rom very 
threshold of the still ever symro^t^e mansion, one is launch^ in 
:he most abrupt manner into a scene wholly cfomposed'llif t^ 
most unsynimetric an<J desultory forms ^f mere totally 

uut of chafaoter with thoi$S of that mansion, .aOdti tile 
same species ef irr^lar indeterminato fortm already pfe*^ 
irktflngatthe very centre extend without btjwk 
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iitnost boundaries of the grounds, than wiB be presented in 
another garden, wliere the cluster of highly adorned and shel- 
tered apartments that form the mansion, in the first instance, 
shoot out, as it were, into certain mort or less extended rami- 
fications of arcades, porticoes, terraces, parterres, treillages, 
avenues, and other such still splendid embellishments of art, 
calculated by their architectural and measured forms at once to 
offer a striking and varied contrast with, and a dignified and 
comfortable transition to, tlie more undulating and rural features 
of the more extended, more distant, and more exposed boun- 
daries ; before, in the second instance, through a still further 
link, a still further continuance of this same gradation of hues 
and forms, these limits of the private domain are again made in 
their turn, by means of their less artificial and more desultory 
appearance, to blend equally Harmoniously, on the other side, 
with the still ruder outlines of the property of the public at 
large. 

No doubt, that, among the very wildest scenes of unappro- 
priated nature, there are some so grand, so magnificent, that no 
art can vie with or can enhance their effect. Of this description 
are the towering rock, the tremendous precipice, the roaring 
cataract, even the dark, gloomy, impenetrable forest. Of such, 
if we be fortunate enough to possess any specimens in the more 
distant parts of our domain, let us take great care not to destroy 
or to diminish the grandeur by paltry conceits or contrivances of 
art. llpt even these are such features as, from certain conditions 
unavoidabiy attendant on tli^m, we would not wish to have per- 
manently under our eyes and windows, or, even if we wished it, 
could not transport wuthiif the narrow pretincts which imrhe- 
diate4y surround the mansion. A gentleniaif s country residence, 
situated in the way it ought to be, for health, for convenience, 
and for cheerfulness, can only have room in its vicinity for tlie 
more concentrated beauties of art. In this narrow*^ circle, if we 
wish for variety, for contrast, and for brokenness of levels, we 
can only seek it in arcades and in terraces, in steps, balustrades, 
regular slopes, parapets, and such like ; we cannot find space 
for the rock ancLthe precipice. Here, if we admire the fleeting 
motion, the brilliant transj)arency, the soothing murmur, the 
delightful coolness of the crystal stream, we must force it up 
in an erecl» jet-d eau, or hurl it down in an abrupt cascade ; we 
cannot admit go near us the winding torrent^ dashed at wide 
intervals from rock to.rock. jyiere, if we desire to collect the 
elegant forms, vivief colours, and varied fragrance of the choicest 
shrubs and plants, whet^ier exotics or only mere natives, oranges, 
^magnolias, and rhododendrons, or mere roses, and lilies, and 
hyacinths,* we still must confine therriiin the boxes, the pots, or 
the beds of some i^)rt of p^terre ; we cannot give them the 
3dSer. m ^ 
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» appearance of spoiitaneously growing from amongst weeds and 
briars. Here, in fine, if we have a mind to secure the cool 
shade* and the convenient shelter of lofty trees, we can only 
plant an avenue, we cantiot form a forest, And for what reason, 
since we admire, even to an excess, symmetry of lines and dis- 
position in that production of art called a house, we should 
abhor these attributes in the same excess in that other avowed 
production of art, the immediate appendage of the former, and 
consequently the sharer in its purposes and character, namely, 
the garden, 1 do not understand. 

There is between the various divisions of the house and those 
of the grounds this difference, that the first are more intended 
for repose, and the latter for exercise, that the first are under 
cover, and the latter exposed. This difference should make a 
corresponding difference in the ifature of the materials, and in 
the size and delicacy of the forms ; but why it should occasion 
on the one side an unqualified admission, and on the other as 
unqualified an exclusion, of those attributes of symmetry and 
correspondence of parts which may be equally produced in 
coarser as in finer materials, on a vaster as on a smaller scale, 1 
cannot conceive. The outside of the house is exposed to the 
elements as well as the grounds ; and why, while columns are 
thought invariably to look well at regular distances, trees 
should be thought invariably to look ill in regular rows, is what 
I cannot comprehend. Assuredly the difference is as great 
between the eruptions of Etna or of any cflher volc^ino and 
artificial fireworks, as it is between the falte of the Niagara or of 
any other river and artificial waterworks. Why then, while 
we gaze with admiration on a rocket, should we behold with 
disgust a jet-d’eau ? And why, while we are delighted W*ith a 
rain of fiery sparks, should we be displeased with a shower of 
liquid diamonds issuing from a beautiful vase, and again col- 
lected in as exquisite a basin ? If the place be appropriate, if 
the hues be vivid, if the outlines be elegant, if the objects be 
varied and contrasted, in the name of wonder, how should, out 
of all these partial elements of positive unmixed beauty, arise a 
whole positively ugly? No, there can only arise a whole as 
beautiful as the parts ; and so those travellers who have not 
allowed any narrow and exclusive theories to ohecit or destroy 
their spontaneous feelings, must own they have thought many of 
the suspended gardens within Genoa and of the splendid villas 
about Rome : so they have thought those striking oppositions of 
the rarest marbles to the richest verdure ; those mixtures of 
statues, and vases, ancT balustrades'^ with cypresses, and pinasters, 
and bays; those distant hills seen through the converging lines 
of lengthened colonnades those ranges of aloes and cactuses 
growing out of vases of granite apd of poiphyry, scarce more 
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sj'mmetric by art than these plants are by nature ; and finally, 
all those other endless contrasts of regular and irregular forms, 
every where each individually increasing its own charms, through 
their contrast with those of the other ; exhibited in the countries 
which we consider as the earliest schools where beauty be- 
came an object of sedulous study. 

But the truth is, that, in our remoter climes, we carry 
every theory into the extreme. Once, that v«ry symmetry and 
correspondence of parts, of which a certain proportion eyer has, 
to all refined ages and nations, ancient and modern, appeared a 
requisite feature of the more dressy and finished parts of the 
pleasure-garden, prevailed in our English villas with so little 
selection, and at the same time in such indiscreet profusion, as 
not only rendered the different parts insipid and moxiotouous 
with respect to each other, but the whole mass a most formal 
unharmonious blotch with regard to the surrounding country. 
Surfeited at last with symmetry carried to excess, we have 
suddenly leaped into the other extreme. Dreading the faintest 
trace of the ancient regularity of outline as much as we dread 
the phantoms of those we once most loved, we have made our 
country residences look dropped from the clouds in spots most 
unfitted to receive them ; and, at the expense, not only of all 
beauty, but of all comfort, we have made the grounds appear as 
much out of harmony, viewed in one direction with the mansion, 
as they formerly were, view^ed in the opposite direction with the 
country at large.* Through the total exclusion of all the variety, 
the relief^ the sharpness, which straight, or spherical, or angular, 
or other determinate lines and forms might have given to un- 
symmetric and serpentining forms and surfaces, we have, without 
at fill diminishing the appearance of art (which in a garden can 
Clever be totally eradicated) only succeeded in rendering that art 
of the most tame and monotonous description, like that languid 
and formal blank verse which is equally divested of the force of 
poetry and the facility of prose. Nature, who, in her larger 
productions, is content with exhibiting the more vague beauties 
that derive from mere variety and play of hues and forms. 
Nature herself,^in her smaller and more elaborate, and, if I may 
so call them, choicer bits of every difierent reign, superadds those 
features of regular symmetry of colours and shapes, which not 
only form a more striking contrast with the more desultory 
modifications of her huger masses, but intrinsically in a smaller 
space produce a greater effi^pt than the former can display. 
Examine the radii of the snow-span^e, the facettes of the 
crystal, the petals of ^le fiower, the seeds of the capsule ; the 
wings, the antennae, the rings, and the spots of the larva and the 
butterfly* nay, even in man and be£^t, the features of the face, 
and the confi&ruratiQii of the eve ; and we shall find in all these 
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more minute, more* finished, and more centrical productions of 
the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms, reigns the 
nicest symmetry of outline and correspondence of parts. And 
if Art, which can only 'be founded upon, only spring out of 
Nature, if Art, I say, should ever only be considered as the 
further developement of Nature’s own principles, the complement 
of Nature’s own designs, assuredly we best obey the views of 
Nature, and best •understand the purposes of Art, when, leaving 
total irregularity to the more extended, more distant, and more 
neglected recesses of the park, we give some degree of symmetry 
to the smaller, and nearer, and more studied divisions of the 
pleasure-ground. This principle of proportioning , the regularity 
of the objects to their extent, the Greeks well understood. While 
in the Medici Venus the attitude of the body only displays the 
iinsymmetric elegance of simple nature, the hair presents ail the 
symmetry of arrangement of the most studious art ; and unless 
tliis principle also become fanjiliar among us there is great 
danger that, unable to make the grounds harmonise with the 
mansion, we attempt to harmonise the mansion with the grounds, 
by converting that mansion itself into a den or a (juarry. 

Economy, no doubt, may sometimes be alleged as an un- 
answerable reason for leaving even the most important and 
dignified of our country mansions entirely destitute of the ac- 
companiments of covered walks, terraces, balustrades, parterres, 
berceaux, and such like works of art and nature combined; but 
that taste should be made the pretence for wholly discarding 
those numerous additional means of increasing the .splendour 
and the variety of the scene, is an abuse of terms as egregious as 
it seems inconceivabte. 


Art. VII. Remarks on several Species of Contferce, voith Reference 
to the Climate of North Britain* By John (j rigor, Torres 
Nurseries. 

Of the many species of Conifenc which have been introduced 
into Britain within the last twenty years, it is qiiestionable 
whether any, or all of them collectively, will jdeld so beneficial 
a result to this country as that which is now known to arise 
from the introduction of the iarix europoe'a, or common larch. 
Although I have a high opinion of many of the new 4)ines, yet 
I do not think that, from what we know of them at present, this 
question can be satisfactorily an.sw;ered. It is, liowever, Already 
apparent, that whatever qualities many of those of recent intro- 
duction may possess, "Scarcely anpof thepi appear to afford, in 
an equal degree, the means of being propagated with facility. 
From the natural bareness of their roots, few of them are so 
well adapted to be grown in seed-beds, and^ safely transplanted 
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from thence into moorland, as the larch. Seldom does a speci- 
men of tins tree arrive at tlie age of twenty years without 
j)roducing several crof)s of cones; and it is not uncommon for a 
tree of that age to yiftld, in one season* seeds sufficient to ^raise 
several thousand plants. The larch, when young, is aIso*re- 
niarkable for its readiness to strike root into the ground imme- 
diutely on being transplanted ; so much so, that in no degree is 
its growth interrupted if planted in a suitable soil. Hence, a 
pjant of the age of three* years, having been twice removed, is 
frec|uently as large and vigorous as one of the sar»c age which 
has grown under any other circumstances. These are properties 
which, in Britain, we cannot yet ascribe to any other timber 
tree, cither indigenous or foreign. 

The most useful tree in Scotland is, without doubt, the native 
Highland pine. The larch ranks next to it, and although the 
timl)er of the latter, from its liability to warp, will never be in 
general use for flooring or many other purposes of the carpenter, 
yet its rapidity of growth, and fitness for ship- building at so 
early an age, render its cultivation in proper soil more profitable' 
than that of any other tree. 

When time shall have tested the numerous species of Hima- 
layan and American pines now new to this country, some of 
them may be found as famous for timber as they now are for 
ornament. Of the former, the most beautiful, as well as the 
most promising in our northern regions, is the C'edrus Deoddra. 
Seedling plants of this tree grow here in the open ground to the 
height of 4? or 5 inches durihg tlie first suipmer, and resist the frosts 
of w inter, auguring well of their future prosperity. In the shires 
of Inverness and Ross, where it is considel’ed to be quite hardy, 
there are several fine specimens of this tree. Its figure is that 
* which is best adapted to a mountainous district, well furnished 
with branches from the surface of the ground upwards, and 
tapering into a conical form. The leaves of vigorous trees are 
of a silvery green, of the most delicate shades, whilst the entire 
tree is rendered graceful from the young branches being pen- 
dulous. At a distance, its outline and appearance may be com- 
l)ared to sprj?^^ falling around the column of some ornamental 
fountain ; in short, it is altogether different in its habit from any 
other evergreen tree grown in our climate. By the Hindoos it 
is considered sacred ; and, according to Ur. Hoyle, it is the most 
celebrated ligneous nroduction of the country to which it be- 
longs. 

The Pin us excelsa is a native of the same part of the world, 
and young plants groi\n hei^ appear qinte suited to the climate. 

Pinuj ponderosa, a native of North America, grows in the 
North of Scotland with great vigjsur, and resists the severest 
frosts ; but all thei older sj^cimens in this quarter have become 
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top-heavy, and require support It is, besides, much infested 
with a small beetle of the genus ? Hylurgus, which perforates 
longitudinally the more luxuriant shoots of one yearns growth. 
The largest specimen of* it in this quarter has thus been de- 
stroyed, although placed on a lawn at a distance from any other 
tree. Unless these casualties, to which this plant is particularly 
subject, can be overcome by sowing the seed where the tree is 
destined to remaiu, or by planting it at a very early age into 
poor soy, where it may become more- fixed and spreading, and 
produce young shoots less luxuriant, and consequently of a 
harder texture, its vigorous habits will be of little avail. 

A^hies Dougl^/i is likewise of very rapid growth here, some 
of the largest trees having produced top shoots in one summer 
3 ft. in length ; and, like Picea pectinata, the plant becomes well- 
rooted and furnished with lateral branches before it produces 
strong leading shoots, so that it is not subject to be blown over. 
I fear, however, this species is not sufficiently hardy for our 
climate. Some fine plants of it, situated in the higher districts 
of Morayshire, grew luxuriantly for several years previous to the 
autumn of 1838, when they produced a profusion of second 
shoots (such as are common on the oak and beech, and known 
here by the title of Lammas growths), which, being overtaken by 
the frosts, were so cut up that the plants perished. From this 
tree being in the habit of growing at such a late period of the 
year, it is supposed to be adaptecl only to the most favourable 
situations in this country. ^ 

Concerning the suitableness of oth'or spe&ies of the Goniferae 
more recently introduced into this quarter, all is conjecture. 

In the extensive plantations of Sir W, G. G. Gumming, Bart., 
which are now in progress of being formed on the moorland of 
some of the most elevated hills of the Altyre estate, a con-' 
siderable number of Himalayan pines are to be introduced. At 
Dalvey, the C. Deoddra^ P. exc^lsa, P. WebbfViwa, and many of 
the most promising kinds, are extensively grown. The pro- 
prietor of this estate, Norman Macleod, Esq., has done much 
for the improvement of gardening in the north, and his example 
in this instance cannot fail to have a powerful effect in advancing 
the important interests of arboriculture. 

Though I cannot speak decidedly of the merits of those new 
pines as timber trees in the climate of Britain, it does n^t follow 
that their cultivation is rendered the less interesting or necessary. 
It is probable that about the beginning of next century, wlien the 
various kinds shall have been fully tried and known, some of the 
Himalayan and Ameritan sorts wCIl ran|c as high, and be as 
eagerly cultivated for valuable timber, as our best European 
kinds now are, not excepting even the Highland pine. 

Jb'orres^ Jan. 1841. 
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AiiT. VlII. Boianicaly FloricuUuraly and Arboricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants nevoly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations^ or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants {pchether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Plants f the “ Hortus Britannicusy* the 
“ Hortus Lignosusy* and the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan^ 
nicum*' 

Curtis s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numberl, each containing 
seven plates; Us, 6d. colodred, 3^. plain. Edited by SirliW^illiam 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Professor of Botany in tbe University 
of Glasgow. 

Edwards's Bothnical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3^. 6d, coloured, 3^. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University* College, 
London. • 

Maunds Botanic Gardeuy or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cuU 
tivaied in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page; large .paper, D. ; small, Is. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6c/.; small paper, 

L*. 6d, Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Ilev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Paxtons Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants; 

in monthly numbers; large 8vo ; 2s. 6c/. each. 

The Undies' Magazine of Gardening ; in monthly numbers ; 8vo, 
with cdloured plates ; D. 6c/. each. Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 

• 'Rjanunculdcea:, * 

1622. .4:teMO'NE 14400 cernua Ladies' Mag^qfGard. t 2. fig. 1. 

Vapaverdcece, 

\5rr2. Jr^APA’VER fTTR 

commuULtun. Fisch, ct Mey. changeable O or 1 au. t S Siberia ia'39. S co. Dot. gard. 

A pretty showy annual poppy, which will probably prove a variety of P. 
Phce'as. (Rot, Gard., Feb.) 

Lcgumindsce, 

2136. ZA'THYRUS 

tomentbsus West, woolly pi 3 bu Li Buenos Ayres 1839. D $.1 £ot. S06 

A rather elegant plant, with pale lilac flowers, and glaucous silky leaves. It 
should be grown light rich soil, ** and, if it be planted against a south wall, 
it will flower freely ; but, if planted in a stiff soil, it will be very liable to damp 
off” (Botanist, Feb.) 

Onagrdrue. 

1183. CENOyiE'R A ||)021 frutiebsa yar. Indica Bot. Reg. 1841, 11. 

A very handsome Indian varietji of this well-known species. **lts leaves 
are less shining than in the species ; the corymfls of flowers arc never elevated 
above the leaves on a long stalk, agd the herbage forms a compact little bush, 
about a foot and a half hi^i.” (Rot, Reg,, Feb.) 

Composita^ 

* BRACHYTOME Cass. Swan Daisy. {BrachitSt short, kome, hair ; shortness of the pappus.) 
iberidifblia Benth. Iberit-leaved O 4 su F Swan River 1840. S co, Bot. reg«1841, 9. 
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A ver}' beautiful dwurf annual, the flowers of which vary from dark pur*ple 
to lilac, the colour deepening according to the length of time the flower has 
been expanded. “ It flowers freely in the open border, but is impatient of 
wet ; at the latter end of the season it may, however, be lifted and transferred 
to the greenhouse, where it will go on flowering beautiful^ .” (Bot. Beg,, 
Fel>.) 


OBELISCA'RIA Cass. (ObrliskoSt obelisk, kara^ head; elevated disk of flower.) DrummfindM Grab. 
Synonyme : IludbeckiVi l)ruinm6n(lf l*axt. vol. vi. p, .'il. (See Uard. Ma^.f vol. xv, p. 1:44.) 

This very handsome plant, which was introduced by Driiinmond, is one of 
those removed by Cassini “from tlic heterogeneous a.ssemblage of plants 
wdiich W4fc formerly included under the name of Iludbcckia, and the character 
by w^hich it may be distinguished seems perfectly good.’* (l)i\ Graham in 
Botanist, Feb.) 

Asrtcj)ifidevc» ^ 

STEPHANO'TLS Du relit Thouars. (Stephanos, crown, otoei.s, eared ; auricles ofstaminal crown.) 
floribunda Ad. Brong. niany-flwd ^ Q or G my , \V Madagasc. 18;>9. C p.l Botanist, SO". 


A spleifdid evergreen climber, with dark green coriaceous leaves somewhat 
like those of F’icus elastica. Though of comparatively late introduction, it is 
alresidy common in our stoves, of which its large hunches of fragrant white 
flowers render it a conspicuous ornament. (Botanist, Feb.) 


, Solantwcrt. 

50LA'NIJM 

macranthtrum J)«». l.irgc-anlher(‘d ^ J* L-J or 3 s V Mexico 1838. Cc Dot. rcg. ISll, 7. 
Synonyme : S. dulcamaruidos Pair. 

A very showy species, raised by Mr. Page of Southampton, from Mexican 
seeds. It is “ a fine half-shrubby greenhouse plant, with large clusters of deep 
purple flowers, whose centre is occupied by a knot of large bright yellow an- 
thers. It appears to be nearly allied to the common bitter-sweet, and in 
Mexico is of the same habit of growth.’* The plant that flowered with Mr. 
Page was, however, a bush about 3 ft. high. ( Bot. Brg,, Feb.) 

[‘of Bot. vol. viii. p. 

yasminoldcs Jasininu-like ft. L-J <1 aw- P.i. P S. Amor. 1838. C c.l Pax t. n wig. 
An evergreen climbing <Voh\mun, with clui^ers of ^mall pale finrnle fragrant 
flowers. It flowered in thti. Epsom Js'urserv, in a pot in a eamcllia house, in 
18159, continuing in flower from August till December. The I’ollowing year it 
was planted out, and continued flowering freely till killed down to the ground 
by frost. (Paxt, Mag. of Bot,, Feb.) ' 


5?540. ONCI'DIUM 

WrJlvvt’ Hook. Mrs. Wray’s 


Orchktacecc. 

£ 123 or 2 Y.B Mexico 


18.38. 


I) p.r.w Br»L mag. 3'S.74. 


A pretty yellow and brown Oneulium, with a long spike of rather large 
flowers. Introduced by Mrs. Wray of fhikfield, near Clieltculuim. (Bot, 
Mag,, Feb.) 

3723. llUNTLE'V.d 31023. uiolacca Paj:t. Mag. of But. vol. viii. p. 1. 

A/«5acea’. 


74G. MU'S<4 60G4. superba Hot. Mag. 3849, .3830. 

Amar^lMkccui, 

935. LSME'NE 

vircacam Lindt, greenish tf _AJ or I jn.au Gsh Cusco 1840. O l.p.s Bot. rcg. 1841, 12. 

An elegant plant, which is ornamental, notwithstanding its greenish flowers. 

It should be kc[)t in a greenhouse, where it “flowers from June to^ August. 
The leaves wither soon after flowering, wJjen it must be kept perfectly dry till 
spring.” (Bot, Mag,, Feb.) ' 

i ItiliacceB. 

1045. SOWEUB^^'il C [1S41, 10. 

laxiflbra loosc-flowered lAl pr 1 my.jl Pk Swan Kiver 1839. II 8.p Bot. rcg. 

This species differs from S.yun^ca, principally in the flowers bciilg on long 
slender stalks, which renders the general appearance of the plant much more 
oi*namental. The leaves arc also triangult'ir, and “f.early as Jong us the 
sca{x;s.** (Bat, Beg,, Feb.) ‘ ' 
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On the Management of Cacti. 

Art. IX. On the Management qfCdctu^ By N. M. T. 

In managing cactoid plants, particularly the Cereus tribe, it is 
customary to give them, while blooming, a moi e liberal supply of 
water than at other times, but experience has convinced me that 
this is sometimes injurious in some species. In the spring of 
1838, a plant of the Cereus hexagonus under my care showed 
flower buds ; when I applied a little more moisture, and had the 
mortification to see the buds turn black, and drop when about 
the size of peas. In the‘ autumn of the same year \t again 
produced flower buds, and the same treatment had again the 
same effect. Tliis determined me to pursue a different method ; 
and, as soon it showed flower in 1839, I withheld water en- 
tirely ; the buds continued to swell rapidly, and tlie whole 
number (five) expanded beautifully; and, in 1840, no less than 
fourteen of its fine large ephemeral flowers arrived at the greatest 
perfection. 

This plant is, I believe, generally deemed a shy bloomer, and 
from the liability of the buds to drop when very small (if . 
water is supplied), it is probable its flower buds are often iin- 
percejitibly sacrificed, and a knowledge of these facts may lead 
to greater vigilance. Much has been attributed to the influence 
of light in causing these plants to flower ; but the plant men- 
tioned would indicate that a certain age, or maturity of organi- 
sation, is the only requisite (plenty of light may sooner produce 
the latter certainly), as its great height causes it to be placed in 
the bsick of a vinery, wiiere it is densely shaded during the 
blooming season. 

When a hypothesis appears that seems reasonable, and has 
passed current for a time, we are too apt to adopt it without 
(piestioning its validity, or bringing proof to its support. So it 
is with some of the effects attributed to light ; for instance, plants 
taken from the protection of glass, and exposetl to the open air, 
are said to become discoloured from its direct influence, but this 
is not the case. Take a plant from a wanner to a colder climate, 
from a stove to a greenhouse, where the liglit is equally indirect, 
equally qualified, and the same elfect is produced as if taken 
from the shelter’ of glass to the open air ; demonstrating that it 
is produced by chnnge of temperature only. Of this, last 
spring afforded me convincing proof. During March I turned 
out sevefal things, and planted them in a sheltered corner (in 
the manner described in a paper at the time), to enable them to 
get rid of this discolouration previously Jto their being planted out 
in beds fully exposed to the sun. In Aji^ril, which was intensely 
hot, they soon assumd the* unspotted hue of perfect health, 
while the cold, cloudy, unseasonable weather that suddenly fol- 
lowed, in a few days turned them a^f “ brown as berries.” Light 
has no hand whatever in producing this appearance. Cold r)ro- 
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duces the same effect, and by the same means, upon animal 
bodies. Exposed to it, under certain circumstances, these soon 
become black and blue. This appearance, caused by the stag- 
nation of a coloured fluid under a semi-transparent surface, is 
easily accounted for ; that the discolouration of plants pro- 
ceeds in like manner from a stagnation of fluids is evident: 
but why the stagnation of a colourless fluid should become so 
apparent, I cannot easily imagine. 

FoUcsionCy Jan. 19. 1841. 


Akt. X. On the Shriveling of Grapes. By Robert Errington. 

I HAVE just been reading Mr. Duncan's paper on the vine, p. 21. 
of your January Number. It is in ‘my opinion replete with good 
sound information, and I must say, for one, I have derived both 
amusement and instruction from it. There are alsi several 
papers on the shriveling or shanking of grapes, by various 
persons, anonymous and otherwise, in which the opinions are at 
once so various and conflicting, that horticulture as a science 
must appear in the eyes of learners a complete chaos. 

This subject has now been discussed in the Gardencr^s Maga^ 
zme, I should think, a hundred times, and appears as far from 
settlement as ever ; therefore 1 trust I also may be allowed to 
make a few remarks. It is said by one of your correspondents, 
that Dr. Lindley was of opinion that it arose from the dis- 
crepancy, in point of temperature, between the border outside 
and the atmosphere witliin. Such disagreement, we know, must 
inevitably have a perliicious influence bn any tree, but still this 
alone will not, in my opinion, account for it ; inasmuch Its I 
have known it occur every year, for a series of years, in houses^ 
in which the grapes were started at their natural period. Your 
correspondent, Mr. R. Wilson, too has had a vinery in which, 
whilst the atmosphere in the house was West Indian, the roots 
were at the same time undergoing all the rigours of a Siberian 
winter. Now this he has done three successive years, and not 
only with impunity, but he has (as he states) tljereby obtained 
the medal at the Jedburgh Society. Now, this is most as- 
tounding, especially if the inference I draw be right, viz. that 
he must have commenced forcing them in December, which 
fact he has omitted to state. Your correspondent of Cotswold 
talks about fermentation in the be^rries, in consequence ^ thin- 
ning too early; but, unfortunately for his theor^, some of the best 
grape-growers in Britain producer- splendid fruit by this early 
thinning. 

By the by, I cannot understand what the last-named corre- 
spondent means by fermentation” jn the be 5 ,»*ies in consequence 
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of early thinning ; it appears to me to savoui* of what is called 
jumping at conclusions.” Again, he says that the cambium 
does not begin to descend until the berries have done stoning ; 
this appears to me tojDe quite unwarrantable, and totally un- 
supported by facts. I believe that the cambium, or returning 
sap, begins to return the moment the leaves are fully developed, 
and numberless operations in gardening, I think, bear me out in 
that opinion ; liowever, if wrong, 1 shall be glfid to be set right 
in so important a matter. 

In my opinion, shanking may be caused either by stagnation 
at the roots, or by a sudden declension of heat, at that important 
period for the fruit, the time of changing colour, or by both 
causes combined. I believe that, under favourable circumstances, 
the action of the root in the Frontignan vine is more rapid than 
ill many other kinds. It at the same time, also, is much more 
susceptibL or inj'jry, especially from excess of moisture, and 
consequent stagnation. Now, whate^^er arrests the vigorous and 
free action of the roots in this vine will quickly manifest itself in 
the fruit. The causes may be various : for instance sudden varia- 
tions of atmosphere (not at all unfrequent in Britain) ; deluges 
of rain, defeating for a time even the best of drainage; and last, 
but not least, the want of abundance of heat and light on a 
healthy and well exposed foliage at that period (important in- 
deed) when the berries first begin to change colour. Fron- 
tigiians In pots on the back shelves of pineries seldom or never 
shank, Qt ^east I fiever saw them. Radiation from the glass in 
the night, nn capricious sseasems, is i ot talcen sufficiently into ac- 
count; and I venture to pro])hesy that the day is not far distant 
when night coverings will be deemed indispensable, as being 
favourable both to vcgetatioi and economy. 

* OuUon Park Gardens^ Feb. 1. 184?1. 


Art. XI. On the Shriveling of Grapes. By W. H, 

As the shriveling of grapes is a subject in which all grape- 
growers must be interested, I beg leave to make a few remarks 
in answer to your various correspondents in this month’s [January, 
184?l] Magazine, hoping that they will lead to further eluci- 
dation, as«thc subject seems to be still in doubt and obscurity. 

Mr. Wilson does not say when he commenced forcing; this 
is a verj^ material poipt, as bojrders for early forcing cannot be 
made too rich. Tme vines being excited* at an unnatural season, 
there is no danger of ^leir taking up move food than they can 
digest, and the berries are therefore free from shriveling. The 
leaves, alfo, are not half the size or thickness of vines excited in 
the growing seasop, consecjuently *they require less light tq 
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elaborate their sap. If we had a command of light the salne 
as we have of heat, then we might make the borders as rich as 
we liked ; but, as our supply of light is limited, it is certainly 
wrong to supply more' food than they have light to properly 
digest. 

The suggestion of your Cotswold correspondent is, I think, 
worthy of attention. Leaving all the berries on the bunches 
leaves more chat.nels for the distribution of the cambium, and 
may Ih the means of preventing the disease; but, if the early 
thinning of grapes causes the disease, how is it that the early 
forced vines, which are pruned and thinned exactly in the same 
way as the later ones, are not subject to it ? And* how is it that 
late vines which are grown under glass without any artificial 
heat are not subject to it ? The time of beginning to force has, in 
my opinion, a great deal to do with the shriveling of the berries, 
as I have proved by experience. 

J. B. W. and 1 are of diametrically opposite opinions : he 
says that want of food is the cause ; and I, that the cause is over- 
abundance of food. We therefore cannot both be right. As 
the disease makes its appearance only in dull cloudy seasons, I 
am led to conclude that more food is supplied than the leaves 
have light to decompose; and that this superabundance of 
crude sap causes a stagnation to take place throughout the 
whole plant, in consequence of which the fruit ceases to advance, 
and shriveling cominences. 

This, in a few words, is my opinion ; and, until I see a better 
propounded, I shall acjhere to it. My borders are well drained, 
and made wiih turf taken from tlie deer park, mixed with road 
sand, hotbed manure, leaf-mould, and coarse lime rubbish, 
mixed well together, not chopped fine, but left rough to keep 
the borders open and porous. The roots are close to the 
surface, and the borders are never dug, but merely forked over 
about a couple of inches deep to admit the air. They are 
thatched early in autumn, to protect the spongioles from the 
heavy rains of autumn and winter. This I consider an essen- 
tial point in vine culture, where the vines are planted outside. 
They are pruned upon the spurring system : op.e rod is allowed 
to each rafter, and the spurs are cut to one eye. My rafters arc 
1 5 ft. in length : to each rafter I allow eight bunches of Ham- 
burgs, Frontignaus, Muscadines, and Sweetwaters; of the 
Muscats ; and four of the Syrian. To reduce the bunches to 
this number, I have to cut off f-om twenty to thirty bunches 
from each rafter. M;^ berries are from 3 in. to 3^ in., and some 
few 4 in. in circumference, and w'ell coloured. The vines have 
been planted twenty years next June, and their stems measure 
from 5 in. to 8 in. in circumference, according to the sorts. I 
etate this to show J. B. W. that n^y vines Uave not been grown 
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J 

upi^n the starving system, and that I am neither sparing of the 
knife nor the scissors ; yet in dull seasons the footstalks of the 
grapes will turn black notwithstanding. 

Mmdey Hall^ Jan, 14. 1841. 


Art. XII. On the Shanking and Shriveling of Grapes, 

By a Gardener out of Place. 

I HAVE read with much interest the articles that have appeared 
at ^different times in your Magazine on the culture of grapes; 
and the various opinions given respecting the shanking of the 
bunches, and the shriveling of the berries. 1 have had for the 
last twenty years to attend to three or four houses of early forcetl 
grapes, thinning them out, &c. ; and the conclusion I Inive ar- 
rived at is, that the shriveling of the berries may be traced to 
the sap in the stalk of the berry accumulating on the points of 
the scissors, when thinning them out ; which sap, if the scissors 
are not kept perfectly clean, and very frequently wi})ed dry, gets 
impregnated with iron so as to turn ([uite black. As you pro- 
ceed in thinning, to every w'ound you make, a layer of this iron 
extract is left on the stump of the stalk of the berry, which I 
consider poisons the part, thus destroying or greatly weaken- 
ing the principle of vitality.’’ 

I may be right or wrong in this conjecture ; but, if the obser- 
vation of your Cotsvvold correspondent, that he never saw' a 
bunch shank tha^ the scissors had been kept from,” is correct, 
it w'ill in some measure seem to sanction this opinion. 

I consider Mr. Duncan, in his clever essay, decidedly wrong 
in stating that ‘‘ syringirlg should be continued till the berries 
havL, done growing.” The grape-growers who grow' for the 
fiiarket, and who may be considered the best practical men in 
the line, never si/ringe their vmes ajlcr the hunches arc in blossom. 
The stems they do syringe, but the stems only. By syringing 
the bunches, you wash off that beautiful bloom whicli, in the 
ripe grape, adds so much, not only to their appearance on the 
table, but to their pecuniary value in the market ; and which, 
when once it is gone, can never after be recovered. Syringing, 
also, will very frequently make the bunches spotty; as, if there is 
the least impurity in the water, not perceptible to the naked eye, 
it is sur« to be exhibited on the berries, growing w ith their 
growth,” rendering them unsightly, and reducing them very 
conside^S’ably ui estin\ation. ^he best way to colour grapes is 
to give plenty of ftr, and as early in thfe morning as you possi- 
bly can. Some leave ^ little r.ll night ; this may be unnecessary, 
but no consideration must tempt you to neglect it in the morn- 
ing, full ks early as 7 o’clock : if the,»weather is any way favour- 
able it must be attended to^ for, if neglected, a damp vapour 
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arises in the house, and settling on the grapes makes them appear 
covered with dew, but in reality poisons them ; and is, no doubt, 
when carried to excess, one main cause of the partial shanking 
of the bunches. By giving air to the top lights early, this vapour 
escapes, and the air in the interior of the house is purified, and 
rendered fit to be inhaled by the vines. 

Gardeners who are too greedy prevent their grapes sometimes 
from colouring, by overloading the vines with bunches. This is a 
great e^ror. A vine with its clusters of grapes may be com- 
pared to a sow with a large farrow of young pigs ; if too many 
are left to draw her nutriment, they all suffer. To give plenty 
of water, more especially in dry weather, when grapes are swell- 
ing off, may be considered good practice, as the vine is a plant 
which \iill not only drink deep,” but again and yet again.” 

If these remarks, drawn from a long experience, be published 
in your Magazine, they may possibly elicit some of a more va- 
luable kind from others of your correspondents, who are more 
favourably situated for observation than A Gardener out of 
Place.” 

Camber*wellj Jan. 25. 1841. 


Art. XIII. On the Culture and Forcing of Rhubarb. 

By R. A. Wilson. 

I BEG leave to lay before you the following remarks on the cul- 
ture and forcing of rhubarb, it being an article in much demand 
in the winter and early spring months, wlien gooseberries, &c. 
cannot be obtained unless in a preserved state ; and few vege- 
tables are more improved by being blanched than rhubarb, inde- 
pendently of its medicinal properties, which, I may say, render it 
beneficial to the majority of constitutions ; but, putting that 
out of the question, there are few persons indeed who do not 
admire it in the shape of a tart in the early part of the spring. 
But it is unnecessary to enlarge on the merits of a vegetable so 
generally known ; suffice it to say, that, possessing such merits 
as it does, it is not surprising that so many methods are tried 
to grow and force it to perfection, and to lengthjgn its season to 
the utmost extent; and there are few vegetables that the gardener 
has been more successful with than the article before us. Never- 
theless there are many instances where the forcing of rhubarb 
is very improperly managed, when neither materials nor conve- 
niency are wanting, such as plenty of spare litter, &c. &c. ; yet 
how frequently do we see rhubarb roots takfen up and stored 
in cellars or back sheds, and forced in ^ots, as recommended 
by Mr. Knight, when such exuberant forcing agency is at hand, 
by the aid of which it might be forced in a superior manner. 

.. Rhubarb is found to succeed pretty well i^ most garden soils ; 
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btit it grows to the highest perfection in stroftg turfy loam, well 
trenched and profusely enriched with horse-dung and decayed 
succulent vegetable leaves, putting the roughest dung in the 
bottom of the trench, and the rottenest towards the surface. I 
would also recommend rhubarb plants to be oftener transplanted 
than they generally are, as it is proved beyond a doubt that this 
vegetable attains a much greater degree of perfection for culi- 
nary purposes by frequently undergoing that? process. When 
wanted for medicinal purposes, however, the case is widely dif- 
ferent, in consequence of the root not attaining all its medicinal 
properties till it is ten or eleven years old ; consequently the 
less it is disturbed the better, and the foliage must also remain 
untouched. 

As to the manner of forcing it, there are numerous systems 
in practice, this emboldens rfe to lay before you the plan which 
I have followed pretty successfully ; I do not mean to say that 
it is new, but it certainly is not generally adopted in this part of 
the country. In place of the general system of blanching it 
under sea-kale pots, 1 would recommend square boxes, 2 ft. 
square and 4 ft. high, open at both ends, with a cover for one 
end of each, placing a box on each root ; the roots must be 4 ft. 
a))art in the row, and 5 ft. between the rows, to admit of linings 
of hot dung in such a state of fermentation as when used for 
cucumber frames, putting a little rough litter at the bottom, to 
prevent the hot dung from injuring the roots, which would cause 
the stajks to draw up weakly. As soon as the linings get cold 
and sunk^ they must be renewed, by adding a little fresh litter, 
and mixing it wuth the old, making the lining as high as the 
box, and putting a littlb on the cover. Two linings, in the 
generality of cases, will be sufficient to force the stalks as high 
•ks the box ; and, if not too rapidly stimulated by exuberant heat, 
the stalks will be stouter by this method of forcing than by any 
other that I am aware of. When it is not a matter of conse- 
quence to have the stalks so very stout, more can be obtained 
from a given space of ground, by having the plants considerably 
less apart from each other in the row, and constructing a sort of 
skeleton span rpof over the row, by means of stout upright stakes 
6 ft. apart, stuck into the ground on each side of it and joined 
at the top ; upon these rails are to be nailed 8 in. apart the long 
way of the row, and then thatched all over with a good lining 
of hot^dung,j:enewing it as occasion requires. The stalks, of 
course, will not be so stout aa they can be obtained by the other 
system, which is adopted by many eminent gardeners in the South 
of Scotland. 

There are many places, however, where the gardener has not 
dung at* command for the forcing*of early rhubarb, when re- 
course must be had to takiijg up the roots with as large baUs 
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as possible, and plunging them in any convenient spot in any 
forcing-house at work ; shading them, and giving them plenty of 
water. Should there not be a forcing-house at work, it will not 
require much dung to force a small quantity in a frame in the 
same manner as asparagus ; or in a vault m^ade under a cucumber 
frame, as prescribed by Mr. Smith in his Treatise on the Cucum^ 
her and Melons which, if followed up, will succeed admirably, 
either with or without the asparagus frame. When none of 
these ccinveniences can be had, it will succeed in a warm cellar, 
or in any other spare house where the temperature is a litile 
above that of the open air. To those who prefer the flavour 
of green rhubarb, the addition of a little acid j^iice or lemon 
peel will answer the purpose. 

Nortous Jan. 20. 1841. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardenings Agricultures Botauijs 
Rural Architectures c ^ t ., latehj puhluhcds tvilh some Account if those 
considered the more interesting. 

Tjuxsjctwxs of the Penns t/lvania Horticultural Society, 8vo. Phihulelpliia, 
18;i9 and 1840. 

This Society Wc^is founded in 1828, and it appears to be one of the most 
prosperous in America. The list of plants exhibit(;d is not inferior in point 
of number and variety to those of unmy of the provincial societies of England, 
and the culinary vegetables and fruits shown are in greater variety than what 
usually takes place with us. The number of forced articles exhil)itOid is as- 
tonishing, considering that^fteen years ago, ’'as we fiave been infoVined, thei’c 
was not that number of forcing-houses in all the United Stales. The library 
of the Society contains oOO volumes ; and the Society intends to establish a 
garden as soon as the funds will admit. 

Rook of Fruits ; being a desniptive Catalogue of I he most valuable Variefirs of 
the Pea?', Apple, Peach, Plu?n, and Cherrp, for the Kvw-E??ghuid Culluie, 
By Robert Manning. To which arc added the Gooseberry, Currant, Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry, and the Grape ; with Modes of Culture ; also Hardy 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, With plates. First Scries for 1838. 12mo, 
pp. 120. Salem, 1838. 

The Pomological Garden at Salem, we are informed by Mr. Manning, con- 
tains 1500 varieties of hardy fruit trees, and additions arc made to it every 
year from the best fruits of America and Europe. No sc'ons are given out 
until the fruit is proved, and till a reference can be given to some authority by 
whom, or in which, it is described. Among the directions for planting we 
find spring is preferred to autumn, and that “ trees should rarcl;; be placed 
deeper in the ground than they originally stood in the nursery.” A very 
useful hint to an American planter, as would appear from Mr. Bri<*gcman’s 
remarks on this subject, quoted in our prciceding volume. 

Catalogue of Ferns, after the Ar?'a??gc?)ie?\tjf C. Sprrngcl, with Additions fro???. 
C, li. P?'esl, and References to the Authors bp whdni the Species ai'e described : 
to which is added a Sp?iopfical Table of C, R, Presl's Arrange??ic?it oj Ge?icra, 
By J. Riley. 8vo, pp. 29. London, 1841. 

•^Mr. Riley is an enthusiastic cultivator of ferns, aiuMic has here produced 
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on\i of the most comprehensive catiiogucs of that ordfer of plants which has 
hitherto been published in this country. “ The arrangement of Sprengel, in his 
edition of the Systema V^getahUinm of Linnccus^ 1827, has been followed in 
this catalogue, rather tljan the modern one of Presl, because the latter has not 
yet concluded his arrangeqjent : and the names of species under Sprengel’s 
genera are at present more generally used in collections, and more likejy” to 
facilitate correspondence. 

“ A tabic of PresPs genera, showing the relation between them and the 
genera of other authors, is added, and will be eminently^useful in the classi- 
fication of species.” 

• . • 

Observations snr quvlqucs Plantes Oitiqnvs dcs Environs dc Paris, Par Ernest 
Cosson et Ernest Germain. 

The object of this pamplilct is to make known Ciirex Mairii as indigenous 
to the environs of Paris ; for which purpose an analysis of the species, 
amounting to upwards of fifty, indigenous in the neighbourhood of Paris is 
given. 

• 

Notice snr le Parulinia, nonreau Genre de la- Eamille drs Crncifih'es, ct sur des 
Espcccs d ajouter d In Flore dcs C^tftmies, Par P. B. Webb. Extracted from 
the “ Annalcs dcs Sciences Naturelles.” 

Parolfnw. ornata is a sufiruticosc erect plant with linear, entire cinereous 
leaves and light rose-coloured flowers ; a native of the Canadas, and most 
probably hall-hardy in British gardens, to which we trust it will soon be Ui- 
troducetl by Mr, Webb. 

Carter's Catalogue for \S^\iOfa choice Collection of Floricult aval ^ Vegetable, and 
liiricnllnral Se<ds, comprising npivards of 1000 Species and Varieties of 
Fhivvr Seeds ; and among others some splt^fidid Assortments of German AsUrs, 
Stocks, Zinnias, Hollyhocks, <S'c, Besides a numerous List of other established 
Favourites, and many new and rare Seeds, well worthy the Attention of Florists 
and Amateurs in general, 8old by James Carter, Seedsman and Florist, 
Holhoi^lti, London. Small 8vo^pp. 31. 18-11. Gratis to purchasers of 

Seeds or Bulbs ; Of/, each, or tis. per doz. for ciiculatiou. 

One of the neatest, most methodical, correctly spek and accentuated seeds- 
men’s catalogues that have ever been published. The number of fine fiow'ers 
enumerated, described, and characterised by abbreviations, is quite astonishing; 
aftd not only tlieir scientific names are given, but literal translations of them, 
which is much more instructive, and much better calculated for fixing the 
name on the niemory, than the ordinary practice of adopting an English 
name, which is sometimes a translation, and sometimes a synonyme. This 
catalogue, as we think, will not only spread a taste fur fine flowers, but will 
enable the young gardener and the amateur to pronounce and spell their 
names correctly. 

Phe Seventh Annual Peport of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Soincty, 8vo, 
pp. 137, 4 engravings. Falmouth, 18.39. 

We noticed the Sixth Report of the proceedings of this Society in a former 
volume, anck quoted from it. In tliat now before us there are a number of 
very interesting articles, particidarly one on the atmosphere of the Cornish 
mines, but as it i%not of a nature to be directly useful to gardeners, we must 
pass it over. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art, eompming the History, Descrij)^ 
turn, and scientific Principks of cvlry Bra?n h of Human Knowtedge § with 
the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in general Use, Illustrated by 
engraving* on wood. Edited by W. T« Bnu.de, F.R.S.L. & E. 8vo. 
London, 1841. Parti. Price 6^. * 

To those who cannot afford tef purchase a scientific encyclopa'dia, Uiis 
1844— III. 3d Sen n . i 
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promises to be the best substitute that|(ias yet appeared. The articles arc 
evidently written with care and a knowledge of the subject ; and, where neces- 
sary, they are illustrated by woodcuts. It is very copious in architecture, 
an art which is every day becoming more popular. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Preservation and Staining of Wood. — At the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
at the sitting of Nov. 30. 1840, M. Dumas, in the name of a commission 
composed of Messrs. Arago, de Mirbel, Ponrelet, (Taml)ey, Audouin, Boussin- 
gaiilt, and himself, made a report on a memoir by M. Bouclrcrie. Though we 
have given rather a minute analysis of this w'ork, we think wc ought, con- 
sidering i»s great importance, to repeat the facts already spoken of, in the very 
words of the commission. 

M. Boiicheric has endeavoured to render wooil much more durable, to 
preserve its elasticity, to prevent the v^iri^tions in bulk which it undergoes 
from drought and moisture, to liiminish its combustibility, to increase its tena- 
city and its hardness, and, lastly, to give it various durable colours, and even 
smells. To say that these endeavours have been fulfilled by new and simple 
methods by no means expensive, and by the aid of common substances at a 
very low cost, is sufficient to characterise the importance of the author’s 
labours. 

To imbue an entire tree with conservative, colouring, or other substances, 
the author has recourse to no complicated or expensive mechanical means ; 
he takes advantage of all the absorbing force (force aspiratrice) of the vege- 
table itself, and that is sufficient to transport from the base of’ the trunk to 
the leaves all the li(juids that are intended to be introduced, provided they are 
kept within certain limits of concentration. Thus, if a tKce in full sap is cut at 
the base/^and plunged in a tub containing the liquor it is meant to*aibsorb, it 
will ascend in a few days $o the highest leaves ; all the vegetalne tissue will 
be imbued, except the heart of the tree, which, from its hard nature, particu- 
larly in old stems, always resists penetration- It is not even necessary that 
the tree should have all its branches and all its leaves ; a few reserved '’t top 
are sufficient for the purpose. 

It is not necessary to have the tree standing, which would often render the 
operation impracticable ; it may be cut down after having all the useless 
branches lopped off, and its base then put in contact with the liquid to be ab- 
sorbed, which penetrates, as usual, into all the parts. Indeed it is not even 
necessary to cut dowm the tree ; for a cavity made in the trunk, or the 
greater part of the surface divided with a saw, is sufficient, by putting these 
parts in contact with the liquid, to cause a rapid and complete absorption 
of it. 

If M. Boucherie has resolved the grand problem be proposed in a simple 
and practical manner, he has shown no less sagacity in the choice of the 
substances he has adopted to answer the piirpose.s mentioned above. When 
the durability and hardness of wood are to be increased, and dry rot or 
moist decay avoided, he introduces into the tissue pyrolignite of rough iron 
(fer brut). This substance is well chosen ; for crude (brut) pyioligneoiis 
acid is produced in all forests by the making of chare 'al : it is easy to trans- 
form this into pyrolignite 4 .of iron, by putting it in contact, when cold, even 
with old iron, and the licpiid thus prepared contiins much creosote ; a sub- 
stance which, independent of the salt of iron itself, has the property of 
hardening wood, and of preventing rottenness, as well as the ravages of 
insects, in timber used for building. Authenticated experiments made in the 
cellars of Bordeaux, on hoops [)repared by the authbr, have yielded the most 
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irrefragable proofs of the great duti^bility of the wootk prepared by his plan. 
Ordinary hoops were reduced to powder at the least effort, while his were 
as solid as at the first. 

When the warping of timber (jeii des bois), preserving its elasticity, and 
rendering it less coinlnistible, arc considered, the author finds a cheap pre- 
ventive in the use of earthy chlorides (chlorures terreux). Impressed with 
the idea that his plans are soon to come into universal operation, he ha§ not 
been satisfied with merely using chloride of calcium (chlorure de calcium) 
which costs so little, but has trieil the efficacious water of the salt marshes 
which costs nothing, and found it to contain all the requisite qualities. Timber 
prepared by these saline soliitioiyi preserves its flexibility after scve^l years’ 
exposure to the air ; when cut into thin slices (feuillcs), they may be twisted 
spirally, and retwiste<l in a contrary direction, without cracking. When 
exposed to the air, it never either warps or splits, however dry it may be ; and 
it does not burn, or at least with so much difficulty that it is incapable of 
extending the ravages of a fire. 

To these great and useful properties, which will be appreciated and applied 
in the navy and in civil and domestic buildings, the author has added other 
applications, which, without having the .same utility, hold out new materials 
and means for the arts, l ie colours timber with shades so various and so 
curiously marked, that the commonest woods may be used with much effect 
for inlaying. The pyrolignitc of iron only gives a brown tint, which harmo- 
nises well with the natural colour of the parts of the W'ood which are too 
close for the pyrolignitc to penetrate. 

By introdiiciiig a tanning matter after the pyrolignitc, ink is produced in the 
body of the wood, aud it is thus tinted either blue or grey. 

By making the wood ab.sorb pyrolignitc of iron, ami then prussiatc of pot- 
ashes, Prussian blue is produced. 

By introducing successively acetate of lead and chromate of potashes, yellow 
chromate of lead is fonnetl. 

By introducing into the same trunk pyrolignitc of iron, prussiatc, acetate 
of lead, and chromate of potashes, shades of blue, green, yellow, and brown 
arc [iroducetl, which have the most varied effects. These compositions, 
capable of causing so many ilifierent colours, may We varied ad infinitim : their 
ap])lication depends on the tast"*^of the operator. Chemistry is sufficiently rich 
in reactions of this kind-to satisfy the most extravagant war^ts and caprices. 

It s f5vidcnt on mercl>' mentioning these results, that they have not, and 
q^)uld not have, been found out by chance. Tlie author has drawn them from 
simple ideas which he had formed of all these phenomena, and these ideas 
were the results of long, laborious, and close study of the (piestion. The 
author show's in his memoir the series of labour and reflection which must 
necessarily have passed through his niiml, before arriving at consequences 
which he has reduced to practice, in itself as simple as it is economical. The 
ideas and opinions which he sets fortLhave appeared to the commission to be 
suitably supported by facts previously known, and by those which he has 
made public. 

An official of the Office of Waters and Forests, M. Millet d’Aubenton, 
having made many applications relative to M. Bouchcric’s proceedings to the 
Academy, the commission necessarily examined the subject with the greatest 
care : they cleclare unanimously that, in their opinion, the pieces sent by M. 
Millet leave the ^entire property of the discovery, as far as it is scientifically 
important and useful in the arts, to y. Boucherie. The idea of impregnating 
large trees and coloiinftig them with different li<Juids applied successively, is 
secured to M. Boucherie by patents considerably# anterior to all the pieces 
produced by M. Millet. 

In considering the extent of M. Boucherie’s labours, the expensive and 
interesting Experiments to which he has devot'd hiinseif, the important results 
he has already obtained, and those which ifiay be hoped for the future, the 
commission have not merely been Slitisficd in proposing those measures to the 
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Academy which arc sufficient when the interest of science alone is in questibn. 
They have thought that in a matter of public interest, in which our marine, 
our public works, and our arts are so highly interested, in which our agriculture 
will find new interest in the restoration of those forests so unfortunately 
clcstroycd in some parts of France, something more was necessary than a 
mere mark of approbation. They [)ropose to the Academy, therefore, to 
decide : — 

“ 1st. That M. Boueberie's memoir should be placed in the collection of 
works by foreign sat'ans, which it well deserves. 

“ 2dly. That a copy of this rcj>ort be transmitted to the Ministers of 
Agriculture and Commerce, of Public Works, and of the Marine, Finances, 
and War.’* ‘ 

The resolutions of this rc/)ort v\crc adopted. (Lc Ttwj)s, Dec. 3. Com- 
municated by (r. Dec, 10. 1840.) 

On a ]\[ctfiod of I^rn^uosfirafing the probnhle ]\'lcnn T^)upe)aiurr of the 
sern'al IViuter j^Ionths front that tf rnrrcttjjondin^ JMonths in the preceding 
Summer. A paper was J ead on lliis subject by Mr. (traliain Hutchinson, at 
the meeting of the Brilish Association M Clasgow. “ From the slowness 
with which the increased temperature of summer penetrates the surface of the 
ground, Mr. Hutchinson thought it probable that the last })orlion absorbcil 
during tlic summer half of tlie year, and which descends to the lea-sl depth below 
the surface, should be tlie first portion given oil* during the winter half; ami, 
in like manner, that the first pt^rlion absorbed during the summer half, and 
which must descend to a greater depth below tlie snriace than any other 
portion, should be the last to be given ofi’ during the winter half. And thoiigb 
the (liffLi>ive tendency of caloric, ami the variations of temperature arising 
from alterations in the ilirection of the wind, S:v., may render it impossible to 
predict witliin a vveek when the first, the last, or any other [)ortion of the 
sLimiiier’s heat is al)sorbc(l or given off by the earth’s surface, still, by em- 
bracing a period of longer duration, such as a montii, we may, on an average 
of years, come somewhat near the truth. Agrecal)ly to the princi{)le above 
stated, the months in which an absorption of beat takes place should have 
eorre.spotiding months of retroces.sion, or some approximation thereto ; and, 
consequently, the mean atiiiosphenc temperature (d'any month in the summer 
half of the year would afford a means of [>rggno«ticating the mean temj)c- 
rature of its corresponding iiionlh in the winter half of the year, so far at 
least as that mean atmospheric temperature ilepcnded upon the relroetf.'ision 
of heat absorbed tluring the previous summer half. For facility ol' coiu- 
parison, the two equinoctial months, *Septeinher and March, were left out of 
consideration. The corrcvspouding months of temperature, then, arc as 
follows ; — 

August has October followingl 

June December I for its corresponding month of 

May .January j temperature. 

April February J 

“ If, for example, August be warmer man average, the. mean atmospheric 
temperature of October following should likewise he warmer than average. 
From tables then referred to, Mr. Hutchinson said it appeared that, in »Scot- 
land, deviations in the mean temperature of the summtr months have a visible 
influence in producing like dev’ations of tciiiperalure in their corresponding 
months in the subsequent winter half of the year. It appej.ired, also, that, in 
the generality of years, the other distnr[)ing cause.s, which diversity the tem- 
perature of the same winter mionths in different vc.ir.-^^ such ns variations in 
the direction and force of, the wirnks, &e., have less influence when averaged 
for a month than w e should he aj>t d prihri to snyipose. And when the same 
months, H a number of year.s, are grouped togetlier and compared, as was 
done in the tables, the disturbing, causes, which may occasion a gr^at deviation 
from the mean temperature in any purtieuiar month in one year, seem partially 
to neutralise each other, and render th«» intiueuce.*of unusual w/iriiith or 
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unusual coldness in any suininer nionlh, in producing a similar degree of 
umisuril warmth or coldness in its corresponding winter month, more apparent 
than could have been anticipated.” (Athcvamm,) 

Some interesting remarks in accordance witli, this piij)er will be found in 
Ponilliet’s Easntf on Tcrrcdmil lIcnL — Cond. 

Jtc,sj)irnfio7i of Vlanfa, — M. Colin has read before the Academy of Scieisces 
a memoir on the respiration of plants, the cx|)criments detailed in which were 
performed with IM. Edwanls, sen. 

Scarcely any of the phenomena of the respiration yf plants have been 
hitherto recognised, except the disengagement ol‘ carbonic acid gas ; and this 
has been explained by the comRination of the oxygen of the aii^ ^ith the 
carbon of the grain. Thus, acconling to tliis theory, the grain is oidy acted 
upon hv the atmosphere, ami the action of water on the respiration of plants 
is not consideretj. In the rcs()iratioii of leaves, carbonic acid is evolved 
during the night, and during the day it is absorbed, and oxygen is disengaged 
by the direct solar rays ; and these facts are explained on the supposition 
that the carlnmic acid al)sorl)cd is dcconijiosed by the plant, its carbon appro- 
priated. mul the oxygen disengaged. * But this explanation su|)poses the plant 
to possess a decomposing power, wliich to MM. Edwards and Colin it seems 
difficult to admit ; ami tlicy have in consecpicncc resumed the examination of 
this function of plants. 

Hitherto the experiments performed on the respiration of grain have alw^ays 
been performed in tlic air ; or when they have been performed in water, the 
explanation of the phenomena have been limited by what occurs in the air : 
w hat has been disengaged in the flnul lias not been examined ; but this has 
f>een done by MM. Edwards and Colin. 

Tliey took a globe with a straight neck, tlie capacity of which was from 
three to four litres of water (alxmt 183 to 2-14 cubic inches), with which it 
AV IS fdleci ; and tiiey tlicn introdnocil forty large and perfect Windsor beans 
(feves do marais). To the globe a bent lube was adapteil, and which termi- 
nated in ajar iil.'>o filled witli water. The beans were then in contact only with 
the water, and the air which it contained, and which could not he renewed 
on account aof the mode :n wide# the experiment was performed ; and this 
is an important circumstance, and upon which iluT success of the experiment 
depends. % 

The first phenomenon w'hich appeared was the disengagimicnt of biibhies of 
air arising from the seeds: at the end of twenty-four hours the disengagement 
\fas considerable. At the e.xpiration of four days the beaus were weighed ; 
they had increased twenty jier cent in weight. When put into the ground, they 
came up perfectly ; which proves that they had snftered no change. As to the 
i;r(^duction of gas, that Avhich was disengugetl, after jiassing througli the water 
and received in the tube ami Jar, was only a sign of the function ; it could be 
only that [lortion which the w’atcr diil not dissolve as it was gradually formed, 
it was therelbrc smaller in quantity than that which Avas ilissolved. Tiie 
quantity of air which had [lasscd through the water without being dissolved 
amounted to from twenty to forty inilhmetrevS (1*22 to 244 cubic inches); 
but that wliich was dissolved in the water, and which was expelleil from it by 
ebullition, was very considerable. Before this experiment, the water in the 
globe contaiiied aliont 4*5? / cubic inche.s of air ; anil after the cx|)eriment 
more than 3()\5 cubic inches of gas Avere expelled. Thus the action of the 
beans alone prodi^ccd nearly 30 cubic inches of gas. No doubt, therefore, can 
exist as to the action of water in thcre.spiration of the beans. 

It was found that th? gas generated consisted of, 1st, an enormous quantity 
of carbonic acid ; 2dly, an almost jj^finitely smal> portion of oxygen ; and, 
3dly, a very small (juantity tft’ a ga.s which appeared to be azote, or at any 
rate the authors at present so consider it : its proportion was rather smaller 
than that of the air contained in the water. 

These experiments, tl^n, proA^e that during the respiration of plants wates 
is decomposed, and that the carbon® acid formed is derived from the oxygei^of 
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the water, which unite's with the carbon of the grain. MM. Edwards and Colin 
propose to examine, on a future occasion, whether the carbonic acid thus 
formed is totally or partially disengaged, and whether the hydrogen of the 
water is absorbed by the graip. (IJImtitiUc, No. 257., as quoted in PfiU. Mag, 
vol. xiv. p. 74«.) 


Art. II. Foreign Notices, 

ITALY. 

Monza* Jan, 9. 18 11. — In one of iny former letters, I think about ♦wo 
or three years back, 1 mentioned that at Milan, in the garden of Count Cas- 
tiglioni, President of the Royal Institute of Sciences anil Arts in the kingdom 
of Lombardy, there was a Halisbuivflr izdiantifolia female, which had flow'cred, 
but which at that time had not fruited. 1 mentioned also, 1 think, that it 
was grafted on a branch of a large male j)lant of the same species. Well, 
for the last two years it has borne fruit, and perfect fruit too ; as last year I 
sowed some, and all have grown. They are ripe at the beginning of October, 
some were eaten and found tolerably good ; I, however, have never tried 
them, and therefore cannot say any thing of their flavour. If 1 knew how' 
to send you seeds, I w'ould transmit them ; if you would like to have some, 
let me know how to send them, it being rather difficult here to find an 
opportunity of sending to London. 

The Baron Zanoli, already frequently brought under your notice for his rich 
collection of plants, has this year introduced the following species : Larix 
communis pendula (iodsulb* ; Z^inus japonica, P. KiissebVb/r/, P, Devowidna, 
P. pityiisa, 7^ palustris excelsa, 7^ leiophUla, P, macrophv 11a, 7^ oocnrpa, 
P, Montezumre, P. apulccnsis, P, llartwegiV, P, 7-*seudo-<Vtrol)us ; yf'bies 
gigantea, A, 5alsamca male, A, />alsamea female, and a Dummarn australis 
4 ft, high. While speaking of the pinetum of Baron Zanoli, I will give >oii 
some notices on the A bies monocaulon (sec vol. xvi. p, 99, of the Gard, 
Mag,), which appears to me rather to belong to Picea. It w'as discovered 
in 1838, in the mountains round Vicenza, ir. the Venetian States, by M. Giu- 
seppe de Salvi of Vicenza. He only found about ten })lants in one locality, 
but he hopes to meetrwilh others, and parciit plants. He fold me that all 
the plants he found were not higher than 3 or 4 feet ; that most of theip had 
only one stem, few had two. He is of opinion that the bifurcation was 
caused by the cattle, which are pastured here during summer, cropping oft* the 
original stem. 

1 have been at work now for several years compiling a catalogue of the 
plants in the Royal Gardens. Your excellent works, the Fncyvloinedia of 
Plants, Ilortus Britanuicus, and the Arhorvhim vt Prufwrtinn, arc of great 
assistance fo me in this undertaking. I have arranged it alphabetically, and 
by the side of every genus 1 have given the class and order according to the 
system of Linnaeus, and the natural order to which it belongs : and as in 
the present state of science it is of consequence to take »:he synonymes into 
consideration, in order not to run the risk, in selecting plants or seeds from 
different catalogues, of getting duplicates, that is, of choosing a species 
which we already possess, because they do not all follow the san e authority, 
I have thought it best to introduce ail the Latin synonymes, and even most of 
the Italian ones. As to the rest, that is, the signs indicatkig the habit, the 
duration, &c„ I have inade^use of the table you gave in your two valuable 
works, the Encyclopaedia and the Ilorim Britanmeus, which in so few columns 
contains so much that is interesting in theory and practice. 

The love of horticulture is making rapid progress in Lombardy, of which 
we have a proof in the numerous nurseries every year established. In Milan 
alone, during the last year, two' or three have been opened. 1 will give you 
coon an account of the new plants which in the course of last year, 1840, 
hare been introduced into the Milanese. 
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in looking over your magnificent work the Arboretum, which is my vade 
mecnm, as it ought to be that of every gardener and amateur^ containing as it 
does all that is known of the science, 1 do not find among the uses made of 
the fruit of the whortleberry ( raccinium Myrtillus), that to which it is ap- 
plied in the mountains of^thc Lago Maggiorc* (Verbano). In those years 
when grapes arc scarce, the mountaineers inake wine for their own iiso of 
these berries. They gather them and put them to ferment as grajics arc treated, 
in vessels, adding water in the proportion of three fourths of a Milanese boc- 
cale (about 4 pints) to every pound weight of fruit. I have been assured by 
persons every way worthy of credit, who used it, tlAt it is an excellent 
beverage, not inferior to the common drinking wine of the country; •and that 
wibe made solely of the fruit, that is entirely without water, cann*)t be dis- 
tinguished from our best wine. In one year, in three communes, more than 
100 Milanese brente (about 960 gallons) were made of it. 

The celebrated Dr. Roberto de Visiani, Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Padua, who intends publishing the flora of Dalmatia, in his Semina 
H, Patamni Anno 1840 coUecta, gives a new species of Cytisu.s, which he 
dedicates to the discoverer. Professor Alschinger. Here is the description as 
given by Visiani : — 

“ Cytisiis Alschingcri Vis. 

“ C. friiticosus, adpresse canescens, petiolis canaliculatis, foliolis oblongis 
iitrinque attenuatis, rainis raccinisqucpatulis rigidis, calycibus profunde labiatis, 
labio inferiore ovato-lanceolato subintegro longiore, leguininibus margine in- 
crassati.s. 

“ Habit. In sylvaticis inont. VcUcbith in Dalmatia, ubi detexit et sub nomine 
<'yt. Laburni communicavit egreg. Prof. Alschinger, Modo eolitur in Horto 
Patavino. 

“ Adniodum aflinis Cyt. Laburno, qiii diflert petiolis plain's, calycibus leviter 
labiatis, labiis suba?qualibus, inferiore ovato apice tridentato, ct prcecipue 
ramis racemisque gracilibus pendulis.” 

“ Shrubby, appressedly caiiescent, petioles channelled, leaflets oblong 
tapering on both sid.?.s, branches and racemes spreading rigid, calyx deeply 
lipped, lower li[) ovalc-huiceolate subentire longer, pod thickened at the 
margin. ''' * • 

“ Pound in woods on Moun*^^Vellcbith in Dalmatia, by Prof, Alschinger, and 
conimunieated by him as Cyt. Laburnum. Now^ in the Padua Garden. 

“ 'Closely related to C, Laburnum, which ilifFers in having smooth pe- 
tioles, and a slightly lipped calyx, with subecjual lips, the low'er terminating 
in an ovate threc-toolhed apex ; and especially in liaving slender pendulous 
branches and racemes.” 

The same professor gives an account, in the above catalogue of seeds, of 
three other new plants, of which 7 will speak in niy next, as well as of many 
other things. In the meantime 1 hope you will make the I’ollowing correc- 
tions to some errors in the Hard. Mag.y vol. xvi. 

In p. 305. line 17., for “ Milanese pestichi,” read “ Milanese pertiche.” 308. 
lines 9. and 41., instead of “ Loraani,” read “ Lomeni.” 309. line 20., instead 
of “ Abate Swagani,” read “ Abate Longoni ,*’ — Giuseppe ManneUi. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices, 

IRELAND. 

Wnus pumilio. — The tree which ^afforded the •specimens I now send you 
has been about forty-two ylars planted, and is now 18 ft. high, branched from 
the ba§e, mid forming a kind of pyramid, with rather a light and elegant ap- 

E earance, diflerent from any of our other^iines. During the tremendous 
urricane which occu|jfed here in Jaiiuarj^ 1839, this tree was completely 
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uprooted, but fortunately a large ball of earth adhered to the roots, wlrlch 
encouraged me to have it replanted, though I then deemed the experiment 
hopeless : it however turned out otherwise, and the tree has since grown 
luxuriantly, and produced the cones now enclosed. 

Near this there is another very similar tree, T’inus fflopcciiroidea of the 
Garden Catalogue, and probably P, Tm'da .fllopccurbidea IIorL Kew,, which 
you quote doubtfully in At'hord, Bni, as a synonyme of P. scrotina Michaui', 
I can find no characters permanently distinct in our plants, further than the 
one which we call P, flrlopccuroidea growing more upright, and producing 
the leaves in larger' bundles at the ends of the branches. The cones are 
similar ip both. 

Connected with this subject, I may notice that the Earl of Kenmart^ is 
now preparing to plant a pinetuin at ^illarney, on an extensive scale, which 
may be looked forward to witli considerable interest, as that locality possesses 
a greater combination of circumstanc€‘s favourable to the growth of American 
and Himalaj^an Coniferae, than perhaps any other place in the whole range of 
the British Islands. While on a botanical tour to the South-west of Ireland 
last autumn, 1 was much grtitified to find that /"inns austn'ilis lirit, had 
stood at Killarncy without the least protection during the last eight years, and 
is now a splendid plant 10 ft. high, growing luxuriantly; and at Kenmare, in 
Dr. Taylor the celebrated crypto^ainic botanist’s demesne, Cnnninghrimw 
lanceolata, 9 ft. high, and seven years planted. /[Rhododendron arboreum 
flowers there W'ithout protection. — 1), Moore. Uoifal Duhlm Socicli/*s Botanic 
GardeUy Jan* 8. 1841. 

The Gigantic Flax . — I am sorry to inform you that your Linum altissi- 
inum has, in our cold and ungenial climate, turned out a failure. It did not 
reach above 4J ft. in height, and has no pretensions to its specific epithet of 
altissimuni. I' sent the seeds to mv neighbour. Lord (ios/ord, where they 
were paid all attention to, but without succesij. 1 ought however to state, 
that the seeds were sown too late, and as they purpose saving the seed, we 
shall be able to speak more accurately next year. It appears, however, to be 
so coarse that no fine linen could be luade from it. — B. Beffasty Oct. 
1840. 


AiiT. IV. The Monument to the Memory of Mr. Douglas. 

I OBSERVE a query on the cover of the Febrnarv Number of the GardenePr 
Magazincy by W. (Jodsall of Hereford, respecting the application of the money 
subscribed for the Douglas Mununient, in which I, as secretary, am referred 
to for a reply. Mr. (iodsall and other subscribers have an undoubted right 
to make such enquiries, and I shall feci obligeil if in an early Number you 
will be kind enough to insert the follow^ing as my answer. 

After long-continued and repeated trials to obtain an amount of subscription 
to enable the committee to recommend something like the original plan of 
purchasing ground whereon to plant some of those trees and shrubs in- 
troduced by Douglas, the sum subscribed not much cxceeJiing 170/. (a large 
proportion of which wa.s procured through ypur exertions), it vvjis resolved 
last summer to call a general meeting of .subscribers, by advertisement in the 
newspapers, to meet in the (ieorge Inn, Perth. That meeting wa§ but thinly 
attended. Sir P. Murray Thricpland, Bart., of Fingask, in the chair. Several 
plans were laid before the meeting, and one was decided 'Sn. A 'Sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to see it carried into exccutioni Gol. Murray Belshes, 
of Invermay, convener. It having been found impracticable to purcliasc a 
proper site on any of the neighbouring ei’i'tuiled e.v^ates in consequence of the 
nature of the entails. Col. Murray BeLhes put himself in correspondence 
with the heritors of Scoon, the native parish of Douglas, and requested me 
to call on the members of the siiI)-committee to attend a meeting of heritors 
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iri Scoon church, in August last; and, through the inihience and the urbanity 
of the heritors who most readily acquiesced in all his proposals, an excellent 
and commanding site has been obtained in Scoon churchyard. The founda- 
tion has been dug 5 ft. deep and built to the surface ; the work is in progress 
under the inspection of your scientific correspondent, Mr. M‘Ken2ie, Perth 
Town, Architect, who kindly gives his services gratis. It is expected t^ht it 
will be completed early in suminer, and when finished I shall transmit to you 
a drawing thereof, and inscriptions, for which I hope you will find a place in 
your valuable Magazine. 

1 feel obliged to Mr. Godsall and yourself, for giving^me an opportunity of 
making this communication, wluch will, 1 hope, in the meantime piOve satis- 
factory to the subscribers. — A, Corrw, Annal Cottag^y Feb, 4. 1841. 


Aut. V. Rctrosjjective Criticism. 

Mr, Penn's Mode of heating Hothouses, — Our cori'cspondent N. M. T., 
in our January Number, p. 42., cautions persons against erecting the apparatus 
of Mr. Penn, as at first applied by the inventor, and as figured and described 
in the Gardener's Magazine for 1840 ; because, be says, “ persons erecting it 
exactly according to the sections and descriptions given in the Magazine will 
find it unsuccessful.” He adds that, “ as to heating an early forcing-house 
sufficiently with the pipes placed outside, it would, in particular cases, high 
winds for instance, amount to an impossibility,” &c. We refer our readers 
to the remainder of the paragrajih, which is curious, as having anticipated, by 
upwards of a month, the objections made to Mr. Penn’s plan by Dr. Lindley, 
in the Gai'dentr's Chronicte of Jan. 6 . — Coyid, 


Art. VI. Queries and Answers. 

White oV/i/c, Brown Scale, WhodlicCy Singing- ffirds, — I shall be greatly 
obliged, if you or any of your correspondents will inform me of the best 
system of destroying the white locale on pine plants, and the brown scale on peach 
trees in a bouse. I am also much troubled with the woodlice on mushroom 
beds, I have used every means 1 could devise, but they are of no avail. 
*What is the best and cheapc.st work containing information suitable for a 
gardener, on the subject of keeping and breeding canaries and other singing- 
birds in au aviary in a flower-garden ? — An old Subscriber, Vorksliire, Jan, 18. 
1841. 

The Onion Alaggol . — For several years past my onion beds have been 
injured to n considerable extent by a small white maggot, which attacked 
them in great iiumhers last year, to the almost total destruction of the 
crop. They commence their ravages whilst the onion is young ; and, before 
there is much bub^ one or more of these devourers attack each root. Last 
year 1 sowed my onions in drills upon recently manured ground, which bore 
the preceding year a crop of potatoes ; for a time they looked most promising, 
but, when^hey ought to have begun to bulb, it was most mortifying to see the 
plants, drill after drill, droop ; and, when I took hold of the stem, I found that 
these pv.sts hai^been at work, and effected a lodgement in the heart of the 
plant. 1 have limec^the ground tritliout sucoess : last year 1 gave a good 
sprinkling of soot over the beds, as soon as I perceived the enemy had begun 
the attack. I luive also s{;||rinklcd talt in moderate quantities upon the soil 
about this period of the year, but without any favourable result. I take the 
liberty, thtreforc, of applying to you for advice and Information, for which I 
shall look anxiously to your March Number. What kind of a fly or insect 
do these larvm becomawhen they^rrive at their perfect state ? Do the pareAt 
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flies deposit their eggs preference on any particular kind of manure, or Jo 
they deposit them in the /garden soil ? What means can I adopt to guard tny 
beds of onions against tliein for the future. — IT, Hai'per, York, Feb, 6. 1S4I. 

Our correspondent is referred to our January Number, p. 88., and to Vol. 
XIIL p. 241. In the latter article he will find the onion fly (Anthomyia 
ceparum) figured in all its different stages, and in the former the only remedy 
that we nave heard of as likely to prove effectual. — Cond, 

The small Stag-Beetle, — The beetle sent by Mr. Tliomas Weaver, found 
by him in considerably numbers in the perfect state, on the 19th of January, 
in the old root of an elm tree, near Winchester, and which w’as completely 
bored thi\>ngh by them, is the small stag-btetle, Ddrciis parallclipf[)ediis, a 
very common insect, of which you have given full illustration, both in the 


Gardener's Magazine and Ar- 
boretum Britannicum, [Sec Jig, 
22. from the latter work.] It 
attacks rotten trees of other 
kinds besides the elm. On 
breaking up some of the rotten 
wood sent, 1 was pleased to 
find some of the insects also 
as larvae of very small size. 
— J. O. Westwood. Hammer- 
smith, Jan, 20. 1841. 

Oak Spangles, — Mr. Long’s 
short note sent to me some 
time ago on the various kinds 
of oak spangles, the preva- 
lence of some, and the entire 
absence of them on certain 
species of Quercus, is so far 
interesting as confirming to a 
certain degree, what 1 have 



Fig. 22. l)um«r parallelipipcdus. 

a. The male. b, The Temple. c, Tlie larva. 


Jong su.spected, that there are several species of gall flies which y.iakc these 
different spangles, the histoi^ of which, hitherto neglected, would be an inte- 
resting subject of enquiry /or an out-door count y observer of nature. — Id, 


Art. VII. Obituary* 

Francis Bauer, Esq, — We have just heard that the remains of this fine- 
hearted old man were, on Wednesday the ifith [Dec.], con.signed to the grave 
in the churchyard of Kew, in which village he had resided for more than half 
a century. To the scientific world, his merits are sufficiently known ,* but the 
following short sketch of his life, for which we are indebted to a friend, will, 
no doubt, be acceptable to the general reader. 

Mr. Bauer was born at Feldsberg, in Austria, on the 4th (}f October, 1758, 
and died at Kew on the 1 1th of December, 1840. He lost his father (himself 
an artist) at an early age, and was initiated, with his brothers, in the ready use 
of the pencil, under the guidance of an excellent mother. He canjte to Eng- 
land in the year 1788, with the intention to proceed to Paris, where, notwith- 
standing the progress of the revolution, artists and scientific nien w'ere, allowed 
to follow their pursuits without niolcstatiop. His brother Ferdinand, scarcely 
less skilful in the art of delindating botanical subjects, dhd who subsequently 
accompanied Mr. Ilobert Brown as draughtsman on Flinders’s voyage, had 
already been with Sibthorpe in Greece, and wasl* then at Oxford, busy in 
completing the Flora Gr<sca, Sir Joseph Banks soon appreciated Mr. 
Bauer’s rare talents, as well as Ivs singular sagacity in botanical physiology, 
and prevailed on him to remain in England. Sir Joseph, in fact, settled on 
him ^300/. per annum for life, on condition lhat he should reside at Kew, as 
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botanical painter to the Royal Gardens, which were tlTen rapidly advancing to 
a high state of perfection. The munificence of Sir Joseph enabled Mr. Bauer 
to pursue the bjnt of his genius, independent of the public and of booksellers ; 
and numberless beautiful illustrations of the (are plants introduced in rapid 
succession at Kew, by the many travellers and navigators of the reign of 
George the Third, were the result, works now deposited with Sir Joeeph 
Banks’s library at the British Museum, and which all who have examined 
must acknowledge to be, for accuracy of delineation and colouring, elegance 
of execution, as well as for physiological and anatomical truth, unexampled 
at that period. Mr, Bauer was also appointed drawing-master to the Princess 
Elizabeth : but he was a better^ philosopher than courtier, and liiS services, 
which were given gratuitously, were soon dispensed with. At that time he 
was occupieil on the heath tribe, then in course of introduction, chiefly from 
the Cape, by ^cnzics. Engravings were made from these drawings, and 
Queen (Charlotte and the princess used to colour them under his superin- 
tendence. The engravings so coloured were afterwards sold by public auction, 
with other of Her Majesty’s effects. Towards the end of the last century, 
Mr. Biuier commenced his illustrafions of orchideous plants, since published 
by Dr. Lindlcy. He subsequently turned his attention to the diseases in 
corn, in which, from his skill in the use of the microscope, he made discoveries 
of great importance to agriculture, and therefore to mankind ; and we may 
here state, that the only money which he received during his long life, beyond 
the above-mentioned iin.ome, was fifteen guineas, which the editor of one of 
the cheap publications of the present day sent to him for sonic short papers 
on the smut in wheat. 

In 18 1 (j, the late Sir Everard Home, being engaged in some researches 
respecting the anatomical structure of the foot of the common house-fly, coin- 
nuiriicatod the difficulties he experienced to Sir Joseph Banks, who im- 
mediately introduced him to Mr. Bauer. This led to an intimacy of the most 
lasting and most useful kind. Mr. Bauer solved every difficulty, and, at the 
suggestion ol* Sir Everard, entered on a number of other anatomical entpiiries, 
the results of which were published l)y Sir Everard in the Transactions of the 
Royal Soo'cty, The mest reiftiirkablc of these were his dissections and 
drawings of the common red earthworm, the lainpreys, conger eel, Mexican 
Proteus, metamorphosis of tl^e tadjiole, generations of oysters and muscles, 
process of incubation from the egg to the perfect chicken, the eye, structure 
of brain, nerves, blood, lungs, urethra, and iiiusciilar fibre ; some of which 
labours have led to great improvements in the treatment of iliseases, and con- 
sequent alleviation of liuiiian suffering; and all display an unrivalled degree of 
skill, per.,cyerance, and philosophical acumen, sufficient to have conferred on 
him the highest fame, had such been his aim. At the suggestion of Sir 
Everard Home, George the Fourth resolved to establish a botanical museum 
at Kew, which was to be intrusted to Mr. Bauer. The house now belonging 
to the King of Hanover was purchased for this purpose ; the shelves were 
prepared, all the botanical books in the king’s library were to be removed 
there, and some ’ ad, in, fact, been sent down, when, unfortunately, a dispute 
arose respecting the land, to which the Woods and Forests laid claim ; and 
some artillery waggons driving off' with the bookcases gave Mr. Bauer the 
first intimation that the plan had been abandoned. About this period, Mr. 
Bauer made his superb drawings of the RafHesirt ArniSldfi (the plant of which 
a niodel in wax^s preserved at the rooms of the Horticultural Society.) He 
still continued his dehneations of Hpew plants, £ind, latterl}', more especially of 
the ferns published oy Sir William Hooker. He, at the same time, directed 
his attention to many microscopifal researched, sucli as the structure of 
cotton, flax, and wool, the flairs of the various races of men, as well as of many 
aniiuals, tfee red snow of Sir John lloss ; and, though little known to the 
public, he had so well established his repiyfition amongst the select in every 
walk of science, that rgrely, indeed, would any man of science or any traveller 
of eminence pass through Londoll without visiting him, and no one returned 
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otherwise than gratified and instructed. Of Mr, Bauer, indeed, it has been 
truly said, “ that nothing prevented his acquiring an extraordinary degree* of 
fame, except his remarkably unobtrusive modesty — lie worked rather for the 
credit of others, tlian for his own.” * 

Mr. Bauer continued, up to a late period, his nicroscojiic researches and 
drawings ; but, unwilling to risk the chance of leaving any work unfinished, 
he at last deteriiiined to rest, and to attempt no more. Seated near his mi- 
croscope, which long use had made almost essential to his happiness, he spent 
his hours in re-exarniring what his pencil had so admirably perpetuated, and 
reviewed, in the monuments of his labour, the history of his life, llis was, 
indeed, a^ life of incessant activity and n^fulness. The motives which 
stimulate common men never influenced him. Vanity, selfishness, and il- 
Uber.ility were wdiolly foreign to his disposition ; and that his innocent labours 
had spared him from all self-reproach and remorse, his serenity, his cheerful 
resolve to abide his time in peace, and his final departure from this world 
under circumstances the most consolatory, full of resignation, faith, and hope, 
and free from sufferings, save the increasing debilities of olil age, sufficiently 
prove. (At/iemrum, Dec. 20. 1810.) 

Daniel Ellis, Esq,, F,Ii,S,E,, Sfc, — It is with much regret that we announce 
the death of Daniel Kills, Esq., which happened on Sunday the 17th inst., 
at his house in Inverleith Bow, after an illness of ten days’ duration. 

To the scientific world, Mr. Ellis has been long very favourably known, as 
the author of two volumes illustrative of au eu(|uiry into the changes induced 
on atmospheric air by the germination of seeds, the vegetation of plants, anil 
the respiration of animals; a work which, in tracing some most interesting 
analogies between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, presents a rare sj)eeimen 
of fidelity in collecting and recording the observations and discoveries of 
others, and of ingenuity in su|)plying the deiicieneies of their investigations, 
and in reconciling their apparent contradictions, by original experimental re- 
searches and accurate philosophical analysis and induction. He \va^ the author 
also of the articles on Vegetable Anatomy and Vegetable Physiology in the 
Supplement to the sixth edition of the Knci/clop<e(tia lintannica, as w«‘ll as of 
other memoirs on topicii connected with these subjects, all eminently ilisiin- 
guished by the same spirit of candour, discrimination and scientific genius. 
[One of these articles appeared in the (lardcner'/ Mngazbir, vol. xv., entitled, 
“ Description of a Plant Case, for growing Plants without fresh Supplies of 
Water and Air.”] 

Mr. Ellis was born in Gloucestershire. lie wius eilucated tq the medical 
profession in London, where he enjoyed, and profited hv, the al)!e instructions 
of Dr. Babington in Medicine, Mr, (’line in Surgery, Dr. llaigliton in Physio- 
logy, and Mr. (afterw'ards Sir Astiey) Cooper in Anatom v. He subsequently 
served for some years as a medical and regimental officer in the Essex cavalry ; 
with this regiment he proceeded to Scotland, on the occasion of some dis- 
turbances connected with the Scotch militia, and was for some timi^ quar- 
tered in the West of Scotland, whence he proceeded with his regiment to 
Ireland, where he served towards the close of the rebcliior. The regiment 
having been disbanded after its return to England, he shortly afterwards came 
to reside in Scotland, and about 1801 attended some of the medical lectures 
in the Cniversity of (ilasgow, particularly those of Professor leff'ray on 
Anatomy and 1 Physiology, to which he often afterwards referred with great 
satisfaction. At Glasgow he took a medical degree, with, a view to set- 
tling as a physician at Cheltenham, Circumstances having occurred which 
induced him to give up this intention, Mr. Ellis subseqflently came to Edin- 
burgh, in the prosecution of his medical and scientific pursuits ; and, hav- 
ing entered the Medical Society, he was in 1800 Chosen one of its annual 
presidents. In that office he was associafed with the late Dr. John (Gordon, 
with whom he formed the most intimate friendship. On the premature death 
of. Dr. Gordon, in 1818, his friencis looked to Mr. Elljs, who was at the time 
upoq the Continent, as the person best qualH^ed to do justice to the character 
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and scientific labours of that amiable man and distiifguished anatomist and 
physiol op;ist ; and the elegant biographical memoir of Dr. Gordon, published 
by Mr. Ellis in 1823, sufficiently attests the correctness of this judgment and 
the warmth of his attachment to his deceased friend. This memoir he in- 
scribed to Dr. Thomson, ^ith whom his intimacy with Dr. Gordon had early 
made him acquainted, and with whom he ever afterwards continued in habits 
of the most cordial friendsliip, founded on mutual respect and regard. Another 
gentleman with whom Mr. Ellis, at an early period of his residence in Edin- 
burgh, had much intercourse, and whose friendship he highly valued, was the 
late Dr. John Murrfiy, to whose amiable personal character and eminent 
talents as a teacher and cultivator of chemical science, he took ifie oppor- 
tunity of paying a very elegant and most merited tribute in his memoir of Dr. 
Gordon. Mr. Alexander Cowan of Valley field, ami Mr. James Jardine, civil 
engineer, were also among the earliest of Mr. Ellis’s Edinburgh acquaintances, 
and in their socit'ty he ever afterwards took a peculiar pleasure, as recalling 
many agreeable recollections. 

Having resolved on abandoning tlie medical profession, Mr. Fllis turned 
his attention to the study of agriculture, and was thus led to the more particular 
consideration of the economy of the vegetable kingdom, a subject which dur- 
ing the remainder of his life afforded him at once a leading scientific pursuit 
and an elegant reel cation. The interest he took in the formation of the Hor- 
ticultural Garden was manifest by the selection of his place of residence in its 
itnmedinte vicinity ; and his continued zeal for its improvement is well known 
to the members of the Horticultural Society, and duly appreciated by them. 

Though of an unobtrusive, or, in truth, of a retiring, disposition, Mr. Ellis 
possessed in an eminent degree the qualities calcnlatetl to render his society 
attractive. ^ His countenance was the index of his kind and joyous heart. His 
iiuiniiers were distinguished by gentleness and urbanity, and his conversation 
was at all times agreeable and instructive, such indeed as might be looked for 
in a man of extensive and varied scientific acquirements. But the predomi- 
nant feature in the character of Mr. Ellis was the warm and ever active bene- 
volence of his dispooition. No proposal failed to excite a lively interest in 
his breast^ that affected the hajjj)iness of the human race, that promised to 
increase its intelligence, or to promote its comfort ; whether it came in the 
humble form of a contrivance for economising the fuel or for improving the 
fare of the artisan, or in the more dazzling shape of a project for approxi- 
mating distant regions through the agency of steam-navigation, or for putting 
#i stop to the African slave trade, througli the civilising inffucnceof commerce. 
No one, in truth, was ever more thoroughly under the influence of the prin- 
ciple, that, being a man, he should account nothing alien from jiim in w'hich 
ntankind is interested. Nor was Mr. Ellis a mere speculative philanthropist. 
Whatever plan or institution seemed to him calculated to advance philan- 
thropic objects, he was ever ready, liberally, but unostentatiously, to assist in 
organising arul maintaining. 

The same dispositions which rendered Mr. Ellis so zealous for the gcuernl 
happiness of mankind, could not fail to lead him to take a warm interest in 
the welfare of those among whom he lived. Accordingly, to no one more 
than to him did his friends feel pleasure in communicating any event of an 
agreeable ^ature that had occurred to themselves or their companions, assured 
that their own feelings would meet with a cordial response. 

A ze^ous frigid of civil and religious liberty, Mr, Ellis most heartily re- 
joiced in every triumph which was f;aiued on behalf of these causes at home 
or abroad. If, at arlj time, the haiiitual equanimity of his disposition gave 
way to an involuntary burst of inc^gnation, it vwas in speaking of measures 
detrimental to popular rights, or to freedom of conscience. But, while feeling 
very intensely, and expressing himself, on every suitable occasion, very de- 
cidedly, on political matters, Mr. Ellis’s J^kidiiess of nature rendered him 
incapable of harbouring any animosity towards those who differed from higi 
in opinion on these subiects ; •and. accordindv. though his friendshins 
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lay chiefly among those entertaining opinions on these matters corresponding 
with his own, he was ready to cooperate with all, in measures of public 
utility or beneficence. 

The qualities wliich we have thus feebly endeavoured to portray were 
rendered particularly conspicuous to his friends during the latter years of his 
life,’ by the manner in which he supported a long continuance of infirm health 
and considerable bodily suffering, preserving, throughout, the same cheerful- 
ness and the same interest in public affairs, in the welfare of Ins friends, and 
in the progress of scientific knowledge, w Inch had been so prominent features 
of his character in his days of vigour and health. From the buoyancy of his 
spirits, the readiness with which he cutcred^ into the feelings of the young, 
and the sanguine views he took of the progress of human improvement, few of 
his friends, we believe, were aware that Mr. Ellis had, at the time of his 
death, reached the sixty-ninth year of Jiis age. 

During the last twenty years of his life, Mr. Ellis had the good fortune to 
enjoy the domestic society of two female relatives, whose kimlreil tastes aiul 
dispositions rendered his home a source of enjoyment to himself, and en- 
hanced its attractions to his friends; and whose unwearied attentions most 
materially contributed to soothe the .sufferings to w Inch his ailments subjected 
him in his latter years. To the feelings which they, and his other attached 
relatives and friends, must experience on the present occasion, we can offer 
no more consolatory reflection than that which is so beautifully expressed in 
the following language of his own ; — 

“ There is a rcileeining grace in virtuous sorrow^, which lightens the gloom 
of affliction, and disposes the mind to accept with thankfulness the hopes 
and consolations which religion and reason supply. And as time removes to 
a greater distance the events which troubled the soul, w e look back upon them 
with less and less emotion, till at length they become so softened to our view, 
as no longer to agitate our feelings, hut awaken only that hallowed remem- 
brance which sweetly stirs the affections, and purifies and exalts the heart.” 
{Scotsmaiiy Jan. 27, 184^1.) 

On the 28th of January, 184-1, died at Hull, aged 67, John Cowham 
Parker, Esq,, an alderman anil eminent merirliant qf that place, ej^’ airman of 
the Dock Company there, a^id one of Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, &c. To M . Parker, the Hull Botanic 
Garden, which was opened in 1812, a few years after that of Liver|)ool, may 
be said in great measure to have owed its existence ; for, though the idea of 
such an institution at Hull was suggested to him by Mr. Spence, it was in 
consequence of Mr. Parker’s influence and exertions in obtaining Hubscribers 
that the garden was set on foot ; and its subsequent prosperity was mainly 
attributable to the unwearied attention which, in spite of the other urgent 
calls on his time, he for a long series of years devoted to its financial and 
scientific interests. No one could well be a more ardent lover of plants, or a 
more zealous practical horticulturist, than Mr. Parker, or hold forth a more 
instructive example of how happily these tastes can assimilate witli and soothe 
the cares of a life engaged in weighty public and private duties: and few 
things could be more exhilarating to one attached to the same pursuits, than 
to find him, as did. his now lamenting old friend who pens these lines, when 
paying a visit to him at his country house at Hornsea in 1834, busily en- 
gaged in his garden, pruning and planting with his o wn hands, as if gardening 
had been the sole occupation of his life. 

Whether as a chief founder of the Botanic Garden, an active and most 
impartial magistrate, or one of the most warmhearted, generous, and friendly 
of men, the memory of Mr. Parker wili be deservedly cherished in Hull, 
where his loss to the public will not be easily supplied, and to a numerou.s 
deeply grieving family, and a widely extended circle of friends, is irrej^arahle. 
— IF. S, i» 
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“ extremely rich in colour, and a beautiful object for a microscope.” It 
was found in 1839 by Mr. Gardner, who called it A. ciliata, but this has been 
changed by Sir W. J. Hooker to A. cornigera, a name suggested by the “ horn- 
like appendage” to the lower lip. {Bot. Afag.^ January.) 

^hymelc<B, • 

Plmclca spectabilis Lindl. A very handsome plant, with “ large heads of 
pink flowers, collected within broad floral leaves, richly stained and bordered 
with crimson.” (-ff. M, R., No. 18., January.) 

Orchiddccfe, 

2540. ONCI'DIUM • 

vn.tc;ranth^ruin Hwik. large-anthcrerl H (23 cu ^ ap G.P Mexico 1810. O r.w.p Bot. 

A little insignificant plant, with a very few small pale flowers. {Bot. Mag.^ 
January.) 

2546. (iONGO'IU ® 

buft^nia Lindl. to&A-skinned |Z3 or 1 my Var. Brazil 18J8. O r.w.p Bot. reg. 1841, S. 

A handsome species of Gongor^, from the lightness and shape of its flowers, 
though their colour is a dingy ycllow> variegated with purple, green, and brown. 
(Bot, Reg,^ January.) 

G.fiilva var. vilvUina Lindl. A very pretty phmt, “ with bright yellow 
flowers, less spotted than usual; ” a native of Mexico. (B. M, /?., No, 4., Jan.) 

2530. CATASE'TUM. 

A plate is given in the Bot. Reg. (t. 5.), containing detached single flowers 
of the following five species and varieties of this genus : — C. callosum, cor- 
nutum, barbatum var. proboscideum, laminatum var. ebumeum, and lanclferum. 

PUniroihdUh rccw'va Lindl. A creeping plant, with dull purple flowers. (B. 
M. 72., No. 1.. January.) 

l\ lutcula Lindl. With small yellow flowers, (Ibid., No. 2.) 

A'pornm sinudtuin Lindl. From Sincapore, with pale yellowish green 
flowers. ^Ihid.y No. S.) 

Arundtna bainlnisa;/o/j« Lindl. An Indian epiphyte, “ with the foliage and 
habit oLa small bamboo, and the flowers of a Cattleya,” It has flowered at 
Messrs, . ddiges’s. (B. M, 77., .No. 5., January^.) 


Art. V. On the Culture of the Peach in the open Air* By Robert 
* Glendinning.* 

The peach belongs to the natural order jRosaceae, and is the 
jPersica vulgaris of botanists ; it is a native of Persia, and was 
first brought into Europe by the Romans, in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius, and introduced into this country about three 
centuries ago, although by some thought to have been brou<rht 
over during thj Roman invasion, which is not improbable. *1 lie 
tree is known to abound with hydrocyanic or prussic acid, 
and hen|;;e probably the injury resulting from eating the fruit 
previously to the full developement of the saccharine juice. The 
fruit If a peffectly ripened state is highly and justly esteemed, 
and when divestpd of its slftn is one •of the most wholesome 
brought to table, and peculiajly calculated for invalids. 

The climate of Defon is eminently favourable for the growth 
of the peach in the open air: the^ following observations will 

* Under the cut-in p. 68, 69. for ** ifninptonf read “ GlendinmngP 

1841.» — II. 3d Scr. 
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tlierefore apply to that mode of culture* It is almost useless to 
state that the nectarine is a mere variety of the peach, and the 
treatment suitable to the one is equally so to tli^ other. 

The preparation of the border, and the proper soil to secure 
healthy and fruitful trees, form a fundamental part of our enquiry ; 
it is the groundwork of the whole. So much in truth depei^ 
upon a border prepared upon sound principles, that, unless this 
is done, it will be impossible to produce healthy, well ripened, 
and fruttful *W’ood. Borders, to be attended with such a result, can 
only be properly formed by gardeners who possess a physiological 
knowledge of the peach tree. As the branches are subjected to 
artificial regulation, it becomes equally important to place the 
roots under similar control, and to obviate as much as possible 
the absorption of ingredients placed beyond the reach of at- 
mospheric influence. It never can be too often insisted upon, 
nor too well understood, that noxious juices are always found 
in a more fluid state, and in that condition much more readily 
imbil)ed, than nutritious juices ; and that these crude ingredients 
are found in far greater quantities at a considerable distance 
from the surface, beyond the reach of atmospheric action, which 
alone can decompose the carbonic acid, and assimilate the 
proper juice; bearing in mind, also, that the absorption of 
liquids depends upon their degrees of fluidity, and that impure 
and imperfectly converted juice is always found in that state, 
and the further it is removed from solar influence, so is its 
degree of fluidity, and hence also its perniciousness. Ho-v often 
do we hear complaints of failure? Aijd the mystery unuer which 
these are enveloped is the vigorous stat:^ of the trees, which are 
annually producing immense qiianlities of redundant shoots, 
requiring the saw to remove them. W'^e hear the cause* at- 
tributed to a bad season, or a bad situation, while in truth it is 
a radically bad l(>order, equally badly managed. This annual 
dislodgement of so much wood, produced in consequence of 
such an abuiidaiit supply of impure food, placed out of the reach 
of the action of the atmosphere, and thus freely absorbed -by tlie 
spongelets, renders pruning unavoidable and extensive, so that 
sound cicatrisation is rarely effected. Gum wiU therefore be 
found exuding in all directions : this is caused by so much 
lopping becoming necessary to keep the tree within bounds. 
The excerning of gum is a sure sign of the absorption and im- 
perfect elaboration of an undue portion of noxious fluids The < 
sap thus extravasated frequently accumulates ^nder a degree of 
compression in the old^branches of the tree ; it will therefore be 
found excreting as the temperature incresises, and accumulating 
in impenetrable masses, completely preventing the ascent and 
descent of the sap, and dirimately producing death wherever 
these indurated lumps form. r , . * 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. A Gardening Visit to Paris^ from June 28. to August 16. 

1840. By the Conductor. 

We went to Paris by BrightcJn, Dieppe, Rouen, and St. Ger- 
mains, and returned by St. Germains, Rouen, Havre, and South- 
ampton. The health of one of our party being the principal 
object of pursuit, we did not see so many gardens or other 
objects as in former years, during the same space of time. We 
took scarcely any notes, but our impressions were not the less 
vivid; and we shall give, first, the general results of those im- 
pressions, and, next, what may be called our personal narrative. 

We first saw Paris in July and August, 1815, remaining 
there, at that time, above a month, and seeing every thing that 
was then to be seen by a stranger. We subsequently passed 
some time in Pari:? in the spring and autumn of 1819, on our 
way to, .ad return from, Switzerland and Italy; and again, as 
appears in a former volume of this Magazine, in the autumn 
and winter of 1828-29. .We are thus enabled to speak of the 
general progress of improvement in Paris during the last twenty- 
f^e years, and it aifords us the very greatest pleasure to state 
that it has been far beyond our most sanguine expectations. 
Since 1828, indeed, the improvement in almost every thing that 
meets the eyes of a stranger is quite astonishing ; and a person 
who carries in his mind Paris as it was previously to 1830, can 
scarcely form an idea of what it actually is in 18^0. The fun- 
damental cause 6f all this improvement is intercommunication, 
which, as Dr. Channing lias said of cooperation, may be con- 
sidered as one of the characteristic features of the present day, 
and, in ascertain sense indeed, a result of cooperation. The 
intercommunication of authors and artists at home in conse- 
quence 8f the formation of ciqj)s and societies, and their assem- 
blage at Conversaziones, has rubbed AiF those asperities or 
peculiarities which formerly ^sed to rcfnder them unfit for 
general society, and rooted out that growling snarlish disposition 
which led« to mutual depreciation anj^ abuse. Formerly every 
author, every artist, and every natutalist, thought every other 

1841.^iy. 3dSer.* - e j • 
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author, artist, and' naturalist, who wrote and practised in tlie 
same line as himself, to be his rival or his enemy, and considered 
himself, if not entitled to abuse him, at least to be acting a pru- 
dent part in shunning hij^ company. At present, authors, artists, 
and naturalists, of the same class, associate together for mutual 
improvement ; and those who, in consequence of greater natural 
genius, superior education, or from being more liartiinate, take 
the lead of the others, are no longer envied or decried by any 
kind oV’ indulgence of bad feeling, -but rather looked on with 
satisfaction, as doing honour to the profession to which tliey 
belong in common. 

The same result wliich has taken place among individuals in 
Britain, in consequence of intercommunication, is, without doubt, 
taking place between nations throughout the world, in conse- 
quence of commercial intercourse, curiosity, and the propaga- 
tion of opinions. The result is more striking in France, from 
the great enmity which formerly subsisted between ns, the French 
being then, as Mr. Fox observed in the House of Commons, 
*‘our natural enemy,” and })artly from her proximity ; but princi- 
pally, we believe, from something in the French character which 
has always, as far as mind and manners are concerned, kept 
them at the head of European civilisation. However, be the 
cause what it may, It is certain that the mass of the people of 
both nations entertain the most humanised and friendly feelings 
for each other, and the strongest wish that these feelings should 
never give way to others less in accordance with humni^ happi- 
ness and refinement. ^ One act on the part of Frai<!ce would 
greatly tend to promote friendly intercourse between the two 
countries, viz. the establishment of a cheap postage, like that of 
Britain. How many seeds, grafts, roots, drawings, manusclipts, 
printed papers, and other objects connected with gardening 
or general improvement, could we not send to the different 
persons that we received civilities from while in Paris, that 
would be of real use to the country ! So rapid is the post 
between London and Paris, that cuttings for striking, or scions 
for taking buds from, might be wrapped up In oil paper, or 
coated over with mastic, so as to arrive in a. perfectly sound 
state. The transmission of such cuttings and scions alone, to 
say nothing of seeds, roots, and papers, would surely be a con- 
siderable advantage to both countries. The free trani^mission of 
small parcels, by coach, waggon, or steam-boat, is also an object 
which we think ought to engagf* the attention of tlie‘ govern- 
ments of both countries. There surely can^S^e no reuson in the 
nature of things why h parcel shajld co^ more when transmitted 
from London to Paris than from London to Dublin ; and yet 
the difference in the chatJges is so great, that, in the case of 
^sending books to Paris, or receiving theiji from that city, it 
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amounts to a prohibition on single articles such as this Maga- 
zine, exclusively altogether of duty. We do most sincerely 
hope that at no distant time the two nations will, as to all 
matters of mutual in^prcourse, become as one; and we even 
hope that the French system of weights and measures, includhig 
the centigrade thermometer, and the decimal division of money 
(shillings being rendered of the same value as francs), will be 
adopted in this country. 

Paris, Tlie general appearance of the people has improved 
in dress, and this is more particularly obvious in the drivers of 
fiacres^ and other public voil tires, Flie carriages themselves are 
also much better; and the circumstance of a tJirifF of charges 
being fixed up in a conspicuous place within every public car- 
riage, prevents all disputes with the driver. The arrangement 
among the omnibus companies, by which, for six sous paid to 
the first omnibus, you can pass from one omnibus to another till 
you have reached your place of destination, tlic course necessary 
for which may have led you half over Paris, is a singular 
instance of cooperation ; and the printed police regulations for 
omnibuses are perfect in their kind. They are on no account 
to gallop ; to walk in going through markets, very narrow 
streets, or over bridges ; and always to stand still while any 
passenger gets in till he is comfortably seated, &c. When one 
gets into a London omnibus, he can never tell what may 
happen ; there is nothing to hinder the driver from racing, or 
gallopiu*'. or croVi^ding the omnibus with more than the fixed 
number, from moving off’nviiile the pass^^nger is getting out, so 
that he with difficulty keeps himself from being thrown down. 
In short, the state of the omnibuses in London, as compared 
with those in Paris, is utterly disgraceful to our police; and the 
slime may be said of our stage-coaches and cabriolets. In truth, 
our police is not sufficiently comprehensive; and we cannot help 
thinking that, if a commission were sent to Paris to examine 
and report on all the police and municipal regulations of that 
# capital, the result could not fail to afford us many useful ideas 
for improvement. 

The Spirit of the People appeared to us as much changed as 
their general appearance. Tlie great desire of all classes seemed 
to be to accumulate property. Every person is more or less 
engaged fti some kind of commerce, manufacture, trade, or 
pursuit.^ On Rooking down on Paris from the railroad to Ver- 
sailles, as many tall chimneys of steam-qiigincs meet the eye as 
were to be seen twenty years ago in Birmingham or Newcastle. 
We could hardly believ^j our ^'^es when we saw them. If any 
person had predicted such a thing in 1815, be would have been 
thought nfad. This spirit of industry is admirably fostered by 
the laws and the irovernment. In the first niace. herpihfcirv tttinc. 
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being abolished) less value is set on that kind of distinction) and 
by consequence more on the solid advantages of wealth. Next, 
the officers or servants of government, from the king down- 
wards, are not paid with unreasonably large salaries, and there 
are very few undeserved pensions. Finally, the king, both as 
a king and as an individual, is remarkably economical. If 
there is any London nurseryman or market-gardener who wishes 
to raise all manner of hothouse productions, and construct hot- 
houses and pits, at the least possible ‘expense, let him go to Ver- 
sailles, and examine the forcing-houses in the potagerie, or to 
Fontainebleau, and see M. Souchet’s greenhouse. This excel- 
lent king wisely spends what he has to spare in Improving the 
national buildings, and in filling them with works of art ; and 
the thousands which other sovereigns would consume in plea- 
sures which the day after leave scarcely a trace behind, he con- 
solidates in monuments which will remain an ornament and 
benefit to the nation for future ages. The effect of inonc}^ spent 
in this manner is incomparably superior to that spent in luxu- 
rious display ; because it immediately goes into the pockets of a 
■•more intellectual and sober class of men, such as artists, masons, 
carpenters, See, This personal character of the king appears to 
us to have had a most beneficial effect upon the people ; from the 
poorest servants, wlio place their money it) the savings banks 
to an extent which, as noted by the French papers, seems enor- 
mous, to the capitalist, who engages in railroads, steamboats, or 
other branches of speculation or industry. * , 

T/ic Edmation of the People^ which w\is checked dr diseased 
during the reign of priestcraft, is npw comparatively free and 
spreading, and is, with time and freedom of commerce, all that 
is wanting to render France perhaps the first nation in Eurbpe ; 
because, whatever the British nation may be at present, from its 
superabundance of capital, whenever the governments of other 
nations are equally secure as our own, capital wdll emigrate. To 
one point in general education, France has not yet arrived ; which 
is, to render it compulsory on parents to send their children to^ 
school till they have acquired a sufficient knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. This, however, will ^ be attained in 
time, when it is better known how well the compulsory law works 
in Germany. One excellent law exists, which it would be well 
to introduce without delay into this country, which Is, that no 
young man can commence schoolmaster, no young woman go- 
verness, and no lady sef up a boaiding-school^ without a *diploma, 
or certificate of qualification, obtained after proper examination, 
from a commission constituted od purpotfie by government. 

The Expression of Opinion is much more free in France than 
in England. It is not tli^t there is much difference of opinion 
'between parallel classes of men in^the two (lountries, but that in 
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France men are not afraid of stating their opfhions either in con- 
versation or in books. Here it is necessary to consider what 
opinions are marketable ; and, in the case of an author, for 
example, what will sell. The real opinions of persons in France, 
except perhaps in politics, are seldom either disguised on *the 
one hand, or, when expressed, taken any notice of on the other. 
In short, with a police incomparably more rigid than ours, and 
even, as it said, with a system of espionage* the expression of 
thought is much more frec*in France than in England. 

TAe Asphalte Pavements are among the most striking external 
improvements in Paris, and in fact they are operating a revolu- 
tion in all the towns in France. The surface is as smooth as 
that of a board, and it has a soft agreeable feeling to the feet, 
quite different from that of walking on the smoothest stone, and 
which we can only compare to walking on a carpet. In some of 
the very narrowest of the streets there are footpaths of this 
material with narrow kerb-stones, which, to save room, are pro- 
jected over the gutter, as in Jig. 23. ; 
and in the Place de la Concorde there 
is a smooth continuous surface of as- ;t — 
plialte, without a single scam or inequa- ' : 
lity, upwards of 50 ft. broad, by 200 or 23 . Kerb.si 

300 feet long. A greater good to France, in the way of clean- 
liness and comfort, than this asphalte, can hardly be conceived. 
The only thing against asphalte for garden walks is its dark 
colour^ yind in England its expense ; but in England it has this 
advantage', that the climate*not being so Jiot, it may be used for 
covering roofs. It has been tried for barn floors, and will make 
most comfortable flooring for cottages both in France and 
England. 

• The Butchers^ Shops of London are generally considered the 
first in the world, not only for excellent meat, but for cleanli- 
ness and order. In 1815 and 1819, those of Paris were bad in 
both these respects, but they arc now, in point of excellence of 
meat, not far inferior to those of London, and in point of clean- 
liness and order superior. In short, next to the asphalte, these 
butchers’ shops made on us the strongest impression. 

The have been widened, and many new ones built ; and, 

with respect to the narrow streets, plans are fixed on by the 
municipal government, by which, when any house in a nar- 
row street is pulled down, it cannot be built up again exactly in 
the same place, but must be back, and have a foot pavement 
in front. We sa^this done in several places, and were informed 
by an intelligent arclijtect, M. Daly, thfe Editor of the Revue 
Generate J Architecture et des Travaux Publics^ that arrangements 
were ma&e for this being done noU only in Paris but in every 
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city in France, witiiout any compensation being made for the 
ground given by the proprietors of the houses. Here then is 
a cause in operation, which, in the course of a generation, will 
render France the most beautiful country of towns and cities in 
EuVope ; because, it must be recollected, the elevations of 
houses on the Continent are not, like ours, liable to be dis- 
figured by coal smoke, and, in consequence of the bright sunshine, 
the shadow of evAy architectural member is distinctly marked. 
One improvement the streets of Paris are susceptible of, and 
that is gently elevated crossings for foot passengers ; and, if our 
wooden pavement should be found durable, its introduction, 
more especially in court-yards and in narrow streets, will be an 
immense improvement, in short, as great with respect to the 
carriage* ways, as the asphalte is with respect to the footways. 

Street Houses built within the las't ten years are much improved 
in elevation. Without diminishing their magnitude, and those 
grandiose proportions introduced by Louis XIV., the elevations 
are enriched by architraves or other facings to the doors and 
windows, by string courses or bands indicating the different 
floors, and in many instances even by sculptural ornaments, 
finishing always at top with a very bold cornice. As an example, 
we may refer to la Rue de TArcade, which is now in great part 
built; but there are street houses on a much larger scale in other 
places. We have been informed that the internal arrangement 
of these houses is greatly improved, and that separate entrances 
to the principal rooms for servants, servants^ stairs, dressing- 
rooms to bedrooms, and waterclosets, are as comniotv to newly 
built first-rate houses in Paris as they are to newly built first- 
rate houses in Londbn. 

The Public Buildhigs are in many instances undergoing' im- 
provements, of which, not being finished, we cannot very weK 
judge. Perhaps the most perfect public monument is the Mag- 
dalen, which is finished externally, and nearly so within. In- 
teriorly it is ill adapted for a church, and there is no place where 
a bell tower can be placed without destroying the effect of the 
edifice. We trust, therefore, that it will ultimately become a 
depository of statues, or employed for some other analogous 
national purpose. The Hotel d’Orsay is a quadrangle of apart- 
ments for government commissions and councils, which may be 
compared to our Somerset House, as to magnitude. There is 
much to admire both externally and internally, and some things 
also which are obvious faults. F^r example, in tKe great central 
projection, the windows of the front elevathin of the principal 
floor are lofty, with Swelled heads, but jjie windows of the two 
ends are small rectangular openings in two ranges, indicating 
two stories; so that, when this central projection is viewed at the 
9.ngle, it presents a manifest absurdity, anc]^ we are at a loss to 
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know whether the room at the angle is of tlfe height indicated 
by the large windows in front; or whether the upper part of the 
large windows is false, and there are in reality two rooms one 
over another, as indicated by the two* rows of windows in the 
end. In the interior* some of the rooms have ceilings wh<ch 
appear to us rather exaggerated in point of ornament, and es- 
pecially in the depth of the beams. On the whole, however, 
with the exception of the point alluded to in flie exterior eleva- 
tion, and the introduction of some cornices in it instead of string 
courses, this building gave us great satisfaction. A square 
building with an arcade below, with subdued string courses, 
and a bold projecting cornice at top, on the banks of the Seine, 
a little further up the river than tlie Pont d’Austerlitz, and the 
elevation of a school or college close by St. Sulpice, also pleased 
us. Tlie attention paid to pifblic man u factories in several parts 
of Paris and the suburbs was also gratifying; for example, the 
Gasworks on the road to Passy. The termini of the railroads 
at Paris, Pecq, and especially at Versailles, are not surpassed 
by any in England. The waiting-ioom at Versailles, in the style 
of Louis XIV., is most agreeably proportioned, and richly and 
elegantly decorated. The archway of the Barri^rede fE'toile is 
certainly the grandest monumental building in Paris, next to the 
Madeleine; and from many parts of the neighbourhood, and 
especially I'rom the elevated line of the railroad to Versailles, it 
has a truly magnificent effect. The obelisk of Luxor, 8300 
years old, and the fountains put up in the Place de la Concorde, 
are graud objects. We ad^nire on the pedestal of the obelisk a 
gilt representation on one side showing the manner in which it 
was taken down in Egypt, and another representation on the 
other side showing the manner in which it was raised up in the 
i^lace de la Concorde, under the direction of M. Lebas, in 
October, 1836, in the presence of the king and upwards of 
3000 spectators. A copious account of the taking down of this 
obelisk in Egypt, and of its erection in Paris, will be found in 
the Architectural Magazine^ vol. iv. p. 464. ; and an elevation 
and description of a plan for completing the summit of the obe- 
lisk, with a bronze cap, in vol. v. p. .560. The bronze cap was 
put on, and struck by lightning, and the obelisk now remains 
with a mutilated summit, as indicated in the shaded part of 
24. Th« fountains are circular basins, with candelabra in the 
centre, from which the water falls ; and these candelabra are 
surrounded b^ immersed figu]|^es with their heads above water, 
from trumpets or ©ther objects held by* which water is spouted 
up into the lower basin of thei candelabrff.*^' The effect, to our 
taste, is too turbulent and stormy ; we should prefer ^seeing the 
water spdlited up by the figures only opca^ionally, A candelabrum 
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Fig. 24. Summit qf the Obelisk 
qf LuJtor. 


fountain in the cefitre of the Place de la 
Bibliotheque appeared to us in better 
tastC) though not so abundantly supplied 
with water. There are ^five or six noble 
fountains now erecting in the Champs 
£lys6es ; and, as these and all the others 
have an unlimited supply of water from 
the Canal de I’Ourc and the Canal St. 

Martini they will form perpetual orna- 
ments of the greatest beauty, and pecu- 
liarly refreshing to the sight during the 
hot weather of the summer months. The 
Place de la Concorde is surrounded by 
columnstof iron, fluted, bronzed, and gilt, 
for the purpose of supporting lamps ; but 
these lamps are supported not on the f - 
summit of the columns, which common 
sense would dictate, but on rostra pro- 
jecting from the columns about half-way up the shaft. The 
columns therefore support the lamps by accident, or at all 
events as secondary objects, and not as principals as w^e think 
they ought to do. These columns, in short, are much too large 
in diameter and height for the situation they occupy, and by 
comparison greatly diminish, in our opinion, the effect of the 
obelisk, the fountains, and the groups of statues representing 
the principal cities of France, the Chevaux de Marly, &Cp which 
form ornaments to this very interesting Place. / 

The Public Gardens of Parisy such as those of the Tuileries, 
the Luxembourg, the Palais Royal, &c., are on the whole better 
kept up than they were in 1828. The best-kept public garden 
in Paris appeared to us to be that of the Palais Royal. The 
beds were richly stocked with flowers regularly placed, each 
plant forming a large mass, and kept quite distinct, though nearly 
touching the adjoining plant. The width of the bed admits only 
of two rows, and there are always two plants of the same kind 
placed opposite each other. The number of kinds of plants 
employed is, perhaps, not above a dozen, but they are finely 
grown, and produce a most brilliant effect. All defects are 
instantly supplied from the king’s garden at Monceau, which, 
with that of the Palais Royal, is under the direction of IVf. 
Schone, a native of Saxony, a most excellent gardener, and a 
man of a thoroughly independent^ character ; he femindfed us of 
our worthy friend, Mr.'Anderson, of the Chdsea Garden. But 
a very moderate sunlf^ve understind, is ^allowed for keeping up 
these gardens, and this perhaps may account for the meagre 
state of the borders in those of the Tuileries. The ptiblic part 
pf the Garden of the Luxembourg is undergoing great changes 
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in some parts^ and in others it is a mere niJrsery of roses ; but 
there is a private garden attached to the house of the Due de 
Cazes, which is well stocked with flowers and very neatly kept. 
The whole is under the direction of M. Hardy. The flower- 
borders at Versailles were rich, but not so much so as thosfe of 
the Palais Royal, which were only equalled, as far as we could 
observe, by those at Fontainebleau. The turf, where it is kept 
watered, or where the soil is naturally somewRat moist, as in the 
lower part of Versailles, -the Trianon, the Palais Rojal, and 
the English garden at Fontainebleau, is close and green ; and, 
were greater care shown in the selection of the grass seeds, and 
the same attention paid to watering and mowing as at present, 
the turf of France would equal that of England. Indeed this 
may be said to be the case in the Palais Royal. We aiay here 
observe that in the grounds of M. Vilmorin at Verrieres the 
j^romus pratensis, sown by itself, is found to make an excellent 
close turf, and to remain of a dark green in the hottest summer 
months, and on a dry sandy soil. This is a fact of very great 
value, and it is placed beyond all doubt by several acres of dry 
sandy soil having been for some years entirely covered by this 
grass at Barres, where M. Vilmorin raises his seeds. This 
ought to be a valuable hint to rich proprietors in Australia. 

yUlas. France does not excel in this description of country 
residences as compared with England, nor will this be the case 
till her manufacturers and merchants have enriched themselves 
sufficiently to be able to spare or to sink a part of their capital 
in matters of taste and liwcury. Neveilheless there are a few 
villas belonging to wealthy citizens, and from these we are 
enabled to speak of the state of public taste. In general the 
hcitises of such villas are plain rectangular masses, displaying 
•scarcely any architectural skill or taste. They are deficient ir 
porticoes, terraces, balconies ; and there is a general sameness ir 
the form and size of the windows. There is nothing in the ex- 
terioi of the building to indicate that one room within is largei 
or better furnished than another, which ought to be the case i 
possible in every dwelling-house; and more especially in those 
built in the country, where the artist is never restrained for wan' 
of room. The glaring white of these villas is objectionable in i 
picturesque point of view, and is even hurtful to the eyes wher 
we are wear them ; but this, to those who feel it to be a fault, ii 
easily remedied. All the villas in the neighbourhood of Pari, 
are in^he saftie style ; as far fUS we know there is not one whicl 
displays any variSty of Gothic, or any character, such as castle 
abbey, cottage, &c. ^There®are indeed ^wiss cottages in th 
grounds of Baron Rothschild at Surrene, and Baron Delessei 
at Pass/, and one or two English cottages on the road to Sevres 
but these are chj^fly to be considered as ornaments of villa 
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rather than villas th'emselves. In the grounds of Parisian villas, 
as compared with those of villas of the same extent in England, 
there are too many walks ; and in summer every part is too 
uniformly decorated with ' flowers in pots, more especially pelar- 
goniums. In general the house is banked up with these pots, on 
both the entrance and the lawn fronts ; and not only are masses 
of them placed round the trees, round clumps of shrubs, and in 
the margins of bohlers and shrubberies, but the parapets of the 
houses, Vhe piers of boundary w'alls, and in short every place on 
the boundary and within it where a flowerpot can be placed, is 
covered with them. The eff*ect of this, judging from our own feel- 
ings, is a sameness which becomes tiresome from its •pretence and 
excitement. In w'alkiitg through the grounds we find no part 
which hiis really the appearance of country, for the continual 
recurrence of the scarlet of the geraniums, and the petunias or 
other showy flowers in pots, reminds us of greenhouses, bal- 
conies, and the displays of flowers in the shops and cafes of Paris. 
In the distribution of flowers in this manner there can, we should 
think, be as little satisfaction to the distributer as to the observer; 
for the former, having no definite object to imitate, can have no 
limit at which he should slop, and consequently can never feel 
that his work is complete. The observer, in like manner, seeing 
that the object is display of quantity, rather than of character, 
finds nothing either great or touching in the effect produced. 
He sees an immense number of flowers, which he knows to 
belong to the greenhouse. A taste for that krnd of rurijl sim- 
plicity which is to be found in the grounds of English villas, is of 
later growth in the human mind than a taste for a profuse dis- 
play of flowers; but it will follow in due lime, and then a great 
portion of that care which is now given to plants in pots will^e 
transferred to gravel, turf, and trees and shrubs. ‘ 

Horticulture has made obvious progress in the culture of 
forced articles and stove fruits. Paris is as well supplied as 
London, during the winter, with asparagus, sea-kale, kidneybeans, 
potatoes, &c., and better supplied wuth salads, including blanched 
succory. Pine-apples and grapes are to be had in the fruit 
shops every week in the year; the grapes, except for six w'eeks 
of March and April, being preserved from the preceding year; 
but in the royal kitchen-garden at Versailles, and that of Baron 
Rothschild at Surrene, and some others, grapes are <iut fresh 
from the trees throughout the whole of winter and spring. This 
is in part owing to the clear atn?osphere of Paris durfng the 
winter season, which enables them to ripen gVapes under glass 
in the beginning of A|)ril, and t€; the ^Iry atmosphere which 
admits of grapes ripened in November under glass hanging on 
the vines till April or later. rPine-apples are abundantly^supplied 
throughout the year, and their culture at Versailles, at Baron 
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Rothschild's, and at Meudon, is at least equrfl to the best culture 
in England. It will, perhaps, surprise some of our readers to 
learn that in the places mentioned they are grown almost en- 
tirely in heatb soil, such as is used for Cape heaths in this 
country. See M. Massy's article on pine culture in p.*17. 
In some cases this heath soil, which is nearly as dear about 
Paris as it is about London, is mixed with leaf mould, or mould 
frotn hotbed dung; but in no instance, we beli&ve, is loam of any 
kind added to it. • • 

The following is the course of cultivation at Versailles 
and Meudon. The crowns and suckers supplied from July to 
April are put in small pots, and in the course of the months of 
April or May they are planted in common garden soil on a bed 
of hot dung, covered with sashes, such as are used during the 
winter season for growing cabbage lettuce. In the month of 
October these plants have acquired a large size, and made all 
the growth necessary for the production of fruit. They are then 
taken up, disrooted, potted in heath soil, and plunged in bark in 
pits, where, in the course of the following spring and summer, 
they produce their fruit. Or in some cases they are planted in 
a layer of heath soil of about 14 in. in thickness. This layer is 
placed on boards, and heated from below by fermented dung. 
In some cases this layer, instead of being placed on boards, is 
placed on the dung itself, and in that case the plants root into 
it, are longer of coming into fruit, and produce fruit of a very 
large ske, particularly the New Providence and the Trinidad 
pines, of which last cliere va n several plants in the royal gardens 
and at Surrene. Nothing astonished us more than the ex- 
traordinary vigour of the fruiting plants in the free soil in pits, 
th^ size of the fruit, and the admirable maimer in which tlieir 
•pips were swelled. In this situation the plants sometimes re- 
main two or three years, during which time the principal side 
suckers ripen fruit ; and, if many suckers are wanted, the plants 
after fruiting are cut down within a few inches of the ground, 
when several suckers are thrown up from the root. The plants 
are supplied with abundance of w^ater in the growing season, both 
over the top and at the root, and the glasses are siuit close 
down between 2 and 3 o'clock, after watering, in order to raise 
steam. 

The Musa CavendislnV and other dwarf species are cultivated, 
and produce abundance of fruit; but it is not yet known how 
far it corRe into general demand in^the fruit-shops of Paris. 
It was remarked fo us by M. Massy, th*e director-general of the 
royal gardens of Versjiilles, St. Cloud, Meudon, &c., that when 
the glass of pits and hothouses gets old and apparently some- 
what de<?omposed or deranged in its structure, the plants beneath 
it cease to thrive,^nd that the glass of some of the houses 
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Versailles, though riot broken or cracked, was obliged to be re- 
newed solely on that account. 

The earliest grapes are forced in pits or in narrow frames of 
unpainted boards nailed tb stakes, with the joints caulked with 
moss ; and on these sashes are laid, and also made air-tight with 
moss. Heat is supplied by linings of stable-dung, or by hot- 
water pipes, or by earthenware tubes of smoke or heated air. 
Where hot water is employed for heating upon the level system, 
tubes of earthenware are used instead-^of metal, which are found 
to answer perfectly, and to be a very great saving. 

Floricidture. The passion for dahlias is as great about Paris as 
it is about London, and we observed that whenever-two stranger 
gardeners met, their dahlias formed the engrossing subject. 
Proprietors, as well as their gardeners, enter into competition, 
not excepting the royal dukes. The quantity of showy flowers in 
pots brought to the flower-markets, and displayed in the windows 
and on the side-tables of the colfeehouses, far exceeds anything 
of the kind to be seen in London, partly owing to the greater 
demand for flowers in Paris, and j)artly owing to the greater 
abundance of solar light. No pelargoniums are to be seen 
grow*n rapidly to a large size like those of Mr. Cock of Chis- 
wick, or Mr. Green, gardener to Lady Antrobus. Carnations 
are grown to great perfection by Mon. Tripet Le Blanc in a 
garden near the Invalids; and the best collection of tulips in 
France is cultivated by the same highly respectable house. 
Camellias are grown in large quantities for exportation to 
America ; and the Abbe Berleze, a tdistinguished amrXeur, has 
a collection of upwards of 600 sorts, which, when we saw them 
in July, were in excellent health, and very handsome plants. 
As there is a great demand for plants in pots to decorate rodms 
in the winter season, heliotropes, lechenaultia, Phylica <:Ti- 
coides, common mignonette, and other plants that flower for a 
long period together and are not difficult of culture, are trained 
with single stems and round heads like miniature orange trees, 
and for these there is a great demand, both in the royal palaces 
and in the cqfcs^ and in the private houses of the more wealthy. 

Arboricidture^ as compared with floriculture and horticulture, 
is in a great measure stationary ; but, in stating this, we must 
not be understood to include the management of forests. The 
fuel in universal use in France being wood, forest land "is of far 
greajter value, proportionately to corn land or grass land, than it 
is in Britain ; and the management of the forests 'of the crown 
being in the hands of scientific men regularly'*brought up to the 
profession of forest-siSrveyors, the art piay be considered as 
undergoing constant improvements. Arboriculture as an art of 
luxury, by which we mean the introduction of new^kinds of 
hardy trees and shrubs, or the ernploymeqf of the more rare 
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and valuable sorts which are already in the country 5 in the 
decoration of the grounds of villas, or in the royal parks and 
pleasure-grounds, seems littlp attended to. Though there is 
abundant spnc6 at Vgrsailles, St. Cloiid, Meudon, Neuilly, and 
especially at Fontainebleau, nothing has been done in the way'of 
planting an arboretum, which would be a most useful and in- 
structive ornament. The nearest approach tojthis is a collection 
in the Bois de Boulogne, which appears to have been recently 
planted ; but it is very delficient in species, and the pfants are 
either not named or numbered at all, or very erroneously 
named. The soil in the Bois de Boulogne is only tit for the 
growth of ptnes, and a national pinetum might there be formed 
with every prospect of success, as is evident from the growth made 
by three or four species alrgady there. With a view*to forest 
culture, great exertions have been made in different directions, 
and by different persons. The late M. Delamarre, author of 
Traite Pratique de la Culture des Pins^ and a proprietor in the 
neighbourhood of Rouen, left his extensive estate and pine 
plantations to the Society of Agriculture of Paris, a committee 
of whom direct the continuation of the experiments commenced 
by M. Delamarre. But, perhaps, the most varied and extensive 
ex})eriments, with a view to forest culture, made by any indi- 
vidual in France, are those by M. Vilmorin at Barres, of which 
some account is given in a work entitled De V Agriculture des 
Gaii??niSf ^r., par M. A. Puvis (reviewed in a former Volume). 
The grrrtter nuidber of kinds of American oaks and of European 
pines ha.e here becn*sowip in masses upwards of twenty years 
ago ; and, though the soil is poor sand, they have now become 
handsome trees. At Barres, as in the 6ois de Boulogne, in 
h? Hackney Arboretum, and in the grounds of villas in the 
leighbourhood of London, the most rapid-growing, the straight- 
jst and most erect in stem, the most symmetrical in general 
brm, the most graceful in the disposition of its branches, the 
)est adapted for producing timber and for growing on a poor, 
Iry, sandy soil, is the Quercus palustris. The next best species 
s the Q. coccinea, which, in point of foliage, may be considered 
IS Q. palustris on a larger scale; but the tree is of somewhat 
slower growth, the trunk not so straight and erect, and the 
branches less symmetrically and gracefully disposed. Quercus 
rubra, vfluch differs from Q, coccinea in having the leaves much 
less cujt, is found, both at Barres and in the Bois de Boulogne, 
to grow much more rapidly tiian Q, sesjiliflora; and though the 
timber is of little value as such, and would not be worth grow- 
ing in England, yet, in Frjfhce it is valuable as fuel. It is 
singular^ that neither at Barres nor in the Bois de Boulogne are 
there any specimens of Q. alba ; the reason assigned for which 
is, that the acorn# lose their vitality during their passage from 
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America. The tree, however, thrives well in the climate of 
Paris, as appears by specimens in M. Vilmorin’s grounds at 
Verri^res. Q. tinctoria WilM^ is^next to Q. rubra in point of 
vigorous growth, and is ekpected to save France several millions 
sent to America for its bark. 

(To be continued,) 


Art. II. A Substitute for Hand-Glasses^ and a 7}wrc economical 

Mode of using Glass in Forcing- Houses suggested. By A. 

Forsyth. 

«$ 

I HAVE often felt sorry in passing by some spirited amateuris 
garden, (so see his little lean-to roofed hothouse glazed up to 
the apex, with two glazed gable ends, and a yard or more of 
upright glass in front. If this gentleman is rich enough to be 
possessed of tw'o hothouses, you generally find them in separate 
compartments of the garden, with glazed doors in the glazed 
gable ends of each ; or, if by any chance they do adjoin, you 
may rely upon finding them divided by a glazed partition. I 
wonder these schemers never thought of glazing the back w’all to 
catch the northern lights, not only the aurora borealis, but also 
“ the rays of the bright polar star:” the first is certainly a very 
fickle and capricious source of light, and far from fervent ; and 
the polar star, though a shining light, is not by any means a 
burning one, yet makes amends for the feebleness of its beams 
by the constancy of iif services: few, though the sun himself 
may vary, and the moon change, the polar star will assuredly 
face the frosty north,' like the point of the magnetic needle, day 
and night, alone and unalterable, anjid the mutability of *ail 
things sublunary and celestial. However ridiculous this foolery* 
may appear of glazing the dead north wall, it cannot be denied 
that in the shape of hand-glasses it is practised to the fullest 
extent in almost every garden in Britain. 

Before I enter upon the immediate subject of this paper, allow 
me to remind the proprietors of such houses as those above de- 
scribed, that they have used as much materials to^make one bad 
hothouse as would with judicious arrangement have made two 
good ones of the same size : but, as 1 have already written on 
this subject [Garde7ier's Magazine, vol. xvi. p. 229.), I Heed not 
now repeat what I have said. The actual measurement of a 
common square hand-glass is sevea square feet of glass to light 
and shelter two and one fourth square feet of ground, being a 
little more than three thnes as tmA:h as i«{ really necessary ; for 
I think few will dispute that cucumber or cauliflower plants, 
when they happen to be placed in a common melon frfime (the 
stirface of the glass and that of the soil in the frame being nearly 
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parallel and only a few inches apart) have Sufficient light with 
a square yard of glass roof over every square yard of soil. Con- 
tradict this who can. I have already in the Gardener^s Magazine, 
vol. xiii. p. 62., shown the suburban gentleman how to econo- 
mise his culinary and 'fruit department, and to make two acYes 
produce as much as three acres do now, and of better quality; 
or in other words by a different arrangement of his crops, and a 
little expense in trellising over his walk^ that now produce only 
weeds and mud, this hitherto uninteresting department of a 
siiburban residence will become not only a profitable, but a 
grateful and flowery promenade; and, since it adds one third to 
the produce ^f his property, as good as gives him another 
garden half as large as that which he now possesses. I have 
also shown him how to collecjt his garden structures in u group, 
thereby saving much of the space they now occupy, and much 
labour in attending them, when so widely scattered as they now 
generally are ; and, as one hothouse will help to heat another 
closely adjoining it, one halt* of the fuel will serve, if properly 
applied. Add, also, that much less than half the expense in 
building materials will erect the group stronger and better than 
the broken mass is at present in most gardens. 

I now offer, with the glass used in the common hand-light 
above described, to roof more than three times the extent of 
cucumber, cauliflower, or propagating bed, that that hand-glass 
now covers, and that too in a far more substantial and less in- 
tricate^m -mner, the lights being simply a square or quarry of cast 
iron of the annexed form 25. to 27^ p. 207.) ; and though 

the hand-glass can only be used to shelter dwarf crops on a hori- 
zontal or slightly inclined plane, yet the quarry lights wdll not 
onf5' light and shelter the same squares that liand-glasses are now 
bsed for, but are also convertible into a roof adapted to the 
culture of any exotic usually grown in British gardens, and, like 
tiles or mosaics, may be used to roof or fill in any right-angled 
figure, from the fancy awning over the ladies’ own pet bed of 
double early blue and white scented violets, which is, perhaps, 
as near the earth as glass ever need be placed, up to the lofty 
ridge and furrow roof which you so much admired at Counsellor 
Harrison’s and elsewhere. 

To the market-gardeners around London these quarry lights, 
instead (ff hand-glasses or bell-glasses, would effect an immense 
saving, ^were it only in the space of ground they take up to stand 
on when idle, and in the labour they tak^e to carry them by hand 
from place to place. Hand-glasses are a very fragile and awk- 
ward freight, either foi^cart ^ waggon; whereas these quarries 
will ride safely at the rate of fifty in a wheelbarrow, and this 
fifty will* only occupy a cubic space of 25 in. on the side or 
about 150 in a solid yard. ^ When the season of one crop h 
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over the market-gardener could convert in one summer day that 
which yesterday was the roof of his early vinery into a field of 
hand-glasses for gherkins. This is to be effected by having small 
frames composed of four sawed boards, tarred (not painted), in 
the form of a one-light box. {Jig. 25.) Wood is cheaper and 
stronger than glass for uprights, not to mention that by this 
arrangement the market-gardener has three glasses for one; and 
by having all his glazed^tructures on this uniform plan he would 
be enabled to force many small crops from plants in the open 
ground, such as rhubarb, &c., by placing hot litter between the 
beds, and something like a tulip awning, but stronger, for the 
quarries to rest upon after the manner of a span roof over the 
crowns of the plants. I give this as an example of what might 
be done with a set of the quarries that could only be spared for 
thirty or forty days ; but a peach-house, for example, is some- 
times stripped of its glass to ripen and flavour the fruit: and if 
the lights are large and clumsy, as they generally are, and cal- 
culated to fit between no rafters but their own, they are perhaps 
stored in the sheds till the forcing season commences again, for 
a period of time during which they might have protected plants 
or matured fruit of melons or the like, of as much value as their 
crop of peaches. But I need say no more to recommend the 
quarries ; for the value must be sufficiently obvious to every one, 
of a uniform article of durable materials, so perfectly at the com- 
mand of the proprietor and the practical man, exposing so small 
a surface requiring paint, and, though firm and permaneqf; in its 
nature, as portable as a herdsman's l«nt. ^ 

Gentlemen will build plant structures more liberally and 
with greater confidence when they can rest assured that the 
great body of the materials used will descend as heirlooms 
unimpaired to their children’s children, though it may have 
changed places as often and as easily as the cards of a pack, 
and like them also by various arrangements have played many 
different games. 

Now for their economy. I have known good lights, made of 
deal and kept well painted, begin to decay after ten years* hard 
forcing ; yet it is but justice to state that I have seen others, 
under very different circumstances, attain the patriarchal age of 
four score; but from calculations that I have carefully made 
from the extensive and beautiful sets of iron lights at Syon, 
compared w ith the wooden ones there and at other places, 1 am 
convinced that at the end of twenty years iron quarry lights will 
be found one half cheaper than wood ; and whilst the latter would 
by that time get very tender over bard forcing, if not quite rotten, 
the iron quarry well glazed and painted would be ready to go 
do wn^ with the rising generation, sound and serviceable for cen- 
turies to come; when they will shelter flow^s of whose beauty 
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and fragrance the British botanist knoweth not, and ripen fruits 
that are as yet strangers in our clime, of whose delicious flavour 
neither alderman nor mayor has any adequate idea ; and, 
though the shortness of human life and the parsimony of those 
who hold the reins of gardeners and the sinews of gardening, 
may hinder me from seeing ihis heyday in the full tide of its 
meridian splendour, I know that it is founded fn reason, which 
must ultimately prevail over old customs^nnd caprice. Yet, de- 
prived as I may be ol‘ this ft'ast of reason, to see gardening rise 
so high, and so many of tlie finest flowers and fruits »>f every 
land produced with so little cost in our native earth, and beneath 
the cloudy coTd inhospitable skies of Britain, I must console 
myself, and conclude with the happy alternative, that, if I am not 
here on earth to see it and ^rejoice, 1 hope to be in heaven, 
where I shall neither murmur nor repine at the glorious gifts 
that await posterity in this region of thorns. 

Alton 'Jowers, Shrove Tucsdmj^ 181*1. 


Fig, 25, shows a perspective view of the box, with the four 
notched uprights for holding 
the sasli in its jilace. Fig. 26., 
view of the sash, in which may 
be seen the s(jiiine pivots at 
the angles. Fig. 27., end view 
of the box, showing the u})- 
rights at die angles for sup- 
porting the sash, eitlitn’ clos^ 
over the box, or raised to 
different heights to ailmit 
more or less air. By means 
oT the notched uprights, the 
sash may either be raised 6 in. 
above the box at top and bottom, or it may be raised 3 in. or 
6 in. at the back, and not raised, or raised only 3 in., in front, 
so as to admit more or less air at pleasure, and yet throw off 



Haiul-lioXt as a Httbstttntc for a Hand- 
Class. 


the rain; the sash being in 
any of these cases held firm 



in its place, so as not to be 
liable u> be disturbed by 
wdiid. The pivots which fit 
into the notches are square, 
in order to •admit of ,^their 
being mounted on rafters of 
difterejat kiinfSi, so as to form 
coverings to frames, pits, or even forcing-houses. Supposing, 
says Mr. Forsyth, “ a bed of violets, running east and west in the 
1841. — IV. 3d Scr. 


Sidt? View qf 
lland-Box. 
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open air, 12ft. long, and 3ft. 6 in. wide; drive seven notched 
pegs, 2 ft. apart, down the centre of the bed, to stand 1 ft. above 
ground ; and seven down each side, at the same distance apart, 
but only 4 in. out of the ground ; then, ^to make the sides and 
gable ends, take a piece of turf, 4 ft. by 4 ft., shaped out with 
the edging-iron, and taken up with the turfing or floating spade, 
1 J in. thick, of {he proper shape, so tliat it may be set on edge 
and kept so by a peg^r) each side, and having the green side 
out. When the lights are put old, with every alternate one 
higher than, and embracing the iron edge of, the two under it, 
you will have a very elegant little flower-house, which a labourer 
might erect in an hour with sixpencew^orth of building mate- 
rials, and the finished structure would have thus every other 
light hinged, and ready to admit, air, or allow’^ of w’atering and 
gathering floAvers, like a complete forcing-house.” This box 
may be used in the open ground for forcing sea-kale, rhubarb, 
and for a variety of other purposes. We regard it as promising 
to be one of the most useful and economical inventions that have 
been introduced in horticulture in our time. — Cond. 


Art. III. On Mr. Penns Mode of Warming and Ventilaihirr, 

By James ]VIain,'A.L.S., &c, ^ 

Mr. Penn’s new method of maintaining a constant current of 
warm air through forcing-houses ap|)ears t(> be a veay great 
improvement, as alTectiiig the luMiIth of the plants. Air in 
motion has always been considered more salubrious to plants as 
well as animals, than that which is stagnant, whether moist or 
dry. The ascending growth of trees has ever been attributed to 
the action of the wind upon their stems and branches, whicn, 
by bending them forwards and backwards, gives to the rising 
sap a kind of pulsation, a diastole and systole, of ihe membranes 
producing enlargement. Fanners maintain that turnips grow 
fastest in windy weather; and I knew of an experiment made on 
one plant to prove the truth of this idea. A turnip-hoer marked 
a single plant near the gate of the field in which ^he was employed, 
^d every time he passed in or out, turned the plant first to the 
right and next to the left, during about a fortnight he was at 
work in the field. The plant was evidently assisftd by this 
manipulation, and exceeded in bulk the other plants that grew 
around it ; and which circumstawce put an end to the experiment, 
for a liquorish cow-keeping boy made free with the favourite, 
before it was the size^^of a walnut. 

My own opinion on this matter is, that the frequent fracture 
of the fibres on each side, caused the emission of an*^ additional 
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number of roots, which of course procured additional nourish- 
ment to the plant, and hence its larger size. The same may be 
the case with trees and shrubs, which may have portions of their 
fibrous roots disturbed by gusts of wind. ^ , 

The usual expedient tor ventilating hot-houses, as it has been 
called, is rather a misnomer; for, in fact, sliding lights were 
and are employed more (or reducing the ternjTijrature than for 
admitting a current of air through the interior. Indeed, ^ cur- 
rent of air, whether hot or* cold, is ordered by some of our 
preceptors to be provided against by interposing some kind of 
open fabric over the openings; and this is really sometimes ne- 
cessary. Ihit many practical men have long ago felt the incon- 
venience of stagnant air in forcing-houses, which induced them 
to try to dissipate it, by always opening both I’ront and top sashes 
at the same time ; or by setting both end doors open at once, in 
order to produce a clear and strong current through the building. 
For the same purpose, 1 have myself used what I called a Jlap^ 
per ; a thin panel of wood held between the hands, and flapped 
fr>rcibly downwards along the paths of the house, which dis- 
lodged the lowest stagnant air. 

Mr. Weeks, senior, of the Kings Road, Chelsea, who has 
done, and is doing, so mucll in bnilding and heating houses by 
hot water, and wlio unites a knowledge of general gardening 
with very con*-idorable abilities as a mechanic and engineer, has 
a vinery on his premises in w Inch he invariably produces splendid 
crops of^grapes. Two or three years ago, he noticed that part 
of Ins crop snflered from theVantof ventiWition, and, knowing 
how rapidly hot air ascends, made, or rather inserted, a row of 
three-inch pipes in the front wall, the outer ends flush w'ith the 
face of the wall, witli stoppers to be used occasionally. The 
inner ends ol' the pipes are brought close to the front hot-w’ater 
pipe, so ihat there is a constant blast oi’cold air impinging upon 
the hot pipe, and from that to the top of the liousc, escaping 
therethrough sliding shutters, which are shut or opened according 
to the state of the weather. Tliis arrangement qualified the heat 
at the bottom of the trellis, and served to increase its ascent to 
the top; and, at .'^ny rate, the vines grew and bore beautifully. 

It appears that heated air can be made to descend against its 
natural tendency, by first withdrawing the colder and lieavier 
air from tlie lower part of the house; but w’hether a current of 
air be im;;>elled ^ipon |ilants from above or from below can make, 
I think, but little di^erence to tlfb health oC such as are shrubby ; 
but, for pines plunged or set on a bed, a descending current is 
most to be preferred, merely for its penetrating so much more 
freely among the leaves, and reaching every part exposed to the 
light. 
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Upon the whole, the endeavour to procure a constant current 
of air through hothouses is highly commendable ; and, as Mr. 
Penn has succeeded admirably, it is to be hoped that, as he has 
hfid the honour of having made a great improvement in garden 
architecture, his discovery will not to liimself be a barren one. 

London^ Feb. 18. 1841. 


Art. IV. Notice of a Ladder for thinning Grapes in Hothouses. 
By James Eatok, Gardener, Melbury Park. 


I 




Fig- 28. Ladder for thinning Grapes. Fig. 2(>, Section of the fUtrixmtal Rod 

^ ^ . i\f the Sliding Ladder. 

Is fog, 28., a a rcjiresents a |-inch iron rod, which reaches from 
one end of the vinery to the other, suspended about 2 It. from 
the rafters by iron rods 
i, b, which rods have 
turned up ends to support 
the horizontal rod iti the 
manner shown in the sec- 
tions, fogs. 29. and 30. ; c, 
irons to hang on the rod to 
support the ladder, also 
shown in the section at c ; 
df the ladder ; e, the rafter ; 
fo part of the sill of the 
front wall, on which the 
lower end of the ladder is 
supported ; g, upper part 
of the crooked irons c, 
showing a small wheel to 
facilitate the moving of thp 

ladder alon^r the horizontal Fig, side VkiAqfthe. SUdmg Ladder. 




Hempen Lines for supporting twining Plants. 
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rod. A ladder of this kind is in use in Melbury Gardens, 
Dorsetshire, for pruning the vines, and thinning the grapeS; on 
a roof trellis, over a stage of greenhouse plants. 


Art V. Description of a Mode of arranging Hempen Lines for 
supporting Scarlet Runners^ Convolvuluses, or other twining Plants. 
By C. Moberley. 


Take J-inch thick and 2-tiicli wide rods or laths, join them 
at top as in 31. a, so as to leave the ends a few inches 
beyond the junction ; stick the lower ends into the ground, just 
within the lines of the plants. Connect these triangles by simi- 
lar rods at the bottom, as at b, about 3 inches above the soil. 
Take a cord, fix it firmly to ihe lower bar; carry it over the 
upper bar, which is placed in the cross formed by the long ends 
left, as shown in the figure. Make a loop a yard long, carry 
the cord again over the plank (that is, round it), and fix the 
other end to the lower rod on the other side. In like manner go 
on through the whole length, taking care to make the loops all 



Fig. 31. Prop for climbing Plants. 
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of the same length. Through these loops suspend a long rod 
or bar, the section of whicli is show’ii in fg. 32. ; hang to this 
bar bags of sand, one of which is shown in fg. 3 1., as many as 
may be wanted. Train the plants up the strings, and when they 
are well grown the whole will be covered, anti when in flower 
the appearance will be very ornamental. By this method, the 
cords being fixed to the lower bars will not pull the plants out 
of the earth, flie tension and# contraction of the cords being 
counteracted by th^ bar suspended in the loops, which is raised 
or lowered by every chtpige of^ atmospheric moisture; so much 
so indeed, that, in any garden in the neighbourhood of St. 
Petersburg, it serves as a hygrometer. 

Petersburg^ Augusi^ 184?0. 
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Art, VL The Earth-Womu considered tvilh reference to Horticulture, 

By G. J. 

The common earth-worm (Z/umbricus terrcstris Lin,) has a 
long cylindrical contractile body, conjposed, when full grown, of 
fr6m 100 to 150 narrow segments or rings, of a dusky red or 
flesh-colour. It has neither eyes nor tentacula, nor, indeed, 
any external appendages, and the head is only to be distinguished 
from the posterior extremity by being narrower and more pointed. 
Abouf one third of its length from *the snout we perceive a sort 
of belt (clitellum) on the body, embracing from six to nine rings, 
which are more prominent and fleshy than the others. This 
belt begins at the thirty-second segment, and indicates the po- 
sition of the organs recjuired for the reproduction of the species; 
and, as* the worm is hermaphroclite, it follows that every indi- 
vidual should have this belt similarly formed, but age and the 
influence of the generative action cause it to vary considerably 
in its degree of distinctness, for it swells out in the season of 
love and becomes less marked, or even undistinguishable, when 
this has passed away. Every ring of the body is furnished with 
eight short spines or bristles, placed in pairs, so that taken 
together they foi’m four double rows along the sides. These 
spines are scarcely visil)le without the aid of a magnifier, and 
are subservient to locomotion. On the ventral suri’ace of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth ring there is a j^air of pores or fissures 
raised on small mammiform processes ; and there is a similar 
pair, but so minute as to have been generally ‘overlooked) on the 
twenty-seventh or tvyenty-eighth. • I'he* former pair are inti- 
mately connected with the reproduction of the species, but the 
function of the latter is uncertain. liesides these pores there is 
a series of very minute ones along the back, one pore to*each 
ring, except to the anterior ones, which are unprovided with 
it. They are most easily seen near the middle of the body, and 
especially on that part of it which intervenes between the six- 
teenth marnmiferous ring and the belt. The series consists 
altogether of from 110 to 120 pores, and they are believed to be 
the entrances to the oblong pulrnonayy vesicles arranged in a 
series along the sides, and in which the bloo(} of the worm is 
aerated. Some good naturalists affirm, however, that they are 
merely mucous cysts for furnishing the slimy fluid which lubri- 
cates the suri’ace ; and Morren, while he maintains thfeir tracheal 
cliaracter and use, is also inclined to admit that they may be at 
the same time ducts fof the issueof the excretion just mentioned. 

The earth-worm has a well developed ganglionaled nervous 
system, but from the non-cxistAice of % the proper organs, phy- 
siologists have come to perhaps a hasty conclusion that its senses 
must be limited to those pf taste and touch. The fatter every 
* thing proves to be exquisite, and^ is the gveat regulator of the 
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animal’s habits. When more than half-extended from its holei 
and intent only on self-enjoyment, we nevertheless cannot ad- 
vance within several feet of the worm before it feels the approach 
of harm, and hurriedly retreats within its burrow. No one is so 
unobservant as not to have noticed this watchfulness, and? I 
have been sometimes puzzled to explain how the animal was made 
aware of my approach, although it is usually accounted for by 
saying that it had felt the slight trepidation of the ground oc- 
casioned by my tread. TImj worm is equally sensible to* every 
influence of the season and of the atmosphere: it feels them all. 
Hence in winter it burrows deeper and deeper, to a depth 
of 3 or 4 fetrt, ; as the cold increases, to get beneath the 
freezing soil ; and it reascends with the thaw^, so that in the 
calm of temperate evenings i^t is ready to venture out to the 
surface, which worms do very frequently. In spring the earth- 
worm is seen in hundreds at the surface, every where throwing 
out its coiled casts, drilling the walks of our gardens and the 
interstices of the pavements, and trailing its serpentine body 
from iiole to hole with rapid eagerness and energy. This season 
is most genial, most in harmony with the tone of its nerves ; but, 
when again the summer heat reigns oppressive, the worm seeks 
the shade and moisture necessary to its existence, by hiding in 
the earth as it did in winter; and, as the parchedness of the 
ground increases, it digs down to a moist soil or perishes from 
siccation. Alter a long drought, worms seem to me to anticipate 
a comiiy^' change, for I have observed them close to the surface 
even belbre the first fall of nfcin, prepared, as it were, to meet the 
shower now so welcome to them. But long rains are very 
hurtful to them; and great numbers arc, in such a season, forced 
from their burrows, and drowned in the little pools which fill every 
jTit and hollow of the garden grounds. 

It is to be hoped for the worm’s sake that its taste is less acute 
than its touch ; for, <lestitute of tongue, proboscis, teeth, jaws, 
or even a suctorial mouth, it is doomed to feetl upon the soil in 
which it burrow’s, sw’allowing the earth mixed with all its de- 
caying organised remains, from which its nutriment is extracted. 
Worms are very fond of drawing into their holes blades of grass, 
straws, fallen leaves, and such like objects ; but this is scarcely 
for the j)urpose of food, though shreds of them have been found 
in the stohiach, where are also sometimes found small ston<*s or 
gravel. The mouth is a small orifice in the first segment, placed 
in an emarginatioii formed by*two lips, of which the upper one 
is the larger and niRre projecting. The arimentary canal extends 
from the mouth to the q))posit^ extremity,* where it ends in the 
vent. The stomach is composed of two pouches, of which the 
first is m&iibranous, and may be compared to a crop, while the 
second is muscular, ^nd is analogous* to a gizzard. 

•pi 
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The earth-wornv moves along the surface, or in the soil, by al- 
ternate elongations and contractions of a determinate porlion of 
the body. Stretching forward the anterior extremity to the ut- 
most, it is then fixed against the ground by means of the lateral 
bristles, and now the rest of the body is drawn to the fixed 
point. It can move backwards or forwards with nearly equal 
facility; and, when seized in its progress, it wriggles and twists 
itself into many coiled knots and circles. This it does also when 
woundied, and its writhings surely indicate a severe degree of 
suffering in the poor worm, which is too often wantonly trod upon. 
The movemenis of the earth-worm in its burrow are performed 
vilh much greater ra})idity than on the surface; a superiority 
which results from the disposition of the bristles along the sides, 
for in a circular tube alone can they all be brought into action 
and made to act as fulcra, the animal having the power of pro- 
truding them to a slight extent. Hence, we find that the hole 
of the worm is of the same figure as its body, and nearly of the 
same calibre, that the ascent and descent may be retarded neither 
by over-straitness, uor by a wideness which would render the 
contact of the bristles against its walls impossible. 'Fhe holes 
are in general sinuous and worked in an oblitjue direction, and 
lined with the slimy juice which exudes from the animal. They' 
vary in depth from a few inches to upwards of 4 ft., and have 
two, or even occasionally several, apertures, of which one is the 
vent whence they eject those vermicular pellets of earth that have 
passed through the intestine, and are in fact mould,ed and 
fashioned w'ithin it. 

The mode in which the earth-worm burrow's is this. The 
anterior extremity of the worm forms a cone, g*’adually tapering 
from a little in front of the belt to the snout, w liich is formed by 
the upper lip being somewhat elongated over the mouth, like a 
short proboscis. As this can be shortened and thickened, or 
made gracile and sharp at will, we can understand its fitness as 
an auger, and its ecjual aptness for making a hole rather larger 
than the body when relaxed and undistended. Wishing to 
burrow, and having selected a soft moist earth, the worm 
stretches forward this anterior portion of its body and stiffens it. 
It now pouts out the upper lip, and rendering it, too, tense and 
elastic, the worm pushes it under the soil or clod, raises it, and 
casts it aside : then again it tiigs and loosens another portion of 
earth until, by many repetitions and much patience, tJie tunnel 
is insensibly completed. As the«jworm swallows the great pro- 
portion of the soil raised in the progress of its work, Nature has 
given it no instrumenis for the ivmoval.of the obstacle, such as 
have been gifted to many other boring insects. 

The reproductive organs of the earth-worm coexist in every 
individual ; but the copulation of two is req^jired to impregnate 
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the eggs, and fit them for the continuance of Ae species. Spring 
is the principal season of their amours, and the act is usually 
consummated during the stillness of night or in the deivy morn : 
but no season (if we except the depth of winter) nor hour is for- 
bidden. Whether worms copulate and breed oftener than ^ce 
in the year is unascertained ; and considerable obscurity hangs 
over some other circumstances in their generation wliich we 
need not dwell upon. They are either ovo-viviparous or ovi- 
parous, i. e. they do either* produce their young already ^latched 
or they Lay eggs; but their eggs are so peculiar that doubts have 
been entertained of their real nature. When digging his garden 
plot the amafbur will now and then turn up, from a considerable 
depth, a cluster of them, and they deserve to be examined. 
Those which are laid in earl^^ spring are hatched in the months 
of June and July. When ot full size they are as large as a pea, 
elliptical, with a tubulous aperture at one end and a small point 
at the opposite pole. The shell, or outer coat, is horny, elastic, 
smooth, and semitransparent. When immature the egg is 
roundish and filled with a granular fluid jnatter, and from this 
matter an embryo worm is gradually evolved, which, at a late 
period, the transparency of the shell permits us to see lying 
coiled up within. This young one (for there is never more than 
one) escapes at length through the luliulous aperture, when it is 
rather more than an inch long, and in every respect like its 
parent, except only that the belt is either unformed or in- 
consj^icuous. When, on the contrary, the em- 
bryo comes hatched from* the parental ^body, it 
is only about four lines in length ; and four months 
elapse before it attains the size of that born from " b 

the egg. They do not reach their full size until 
"after a year; and their life is probably not ex- 
tended beyond three or four. In Ji^, i53., a is 
an egg before the embryo is visible ; the same " " ' 
egg with the embryo coiled up ; ami c the embryo worm in the 
act of escaping. 

There is a popular belief that if the earth-worm is cut into no 
matter how many pieces by the spade, every portion will in tiniq 
become again a perfect individual. There is much exaggeration 
in this statement.* The worm certainly recovers from wounds 
and lacerations of such extent and numbers as proves a very re- 
markable tenacity of life in it, and a very considerable reproduc- 
tive power ; and it does indeed reproduce lopped-away segments 
readily, provideef they have been severed from behind the belt. 
If the body is divided into ^wo halves,*the anterior containing 
the belt will reproduce a new tail, but from the posterior portion 
a perfect worm is never evolved, although it continues to live 
for a month or tv^p, and grows in some degree. If the divisiQn 
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is made into three 'parts, the middle and hinder ones die after 
some weeks’ struggle for existence, and some efforts at reparation. 
The mouth and lips are perfectly reproduced, provided the cere- 
bral ganglions have not been included in the section. 

[^he natural uses of the worm appear to be, to serve as nourish- 
ment to moles, hedgehogs, frogs, toads, snakes, lizards, birds, 
fishes, and some ki^ids of insects. It is also said by naturalists that 
worms are useful to plants by penetrating the soil, loosening it, 
rendering it permeable to air and wafer, and even adding to the 
depth of the soil by bringing up its worm-casts to the surface. 
This last opinion, how’ever, we conceive to be entirely erroneous. 
Soil is not loosened by boring through it, but ratlier rendered 
firmer in the parts not bored through ; so far from being rendered 
permeable by water in consequence of the bores of worms, it is 
rendered less so, the worm-casts deposited on the orifices of llie 
bores always being water-tight; so much so indeed, that, when 
lawns where worms abound are to be wateretl with lime-water 
in order to destroy these, the first step is to brush away the 
casts with a long flexible rod, or remove them with a rake, to 
let the water enter the bores; it having been found from ex- 
perience, that, when this operation is neglected, the lime-water 
sinks into the soil without producing much effect. With re- 
spect to worms adding to the depth of the soil, an opinion first 
propagated, we believe, by Mr. Charles Darwin, we consider it 
to be entirely a delusion, as wc have endeavoured to show in 
Vol. XIV. p. 95. 

The injury done by'^worms in gaVdens’ is very considerable. 
By their casts they disfigiir*^. walks and lawns, and, by cutting 
through the roots, they injure more or less all plants what- 
ever; and particularly those which are weak, to which worms* 
always attach themselves more than to healthy plants, also j)lanls 
in pots. Seedlings of ail kinds are much injured by them ; 
because, when the point of the taproot is cut through, the seed- 
ling has no other resource, and unless it be vigorous enough to 
throw out lateral roots it dies. 

To destroy worms is fortunately a very simple process ; for 
such is the tenderness of their skin, that watering«:hem with anj^ 
caustic or bitter liquid deprives them of life in a few minutes. 
The cheapest caustic liquid is lime-water, which is ipade by 
dissolving half a pound of quicklime in 12 pints of water, and 
letting it stand a few minutes to clear. Before pouring it on the 
soil from a watering pot with a rose on, the wc^m-casts ought to 
be removed, when the effects of tl^e w'ater will soon become ob- 
vious, by the worms rising to the surface,* writhing about there, 
and in a few minutes dying. To hasten their death, some more 
lime-water should be poured on them after they come to the 
surface. The quantity of lime-watev requiredVill depend partly 
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on the depth of the soil, and the number of worm-casts in a 
given space, and partly on the state of the weather. Least will 
be required in shallow soils, moderately dry; and most in deep 
soils, either very wet or very dry. When lime is not at hand, 
potash, soda, or urin*e may be used; and a decoction of 'the 
leaves of walnut trees, of those of hemp, tobacco, or potatoes, 
after being partially dried and fermented, will have the same 
effect. Hand-picking may also be resorted t(f; but this requires 
to be performed in the nighttime, when4fche worms are on the 
surface of the ground, or immediately after rain. Worms in 
pots may either be removed by striking the sides of the pots which 
will disturb liie worms, and cause them to rise above the surface, 
or by turning out the ball on 
the one hand, and picking^ off* 
the worms, which seldom fail to 
come to the outside. To pre- 
vent worms from entering pots, 
a small cap (Jfg. 34. of the natu- 
ral size) has been invented by 
Mr. Barron, which, when placed 
over the hole in the bottom of rig. 34. 
the pot, admits the escape or 

w^ater, and effectually prevents the entrance of w^orms. It has 
been in use at the gardens at Elvaston Castle for several years. 
Oyster shells may be used as substitutes for this cover.] 



Art. VII. On the Hornet. By John \yicHTON, Gardener to 

Lord Stafford. 

Having troubled you on diflTercnt occasions with communications 
about bees, 1 have now some observations to make on hornets. 
During the season before last, a liornet look possession of an 
empty beehive in the apiary of these gardens, which stood be- 
side other hives containing bees. When I first observed the 
nest of the intruder, it w as about the size of a pigeon’s egg cut 
in half. It was fixed inside to the top of the hive, and then 
contained three cells. Two more cells were added on the fol- 
lowing day, and an pgg deposited in each of the five. In about 
four days the eggs were hatched ; but in the mean time more 
cells were formed wdtli an egg in each, and the nest of course 
enlarged. When I turned ^le hive upside down to examine the 
nest, the hornet*always seemed afraid,* and w^ould skulk behind 
the nest : but after th§ broocicame forth^ the hornet lost all fear, 
and I began to think of the old saying, that nine hornets could 
sting aliorse to death, and 1 thought it prudent to watch the 
opportunity whei\the hornet went 'abroad, to examine the nest. 
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May observes that the giant inhabitants of the vespary live 
in union with those of the apiary : but, fearing that the case 
might be otherwise, when more hornets were produced, with a 
view to limit their numbers, I pricked ail the brood except three, 
and part of the eggs with a pin. I supposed that the old hornet 
would take no notice of this ; but was surprised to find the nest 
entirely forsaken. The following day I observed the hornet 
near the spot, lo&king out for another place of settlement. I 
kept the forsaken grfts alive for some time, by feeding them 
with food obtained from tlie larva of w asps, by causing them to 
reject it from their stomachs upon a feather. This 1 offered to 
the young hornets, who devoured the fluid greedily. I tried 
them witli sugar, honey, and other sweet things, but nothing 
succeeded like the food obtained from the young wasps. The 
grubs grew till the cells could hardly contain them. With a 
view to remedy this inconvenience, I lengthened the cells with 
paper, but that did not answer the pmrpose : the grubs fell out ; 
and here ended my endeavours to rear hornets. 

There are two things in the above statement which may de- 
serve notice ; the fierceness of the hornet a Her the brood came 
forth, and the nest being afterwards forsaken. The fierceness 
of the insect at that particular time is in accordance with what 
appears to be an estal)lished law in other parts of the animal 
kingdom. The common hen, when she has young, will attack 
a mastiff. If the hornet’s subsecjuently forsaking the brood ap- 
pears inconsistent with her fierceness in defending it, we can 
only conclude that insect affection is, after ajl, less powerful than 
that of birds and quadimpeds. As it may be supposed that the 
hornet perished by sbmc accident, and that the second one I 
observed was not the same insect, I may mention that 1 did tne 
same, in the next season, to another hornet, and with the same 
result; its nest was forsaken. 

I am not aware if entomologists have noticed a change in in- 
sects when their brood comes forth ; and have no treatise to refer 
to at present, except the work of Buffbn, and a few' extracts 
from Reaumur. I find little worth notice in the former, who 
repeats the ridiculous story that a hornet will attack and devour 
a sparrow. The extracts from Reaumur are on was|)s; and he 
gives some curious accounts how they feed their brood ; which 
might lead one to suppose that his domesticated wasps, **as they 
are styled, had not the usual covering to their cells, pr that 
openings were made for inspection. This reminds me of a 
thing which I never could discover; how hdrnets and wasps 
enlarge the paper-like enclosure of <their cells, which is properly 
called the nest. For instance, the one of which I have been speak- 
ing, when first discovered, w'as about the size of half a f)igeon’s 
egg; and if it had not been disturbed, it wtyjld probably have 
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increased to the size of a large turnip. This could have been 
effected only by adding coatings to the outside, and cutting away 
the interior layers, so as to afford space for increasing the number 
of cells : but, as I ncyer could discover the insects in the act of 
carrying out the material thus cut aw^ay, I can only conjecture 
that they work it up for the structure of the additional cells, as 
they proceed. By this contrivance the cells jy’e always carefully 
protected. It is certain that when the jiest has attained the 
usual size, the coatings at^ more close and compact than while 
the nest is in progress. I lately examined a very large hornet’s 
nest, and found the cells enclosed by eight or ten layers of a 
substance liKe paper. This the insect may be often seen col- 
lecting from dry, unpainted wood; its mouth being admirably 
adapted to the purpose. — (iossej/ Hall Gardens^ March 7. 1841. 


Art. VIII. Further Results of the Experiments on the Application 
of Charcoal^ as a Mixture with Earth, for the Cidtivation of Plants 
in Pols, By M. Edward Lucas, Assistant Gardener in the 
Royal Botanical Garden at Munich. 

(From the Garten Zeituny' for 1840, p. 6G.) 

According to my promise, I now lay before my readers the 
experiments I have made in the application of charcoal to another 
purpose, viz. using it as a mixture with various sorts of earth. 
It showed here also the same extraordinary effect ; and all the 
plantfi that have hitherto been subjected to this treatment have 
been as much distinguish(*d by their litfcuriance of growth, as 
by the more perfect develojiement of their individual parts. This 
w'jfs particularly the case with tuberous-rooted plants, which, 
besides their perfect developement, had also a much longer 
period of vegetation ; so that the diflerciice in this respect, between 
those that were cultivated in their usual soil and those which 
had a mixture of charcoal, amounted to nearly two months. I 
w'as led to this by several trifling circumstances. 

A very suitable treatment introduced into this botanic garden 
of plunging pots with bulbous or tuberous rooted plants taken 
up every year, for a few wrecks after potting, or till they begin 
to shoot, in a model iite hotbed, covering them an inch deep wdth 
earth, was applied the previous year. A bed which had been 
used for sowing the seeds of tender plants in pots, and in which 
charc 4 )al asides were used for plunging them in, w^as appropriated 
to receive the ijewly planted species gf yi'riim, Begon/flr, Ges- 
ner«, Gloxin^^z, and Scitamineoe. The pots wdth these tubers 
were plunged to the rim in •the frame 'containing the charcoal 
ashes, jnd then covered over with loose mould from a dung bed. 

Before I proceed further, I canuot refrain from recommending 
this method, whkh. to mv knowledr^e. has not hfi^n Inner Wimivn 
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in German gardens? to all cultivators ; for nothing is more con- 
trary to the nature of those plants, than to set them in the open 
greenhouse to make their first shoots, where they are conse- 
quently in a dry situation. Most of them, when treated with a 
gentle equable warmth, like that of a previously used dung bed, 
will be much more fine than if placed in a higher and drier 
temperature. Watering the tubers before they begin to grow is 
very disadvantageous, and yet it would be absolutely necessary 
if the pots stood in a greenhouse ; we prevent the evil by mak- 
ing the earth in which the tubers are to be set sufficiently damp, 
only slightly pressing them down, and immediately covering 
them with earth in the dung bed. Only when the I alter begins to 
dry, it should be moistened all over with the watering-pot; and this 
operation should be continued till all the tubers have made shoots, 
and then each can be watered singly. With respect to preserving 
them through the winter, I have to observe that these tubers, 
as soon as they are taken in, should be placed in the greenhouse, 
not too near the glass, and the earth covered with moss, by 
which they will be prevented from drying up too soon, and the 
necessity of moistening the earth obviated. By such treatment, 
want of success in the cultivation of these splendid ornamental 
plants can never be complained of. But to our subject. 

These tubers, plunged in the ashes, soon shot up vigorously. 
As they ought to be grown in a high frame in summer, but w hich 
could not be immediately prepared, they remained in this low 
bed, which was only raised, dug wp, and ke):)t covered with 
earth. They absorbed a great deal, and re(;iiired watering every 
day. When they were taken up, most of the roots, as may be sup- 
posed, had grown over and under the pots; they had penetrated 
into the charcoal, and grown so strong, that it was absolutely 
necessary to replant the tubers in pots considerably larger 
in size. I, of course, mixed charcoal with the earth in which 
they were to be planted, in the proportion of ratlier more than 
half. All the above-named species showed extraordinary luxu- 
riance under this treatment; some were [)articularly rich in their 
inflorescence, and the green of their leaves was much more 
intense; in others, the period of flowering was of unusually long 
duration, so that while others planted in the usual soil had long 
ceased flowering, these continued to vegetate freely. Very small 
tubers, from which in the first year no flower was to be e3S:pected, 
flowered very beautifully, as was the case with Gesnera atro- 
sanguinea. The y^rbidem, namely those with spotted leaves, 
such as Calddium pictum, C. bicolor, C. discolor, C. splendens, 
C. pce'cile, C. haematostlgmum, C. Versicolor, &c., excited uni- 
versal admiration. Several species of Billberg/^z and Tillandsm, 
to which I also added charcoal, soon exceeded in luxuriance 
tl^ose that were growing in common earth. ^ From what was 
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before said of the Cacti, it may easily be supposed that they 
would flower well in a mixture of charcoal, which experience 
confirms. Hecht/a, stenopetala, which rooted so quickly as a 
cutting, has since thriven equally well in a mixture of charcoal. 
The splendid Mexican euphorbias, such as E. fastubsa ancT E. 
fulgens, showed a very considerable power of growth. Orange 
trees with yellow leaves, having had a layej of charcoal laid 
on after the upper surface of earth had been removed, soon 
recovered their green, colour ; tliis was also the case with gar- 
denias. We need not be very particular as to the quantity to 
be used, half charcoal may be used without injury; only care 
must be taked, as before noticed, that the charcoal should be 
exposed for a time to the influence of the weather, and the 
larger pieces removed ; and catering should never be neglected, 
as the greater porosity of earth causes it to dry up sooner. 

A very interesting circumstance took place with an old and 
very sickly plant of the Doryanthes excelsa. After this plant 
had been falling off* for two years, and in reality had no roots 
but one old and decayed one, it was planted in charcoal, and in 
tlie course of three weeks it began to shoot, and is since perfectly 
recovered; it is growing in a soil of one third charcoal. 

Ferns sown on fine sifted charcoal germinate quickly and 
well ; a number of species conic up in the charcoal beds where 
seed falls, and not only Gymnogramma macrophylla, and jPteris 
serrulata, but other rarer and more valuable species. 

A friend of nihic in the neighbourhood of Munich uses char- 
coal ashes for mixing instead of sand, ai^l he assures me that 
all plants, chiefly hothouse ones, and among the cassias, par- 
ticularly those with pinnated leaves, acacias, bignonias, &c., 
su'jceed extremely w^ell, and have recovered wonderfully from 
*their previous sickly state. 

My esteemed principal, the court gardener, M. Seitz, who 
acknowledges the importance of this use of charcoal, is now 
putting in practice a number of systematic experiments with dif- 
ferent sorts of charcoal, on all the families of plants, and it will 
only be at the conclusion of these extensive observations, which 
in spring are to be extended to garden beds, that a well-grounded 
opinion on the application of charcoal ashes in general can be 
formed. 

Art. l!k. Rf marks on the Application of Charcoal to the Grototh qf 
Plmfts. By M. W. Nkubert, Tubingen. 

(From i\ic*Gart(’n Zeitmg for 1840, p. 110.) 

In reference to the communications of M. Lucas, on his ex- 
periments of rootiiig cuttings in charcoal, I take the liberty of 
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communicating my experience on the subject. My experiments 
are not numerous, and 1 should have considered them too trifling 
when compared with those of M. Lucas, if in one important 
respect tliey had not proved the very contrary of his, namely, 
widi respect to the number of roots. 

In the year 1831 I made several experiments to cause Pri- 
mula pisc'nitens U) produce blue flowers, as is frequently the case 
with Hydrangea hortensis. After several unsuccessful attempts 
I had recourse to charcoal earth, such as is frecjuently found jn 
woods where charcoal has been. burnt. I took a plant of Pri- 
mula prae'nitens about two or ’three months old, with a very 
small ball of earth to the rooU^ and planted it in charcoal earth, 
where it grew luxiiriantlj’, but instead of the flowers being blue 
they weieof a bright red. A frievd, who was interested in my 
experiments, thought the cause of my failure in this instance 
was owing to the plantshaving a ball of earth when planted, on 
which account the charcoal could not take proper effect. To 
ascertain if this w^ere the case, I took some pure charcoal ashes, 
and planted a cutting of P. prje^'nitens in it, wliich grew’ in a short 
time, and produced many beautiful red flowers. As I use very 
small pots for my experiments, on account of want of room, I 
am soon obliged to transplant my cuttings; after a full quarter of 
a year I took the primulas out of the pots to transplant them, 
but 1 found, to my astonishment, very few roots, and 1 therefore 
replanted them in their old pots, in which they remained from 
spring 1832 to spring 1833. When transplanting my other 
primulas in spring 1^33, 1 also transplanted these, and found 
that, after being in the charcoal ashes a year and a half, they laid 
not made so many roots as the others, which had only been 
planted half a year in common earth. 

To examine the roots more closely, I shook away the w hole 
ball, and found that the plant liad three main roots, which were 
furnished with fine fibres and spongioles, and from the stem to 
the point were of a bright red colour, like the flowers. 

This discovery was of great importance to me, as, by this 
treatment, frequent transplanting and the use of large pots w'ere 
obviated. From this time I planted my primidas in charcoal 
ashes mixed with one half sandy bog earth, in small pots, in 
which they grew well, and produced abundance of flowers. The 
cuttings grown in 1832, in charcoal ashes, are still alive, and 
have stems 1^ ft. high, which have always fine crowns of leaves 
and flow’ers. I transplant these plants every autuhin, always in 
the same 2-inch pots, take away the half of the ball of roots, 
and any side shoots that are begidhing to appear, and keep them 
tolerably moist. 

These favourable results induced me to mix charcoal with 
earth for various plants, ana I always found -^hat the plants were 
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very healthy, and rooted easily in it, but did /lot produce many 
robts, as was the case with M. Lucas, but, on the contrary, very 
few. Perhaps the cause of the difference lies in the sort of 
charcoal used ; M. Lucas used fir charcoal, and I beech char- 
coal. It is very desirable that more experiments should be matie 
with different sorts of charcoal, to find what effect the different 
sorts have on the same species of plants. , 

Besides primulas I have made experiments in charcoal with 
leaves of Gloxin/Vr, Streptecarpus Rex«, Gesnera bulbosa, 
Crassula, Cotyledon, and y^sclepias carnosa, all of which rooted 
very soon; also with twigs of Hydrangea hortensis, Citrus, Jus- 
tice, Ferb^na*, Trachelium caeruleum, Pelarg6nium, Passiffora, 
and some Aloes, StapeI/«, and Cacti, which also grew extremely 
well. I was completely unsuccessful, on the contrary, with jf?ho- 
dodcndron, Plumbago capensis, and English garden primroses. 

I must also observe that I had no dung or tan bed for my 
experiments, but at first kept my pots in a common living-room, 
and for the last few years only have used a small green-house 
under the same roof as my dwelling-house. 

Although these trifling experiments have ha^no important 
results, they may serve as an encouragement to amateurs, as they 
show that no particular or extensive preparations are required 
for putting them in practice. 


Art. X.* On the Protection of Floviers in the Open Ground^ 
from Snails and Sln^s. By W. Walker, Esq. 

I ENCLOSE you a description of an apparatus of my invention, and 
which I, and several gentlemen in our neighbourhood, have 
fdund effectual in practice. The original, of which the enclosed 
is a cop}% was laid before the Society of Arts in 1839; but, as I 
find the Transactions of that Society have only a limited circu- 
lation, I conclude that a great majority of the cultivators of 
valuable plants (who are the parties to be the most benefited by 
the invention) may possibly never see the article referred to. 
This induces me to forward it to you for insertion in the Gflrr- 
dener^s Magazine ; and, as the season has arrived when its value 
may be appreciated, if you will have the goodness to give the 
same earl/ publicity you will the more oblige, Yours, 

Hidl^ March } 5. 1841. W. Walker. 

In the Advertiser of the 26th ult. appeareil an article, by F. R. Horner, 
Esq,, M.D., Hull, on this sulyect, 4lnich was copied from the Gardener's 
Chronicle, Dr. Horner acknowledged in that article that he was indebted for 
the siiggestioa of the principle to a scientific geutleman of this town. Mfi 
Walker, 54. Lowgate, is the gentleman alluded to, who has requested us 
to insert the following ktter, addressed to Arthur Aikin, Esa.. Secretarv 
18^. — IV. 3d Ser. 
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to the Society of Arts, dated as far back as June, 1839, upon the same 
subject : — 

r. “Hull, 54, Lowgate, June 26. 1839. 

“ You will receive herewith, carriage paid, an apparatus of my invention, 
which, if you will have the goodness, at an early period, to lay before the 
Society, in order that those who consult your valuable work may have the 
benefit, I shall be greatly obliged. 

At this season, any invention that will perfectly secure our dahlias, or 
other more delicate , plants, from the attacks of those voracious pests of the 
flow^er-garden, the Mollusca, must be highly acceptable. No one has had to 
contend with a more formidable array of this class than myself, particularly 
the genera Helix and Limax of Linnaeus ; and I am happy to inform you, 
that the galvanic plant-protector above mentioned, and sent herewith, forms an 
eifectual barrier against these formidable enemies. 

I have hacf them in use in my own garden for twelve months, and can 
assure you that, although during that period plants on all sides have suffered 
from these creatures severely, not a plant has been injured that has had the 
protection of the galvanic circle. 

The annexed drawing and description w'ill exhibit the apparatus and explain 
its operation. The galvanic plant-protector consists of a taper or conical ring 
of zinc, of the following dimensions : 6 in. diameter 
at top {a 5), the bottom (c d) 4J in., and the height 
(« c) 4 in. The top edge is flanged off about a cpiarter 
of an inch, an<L cut into numerous zigzag or vau- 
dyked points, as represented in the drawing. Im- 
mediately under this pointed flange another ring, hut 
of copper (E F), is neatly fitted, being exactly of the 
same taper as the former, and full 1 in. broad (/> F)^ 
supported in its place by dots of solder in three or 
four places of its circumference : these dots are repre- 
sented by the marks z z. Such is the apparatus ; its 
operation is thus : — The bottom of the zinc ring 
(C d) being pressed into the soil until the lower edge 
of the copper ring is about 1 ^ in. above ihe surface, 
the Mollusca may crawl up the zinc with impunity, 
but, on coming in contact with the copper, will receive 
a galvanic shock, and immediately turn away, or fall to 
the ground. 1 have repeatedly watclied them, and Fig. 35. Gn/mnic viant^ 
have observed they were extremely cautious in a[)- Protre/or. 

proaching a second time, I prefer the vandyked eilgc to a plain one, for this 
reason, if the larger of this tribe attempt to stretch across and above the 
copper belt, avoiding contact, they w'ould be incapable of holding by the points. 
In fixing the galvanic plant-protector, care must be taken to enclose within 
the ring the rods, with such plants as require them, as represented in the 
drawing, otherwise the Mollusca would find a ready road to the plant by the 
rod. The apparatus acts in wet or dry weather, and is therefore always in 
action. Its appearance in use is like a flower-pot, and 7ts cheapness, utility, 
and durability must insure its general adoption. 

I believe the same principle may be applied to walls 
for the protection of fruit trees, straps of zinc and 
copper being judiciously placed along the wall, and 
around the stem of each tree; the best position, in my 
opinion, would be an angic'of 45° with the wall. Su;*- 
pose a If, in the annexed, figure, to represent the sec- 
tion of a wall, c d the strap of zinc and copper, e b 
the ground line ; the angle c d b, I think, should he 
about 45°. In this arrangement the copper should clip 
the edge of the zinc strap, c, * 

In addition to the security from snaiif[ Sec^yl believe for Fruirtrevs on Waiu. 
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that that most destnictive insect, the Forficula auricularia Linn^sm, could 
- not pass from under the barrier (e d) without using its wings. I apprehend 
they could not hold by their feet to the zinc in its position c d, but would 
fall to the ground in attempting to pass from d to c. 

The practice of placing small flower-pots, filled with dry leaves, in an m- 
verted position over the tops of plant-rods is well known, and adopted tor 
capturing these insects. The zinc strap is admirably adapted to bring the 
same system into practice for the protection of wall trees, thus ; suppose, along 
the edge of the zinc strap next the wall, holes to be made, about an inch in 
diameter, one, two, or more yards from each other, and these closed by loose 
covers, of a shape capable of being^casily removed, and of holding dry leaves ; 
the gardener, by walking round his walls once a day, would be cmabled to 
secure great numbers of this destructive tribe, particularly dtiring the season 
before they take ^yng. This arrangement, T believe, would , operate thus : an 
insect creeping up a wall or stem of a fruit tree meets with distruction at d, 
and, being prevented from proceeding in that direction, instinctive!}^ runs hori- 
zontally along the angle, in search o( an outlet, when it very soon enters one 
of the openings with its cover full of leaves, the kind of shelter in which it 
delights ; others follow', until the spaces bctw'cen the leaves are full. 1 think 
this is not too much to expect, for in either direction the angle forms a channel 
to conduct the ciu*rcnt of insects into the very reservoirs where the gardener 
wishes to find them. I am not certain that the galvanic arrangement operates 
on these dry animals, but on the moist tribe Mollusca it does powerfully. I 
must now take leave of the subject, and beg to subscribe myself, 

Sir, respcctfiilly, your obedient Servant, 

\Vm. Walker. 

Arthur Aikin, Ksq., the Secretary at the Society 
of Arts, Adciphi, London. ’ 

Sometime before receiving the above communication we bad 
prepared the following paragraph from two articles which ap- 
peared in the GarJeJi€r\s Chronicle. 

The sensation of galvanisnt is produced Uy placing in contact 
plates of zinc alternating with plates of copper, witli a piece of 
inoist^ened cloth between each. T'his forms what chemists call 
tl^e galvanic battery; and it is by exciting this chemical power 
in its simplest and feeblest form, that the efficacy of the galvanic 
protector depends. If a snail or slug he placed on a plate of 
zinc, to which a narrow plate or strip of copper is fixed near the 
edge, and the zinc turned over it so as to form a rim of zinc, 
copper, and zinc, it creeps unmolested on its surface ; but as 
soon as it touches the rim where the copper is it receives a gal- 
vanic sliQck (its moist soft body acting as the moistened cloth 
above mentioned, and thus forming the galvanic circle complete), 
and immediately recoils, twisting itself hack, and rarely ven- 
turing a second time to touch the copper, to receive another 
shock. To protect a crop or plant, then, it is only necessary to 
have a zinc plate of syflicient length to surround it, of 5 pr 6 inches 
in breadth, with a strip of sheet popper 1 in.^ broad riveted to the 
upper part of the strip of* zinc, and the zinc turned over it so as 
to form a rim, as shown in fig, 37. The plate so prepared is to 
be set on edge round the bed or plfuit to be protected. The 
cost of the plates complete is sjiid to be about hd. a lineal foo4 
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so that a circiiIaV plate to enclose a space 
6 in. in diameter will cost about 9rf., or al- 
lowing 2d. for uniting the two extremities, 
lid. We have had one circular rim made 
by Messrs. Cottam and Hallen, Winsley 
Street, Oxford Street, witli tiie copper on 
the inside instead of the outside, and, having 
enclosed a number of snails and slugs in it, 
w^e find tliem, hitherto, effectually imprisoned. 

This vre conceive to be a more efficient test 
of the galvanic influence than employing it to protect a plant ; 
because, in the latter case, the creature may tui^n for food else- 
where, but in the former it must starve if it does not cross the 
galvanic boundary. — Coud* 
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Art. XT. On the Incombustibiliiy of the Larch. By H. L. L. 

Evelyn, towards the conclusion of his account of the larch, 
alludes to a supposed peculiarity in the w^ood of that tree to resist 
combustion. He refers to the story of a castle besieged by 
Cmsar, and preserved from conflagration by logs of larch w'ood 
heaped around it, and he introduces the line 

Et robusta Larix, igni mipenctrabilc ligniini. 

From the context, these words have been supposed to be an 
extract from Ciesar, and have been since quoted {Arhon^t. 
vol. viii. p. 2358. ; Library of Usbful Kko^iSoledgCj art. Planting, 
p. 125., &c.) repeatedly, as if from the works of that author. 
But neither the story of the Castle of Larignum, nor evep the 
word Larix, is to be found in any of the writings of Cff^spr 
now extant; and with regard to the line above mentioned, having 
lately met with it accidentally, I am enabled to state that it be- 
longs to the Parthenice of Baptista Mantuanus, not far from the 
beginning of the poem, 

Omne quod cxcellens opus ct sublime futuriun 
Difficiles ortus habet, incTementaque tarda. 

Sic Junco nemus Alcida* — sic tardior exit 
Populeis Abies rainis — sic Abide Pinus ( V Prunus) 

Segnior, et Pruno longe vivacioi* Ilex, 

£t robusta Larix igni iinpenetrabile lignum. 

It is certainly possible that Vitruvius may have derived his 
very circmjistantial story of the Alpine castle from some portion 
of Caesar’s writings which has not come dowai to us ; but the 
only occasion on which that cohqueroi'^ encountered any opposi- 
tion among the Alps is known to Iiave occurred in his passage 
of the Moirtit Genevre, at the very beginning of his Gallic 
campaigns, and we have his own brief account of that affair. 
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Evelyn seems to entertain some well-founded suspicion upon 
this alleged incombustibility of the larch, and refers to the note 
of the editor of Vitruvius Philander, who, it appears, put the 
veracity of his author tp the test, by trying the experimentr at 
Venice, and igniting a piece of larch in the presence of Kis 
Maecenas (Cardinal D’Armagnac), then ambassador to the 
republic. § 

It remains to be ascertained whether these stories of the im- 
possibility of igniting the larbh, narrated by Vitruvius and other 
Roman authors, be not so many more instances of the larix 
being confounded with the alerce (rhuja articulata) of Africa, 
(see Gard. vol. xiii. p. 512.). Perhaps, also, the submerged 

ship described by Witsen may, from its locality in the Numidian 
Sea, be presumed to have beeit built of the African alercej rather 
than of the European Zarix. 

March^ 1841. 


Art. XII. Description of a ivioae in wmch Mushrooms may he 
groxv7i under the Paths of a Hothouse. By W. Jones, Gardener 
to I. M. lyOIlier, Esq. 

In November last I considered it necessary to make some al- 
terations in a plant stove, the principal feature of which was 
the raising of the wlnde interior suriace 14 in. higher than it 
originally was. leaving completed the front and end passages, 
a thoiiglit occurred to me, that the vacuum in the rear might be 
filled to advantage with a tnush room-bed, })Iacing bearers for 
planks to rest on, as a substitute for the tiles with which the 
passj^ge was laid. I accordingly set to w’ork, filled in and beat 
(yviih a pavier’s rammer) four successive layers of half-dried 
unfermented horse-droppings. When done, I had 8 in. of this 
material as hard as a Wicklow black turf. The length of the 
passage alluded to is 30 ft. by 3 ft. wide; so that six 1^-incli 
planks, 15 ft. long by 1 ft. wide, cover the bed so completely 
that nothing is to be seen but the level passage all round ; and 
this, so far from being unsightly, I think adds much to the ap- 
pearance of the bouse, as heretofore this part of the house was 
rather damp, which is frequently the case in houses where the 
fire enter^at the flues, and passes along the front. In this house 
it goes along the front twice, and once along the back ; so that 
the water usedjn front to subdue the too great aridity of the at- 
mosphere, rising iy vapour, falls conden^sed in this as being the 
coldest part of the house. The planks ^tbsorb this humidity, 
and look neat and clean.' Themed itself, which is the finest and 
most protjpetive I ever saw, can be examined or watered without 
the least inconvenience, by raising tlui planks on their edges ; if 
they be soiled, they^an be laid on the flue and washed, or they • 
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may be coloured “to correspond with the tiles. A bed can be 
made on tiie same principle in any back passage wiiich is not 
too dry, nor the temperature too high (it should not exceed 
60^), with a neat step at each end, upon a lighter scale, say 
10 in. high, 5^ in. for dung, I J in. for earth, in. for mushrooms 
to swell in, and IJ in. for thickness of planks. All this can be 
removed in spriijig^ when the crop is gatliered. Beds treated in 
the manner I have described w’ill never give out any gases or 
effluvia calculated to offend the olflittory senses of the most de- 
licate female. I only intend these few hints for those who have 
not the convenience of a proper structure solely allotted for the 
production of this vegetable; for sometimes the best of ns fail 
in producing a good supply in sheds in the dead of winter. 

BootVrslowti, 7iear Dublin^ Feb, 10. 184*1. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of fVorbs on Gardeuingy AgricullurCy Botany y 
Rural Architectnrey lately publh/icd, tvith some Account (f those 
considered the more interesting, 

A History of the Vegetable Kingdom, embracing the Physiohsiy, Ctassijiratioti , 
and Culture of Plants, tvith their various Uses to lilan and the lower Animals, 
and their Application in the Arts, Manufactures, and Domestic Kconomy, By 
William Uhind. Parts L, II., and lit. 8vo. Glasgow, 1840. 

This work is written as a part of one entitled The History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature, and appears, from the following quotation, to be on a com- 
prehensive plan : — tt 

“ In treating of the vegetable kingdom, ♦he same simplicity of arrangement 
and perspicuity of description will be observed which characterise the excel- 
lent work of Dr. Goldsmith. The first portion will embrace the physiology 
of plants, and include a description of the structure and uses of the various 
parts, together with general views of vegetable culture, the gcograjihical distri- 
bution of species, and the economical products which vegetables afford. Tlic 
remainder of the work, under a simple and natural classification, will contain 
descriptions of particular plants, including those used for food, clothing, 
architectural purposes, and for the ornament and convenience of social ami 
domestic life. In this department will be found all that is enrions and novel 
in the vegetable kingdom. The full and popular manner in which the different 
subjects will be treated, and the mass of original and collected information, 
will, it is presumed, render this work superior to any of sirnilur extent and 
character at present extant. For the illustration of the tffxt, a very extensive 
series of engravings and woodcuts is in preparation. The work will be 
included in eight parts, price 2s, each, to form a handsome volume.*’ 

There are some well executed plates in the parts before us, and a number 
of woodcuts ; and the letterpress seems creditable to the author ; but of this 
we shall be better able to judge when the work is fartlie- 'advanr:ed. The 
work is cheap, and on that. account, independently of others, dc.scrves to be 
successful. 

Flowers and their Associations, By ArVii Pratt, author of “ The Field, the 
Garden, and the Woodland.” lS?mo ; coloured plates and woodcuts. 
London. 

A most agreeably written book, by a lady evidently well acquainted with 
• her subject, and impressed with its importance in cuUWating the young mind, 
by teaching it how to observe, and leading it to reflect. It forms *onc volume 
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of the Library for the Youngs now publishing by Mr. Kniglit, and, like all that 
gentleman’s publications, is excellent and cheap. 

A Scries of Ifotanical Labels for the Herhanum^ adapted to the resjiective Floras 
of Smith, Hooker, Ltndley, Macreight ; inctudhg One for every Plant hitherto 
recognised as indigenous /a the British Islands, Edited by a Corresponding 
Member of the Botanical . * 

Society of London. 8vo. [ U ,, ^ 71' 

London. 5s, ROSACLJE Jms. Icosan. Polygyn. 


Those who are engaged in 
forming collections of dried 
British plants will find this 
volume a valuable storehouse 
of correct labels, which they 
can cut off and tittach to the 
paper on wdiich their specimens 
are fastened. The annexed is 
a specimen of a label. 


FRAG ARIA moschata Buck. 

. “^FaAGARiA elutior Ehrh, 

JIa%rd>oy Sirauihftry Groves and hedges. 


Loc. 


Tem. I I Col. 


A 'Treatise on an improved Alode of eultivating the Cueumbei' and bfclon, so as 
to produce early Melons and Cucumbers all the Year with less Trouble and 
Expense than by the Mcllwds usually practised. With directions for growing 
and foreinz Asparagus and SeaAiah ; ^nd for destroying iroodlice. By 
George INIills, Gardener to the Baroness De Rothschild, at Giinncrsbiiry 
Park, Middlesex. 

In these days, wdicMi so many of our first-rate gardeners arc occupied wdth 
the Orchidaceoe, it is satisfactory to find one of the heads of the profession 
cultivating tlie cucuniher, and teaching the amateur how he may produce 
them in a frame or pit all the year round. It appears to us that one grand 
cause of Mr, Mills’s success is his emplo^Muent of sandy ()eat, o/owc, as soil 
for his plants in the winter season, without any mixture of rotten dung or 
leaves. The ()eat, c” heath soil, never retains water, and consequently never 
generatofi a <lamf) atiiiosphere, w hich is more or less the case with every other 
description of soil ; even thoroughly decomposed hot-bed duug, or leaf mould, 
both of which arc used by the Dutch in their winter forcing of the cucumber. 
Our more humid winter atmosphere seems to require a drier soil than 
that,, of the winters of Holland, and M. Mills seems to have hit upon it. 
Pines are grown in the same soil at Versailles, as shown at p. 17. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. 1 . General Notices. 

Covering Strawbeny^Beds with Netting stretched on a frame at a short dis- 
tance from the ground checks radiation, and consequently increases the 
temperature of the surface of the bcil. There is no doubt that much may be 
gained by covering.s of netting in early spring, from their effect in retaining 
both heat and moisture, whether by checking radiation, or diininishiug the 
effect of culd and drying winds. At the same time, during very hot weather, 
the net will diminish the effect of the sun’s rays, and when the soil has been 
cooled Uy too much rain, the net, if not removed, will prevent warm and 
drj'ing winds from having their full beneficial influence. Coverings of netting, 
therefore, will, under Certain cireuinstances, reqifire to he occasionally taken 
off for a few hours during the fines(;ppart of the ^la\v ami afterwards put on 
again. — Cond. • 

Americnn Blight (A^phui lanigera'), — Many prescriptions have from time to 
time appeafed in the Gardener's Magazine for the American blight. Oil de- 
stroys the insect, but is hurtful to the tree. Vitriol reduced to the consistency 
of sour drops faboiit s'Sven parts of water to one of vitriol, according to th^ 
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strength of the vitrioJ), if applied by rubbing well into the crevices of the 
wood, wherever the kind of hoariness produced by the insect is perceptible, 
we have found in practice to destroy the insect without hurting the tree : it 
is very penetrating. Hot water is apt to cool before reaching those insects that 
are in very inaccessible crevices. — R. L, KilmarTAock, Feb, 4. 1841. 

Pince and Coh permanent Botanical and Horticultural Tally^ mentioned in 
p. 86., is shown in figs, 38, 39. ; 
the former is a perspective view, 
and the latter an elevation of the 
cast-iron shank. The length of 
the shank from ;;he disk to the 
neck is I ft., and below the disk 
8 in. Tlie width of the shank at 
the neck is rather more than an 
inch, and at the lower extremity 
three fourths of an inch. These 
shanks can be affonled by Messrs. 

Cottani and Hallen at 4 j. Od. [)er 
dozen, or with a lead plate riveteil 
on, as \nfig. 38., at 8.v. per dozen. 

The size of the name plate will 
depend HI the number of words 
which are to be stamped or 
painted on it. These plates may 
be funned of sheet lead one 
eighth of an inch thick, and tlie | 
letters stamped with steel type, 
and filled in with white lead, the 
body of the plate being painted 
black ; or they may be made of 
wood thoroughly dried, soaked 
ill oil, painted black or a blue 
black, and the letters painted 
•white The disk, ’’on firm' ground, 
such as turf, wdll prevent the 
tally from sinking too far into 
the soil, or leaning to one side. 

On the w'hole, this tally pro- 
mises to be one of the best ,, , 

. ^*8- 38. hitherto devised for arbore- 

Tally for Tree* and ShruU., 

Ffew Besom for Garden Purposes, — Mr. G. Duncan, gardener at Levenside, 
always uses the twigs of the snow berry (Symphoria glomerata) for sw eeping 
walks, &c., which he prefers to either bircli or broom, as being more tough, 
durable, and easily obtained. The snowberry is a hardy free-growing plant, 
that will thrive in almost any situation, even under trees it grows well ; so that 
a ready supply of material for making besoms might be provided by planting it 
in any unfrequented place near the garden, where it could be cut when wanted, 
which should be done as soon as the wood is properly ripened, an^,* tied up in 
'bundles to dry before it is made into besoms for use.— Z. Glasgow^ Feb, 10. 
1841. _ 

Art. XL Domestic Notices,* 

ENGLAND. . 

Churchyards at Lancaster, — Since you were in this neighbourhood, we have 
had some new churches built ; and I consider the plans of the Churchyards 
deserving of notice in the Gardener's Magazine^ as they arc calculated to meet 
.the approbation of both rich and poor who may wish \o cherish dear remcm- 
brs.nces. — D, Saul, Lancaster^ Feb, 1841. • 


Fig. 
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Queen Pines cut at Prcslwold in October 1840, bv MrfBrown^^ Garden^ there, 
take the liberty to send you the weight or ten queen pines which were 
cut by my father, at Prestwold, last October. To some the weights may ap- 
pear almost incredible, but others as well as myself can vouch for the authen- 
ticity of the list. 


First 
Second - 
Third - 
Fourth - 


lb. oz. 

- 5 0 

- 5 4 

- 4 14 

- 4 8 


Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh - 


lb. 

- 4 

- 4 

- 4 


oz. 

() 

5 

4 


Eighth 

Ninth 

Tfnth 


lb. 0SS. 

- 4 4 

- 4 4 

- 4 12 


The ten together weighing 46 lb. G oz. good weight. When I was with Mr. 
Cruickshank at Coleorton, we cut two queens there wdiich weighed 5 lb. 
each, and that was the greatest weight we ever got the queen lo attain. As 
the old flue system, together with its old companions wooden lights, has suc- 
ceeded in growing such (I may say) fine fruit, what may we yet look for from 
the effect of metallic glazing, and hot water, which I think are far preferable 
— ir. lirowiu Mvvcimlc liall, Feb, 12. 1841. 

The Bokhara Cheer , — VVe havc*had plants from 12 to 14 feet high, and 
have saved from them a considerable quantity of seeds. Horses and all other 
cuttle and sheep are ver} fond of this plant, the smell of which is exactly like 
tiiat of Anthoxanthum odoratuni. It is a biennial, ami its strong fleshy roots 
decaying raj)idly in the soil will add to its riclincss, and form a sort of manure 
for the suct.’oeding croi). I could say much more in favour of this plant, but 
1 have not time. — li, Forrest, Kemington Kurseri/, Oct, 29. 1840. 


SCOTLAND. 

G/asgoir Botanic Garden, — The site of the old garden, which was bought 
lor 2000/. in 1817, has lately been sold for 12,000/., and 22 acres farther from 
town Ml a most beautiful situation have been purchased for 4400/. This new 
garden is at present being laiil out, and tlicre can be no doubt that when 
’omph^lcHl it will form by tar the most beautiful botanic garden in Scotland. — 
A, B ^i/asgotv, April (i. 1810. 

JcHpp'oni the Berries of IWhaa sangmneum. — A pot of jelly made from the 
berries of this shrub was exhibited at the autuinn*meeting of the Caledonian 
Horticultural vSoeicty, by Mr. .Tames Kellock, gardener to Mr. Younger, of 
Craigielands, Moflat, who received a premium. (^Fdinburqh Couranty Sept. 10. 
18 ^ 1 .) ^ 

• Fames of African Plants , — At the meeting of the British Association at 
Oliisgov/. Dr. Walker Arnot read a paper to show that a vast number of 
diflerent names had been given to many plants of the same kind ; and ex- 
pressed a ho|)e that some arrangement would be adopted by whicli the con- 
fusion thus created might be removed. (Xi/. Gaz,, Oct. 31. 1840.) 


Art. III. Retrospective Criticism. 

Mr, Penn's Practice in Heating, — In answer to your enquiries as to the. 
success of, my system of warming and ventilating hothouses, 1 beg to say that 
I have been in general very successful ; but, in some instances, there has been 
a deficiency of heat during the last most severe and trying winter, which I find 
has happened rtbt only to iny system but to every other. The experience of 
this winter has proved to me the expediency df putting the hcating-pipes in 
the front instead of the back of the houses ; and I also find it premrable ta 
have the pipes in a casing*above tne ground floor, rather than under it. 1 
have this winter tried the pipes uncovered, which I think, in some cases, su- 
perior to Covering them, in some cases where I have put up apparatus, I 
have found some slight alterations in the n;placing the pipes, &c., necessary ; 
which I find myself called upon tojnake without any expense to my employer^! 
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I have lately heated a i^ew house, 300 ft. long, and 40 ft. wide, for T. Ashton 
Smith, £sq., it was not finished till the latter end of November, when the 
bricks and mortar were all very wet and cold, as well as the ground and 
drains. The apparatus was put to work as soon as finished : of course it 
was not to be expected that there would be a su/iicient quantity of heat at 
first; which has been the case in this most extraordinary severe winter ; this is 
not at all surprising at a time when there has been a general complaint of want 
of heat under ail systems. 

I shall feel great pkasure in showing any gentlemen my houses and plants ; 
they will then be convinced that the fault is not in the system, though at first 
I think it was not applied by me in the most** beneficial manner. — John Penn, 
Lewisham^ March 15. 1641. 

Mr, PenrCs Mode of Heating and Ventilating Hothouses, — From the account 
you gave of it in the Gardener's Magazine for March, 18+0, and niy high 
opinion of the author, I was inclined to become quite a convert to the system, 
but a recent visit to the seat of T. A. Smith, Esq., Tid worth House, llants, 
has quite altered my views on the subject. ^ 

Mr. Smith being a gentleman of immense wealth, and particularly attached 
to horticultural pursuits, hail allowed the system to be adopted to great extent 
under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Penn, sparing no cx[)cnsc and 
grudging no sacrifice, to give the system a fair trial. Tlic result, I am sorry 
to state, terminated in utter disappointment. The heated air from the tubes 
in place of revolving, as shown by the arrows in your section, Vol. for 18+0, 
fig. 19. p. 122., remained perfectly stagnant and stationary at the top of the 
house ; and in place of being a ** uniform revolving heat,” as stated by 
Mr. Penn, was in reality remarkably partial, and deficient of the desired 
temperature, had it been general ; as a proof of which, during the late frost 
the houses and pits were completely covered with a sheet of ice and snow, 
except a small space at the top directly over each of the tubes (which in this 
instance were situated inside) ; the branches of the peach trees enjo\ ing the 
warm air from the mouths of the tubes were in full blossom, whilst the other 
branches showed not the least symptoms of excitement ; At the same tyue, the 
. houses and pits requiring a higher temperature could not be raised above +fP, 
the frost at that time amounting only to 10^1 This deficiency, I understood, 
was at first attributed to the improper attention of the men in charge of the 
fires. One of Mr. Penn’s foremen was immediately sent down, who, after 
sitting up all night, succeeded in only maintaining a lower temperature than 
the regular attendants, under similar circumstances. The fuel used there is 
the anthracite coal. Lest the desideratum should have arisen from fresh 
damp materials, absorption, and the like, a patient and protracted trial of a 
couple of months was still persisted in, after which the necessity of abandoning 
the system w'us deemed indispensable. The exposed pipes and movable sashes 
are now resumed and accompanied b^ their anticipated favourable results. 
A little reflection might possibly convince any one of the impracticability of 
keeping the sashes screwed down, as advised, during a scorching summer’s day. 
The powerful boiler erected by Mr. Penn still remains, and is much approved 
of, performing that work with ease, which, during the concealment of the pipes, 
it was incapable of. 

A large span-roofed conservatory, 300 ft, in length by 40 ft. in br«!adth, has 
during the past autumn and winter been erected at Tidworth House, for the 
culture of both horticultural and floricultural productions, and also to furnish 
an agreeable retreat and promenade for the family during the winter months. 
The interior contains two lar^e longitudinal beds, or borders, interrupted by a 
circle of gravel and a transyerse walk in^he centre of the house, one broad 
gravel walk in the middle, and two narrower ones on either side. It is heated 
by Mr. Penn from one large boiler; the hot-water pipes are arranged under 
the centre of the two borders, transmitting heated air to the house by means 
of cylindrical metallic tubes, about 20 ft. apart ; a line of circular gratings in 
the centre of the three gravel walks, intended to reeSve the cold air, com- 
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municate with the transverse drains in the interstices of the tubes. They 
succeeded with great difliculty in keeping out the frost during the late severe 
winter, and now the season is further advanced, and the weather more clement, 
the plants and vegetables look remarkably well, reflecting great credit on Mr. 
Saunders, the gardener, who is a young man particularly assiduous and per- 
severing in his habits, and of very superior ability. * 

It must be distinctly understood that no perceptible current of revolving air 
was ever discovered cither in this or the former-mentioned structures, during 
the closed state of the siishes, (naturally an ascent oil heated air from the 
tubes to their vertex, amounting, perhaps, to an agitating current, but no re- 
volution,) consequently ventilation was resorted to, and is continued in the 
uaiial way, and it is expected, before another winter ensues, the pipes will be 
exposed, and thus a due chance of the requisite emission of heat aflbrded them. 

It was glazed by Mr. Drake, with British sheet glass, which gives it a re- 
markably neat atid elegant appearance ; but the laps being entirely closed with 
putty, or other cement, an immense drip of condensed vapour is the con- 
8e(}uencc, which evil, it is thought, will lead to the tedious expedient of 
reopening the laps. — G. C, March 11. 1841. 

On tills eoniiiuinication we have to observe that we recommended Mr. 
Pemrs mode of heuling on the following grounds : 1. because it had attained 
what always has ajipearcd to us a very desirable object in hothouses (see 
Entyr. of Gnr(L, edit. 1824, p. 313.), the comidete circulation of the air 
within, without admitting any air from without, and without diminishing its 
moisture : 2. because Mr. Penn authorised us to state (see our Volume for 
JS40, p. 128.) that, in any case in which he was employed, if he were not suc- 
cessful, ho would reinstate the houses as he foiiitd them, at his owm expense ; 
so that no gciitlenuiii by trying his plan could he any great loser: and 3. 
knowing Mr. Penn to he a man of probity and jiroperty, we felt confident, as 
we now do, that he would he able, as well as willing, to keep his word. 

That Mr, Penn has not been successful either in producing sufficient heat, 
or in cflectiug a complete circulation of the air, in more than one instance, is 
a fact w iiicli cannot, be denied ; hut, us he has been most successful in the 
case oHiis own liouses, and also in those of Mr. Wilmott, the fault is evidently 
not in the principle, hut in itff application, Having brought Mr. Penn’s 
s}steiii into notice, however, we must leave it to w'ork its way among other 
systems ; and, though we are satisfied that the circulation of the air in hot- 
houses is an advantage, and that the system of cross drains which Mr. Penn 
• adopts is the best liithcrto devised for this purpose, yet we by no means ex- 
pect that every gardener is to agree with us iii opinion. We know that there 
are some who set little value on tlie circulation of air among plants, except in 
the case of setting fruits ; but we have never been among that number. In- 
dependently of the plants, the advantage of a circulation, in all liouses which 
are to be walked into in order to examine the productions, will not, we think, 
he denied, except by those who wish to deprive Mr. Penn’s system of all 
merit whatever. Were Mr. Ashton Smith’s conservatory ours, we would try 
Mr, Penn’s system two or three times, before we would give up the advantages 
of air in motion to walk in. 

It will he seen by a piv vious communication from Mr. Penn, as well as in 
the articlp by M. N. T., in our January Number, p. 42., that Mr. Penn has 
inade several improvements in his arrangements, one of the greatest of which 
is placing the pipes in front, and another is [dacing those in the middle of 
span-roofed hoiflses in an uncovered drain or box, with which the cross drains 
communicate. WitU respect to a passage in •the above communication in 
whicli the writer speaks of “ the iingracticahility of keeping the sashes screwed 
down, as advised, during a*scorching summer’s day,” we can only say that, if 
any thing of this kind has been advised by us, we are in error; if Mr. Penn 
has advisftl it it is rather singular, because in the summer season he always 
opens the top sashes of his own houses. •If the writer alludes to us, it must 
be to the following piiisage : “ Wlicn it appears desirable to change the air of 
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the house, this is not *done by opening the sashes in the usual way, but by 
taking the stoppers out of openings, in the drain containing the hot-water 
pipes, and communicating with the open air.” (Card, Mag,, 1840, p. 122.) 
This passage, it should have been stated, refers only to winter treatment, the 
article having been written in February. — Oml, 

Mr, Pmn's Mode of Heating at Chatsworth, — In our Volume for 1840, 
p. 578., we have stated that an orchidaceous house at Chatsworth is “ being 
heated by Mr. Penn,” and we have given a section of the house. Mr. Penn, 
as well as some other ^correspondents, has called our attention to the following 
paragraph in the Gard, C/iron, for January 30. “ There is no truth in the state- 
ment mentioned by a constant reader, that either the orchidaceous house or the 
vast conser\’^atory at Chatsworth is heated upon Mr. Penn’s plan. We strongly 
advise him not to adopt this inuch-talked-of method of heating, concerning 
which we shall have some observations to offer in our next number.” (Gard. 
Cfiroiu, Jan. 30. p. 73.) Wc were aware of the paragraph, but did not think 
it worth notice, being satisfied of the truth of our assertion in the passage 
to which we have above referred. Mr. Penn, however, looks upon it in a 
different light, and requests us to state that he has heated an orchidaceous 
house at Chatsworth, and that it luis given satisfaction ; in proof of whicli he 
has shown us a letter from Mr. Paxton, from which wc extract the following 
passage: “ I have great pleasure in being able to express my entire satis- 
faction as to the efficiency of heat at command, and the general w’orking of 
this excellent method of heating in the houses here. I perceive it is creating a 
great stir in Loudon’s Magazine, but people will continue to write about 
what is a riddle to themselves.” — (Signed) Joseph Paxton, Chaisivorlh Gardens, 
Jan, 13. 1841. 

See, on the same subject, Mr. Main, in p. 208. 

Mr, Nivens Stove for various Pnrpo.srs, (p, 40.) — I am surprised to find 
that any man with the slightest pretensions to practical knowledge in any of 
the departments of gardening should ever venture, in 1841, to propose, and 
far less to advocate, the adaptation of one house for so many purposes ; iind, 
according to his own account, with the most sanguine exi.ectations'of success 
in all. Should therefore the residt be such as Mr. Niven holds out, and the 
public are given to expect; wc may bid farewell to any thing like extensive 
ranges of glass being put up in future. Really one would suppose that, instead 
of Mr. Niven having been in the habit of enlightening the liorticultural world 
with something new, either in his tasteful suitable erections as a garden 
architect and landscape-gardener, or superior system of management, as one 
would be led to expect from his former, and I believe present, practice as a 
superintending practical gardener, he had just awakened out of a com- 
fortable sleep, wnich he had been snugly enjoying for these last thirty or forty 
years, and had written his article before he was quite awake ; so far does he 
appear to be in the wake of the march of improvcFnent on most of the topics 
he has advanced. For example, Mr. Niven talks of the youth of queen 
pines started at two yeai^s old ! Why, any practical gardener who knows 
any thing at all of growing pines would rarely have a two-year-old (piecn 
pine in his house ; as, under judicious management, with even the old-fashioned 
bottom-heating medium of tan, with all the risks of burning, as it is called, 
the queen pine will produce a better fruit, yes, a heavier fruit, fjnd 1 will 
vouch as well flavoured, at eighteen months as ever Mr. Niven’s would ; and I 
will allow him to add another year to his too early fruiting plants, with the 
advantages of his bed of nutritive matter, as a medium for planting in, as well 
as his magazine of moist heated air into the bargain. 

A^in, Mr. Niven, speaking of the gijiava ( /''sidiurn CattlevffWMwi), hopes 
that it will prove an interesting and desirable addition to the dessert. Why, 
Psidium Cattleya»aia has been proved to be what he, Mr. Niven, hopes to 
see it ; and was sent to table as a dessert fruit in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and also to the tables of nrtiny of the nobility and gentry throughout 
Rngland, a dozen years ago, ^ ' 
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Not only, also, does Mr. Niven’s horticultural stovQ exceed any thing here- 
tofore erected in its suitability to all sorts of vegetable productions, but in 
the manner in which it ex[)cdites their perfection : as, for instance, in regard 
to the cucumber, Mr. Niven affirms that, in six weeks from sowing, cucum- 
bers were cut from 18 in. to 2 ft. in length ! 

In conclusion, I beg to \>bserve that there is nothing I should more 3esire 
than to meet in competition with Mr. Niven and his pipe-heated vine borders, 
with one which 1 should lay down on the old-fashioned plan, which, for Mr. 
Niven’s information, 1 will state in detail. It is as fo|}ows : let the border 
be excavated 12 ft. w^ide, 3 ft. deep at the wall of the house, sloping to 4 ft. 
at the walk, along the side of .which is to be made a drain to carry off all 
superabundant water. Let then the bottom be pared and beaten as smooth 
and firm as it possibly can be made. Then fill in a layer of any dry rubbish, 
brickbats, if to be hatl, to tlie depth of one foot. Over this let there be 
closely fitted a Sod, of from two to three inches thick, with the grass side 
down, and over that the compost. The materials, and the component parts 
of which being a matter of opinion, I shall leave every one to judge for them- 
selves. Thus the border, w hen fitiished, would in compost be 2Tt. deep at 
the wall of the house, and 3 ft. at the walk. A border ))rcpared and planted 
after this method, protecting the stems and roots with litter in winter and 
early spring forcing, I will engage to furnish as well ripened wood, to produce 
as early and as abundant a crop, and as well flavoured fruit, as Mr. Niven 
can [)ossil)ly do with his cx[)ensivc pipc-heated border. Nay better ; for I am 
convinced that to heat ()ipes encased in the earth, so that their influence shall 
be felt one foot froju the drain or cut in which they are laid, will cause the 
earth to hecomc bilked to that consistency that every particle of that nutritious 
matter which constitutes the food of the plant would be utterly destroyed. — 
Cathii. Jicifasty March 9. 1841. 

Comparuticc Tewperaf urv of different Years, (p. 147.) — I have perused with 
much pleasure, and I trust some profit, the ingenious article on the subject of 
temperature by N. M. T,, though I differ from him in some particulars. In 
till! fir-, place, instc;pd of the average temperature not varying more than half 
a degra?, it will be found to vary as much as 5® ; so that the seasons would 
appear to be not “ invariably alike,” but rather invariably unlike. A warm 
SLinmier docs not alw'ays follow a cold winter ; though this is frequently the 
case. It is more certain that a series of cold seasobs is succeeded by a series 
of diot ones. I do not think plants can be acclimatised, Tliey arc, in my 
* opinion, iiiimutablc in their natures. A stunted exotic will bear, for instance, 
more cold than one grown so as to exhibit its natural vigour; but take a cut- 
ting from it, grow it as it grows in its native country, and it will be found to 
possess its original succiitibility. Seedlings, even w^itliout crossing, do vary ; 
and by always selecting the hardiest, a little may be done in the waj' of ac- 
climatising, in the course of successive generations, but not much. — 2^, 
LondoUy Feh.y 1841. 

Architectural Objects in Gardens. — You cannot think how cordially I agree 
with you in the opinion that no architectural object ought to rise out of dug 
ground. To b^kets, rustic objects, rockwork, and almost every thing, 1 
apply the same rule, and so outrageously fastidious am I on this point, that, 
in English or turf gardens* I cannot bear to see even shrubs do so ; even the 
dug clunijis in the grounds I fill so that the plants overstep, as it were, their 
bounds, and kiss the turf on each side, and cut or train them so as to main- 
tain their form perfect ; but I detest to see that form marked out by a staring 
piece of sodden cartt^. I could almost quarrel with you for digging round the 
hillocks in the Derby Arboretum. — N, M. T. Feb. 1841. 

The hillocks alluded to iwe not t8 be dug, but Snly to be covered with short 
grass till the plants are so far grown as to render this cure unnecessary. (See 
Gard^ Mag. for 1841, p. 542.) 

Shriveling of Grapes. — In p. 170. I observe an article on the shriveling 
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of grapes, by Mr. R. Errington, in which, I think, he misrepresents the article 
by me in p. 45. ; and, presuming that the Magiizine is open for mutual discussion 
upon gardening topics, I take this opportunity of forwarding a few remarks 
on Mr. Errington’s paper, as far as it relates to mine. In the first place, he 
states that Mr. R. Wilson ‘‘ has had a vinery, in which, whilst the atmo- 
sphere in the house was West Indian, the roots were at the same time under- 
going all the rigours of a Siberian winter.” Now this I do not mean to deny, 
but 1 would like to know w'hat Mr. Errington would have done if he had been 
placed in similar circu*nstances. Let him sui)pose himself at the foot of the 
north side of the Carter Fells, a range of hills, or rather mountains, which 
divides the counties of Northumberland aiul Roxburgh, with a large vinery 
just on the point of coming into flow’er, w'hich he had to attend to during a 
truly Siberian-like winter night. In such a manner 1 wras situated in Marcli 
1837. The previous month was very mild and fine weather, as was all the 
spring, taking it in a general view ; but, if Mr. Errington will take the trouble 
of referring to the several meteorological journals for March, 1837, he will 
find that there were eight days of continued frost in London, coniincncing on 
the 19th. Now', let him think what it woulil be in Scotland, where nature 
does not bless us with such mild winters as you have in England. I find on 
comparing my journal with the article by me in the Magazine, that I have 
made a mistake in stating that the external thermometer stood at 13° ; it w as 
at 18° upon the 24th of March, 1837 ; and I mentioned it only as an evidence 
against Dr. Lindley's opinion quoted by W. H. Mr. Errington, after alluding 
to the Siberian wdnter which he says oiu* vine roots w'ere undergoing, adds, 
alluding to me, “ now this he has done three successive years but, if he will 
take the trouble to examine my paper, he will find that I never so much as 
alluded to such a thing. 1 said that we never had a shriveled grape during 
the three years I was at Edgerston. Mr. Errington afterwards states that I 
said that by these means I obtained the medal at the Jedburgh Society ; this 
also is erroneous; and, in making the assertion, he has fallen into just the very 
error that he complains of your ('otswold correspondent committing, namely, 
jumping at conclusions, which, by the by, I think he ougiit not to have men- 
tioned w'hcn we take his own conclusions into consideration. I had it not in 
my power to take medals ; as 1 w'as at the time alluded to, in 1837, foreman 
under Mr. Thomas Weir, who is allowed to be one of the best forcing gar- 
deners in the South of Sc6tland. As 1 am upon the subject of the 'shriveling 
of grapes, which certainly is an important one, I may be pardoned for giving 
my opinion on it once more. As 1 stated before, 1 do not think that it pro- 
ceeds from coldness of the outside border ; that, of course, will have a ten- 
dency to weaken the vine, but it has nothing to do with shriveling. Nor do 
I acquiesce with W. H. in supposing that it proceeds from tlic richness of the 
border. 1 have seen a good many vineries, where I considered the vines over- 
luxuriant, in different parts of the country; and, when such is the case, the 
vines are generally long-jointed and unfruitful ; but, in my humble opinion, in 
many such instances, even that might be obviated by proper pruning, and 
ripening the wood well in the autumn. In any house under my charge, 1 
should not like to be tied to either one or two modes of pruning, which, 1 
presume, ought to depend entirely upon the habit of the vine. In fact, I do 
not believe there is one case out of ten, where shriveling proceeds /rom the 
border at all. In most instances it is the want of proper attention to heat 
and air, at that particular period of the growth of the grapes when they com- 
mence colouring ; and, where there is a miscellaneous collection of vines in 
one house, that period is attended with no small risk. V^hat strengthens my 
opinion is, the disease is not so prevalent in Scotland as it is in England, and 
consequently artificial means "arc to be the more relied upon, such as fire, &c. 
In fact, by superior growers, the fires arc never dropped at all, applying either 
less or more, until the fruit is all cut, and the wood well ripened ; s6 that the 
atmosphere is always dry^ which is^so essential to the proper culture of the 
vipe, as soon as the grapes commence colouring. Of the vineries that 1 alluded 
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to, p. 45^ the first was usually started about the first of January, and the next 
in April . — Robert WU^on, gardener to W, Grey^ Esq, Norton^ march 6, 1841. 

Transmission of Cuttings by FosL---» In p. 88. I observe a note respecting 
the transmission of cuttings by post, wherein it is recommended to wrap them 
in tin-foil. 1 consider the employment of this substance quite unnecessary ; 
for the only danger is that*of the cuttings being broken, should the letter be 
crushed or doubled across its length, aud against a force that would eflTect this, 
the tin-foil would afford but little if any resistance. — 2), Saul, Lancaster^ 
Feb. 1841. 


Art. IV. Queries and Anstvers. 

PREVEynSG Hares and Rabbits from injuring the Barh of Trees, — A corre- 
spondent in p. 116. enquires w'hetber there is any preparation which will 
prevent hares and rabbits injuring young trees. I have used very extensively 
a mixture of soot and milk, and found it very successful. The soot and milk 
should be well mixed together tilj they are of the consistency of paint, and 
af)plied with a brush to the stems of the trees when the weather is dry. I 
have used it for some years in the plantations here, where previously the ash 
trees, even of considerable size, were much gnawed by the hares and rabbits. 
The black colour which remains upon the trees for two or three years is of no 
consequence in a plantation, though it might be objectionable in a pleasure- 
ground or shrubbery. — W, Leveson Gower ^jun, T^tsey Place^ Godstone, 

prevent the Ravages of Hares and Rabbits on Forest Trees, (p. 96.) — 
To one gallon of coal tar add 3 Ui. of hog’s lard, increasing it to any extent, 
afiplying it with the hand or a painter’s brush (the former I consider best) to 
the height of 4 or 5 feet. This will prove an efTectual remedy, such being 
their aversion from tar, that, were a circle drawn round a tree at a small distance 
from it, they will rarely or never enter it. I need not add, this will not in the 
least injure the trees. — John Fish, Colney House ^ Hertfordshire^ Feb, 12. 1841. 

FeW* g resinous Trees, — What season do you consider the best for cutting 
down Wie timber of ' the spruce lir, Scotch pine, and other resinous trees ? — 
W, L, Gower, jun. • 

We should suy any time in the course of the wmter months, the sap being 
then in a comparatively^ dormant state. In Swcilen, and in the Alps and 
Pyrenees, resinous trees are felled during summer us well as winter, not 
^ because it is the best season, but because it is the most convenient one. See 
Arb, Brit., vol. viii. j). 2135. We shall be glad to hear the opinions and 
practices of practical men in Britain on this subject. — Cond. 

Painting Vines with Clay. (p. 96.) — Allow me to ask Mr. Fish whether 
painting vines with clay, soft soaji, and sulphur, is a cure for the curl, as well 
as a preventive of the hatching of the eggs of insects ? — IV. Wilson, Brag- 
den Gardens, Northumberland, Feb. 15, 1841. 


Art. V. Biography of the late Mr, William Beattie, F.H.S. 

From the commencement of the Gardencr^s Magazine it has been usual to 
notice individuals who have distinguished themselves in the profession, and to 
offer some tribute of respect to their memory when they have been removed 
by deala from tlic sphere of their usefulness, to the regret of their friends and 
of those who have qjthcr benefited from their advice, or profited by their in- 
struction ; to few could such a mark of respect be offered with more propriety 
than to the late William Beattie, FWH.S., who, filr a long series of years con- 
ducted the gardening and foresting departments, as well as the improvementa 
generallyfon the extensive estates of the Bight Honourable the Earl of Mans- 
field, at Scone, near Perth. I have long, expected that some of his pupils 
more competent thai» myself would have performed the task which I have 
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undertaken ; but, as no one has felt it to be his duty to do so, I beg to sup 
the omission by the accompanying memoir, for the particulars of which 1 am 
partly indebted to his nephew, my friend and fellow-pupil at Scone, Mr. Booth, 
now the gardener and general superintendant at Carclew, Cornwall. 

The subject of this brief notice was born at Wasthill in the parish of Old 
Rain, Aberdeenshire, in 1758, and from being an only son was originally in- 
tended for the church ; with this view his early years were passed at the 
parish school, where he obtained a far more liberal education than usually 
falls to the lot of tho$e who even at the present day adopt the profession of a 
gardener ; and to this very circumstance did he often look back with great 
satisfaction, and ascribe much of the success and happiness that attended him 
through life. Just as his friends had made arrangements for sending him io 
college he had the misfortune to meet with a serious accident which confined 
him for a long time, and ultimately had the effect of completely altering his 
future plans and prospects ; the delicate state of his health rendering a change 
advisable, he removed to the neighbouring parish of Moneymusk where some 
of his friends resided, and there he formed the resolution of becoming a 
gardener. Sir Archibald Grant, justly celebrated as one of the greatest 
planters of his time, and of whom Scotland has reason to be prOud, was then 
carrying on extensive alterations at his seat ; and, considering this would be a 
good school, he made application, and was successful in gaining admission to 
the ^rdens of Moneymusk, where he served his apprenticeship ; on its ex- 
piration he went to Edinbiirgli, and was employed at Arniston, the scat of the 
then Lord President Dundas, at that time a noted place for young gardeners. 
From thence he went to London, with letters of introduction to his coun- 
trymen, Mr. Malcolm, the eminent nurseryman at Stockwxdl, and Mr. Forsyth 
of the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea ; and, by means of their recommendation, 
he soon succeeded in obtaining the situation of gardener to the Marquess of 
Bute, at his seat in ilampshire: but the greater part of the time (nearly 
twenty years) which he resided in England, he acted as land-steward and 
prdener at Losset Hall in Yorkshire, and to the Duke of Dorset, at Knowle 
in Kent. His intimacy with Mr. Forsyth continued iiiUil the death of the 
latter, in 1804j it was entirely through tliat gentleman he was introduced to 
the late Earl of Mansfield, t'lnd received his -appoiniment to Scone, where he 
lived for nearly thirty-four years. The formation of the gardens, and con- 
ducting of the very extedsive alterations and improvements during this long 
period, at that princely place, will remain for many years as a proof of •bis 
talent and ability. He was kind and considerate to those cmi)loyed under him ; 
and 1 believe nothing gave him more real pleasure than to see his young as- 
sistants endeavouring to improve themselves in matters regarding their pro- 
fession, or to hear of their good success in life after they had left Scone. On 
his retiring from the arduous duties of his situation in 1837, the late Lord 
Mansfield not only allowed him to retain his salary, but presented him with 
several articles of value. Amongst the latter, an elegant silver box, engraven 
with an inscription expressive of his esteem anil regard. Indeed all the 
members of that noble family were unremitting in their attention to him during 
the remainder of his life. 

He was a corresponding member of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
and a fellow of the Horticultural Society of London, to both of which he con- 
tributed one or two papers, which are published in their Transactions, He 
was married, but had no family, and died on th» 2d of April, 1839. His remains 
were interred in the churchyard at New Scone, (as well as those of Mrs. 
Beattie who survived him only twelve months,) near tc the monument now 
erecting by public subscription to commemorate the unfortunate Douglas, 
who was mso at one time his pupil and kssislanti — James Duncan, 

Park\ AUon^ HanU^ March 3* 1841. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. List* of Plants adapted for a Conservative Wall^ mth 
Remarks on some of the Species. By John Scott* 

I\ accordance with your wish/expressed on the cover of the Gardeiur^s Ma^ 
gazinc for Dec. 184<0, I have forwarded to you a list of plants calculated for 
a flued (or otherwise heated) wall, whh the means of protection, similar to 
that at Chatsworth. I have arranged it according to the natural system ; but 
I have omitted the sub-orders on purpose, in order ^to shorten the article as 
much as possible. lam afraid you will think that it is still too voluminous, and, 
perhaps, that 1 am too sanguine with regard to some of the species ; but, 
as I have not insc^rted any plant upon the authority of others, but have con- 
fined myself to my own knowledge and experient^e on the subject, I send it 
with the greater confidence. As it may be aMted whence I drew my ex- 
perience, I answer, that the greater portion of my life has been devoted to 
the pursuit of botany and gardening. Early taught to range the mountain 
steep in search of plants, 1 naturmly imbibed a taste for them ; for, at the 
age of 14, 1 had acquired, perhaps, more hard names than generally fall to 
the lot of gardeners. At that period the names were chiefly cryptogamic ; 
but sinccftTien a much wider sphere of botanic research and floricultural action 
has been my hap. • • 

' Bred in some of the best plant gardens of Europe, I have had an opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with thousand.s of sjiecies little known to some 
of my brethren of the spade. Amongst these gardens, that of Edinburgh 
was a field rich with interest and instruction to me, and particularly in the 
kind of plants composing my list ; and it was from the herbarium and notes 
I made there, and at Biel in East Lothian, that 1 have principally been able 
to compile it ; altliough I have pressed into my service many species from 
other collections, indeed, wherever I may have seen them tried out. At 
Clermont, under Mr. M4ntosh, I had facilities of testing a great *many 
kinds, both in the open borders and against the walls. Nor have 1 been in- 
attentive in visiting the nurseries around London, and in gleaning what infontia- 
tion 1 could on this very interesting subject. But the most important collection, 
and that which abounds in the greatest number of species, and from which 
I have drawn liberally, is tlic Jardin des Plantes at Paris, numbering about 
18,000 kin(]s. Here 1 had an opportunity of reconsidering nearly all that I 
had known ueforc on the subject ; and, although 1 have perhaps enumerated 
some species little known in England, yet our communication with our neigh- 
bours IS 'so easy,* that they may soon be procured. Thus far I have endea- 
voured to show that ^my list is not founded upon a theoretical, but upon a 
practical basis ; and, should it be the means of causing even one more plant to 
be cultivated out of doors, I shall feelinore than repaid for having furnished it. 

Here I had intended to have made a few remarks upon the building, heat- 
ing, and gcticral inanagemcnt of a conservative wall, but I find that I must 
postpone these to a future opportunity. • 

Milford Nurserp^ Ja0. 28. 1841 

184r. — V. 3d Ser. 
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Those species marked 

l^munc^ddcecB, 
n^matis L. 
f 6hincnsis Relz. 
*jap6nica Dee, 
f florida Thunb, 

-tflore pleno A, B, 
♦Sieboldtt D. Don. 
*cserulea Lindt, 

♦crispa B, M, 

Winfemceas R, Br, 
Illfcium L, 

*floridhnum Ellis 
anisatum L. 
parviil6rum il/ic//.r. 
Winters Willd. 
aromatica Willd. 

Magnollkceae Dec, Si/st, 
Magnolia L. 
‘fgrandiflldra L, 
+several varieties. 

* -glauca L, 
't'conspicua Satis. 

■ -purpurea B, M, 

* 'gracilis Par Land. 

- Tuscata Andr, 

* -puinila Andr. 
DtUenmc&si Dec, 

Hibb^rtia L. 

Cunninghamia R. Br. 
volubilis L, 
dentata B. R. 
groBsularisefoIia B,M. 

Schizandrdcece Arb. Brit. 
Schizundra MicJix, 
coccinea Michx, 
Kadsura Willd. 
japdnica WUtd. 

Menispermdccee Dec. Pr. 
Cdcculus BatJi. 
♦carolinus Dec. 
Menisp^rmum L. 
fcanadense L, 
•fdaiiricura Dec. 
'fjsmilacinum Dec, 
longifolium Horl. Par. 

Berberaceac Lindt. 
Berbcris L. 

^dulcis Sw. 

f rotuodifolia Horl, 
+mipetrif6Ha iMm. 
Tdealbata B, R. 

^ Mahonia Nutt, 
ffasciculhris Dec. 


with a star (♦> are the i 
dagger (f ) tne most so. 

♦nervosa Nutt. 
+j4quifdlium Nutt. 
•frepens G, Don 

And probably all 
the new sorts sent 
home by M. Hiu^tweg. 
Nandina L. 

'l-donicstica Ii. . 

Vumaridcea: Dec. Syst. 

Adluinia Dec. 

♦cirrhosa Dec, 

Crucidcecc Arb. Brit. 

Mathiola L. 

♦fenestralis Jacq. 
Cheiranthiis L. 
*mut6bilis B. AT. 

frutescens Pers. 
♦/inifolius Dec. 

./beris L. 

♦semperfl^rens (?) 
gibraltarica B. Al. 
jLepidium L. 

♦graiTiinifolium Cav. 
ABthionema Dec. 
fincmbranacea Hort. 
♦rorifolia IT. Paris. 
Moricand/a Sw. 

arvi^nsis Stv. 

Fella 2/. 

f Pseudo-Cy tisus L. 
Zitla Dec. 

?nyagroidcs Dec. 
CVimibe L. 
fruticosa Dec^ 

Capjmriddcecc Lindl. 
Capparis L. 

♦spinosa L. 
ovata Desf. 
aegyptia Detil. 
Bescddccce Dec. Thcor. 
/ecseda Willd. 
glaijca Sj)re7ig. 
,5COf)aria Spreng. 
fruticulosa Spraig. 
Qistdccee Lindl. 
r/fstus L. 
incanus L. 
cymosiis Pun. 
jralvisefolius 1j. 
♦latifolius Sw. 
lieliapthemum Touru, 
♦Libanotis Willtl, 
♦algarvense Pun. 


lore hardy; those with a 

♦formosum Dun. 

Many other species 
are equally beautiful, 
and well calculated 
for the bottom of a 
wall or rock work. 

Volpgaidceee Arb. Brit. 

Polj'gala L. t 

oppositifolia B. R. 
grandiflora Lod. B. ( 
brujteolata B. AT. 
spcciosa B. R. 

Muralt/a Dec. 

Ileister/a B. M. 
mixta Ji. AT. 

Miindia Dec. 
spinosn Dec. 

Piltospordccre Arb. Brit. 

BillardicTa Sm. 

sciindens Sw, FI. Ansi. 

♦longiflora B. Alag. 
imitabilis B, AT. 

♦ovalis Lindl. 

Sollya Lindl. 
hcteroph^'lla Lindi. 
linearis Lindl. 
angustifolia Lindl. 

I'ronaya Lind*, 
elcgans Lindl. 

Pitt6s[)orum Banks 

*7\>bij'a Ait. 

fol. varicgati^7f«/7. 
undulatuni B. U, 
tonientosum Bonji. ‘ 
hfrtuin Willd. 

Bursaria 

spinosa B. AT, 

F/YZ?i/:cwiaeeaB Dec, Prod, 

Frunkenta L. 
cor3'mb6sa Desf. 

Canjophvlldcea* Arb. Br. 

Dianthus L. 
arbdscula.i?. R. 
fruticosus Ft. Gr. 
carolinianus. 

♦C^ii».yo|)h(llus L. 

, ♦fruticosus Horl. 

Drypis L. 
spinosa L. 
lAndcece Arb. Brit. 
Liniini L. 

^ ♦flilvum Willd. 
trigyniim L. 
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quadriAMium 
suiiruticdsum 
arborcum L. 
mondgynum Hort, 

yialvdcecc Dec. Prod. 
M&lva L. 

^coparia Jacq^ 
capcnsis B, It, 
asperrima Jacq, 
miniata Cav, 

* 'Crecrtw« Hort. 
*Miinro2«wa B. R. 
rosea Flor, Mcjc, 
obtusiloba B?M, 
Lavatcra L. 
acerifdlia Lo». 

O'lbia Cav. 
Pseudo-Oibia Poir, 
triloba B. M. 
*inaritirna Dec. FI, Fr. 
//ibiscLis L. 
hispid us B. R, 

Bomhdevee Dec. Prod, 

Plagianthus Font. 
divaricatiis Forst. 

Slcrciilidcece Lindl. 
Stcrculia L. 

/datuiii folia L, 
B^fltnerixicavc. ^ 
rommersdnia Anti, Uqi. 
dasyphyila And. 

La.ntq}ctaldcccc. 
Thtimasia Dec. 

' j^oiandcca Dec. 
Hennann/ff L. 
pliciita Jacq, 

^alvifdlia Cav. 
scabra Jacq, 

Muhern/r/ L. 
piiinata B, M. 
iiiclsa B. M. 

'TUidccoi Dec. lirod. 
ISntelea B. M, 
arborc^ens B. M, 
Sparrnmnma B. M. 
afriedna B, M, 


EkeocarpacciB, 
Elseocdrpus Burm. 
cyaneus B, B, 

Gordomke^, 

'Stu&rtM Wflld. 
♦vir^nica. Willd, 
Gorddnia Ellis 
^Lasianthus L, 
♦pubescens Pursk 

^CanieUiikc^iXi. 
Camelliff L. 
japonica L. 

Many varieties. 
Thea L, 

^vjridis L, 
eur>6ides Lindl. 
olcifera B. R. 
Saxdnqua Thunb. 
?»alifldra B. R. 
reticulata B. R, 

Auranlidccic llort. Lign. 
Citrus L. 

A/edica 

Liinetta 

Linidnum 

dcida 

aiirantiuin L,^ 
Ih/pcricdeca' Lindl. 

//ypericum L. 
can^riensc L. 
putuluin Tlitmh, 
UiYiluvi B. M. 
baleuricum L, 
rosmarinifdliuni Dec. 
rni|)ctrirdliuin Witld, 
C’dris L. 

fasciculdtum Jsam. 
And several others. 

Acerdeetv Lindl. 
A\cr L. 

^obldnguni Wall. 
palinatum Thunh, 

Dor/o^seaccae Dec., 
Dodonri?'a L. 
triquetra Andr* 
flfsplenifdlia Rudg. 


"BLeUdeea: Dec, 
Afelia L, 

*Azedarach L. 
australis Swt, 

A beautiAil plant of 
this fine tree, that* had 
attained the height of 
18 ft. and 3 in. diam. 
Vas killed in 1838 in 
the .Tard. des Plantes. 
It fiowered profusely 
every ytrar. 

Ekebcrgia Lam. . 
capensis Lam, 

yUdceoiLmdl, 
C'msus L. 

capensis Wittd, 
^quinata Ait. 

Killed at Paris to 
the ground in 1838. 

Tropceblea: Dec. Prod. 
Tropai'oluni 
aduncum B, R, 
pcntaphyllum B. R, 
tricolorum B, M. 
brachyceras B. M. 

Oa'fl/jdc<a?J)ec. 
O'xalis L, 
creniita HoH. 

l^ijgophylldccai Ilort. L. 
Fagdnifl Dec. 

arabica Dec, 

Larre« Cav, 
iHtida Cav, 
Zygophylliim L, 
fcc'tidinn L. 
dlbiim Dec, 

Butdcc^ Dec. Protl. 

-Riita.jL, 

ahgustifdlia Pers. 
albifidra B, M, ^ 
chalapensis Hart, Par, 
Aplophyllum Juss, 
suaveolens Don 
/inifdliuin Don 
Adcnandra WiUd, 
unifidra Willd, 
specidsa B, M, 


§ These five species ought to be^lantcd on a, very porous subsoil or well- 
drained border, and exposed to the full sun in summer ; for it is a mistaken 
practice of many to shade oranges during the summer months. On the Con- 
tinent thd^' are always exposed to the hottest sun, which is rational, as the 
wood has the advantage of being better ripened, and, is consequently enabled 
to resist the winter bexter. 
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Emplunrum 
serrulatum Sw. 
Corrae'fl L. 
alba Andr, Hep, 
riifa 

pulch^Ua Siif, 
speciosa JB, R, 

Zx&na 

Smithii Bot. Rep. 
Corideeie Hort. Lig. 
Cbrii^ria Kiss. 
*sarmcnt6sa Forst. 

Cetast?'dcecc Dec. 
jEnonymus Tourn. 
*jap6nicus Thmib. 

•fol. ar^f^nt Hurt. 
*f6l aureis Hort, 
lucidus D. JDon 
Cclastrus L, 
punctutiis Dec. 
tetragon us Dec. 
Afjuifotidceof Dec. Prod. 
Casshie L. 

capensis L, 

HartogiVz Dec. 
capensis L. 

This is quite a dis- 
tinct plant from what 
is generally sold in 
the nurseries for it, 
viz. a dwarf’ variety of 
common laurel, 

7iex L. 

*Ferddo Lod. B. C., 
fine species. 

Dahbon Willd. 

Casshw Catesb. 
♦vomitoria Javq, 
sjieciosa Ilort.^ very 
fine foliage. 

'Rtiamndccfc Lindl. 
>ffzyphus Toum. 

/^otus Desf, 

Spina Christi Lani. 
niticla Roxb. 
flexuosa Walt. 

Pkylica pJiimosa //. R. 
ii^h^mnuH Imw. 
crenulatus AU. 
prinbidcs 

Relanilla l^ongniart 
obcordata Rrig, 
Hf>yeni« Lain. 


Pomaderris. 

♦prunifdlia Hort, 
Coliibrina Rrongniari 
tridbra lirong. 
Ceanbthus L. 

^^aziireiis Desf, 
♦americanus L. 
♦oVatus Desf. 
*intermedius Piirsk 
nepaleiisis Wall, 

i?/’i/Miaceae R. *Rr. 
Brun/rt Roem. et Sch. 
criedides R. cl S. 
formbsa R. et S. 

HomaUndccts Lindl. 
Black weIhV^ Deo. 

/agifblia Dec, 
Aristotcl/r/ L’Herit. 
*AIdrqui LTIerit. 

*fbl. varieg. Hort, 
Azarflf R. et Pav. 
^tlentata R, cl Par, 
AymcardidccfV Lindl. 
Pistacia L. 

atlu Utica Desf. 
i?hus L. 
albida R, et S, 
lobata Dec, 

Echinus L, 

JMoJlc L. 

Duvaua Kth. 

. *depcndens Dec*. 
latifblia 6V//. 

♦dentata Dec, 
C'nebrum L. 
tricoccum L. 

Legumindeea: Arb, Brit. 
Sipltdra Br. 
umcrocarpa Bot. Cab. 
velutina B. R, 
Edw6rds/a. 

^grandiflora IS. At. 
♦chrysophylla li. R. 
*‘microph\lla IS, M. 
Virgilia L. 
capensis B, M, 
aurea Vllerit. 

•j-lutca A€ichx. 

Although this fine 
Jree is perfectly hardy, 
yet I think it deserves 
< a place iicrcofrom the 
beauty of its flowers! 
Maerdtropis Dec. 
fas'tida Dec, 


foe^tida Dodd, 
latifblia Dec, 
Pipt^nthus Stv, 
nepalensis Sw. 
Podalyrifl R. Br. 
sericca IS. Af. 
biixifblia B, R. 
CalHstachys Dec, 
lanccolAta* P. R. 
Brachysema Br. 
lati&lium B, R. 
undidatum B. R, 
Gompholbbium 

polynjbrphum B. AT. 
Jacksbnir/ U. Br. 
fcoparia Lodd, B, C. 
reticulata Dec, 
Viminaria B. AT. 

denudata B. AT, 
Sphmrolbbium Smiib 
vindneuni Sni. 
Dillw'vnw Sin. 

^uniperina B. C. 
Eiitaxia R. Br. 
wiyrtifblia Br. 
pungens Sw. 

Eiichilus B. R. 

obcordatus B.It. 
PultcnacV/ B. M. 
stricta B. M. 
</aphndides 
S^bumbellata iff ) 
Davies/V/ B. M. 
latifblia B. AT, 
mimosuidcs H. K. 
idfcina Andr, Rtp^ 
ci>rdata B, R, 
Mirbelfo B. M. 
reticulata B. AT. 
dilatata IS. R, 

Ilbvcrt Dec. 
laiiceolata B.AT. 
purpurea Sw. 

Celsi B. 11. 

Bossirt?'rt Vent. 

iS^cc^ipeiulriiim real. 
rufa Dec. 

Ooodia Sulisb. 
latifblia Sail 
piibesccns B. AT. 
Sc6ttiajil, K. 4- 
dentuta //. A' 
T^iiipletbijwi B. M. 
retiisa B. R. 
g/aiica B. AT, 

Lipuriii B, AL 
sphaj'rica B. M. 
liriestlcyo Dec. 
villbsa Lai. 
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vestita J7. AI, 
llallza Dec. 
aliita Ucr. 
cordata J/tn/, 
Crotaluria JJcc, 
elcgans I/or/, 
Loddigcsin B. M, 
oxalidifolia 2?. Af, 
^iithyllis L. 
i^arba JoviV L. 

L. 

eiinacea L. 
rytisoj'des IJcc. 
r/'lcx L, 
australis Clement, 
6rcnista Lam, 
elevata Pair, 
canariensis //. R, 
/inifblia B, A/, 

: 

i? • r 


i Dec. 

iUS Ilorl, 

pus Dev, 
icus Dev, 

D, 

crispa L, 

A^iti ix Dec, 
arcrftiria Dvr, 
angustifolia Lam, 
Mcdicago L, 
arborca L, 

'inifblia Hort. 

• Dorycium Dec, 
*.siiffi*iiticbsuiu Dec, 
inicroplj^llum 
Z/btus L, 
r/nthyllbidcs rent. 
atropurpiireus 
jacobac'us B, Af, 
crcticus Cav. 
Psoralca L, 
biturninbvSa L.'^^ 
glandulbsa Se/i^, 
tcnuifjlia Jaetj. 
can^scens Dec, 
amcricana Jack, 
Oarmii^iaelw 14 . Br. 

australis ^ 

Indigdfcra L. 
australis 
sylvatica Bieh, 
Duinasta«Dec. 

villbsa Dec, 

DMeA Dec. - • 
pbyiuatbldcs Dec, 


Tephrbsia Dec, 
fop/ioriiidcs Dec, 
hispldula Dec, 
Amdrpha L, 

• *glabra Desf, 

*nana Nutt, 
canescens Null, 
Robitiin L. 

*htspida L, 

Coiirsetiff Dec. 

tomentbsa Dec, 
Calbphaca Fisch, 
*wolgarica Fuch, 
Swainsbnta Salisb. 
galegifblia Brown 
coronillaefblia Salhh, 
albifibra/jf. R, 
Lessertia Dec. 

procumbens Dec, 
Suthcrlandia Brown 
^frutescens B, AI, 
iiiicrophyila Burch, 
yistragaliis Dec, 
cephalbtcs Putt, 
frutiebsus PalL 
Coronilla Neck, 

7imcea L, 

^Valentina L, 

*gluuca L, 

Hippocrepis Brit, Ft, 
baloarica Jacq, 
//cdysaruni L, 
fruticusuin L, ^ 
Lt'spedcza Michx. 

friitesccns Dec, 
("liuntims 
puniceus Hort, 
jKl)cnus L, 
crutica L. 

Hcia L. 

capensis Dec, 
X/athynis L, 
’"^grandiflbrus B, Af, 
•latifoliii^ F. Bot, 
^albifibrus Hort, 
O'robus L, 
atropurpiireus Desf, 
many other species 
belonging to Kicicas 
(although hardy) are 
particularly deserving 
of u place on a con- 
servatory wall. 1 Jjave 
• only Aiunierated a f6w, 
as representatives of 
the tnbe. 

Kennedy^ Dec. 
rubiciinda B, Af, 
prdfctrata B, Af, 
w 3 


* Marryatto B. R. ? 
coccinea B,R, *1 ^ 
inophyila B, R, jij 
tricolor B. R, ^ 
pannosa Hort, ' -g* 

dilatkta(?) Hort, J gj 
Coinptonidnfl B. R, 
digitata B, R, (Hard.) 
•Hugelw(?) (Harden.) 
angustifblia (?) 
glabriita B, 2?.(Zich.) 
JarratiV Hort. 
•monophylla Vent 
longiracembsa B, R, 
♦nigricans B, R, 
ovata B, Af, 

StirlingM (*?) 
splcndens B, R, 

This splendid genus, 
although not all equally 
hardy, may with care be 
preserved on a hot-wall, 
especially thekennedyas 
andhai-denbergias. The 
zichyas are more impa- 
tient of cold, especially 
tricolor and glabrata ; 
this last will not stand 
above 4® frost, whilst the 
others will stand from 
C° to 8^ 

Rh3’nchbsia Dec, 
diffbrmis Dec, 
Wistanr? Arb. Brit, 
f frutescens Dec, 
fehinensis Dec, 
*‘Baokhous/a;ifl Hort. 
yppios Dec, 

^tuberosa Dec, 
Canavutia Dec. 

boiiarieiisis B, R, 
I/upiniis L, 

♦arbbreus B, AI, 
mut^bilis Sw, 

Cylista Dec, 
mollis (?) 

Erythrina L, 
herbiicea B, Af, 
/aurifolia Jacq, 
CVlsta-g&Ui B, It, 
Mimosa L, 

♦prostrata B, U, 
Darliugtbow Dec. 

glandulbsa Dec, 

-Icacia Neck, 

♦armkta Br, 
prostrata 
stricta WiUd, 
♦melanbxylon Br^ 
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farncsidna W, 
piibescens Br. 
*Julibmsin Willd, 
^dcalbata Link 
Ccra^dnia L, 

*5iiiqua L, 

Bosdcecc Dec. 

i4mj^dalus Tonm, 
f oncntalis W, 

Cerasus Jn^s* 

^sin^nsis G. Don 
Purshia Dec. 
♦tridentata Dec, 

K^rm Dec. 

•japdnica Dec, 
flore-pIcWo llort, 
JRubus L, 

}'0saef61ius Smith 
♦coronarius B, M, 
reil^xus Ker 

A very fine creeper, 
of easy cultivation ; 
but very rare in col- 
lections. 

Potentilla L, 

♦glabra Lodd. 

Rbssi Touni, 
f odorata Hort, vars, 
fsemperflorens Lind, 
fBanksia H. Br. 
flutea Lind, 

With hundreds of 
others at the taste and 
pleasure of the pro- 
prietors. 

Lowe/s; Lind. 

*bcrberi^bVvd Lind, 
C'ratse'^s Lind, 
♦mexicanailfot . elSessc 
♦Pyracantha Pei's, 
Photlnia Lind, 
♦serrulhta Lmd, 
♦arbutifolia Lind, 
♦integrifolia Lind, 
Baphiolepis Dec, 

♦indica Dec, 

♦^alicifolia Lind, 

♦rtjbra Lmd, 

Eriobotrya Lmd, 
♦japdnica Lhid, 
Ootone&ster Med, 
♦rotundifolia Wall, 
♦microphylla Wall, 
Cydonia Toum,. 
♦japdnica Pers, 
♦florc-albo Hort, L^n, 
Margyricar[)U3 R,et Pav, 
"sqj^osus R, el Pav, 


Anelstrum Kth, 
argenteum FI, Per, 
Poterium L, 
spindsum L, 
caudatum Ait, * 

Caltfcanthdccee Lind. 

Calyc6nthiis Lind, 
♦fldridus L, 

♦IjEvigiitus WiUd, 
Chinion&nthus Lind, 
♦fragrans lAnd,‘ 
•grandifldra Lind, 
♦minor Hort, 

These beautiful and 
fragrant plants ought 
to entwine' their 
branches with those 
of the rose against 
every cottage in Great 
Britain. 

Granatdcecc D. Don. 
/^iinica Tourn, 
♦Granatum L, 
♦flore-pleno Lind, 
♦albescens Dec, 
♦flore-pleno Dec, 
♦flavum Hort, Lig, 
♦nana L, 

Onagrdvecc Lindl. 
Fuchsirt L. 

arborescens Sims 
And all the other 
s()ecies and varieties in 
cultivation. Amongst 
these ♦F. discolor B, 
R, (better known as 
the Port Famine fuch- 
sia ) is particularly de- 
serving of notice, as 
being very hardy, and 
one of the most beau- 
tiful of the old sorts. 

hythrhcecc Lindl. 

Xy thrum L. 

alatum B, M. 

IleimzVz Dec. 

♦;falicif6Iia Dev, 
myrtifolia Otto, 
LaVrsonia Dec. 

^inermis WUld. 
Lagerstroe'inta L. 
indica L, 

VhUadelphdcecc Arh Brit. 

Decuinuria L, 

*barbnra Ph. < 


'^^dceee Dec. Prod. 
Calythrix Dec, 
glabra B, R, 

Tristania Br. 
neriifdlia R, Br, 
/aurina Dec. 
Beaufdrtia B. Br. 

decussata R, Br, 
Melaleuca R, Br, 
paludosa Dec, 
armillaris l')ec, 
/hymifolia Sm. 
pulchella Br. 
Eridesniia Br, 
tetragona Br. 
Eucalyptus Br. 

longifolia Smith 
♦robusta Sm, 

♦spcciosa Hort, 
♦pulverulenta B, AT. 
♦corduta Lab, 
♦connata Dnm, 
tubcTcuh'ita Br, ? 

Many others of this 
fine genus, containing 
above 60 species. The 
above will stand the 
average of w’inters 
with very slight [)ro- 
tection. 

Angophora Cav. 

lanceolata Cav, 
Callistcmon Dee, 
saligiiiis Dec, 
sciiber B, Cab, 
ia?]ccolatus Dec, • 
lophunthiis Sw. 
Metrosideros Dev, 
capitatus Dev, 
rorifuJius Veni, 
flexuosus Willd. 
fldridus Dec. 
Leptospemumi Dec, 
♦sericeum Lab, 
laidgerum B, AI, 
♦icojf^rium Dec, 
*squarr6suni Gcert, 
yiinip^rinurn, Vent. 
Fabricia Dec. 
♦wiyrtifolia Dtfc. 
♦IsEvig^tta Devi 
•yerfeea Dec. 

Bse'ekia Dec. 

♦virgilta B. M. 

This and the two 
preceding genera I 
nave known three 
^wiflters in succession 
to stand without the 
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least protection in the 
open ground. 
il/J^rtus L, 

^communis L, 

And all its varieties, 
toinentosa B, M, 

This is a beautiful 
plant, but would re- 
quire the wannest 
place on a conserva- 
tory wall, and extra 
care. 

Eugenia L. ? 

?wyrtif61ia B, Ji, 

OncurhitaceiR Dec. Prod. 

Many of the more 
curious sorts, if planted 
annually, would give an 
eclat to the scene, and 
likewise continue the 
natural chain. 

Passi/lordcciB Hort. Lig. 
J'assi flora L, 

“•cicrulea L, 

*Colvill« Sw. 
incarn^ta Lawr, Pass, 
glabra IVcndk 
Taesmia Juss. 
pinnatistipula ^Tms. 

^oasiicese. 
BluincnbachiVi Dec. 
insign is Dec, 

Although an annual. 


if sown against a warm 
wall, it will continue 
to grow from self-sown 
seeds for years, 
^cyphdnthus Sw, 
elegans Sw, 

Lodsa Dec. 

Several varieties ' an- 
nually. 

VoHulficccc Dec. Prod. 
PharniicemM L. 
incaniim L, 
Paronychuicca:, 
Herniiiria FL Brit, 
♦polygonoides Dec, 
Poly cat pffi'a Dec, 
latifolia Dec, 

Sinlthti Dec. 

Moll/a Spreng. Syst. 
gnaphalodes Syst, 

Crassularcw Dec. 
Crassula Haw, 
ramosa Haw, 
tetragona Haw, 
scubra Haw, 
lycopodidides Dec, 
cricoides Haio, 
perfossa Dec, 
perforata Dec, 
inarginiilis Dec, 
i^nd several others. 
Purgosea Haw, • 

lingumfolia Haw, 


pertusa Haiv, 

And several others. 
Ulobulea Dec, 
cultrata Dec, 
lingua Dec, 
mcsembryanthoid&sD 
And several others. 
Eochea Dec, 
i&lciita Dec, 
perfoliata Dec, 
albifiora Dec, 
Kalos&ntht.j Haw, 
coccinea Haw, 
versicolor Haw, 
cymosa Haw, 

And several others. 
Cotyledon 
Jasminiflora Dec, 
hemisphse'rica Dec, 
And several others. 
Echevena Dec. 

csespitosa Dec, 
iS^edum L, many sorts. 
iSteinpervivum L, 
tortuosum Dec, 
villosuin Haw, 
ciliatura Hate, 
arboreum Haw, 
dodrautMe Dec, 

And others, except 
tabulaeforme, which 
is very tender. 

Mescatbrydeeae, 

MesembryanthemumL.^ 


§ Of this splendid genus botanists enumerate nearly 350 species; but 1 
have never been able to collect together above 320 of them out of British 
collections, nor do I think there exist more at present in Britain. As plants 
of ornament they have been greatly overlooked by cultivators, especially con- 
sidering how hardy they are ; for out of the above number above 200 will 
endure the climate of Britain with the thermometer at 24° Fahr., and many a 
much greater degree of cold, especially the sheathing- stemmed kinds. In 
planting the species against a conservative wall, such as that at Chatsworth, 
there ought to be a ridge of rock work raised against the wall, composed of old 
bricks, clinkers, flints, shells, and any curious stones to be found m the neigh- 
bourhood; the whole to be intermixed with a soil composed of peat earth, 
white sand, common garden earth, and lime rubbish, and thoroughly drained, 
as mueV. of thc^succcss of keeping them alive during the winter will depend 
upon this ; for, although there is no family of plants luxuriates more when 
well supplied with w!itcr in summer, yet there *s great danger with many of 
them from injudicious watering in ivinter, more i^specially when planted out. 
The same remarks will holtl good with the preceding order Crassulliceas, and 
the following one Cactacese. 1 would (were it possible in building such a wall) 
have the spaces allotted for these genera interspersed with cavities formed of 
rough blocKs of lava^ madrepores, millepores, and shells of various species, 
such as Neptune’s chair, Strobm^gigas, ammonites, &c., into which manv ^f 

K 4 
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Qactdcca: Hort. Lig.‘ 
CtTeus Dec, 
fiagelliformis Dec, 
Humboldt/i Pffr. 

.. And two or three 
others belonging to 
the Keptantia sect. 
Opuntia Dec. y 
polyantha Pjffr, 
vulgaris Dec. 
amyclse'a Dec. 

And several others. 

NUraridcece Lindl. 
Tsitruria. 

^tridentata Desf. 
Grossiiidcca: Dec. 
JRibes L. 

^speciosum Punk 
^sanguineum Pursh 
*aurcum Pursh 

1 have added these, 
although hardy, as r(v 
presentations of the 
order, and as being 
very beautiful. 
Escallonibjcose Hort. Lig, 
Hscallonia Mutis 
* rubra Pers. 
*montevidensis Dec, 
^floribunda Kth. 
♦resinosa Pers. 
♦pulvcruldiita Pers. 
^glandulosa Hort. Lig. ‘ 
^illinjta Hort. Lig. 

Sajcifragdcecc, 
Hydrangea L. 

♦ryuercifolia JVilM. 
#hortensis Sieb. 

Canoniaceae Brown. 

Cun6722a L. 

c^ensis L, 

Callicoma Andr, 
serratifblia Amir, 
Bahera Sal. 
rubisefblia Sal. 


JpmbeUdceee Lindl. ? 

JEfupleiirum Toum, 
♦frutescens L. 
spinosum Sch, 

Aralidceee Jus. Gen. PI. 

Cussonw Willd. 
thyrsifidra W. 
spicata IV. 

These 1 have, known 
to resist 8"^ of frost 
without injury. 

Aridia Z. 

Espinosa. L. 

I have seen this 
plant 14 ft. high, and 
2 in. to 3 in. diameter, 
against a wall, where 
it had stood for seve- 
ral years. 

//edera Swartz 

fi'agrans Don Prod. 

1 do not know if 
this plant is yet in 
Britain. 

CaprifoUdecee Juss. 

Conuis L. 

♦fldrida L, 

Benthamir^ fragffera Lin. 
Fiburnum L. 
^odoratlssimuin B, It. 
♦rugosum B. i\ 

Two fine shrubs, 
Lonicerrt Desf. 

♦confiKsa Loud. 
♦longiflora Dec, 
*jap6nica Thunb. 

These are very fine 
fragrant plants, espe- 
cially longifiora. 

\iubidcece Juss. 

Luehlia Sw, 
gratlssima Sw. 

One of the most 
beautiful plants of the 
Hort. Brit, when pro- 
perly cultivated. 


Gardcm7a R. et. S. 
fiorida Sh, Syst. 
radicans Sh. Sysi. 

Although requiring 
the moist heat of a 
dung-bed to flower 
them well, they will 
nevertheless stand our 
mildest winters un- 
protected, especially 
flnriila. 

Burch ell/a B. R. 

capensis B. B., will 
stand 

Pinckney/i Michx. 
*pubens Michx. 
Manettifl ct Sch. 
glabra Cham. 

This fine creeper 
(although generally 
kept in the stove) will 
stand several degrees 
of frost without suf- 
fering. It has been 
frozen here, this sea- 
son, on a rafter in 
the greenhouse where 
the thermom. marked 
28'^ Fahr., without in- 
jury. 

Bouvard/V/ Kth. 

Jacquini Ktlu 
triph}lla Sch. 

These two plants 
are often confounded 
in gardens with « one 
another, 

Nauclca Z. ? 

Ad in a Smith 
Mitchellrt L. 

*rcpcns L. 

Herissa Com. 

fie'tida Com, 

/fubia L. 

♦fruticosa H. K. 
ang.istifolia I Atm. 
liicida Flor, Grtcc. 
fralium L. 
fruticosum *Sch. 


them might be planted with great success, thus adding to their grotesque and 
ornamental character : and, ram sure, from my knowled|e of succulent plants, 
that there are none in the nhole circle o$ Flora which would better repay the 
care of the cultivator, not onl^; in suuimer, but during the dark winter months, 
by the bizarrerie of their outlines and the beauty of their flowers.,, Whoever 
has seen the splendid collections of these plants on the Continent, and the 
once famous collection at^ Clermont (of which I wgs the parent and the 
ijurse), will readily agree with my opiuions pu the subject. 
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lyipsaceoi Juss. 
Scabiosa L, 
attenuuta L. 

♦africana Hemi, Pac. 
cretica (?). 
altlssima Jacq. 

Composite Aclanson. 
J/ieracium L, 
fruticosiim K, 
l’»*cnanthes L. 
pinnata IVilld, 
arborea WilUl. 
spinosa • 
iSV)nchus L. 
friiticosus L. noxiJttcq, 
radicatus Svh, 
pinnatus Sch, 
Onoscris Dec, 
niexicana Kth, 

Mutfsia L. 

spcciosa B. M. 
^/licifolia Hort, 

This last will bear 
h'’ of frost. 

JS3 netirpha Dec, 
.^^nuphalodcs Dec, 
Cdrtkamm Willd. 
arbor^scens UlUd. 
.valicifolius Wdld, 
Stadieliiv/ Willd. 

arbor^scens Wdld, 
rontnurca L, 
//yssopifolia Barrel, 
argentea Willd, 
(R'Acva 

, prolifera B, M, 
jyacclmri.s R, Br, 
mollis Klh, 

C\myz’d L, 

Candida L. 
gcminiflora L, 
6'napii;diuin L. 
medides B. AI, 
carncum. 
orientuie Don • 
li ster L, 

tonicntdsus WilJd, 
^argophyllus B, AL 
(Mirys6coma L, 
Coinaurca L,m 
scilbra IVilld, 

Donm B. R. 

gliitinosa B, R, 
GrindUia Willd. 
pulchelW Scliul, 
angustifolia B, R, 
Nvja Don 
gracilis D, Don 


yigeratum Wdld. 

caelcstinum B. Ax. 
Kleinia Willd. 

siiflfruticosa W. 
Tacalia L. 

scandens Wdld. 
Senheio L. 
venustus B, Reg, 
flicifolius Wdld. 
Iddcinus B. M. ? 
Cineraria h. 
aurita B. Ai. 
lactea Willd. 
crueiita B. AT. 
;jopulifolia II. K. 
*niarftirna L. 

And many other 
beautiful varieties. 
Agathai'a Cas. 

ctt;le.stis Cas. 

Othdnna L. 
iiabcllifolia B. C. 
pectinlita B. M. 
irutescens Wdld. 
Kclhan/« Willd. 
scjuurrdsa Willd, 
pungens Willd, 
Verbesina B, Al, 
aliita B. AI, 
Ruphtli^lmum h, 
frntcsccns Pursli 
sericeum B, AT. 
Wedclia Ktli, 
ourca D. Don 
(iaznuia //. K, 

*iinifldra B. AI. 

rigens B. B. 
•Sphendgyne H. K. 

pilifera B, R. 
Arctotis H. K, 
tricolor B, R. 
grandiflora Jacq. 
*.spcci6sa B. Al. 
arborescens Wdld. 
glutinosa B. AI. 
Calendula WiUd. 
dcnticulata Schult. 
*frutic6sa Willd. 

arborescens Jacq. 
Podanthus Lagas, 
gratus D. Don 
Santolina L. 
pinnuta. 

^tlmnasi* Wdld. 
lanuginosa Cav. 
pinnata Lam. 
Artemisia L. 

Valentina Wdld. 
Pentzi# Thun. 


flabelliformis Wdld. 
Eriocephalus Willd. 

frutescens H. K, 
Hippia Desf. 

frutescens De.^. 
.d'nthemis L. 

triloba Wdld. 
Fe^dinandw Lag. 
augusta Lag, 
integrifolia D. Don 
Chry.santhe;yiiim L, 
♦sinense. 

Many fine varieties. 
Pyrethriiin L. 
frutescens Willd. 
Lobcliixces^ Juss. 
Lobelia Flor. Brit, 
linearis Schult. 
gigantea B. AI. 
Isdtorna B. R, 
axillaris B. R. 
Stylidcdcecc. 
Stylldiiiin Brown 
/aricifolium B. R, 
fruticosuin Br. 
(roodeniueex. 
(lood^nia Br. 

grandiflora Br. 
Lechenaultia Br. 
fornK)sa B. AI. 
oblata B. AI. 

These plants are 
very impatient of 
dani{), but will bear 
O'" li-ost. 

CampanuldcccD Juss. 
Campanula L. 
uurca B, R.^ rare in 
England. 

*Prismatocarpus B.AI. 
Roell« B. M. 
cilidta B. AI. 
pedunculata Sch, 
Impatient of damp. 
V,ricdcccc Ilort. Lig. 
i?rica L, 

’"f arborea L. 

'•^austriilis L. 
acuminata L, 
veiitricosa B. AI. 
actm'a Lh. 

^Limbellata H. K. 

Many others will 
bear from 8*^ to 12® 
frost without injury; 
but, as 1 intend send- 
ing you u paper »on 
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EricOy I will not make 
any further remarks. 
Cyril l<» 

#racemif!6ra L, 

Lyonia Nutt, 
ferruginea XutL 
rigida 

Andromeda L. 
*ovalif6lia Don 
^uxifrMia B, AL 
Enkiaiithus B, AT, 
quinqueflorus B, R. 
J'rbutus X. 

•J-Andrachne L, 
^canaiiensis Lam. 

ferruginca L. 

Clethra L[ 
arborea H. K. 
ferruginca li. vt Pav. 
^rhododendron L. 
setosum D, Don 
lappdnicuin Wahl. 
arboreuin Sm. 
fcampanuhitum Don 
cinnainomcuin Wall. 
■^iiidicum. 

*phoeniceura Don 
variegatum Blum. 
♦album, 
sinensc Stv. 

Epacrklacecc Hort. Lig. 
Co.sniclia Br. 

rubra Br, 

E'pacris Br. 
grandiflora B. AL 
iniprcssa Sw. 

And nil the other 
species of this beau- 
tiful genus, they will 
resist 10^*' frost with- 
out injury. 

Acrotriche Br. 
cordata Br. 
ovalifolia Br, 
Lcucopogon Br, 

Ricnei Lab. 
yuniperinus Ladd. 
Styphelia Br, 
tubiflora SmUIi 
viridiflora 

Pencciiccisi Sw. 

Pen®' a Schult. 


_kicronkta Sch, 
squmnosa Sch. 
S^mplocdccar Hort. Lig. 
Symplocos UHcr, 
tinctoriaW. 
sinica Kcr 

ILbcndcecv Brow'u. 
ZHospyros L. 

♦chinensis Bhimv^ 
Roycna W. 
lucidn Lam, 

Olcdcccc Arb. Brit. 
Zyigustrum Tourn. 
♦spicatum llamill. 
♦liicidum Alt, . 
♦japtSniciini Thunh. 
(ricii L. 

*europa 2 'a L. 
♦americiina L. 

This has stood here 
two winters without 
the slightest protec- 
tion, the thermometer 
stood at O'’ Fahr. this 
winter ('on the 8th of 
January), 
fragrans Thunh, 

Stood last winter, 
capensis X. 
cxcelsa H, K. 
unduiata Sch. 
glandulifera Ilort, P. 
iancea Sch, 
exasperata Hort. Par. 
Notelae'a Br. 

longifblia Br, 
AanmindcefC Arb. Brit, 
./asininum Porsh. 
♦licterophyllum Roxh. 
frcvolutuni Kcr 
azoricum Vahl 
pubigeruin Don 
volubile Jacq. 
Apoct/fidcctv Hort. Lig. 
Gclscmium Juss. 

sempervirens Pers. 
A^eriuni X. 

Oleander X. 

Jtsclej)MixCiydi Arb. Brit. 
jPeriploca X.^ 


♦;)unic«f61ia Cav, 
Physianthus 
albens Hort. 

Stapelia X. 

*Onssonidna Haw. 

This curious little 
plant is quite hardy, if 
placed in a crevice of 
a wall. 

Gca/mn^cea^ 
Chiron/a L. 
y’asmindides B, /Z. 
/inbi(]es if. AX 
frutescens if. AX 
irinervis B. R.*i 

Itignomliccai Br. 
Bignonia Tourn. 
♦raprcolata B, Af. 
Tccoma Juss. 
♦grandiflora Suit, 
australis Br. 
capensis if. R. 
Calainpelis D. Don 
♦scabra Sic. 

Cobcviiccsc D. Don, 

Coboj'a i’av, 
seandens Cav. 
stipularis Hort, 

I have found C. 
kandens eni!ure se- 
vere frost ; and, when 
killed down, to sjiring 
up again from the 
root, when prott^’ted 
with a little short 
litter. 

Volrmonidccu: D. Don. 
Hoitzia Juss. 
coccinea Kth. 
jncxiciina (?) 
cajrulea Kth, 

The first species is 
a splendid plant, of a 
vivid scarlet colour, 
and produces its flow- 
ers very fqecly : this 
is not the case with 
mcxicana, ^ robust 
grower but shy flow- 
« ercr : cmrulea is ra- 
ther delicate and shy. 


§ Although the roots of this plant will resist the severest freest, yet the 
branches will not bear our climate without protection, owing to the shortness 
of our summers, and the want of autumnai warmth tc%*ripcu the shoots ; con- 
sequently, like all such plants, it requires aidry subsoil and airy situation. 
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Qonvolvtdaceee Br. 
Convolvulus L. 

6^nedruin B, M, 
fioridus Jacq^ 
linearis Hort, 
suffruticosus Desf. 
canariensis B, M, 
’^'QudmocfH Brong. 
bicolor Brorig^ 

Boragmdccce Hort. Lig. 
Z/ithosp('rmum L. 
frutic(Wim L. 
hispidulum SchBf. 
rosmarinifoliuin Horl, 

gigantcum L, 
Tourncfdrtwy 8chult. 
#//eIiotropidides IlorL 
So/ntifhrtjC Arb. Brit. 
l^ctiin?Vz of sorts. 

^ glauca B, M. 
Jinigindns/rt Pers. 
sanguinca It. cl 2\ 
suavcolens. 

7-»yciiim 7#. 

boorhaaviV/:/t)///o>/ L. 
Vcste^W. 

*7)cioidc". /r. 

A'troprt \i, 
frutescens Sr/t. 
/^oluniim Ij. 

laciniiituni B, M. 

*cn spurn Sc/i, 
bonuricnsc L, 

<?cstnim L, 

*vcncnatimi Sc/i. 
‘*=acuniinatum Sw. 

This last will en- 
dure the generality of 
winters. 

Scroji/iuhridcccP Arb. B, 
Buddle/z L. 

♦globosa X. 
llallenV; L. 

lucida BjtM, 
Maur^ndy/z B. M. 
sempergorens B, M. 
Barclaydw« B. H. 
«ntirrhimfl6ra B* Rjh 
Lophospernium D. Don 


sc&ndens Don 
cserulea HorL 
DigItMis X. 

canariensis B. R. 
Diplacus (?) 

*glutio6siis (?) 
punlceus B, R» 
Maniilea Schult, 

*visc6sa SvhiilL 
peduuculuta Pers. 
Calceolaria X. 

*rug6sa R, ct P, 
thyrsiflora B. Al. 

And nearly all the 
shrubby kinds. 
Vermica L. 

*decussata H. ct K, 
perfoliata B. M. 

Labidcea: Arb. Brit. 

Origanum X. 
T(»urncfdrtii Fl.Gr. 
77ictainnu.s B, Af. 
Westring/a 8chult. 
/•t)sniarinifdrnnSiS'//nV//. 
longifolia Br. 
Tviwrium L. 

*iruticans X. 
regiuin PM\ 

♦alpestre FL Gr, 
inontiiuuin Ff, Gr. 
*i^61iuin L. 
lusitutiicnin ScL 
aurciiin CatK 
flavescens Barrel. 
heterophylla Cav. 
ilfaruin X. 
flavum FL Or. 
inassili^nsc FI. Fran. 
Lconotis B. ilX 
^Leoniiru.s B, JX 
This fine plant de- 
serves general cultiva- 
tion. It is very nearly 
hard^', 
i'hloinis X. 

*irutic6sa X. 

cretica Sch. SysL 
*italica Sch. 
armeniaca Sch. 
Aalvimfolia Pers. 
BeringiTia B. R. 
Ps.-Xic^nuuis B. R.^ 


5ph^cele B.^ R, 
campanuiata B. R. 
jS^tachys X. 

*spin6sa X. 
stenoph^lla Sch. 
eocefnea B. M, 
iSideritis X. 

ctmariensis .Tacq. 
*candicans Hort. Par. 
brutia Tcnorc 
leucantha JK 
Lavandula X. 

•dentata X 
Formosa Link 
Dracocephaluni X. 
^canariense X. 

5&lvia X. 

aiirca B. M. 
^rhamaedr^oides B. M. 

fulgens Swi. 
’"^Graham? Benth. 
odorata Jacq. 
crassifolia Sch. 
7’rasiuni X. 
majus L. 
ininiis 

Plcctranthus VHcr. 
friiticosus VHcr. 
coloratus Dec. 
Prostanthcra Br. 
lasianthos B. R. 
I'iolhcca B. R. 

Sclaghuicccc. 
!?eliig(> Clioisy 
spicata Link 
frnticosa Chois. 
Gillies/ Hort. 

Werbcndcctjo Br. 
Htex X. 

^i^^I'gnus-eastiis IV. 
*incisa B. 71/. 
*arb6rea Hort. Paris. 
VolkaineWa 
in^rmis X. 

Lantana 
Sello/ B. M. 
Spielmdnn/^/ B. M. 

africiina B. 71/. 
Aloysia Pers. Syn. 
*eitrioddra Pers. 
Terbena L. 

Aublet/a B. M. . 


f This ista splendid plant ; and, although too tender to stand during winter 
without the protection of at least a warm grcci;\|iouse, it, nevertheless, would 
amply repay the trouble annual transplantation by the splendour of its flowers, 
which it produces in profusion. 
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Melindrcs B. R. 
niveana Hort, 

And many other 
splendid varieties, as 
taste may dictate. 
MyoporincB Brown. 
Myoporum Br, 
tuberculatum B^K 
Stenochilus By, 
viscdsus Grah, 
hcanihdcc€B Brown. 
Thunbdrg/fl alatai?. 

Planted annually, it 
will ripen seed abun- 
dantly. 

J us ti cia" Ahhdtoda L, 
Primuhicecc Brown. 
Primula />. 

^Palinuri Sw. F. G. 
./Inagallis L, 
fruticosa B. M, 
Monelli B. M. 
Glohtilaridccep Ilort. Lig. 
Globularia L, 
longifolia L, 
P/ttwiaginrtce<cHort.Lig 
^Statice L. 
monopotala Rcenu 
sufthiticosa L. 

1 am not aware that 
either of these fine^ 
plants is yet in Britain, 
mucronata IJHcr, Noi 
a herbaceous species, 
properly speaking ; 
when planted out, it 
will attain the height 
of several feet, aiul 
will continue growing 
throughout the year. 


• Vlmitagmea: Juss. 
Plantago L, 
cynops Jacq, 
lifra Moris. 

Chenopodidocaj A rb.Brit . 
Anabasis L, 
aphylla 
Sulsdia L. 

breviftMia J/rW. Par, 
oppositifoliaZ/or/ . Par. 
prostrata Jacq, 
Cheiiopodiuni L, 
sulfruticosum Rociu. 
.^'triplex L, 
glaiicum W. 
coriuceum Rwm, 
B6se« L. 

Yerramora L. 
Salicornia L, 
anibica Mork, 
Oamphordsma L. 

inonspcliucum M7/4/. 
Volpgojidceec Ilort. Lig. 
Brunnfcli/V/ OaMtn. 
*cirrh6sa Gur(.§ 
7\)lygonum L. 
atlnatuin Jlorf, 
herniarioides Sc/t, 
elegans Scti, non JI.A\ 
tortuosum Ucr, 
frutescens B, R. 
./^traphdxis L.' 

^spinosa L, 

^undulata L. (?) 

haurdeeu’, 

Laurus P/hi, 

CatesbaeV Pers. 
#airolinensis il//r//.r. 

fa^'tens JY,,finc shrub. 
*Myrrh« Lour. 


indica L,, a fine shrub 
for hot wall. 
Cdmphora L. 

I have seen a tree 
of this somewhere, 
against a wall,that had 
stood for two or three 
j ears, as marked on a 
specimen in my her- 
barium ; but 1 have 
neglected to note the 
place, and at present 
Ibrget where. 

e 

/Vo/f iiceaj Browm. 

Grevillefl. 

punjcea B, R. 
*n)sniarinif61ia Suft. 
This has stood out 
here in the oi)en border 
unprotected, with the 
thermometer at (h 
*/‘unij)eriua R, C, 

And many other 
species. I have trit.*d 
about 12 S|)ccie:5 of 
this genus out, and am 
convinced from the 
result that nearly all 
the species will live 
and flourish against a 
conservative wall. 
Banksw Br. 

spinulosa Andr, 
y ^httoniHs Br. 
edmpar L, T, 
oblongifulia Cav, 
serrata And. Rep, || 

Thptncldcciv Arb. Brit. 
7-laphne L. 
odora Thunh, 


§ This rare climber was killed to the ground in 1838, but sprang up again 
strong from the roots, in the Jardin des Plantes ; thus giving a kind of natural 
evidence to prove how much we ought to guard against the direct rays of the 
sun striking against the congealed trunks or stems of plants not ,Jtruly hardy. 
Had these roots not been surrounded by an opaque medium, thus preventing 
the too sudden thawing, and consequent disruption of the vessels exposed 
to the varying influence, their total destruction, 1 have no doubt, ivould have 
been the result. Although, on the other hand, I a^ aware this will not al- 
ways be the case, for there are a few plants whose roots seem to defy both sun 
and frost to kill them, whilst their stferns are comparatively tender. But I 
think it will generally be allowed, and, in fact, the late severe winter has put it 
almost bevond dispute, that the less we expose half-hardy plants tjo the influ- 
ence of the sun, the more lij|tely we arc to succeed in inuring them to the 
oi>en air. o 

„ 11 These will all stand against a wail if v#well protected, as will nearly all the 
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*!iybritla Stv. 

*collina B. M, 

*.scricea Vahl 
*ncapolitana Lodd. 

The last 4 species, 
although tliey will 
endure the generality 
of our winters with- 
out protection, are 
apt to suffer should 
the thcrinonietcr fall 
below 10‘^ Fahr. 
r/iiidia L. 

*iiiil)erhis B. 

♦simplex B. M, 

These two arc often 
confounded together 
in gardens. 

sericea Willd, Wants 
more protection than 
the two preceding. 
l)(\h Ti. 

rotinifolia B, JM. 

A beautiful plant, 
which deserves to be 
in every collection. 
IMinelea //r. 
dccussata Ba\ 
/iguslrina Imh, 
//ypericifulia llori. 
And f M, rhap.s all the 
others.»but I have not 
had the opportunity 
of trying ; the above 
will bear G"' frost. 
VMcny^iidcatu Arb. Brit. 
JVUeugnus Tourn, 
♦arb^rea llo.ib, 
spinusa L. 


Arw^o/ocAidce^Arb.Brit. 
Aristolochia L, 
♦seinperviren.s L, 
♦rotunda HorL Paris, 
*'Eup/torbmcess Juss, 
Adelia 

acuminata HorL / 
i?uphdrbza 

dendroidcs Wiild 
S[)in6fia Wafs, JJend, 
fruticosa L. 
imbricata IVif/d, 
veneta L, 

And several others 
of this heterogeneous 
family. Nature seems 
to have mixed up in 
this the forms of all 
other genera ; and to 
have embellished it at 
the same lime with 
.some of the most 
conspicuous as well 
as incons[)icuous of 
flowers. 

Xlrticccc Juss, 
(/rtica/.. 

arborea IJILrit, 

Celtis 

oricntalis Jloii, 
l^ctutdiX'w Hort. Lig. 
Bhilipocfenilron Horl. /^ 
regia llort. Paris, 
(syn. J^etula bella) 

Cupnlifrrce Kunth. 
Quercus L, 

-l-xalapensis //or/. Soc, 


♦Tanuginosa Dec, 
Casuardcece Hort. Lig, 
Casuarina Hort, Kew, 
♦strfeta Hort, Kew, • 
Male and fem^e* 
This must not be con 
founded with a species 
fram Gambia, which it 
resembles very much, 
and which is perhaps 
the cquisetifolia Hort, 
non WUld. 

Taxdccce Hort. Lig. 
Podocarpus UHer, 
♦elongatus Viler, 

Vmdcece Hort. Lig. 
Piniis L, 

longifolia Roxb, 
♦canariensis C, Smith 
♦insignis Doitfr, 
Cunninghilmi/« R. Br. 
♦sinensis. 

Tliuja L, 
chilensis Lamb, 
./iinipcrus. 

barbadensis L. (ber- 
inudiana llorLPar,) 
Smiidcew Br. 

5inilax L, 

♦cxcelsa Sch, 

♦hustiita Sch, 
Ophiopogon B. M, 
spicatus B. R, 
yfspfiragus L, 
•seandeus. 
Xanthorrhuc'a Brown 
media Br. 


Iloveff purpurea has stood the winter with the thermometer at zero, with 
only a little fern thrown over it, in the open border, though the shoots arc 
killed back half-way. GrevUle/i rosraarinifolia has proved itself here a hardy 
evergreen, at least as hardy as a common laurel. 

Since writing the abovir list of Kennedya, I find K. inophylla (Zichyn) 
the hardiest of tlua division, next coccinea, then pannOsa ; tricolor, glabrata, 
and another 1 am not certain of, are very tender. The hardenbeipas are the 
hardiest, especially^ Ilugeh/. Kennedya Stirling/i is rather tender, as are also 
Marry^tUr and angustifolia; splcndens appears to be the hardiest of all. 


species belonging to tSie genus, except perhaps it may be speciosa, which 
appears to me the tenderest. ^ Althouf^h I have only enumerated the above in 
iVotedcco.', yet I am convinced, from my knowledge of the order, that the 
greater nuipbcr of the species would thrive against such a wall as the Chat^ 
worth one. 1 see, from my herbarium, and notes taken of above 200 species 
of this order, that lha)^e marked nearly 100 of them as hedf-hardy, or such 
as will stand, tvhen well protected, against a wall. 
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Art. II. Theory of Af. Edward Lucas's Experiments on the Effect 
of Charcoal on Vegetation. By Dr. A. Buchner, Sen. (Trans- 
lated from the ‘‘ Garten Zeitung ” for the “ Gardener's Magazine,*' 
by M. L.) 

The numerous ex]>eriments and observations mentioned in this treatise appear 
to me to be very important contributions, not only to vegetable physiology 
and dietetics, but also to the founding of a vegetable therapeutic system, 
ivhich, if I am not 'mistaken, has not hitherto been taken into consideration. 
1 take leave, therefore, to in^e a small addition in a theoretical point of view, 
in order to introduce a clear scientific notion of the effects of charcoal on 
vegetable life. These effects are founded, undoubtedly, on several causes, of 
which the following appear to me the most important, 

1. Absorption of Light, and Generation of Heal, It is well know'n that bodies 
receive the light of the sun the more perfectly, the darker, duller, and looser 
they are, and that the consequent dcvclopement of heat is in proportion to 
this absorption of light ; hence, a black light soil is, under the same circum- 
stances and relations, much more favourable to vegetation than a light- 
coloured, grey, heavy ^th. Heavy clayey soil, with a deficiency of humus, is 
less suitable to vegetation, inasmuch as it soon loses its porosity through rain 
and snow, and assumes a smooth surface, by which it is prevented from ab- 
sorbing air and light and generating heat. Hence agriculturists justly name 
these clayey soils, which are deficient in humus, cold soils. As charcoal dust 
is one of the darkest, dullest, and most porous of bodies, it must, on account 
of its peculiar capacity of receiving the sun's light and changing it into heat, 
be particularly 'favourable to vegetable life. M. Lucas, in his experiments 
next summer, wdll, no doubt, not omit making comparative thcrmoinetrical ex- 
periments. 

2. Absotption of Atnwsphencal Air, Among all porous bodies tliat have the 

capacity of absorbing gases and vapours, charcoal has been proved by nu- 
merous experiments to hold the first rank. If, therefore, clayey soil, deficient 
in humus, is in general less suitable to the growth of plants than rich loose 
garden mould, the reason lies, not only in the latter receiving more light and 
creating warmth, but als<. in its more readily condensing, by its greater poro- 
sity, the constituent parts of the atmospheric air, and consecpieutly supjilying 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas for the nourishment of the spongioles. 
We come here to a very important point, the nourishment of plants, w*iiich I 
cannot slightly pass over in elucidating the theory of the effects of charcoal Cn 
this respect. Modern vegetable physiologists are, for the most part, of opinion, 
that plants can receive no solid nourishment from the earth ; that is, that 
every thing that they can assitniiate (or digest) must be in a li({uid and gaseous 
or vapoury state. If we, therefore, meet with siliceous earth, chalk, magnesia, 
oxide of iron, in short, such substances in plants us could only be received 
from the soil, we may always consider it certain that these sorts of matter can 
only be absorbed by the roots in proportion as they are in a fluid or dissolved 
state in the soil. These sorts of matter, and particularly the different organic 
salts which we find in the ashes of vegetables, are not actually to be con- 
sidered sources of nourishment, but stimulants to assist in digesting, as salt 
and spice arc to the higher animals and man ; we also not rnfrcquently 
observe that a superfluity or mixture of certain inorganic substances in the 
soil, prejudicial to certain families and species of plants, is the cause of disease 
when this inorganised matter is in a dissolved state and capable of being ab- 
sorbed by them. *• 

If we analyse the noun^'shment of [i^ants, we shall find it is only the con- 
stituent parts of air, water, and charcoal. The experiments of Boussingault 
on the origin of nitrogen in organic bodies show, 1st, that no plant exists 
without a proportion of nitrogen ; and 2d, that, while men and aifiiuals receive 
the portion of nitrogen of their bodies not from the air by breathing, but from 
food by assimilation, plants on the contrary draw their supply of nitrogen, not 
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iVom manure or humus, but from the air. We come now to a very important 
point in the nourishment of plants^ to which M. Payen has particularly called 
our attention in two treatises read before the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
on the 8th and i4th of October, 1839 : viz. that charcoal operates as a con- 
denser, under the influence /^f water, on the constituent parts of the air, in the 
same manner as spongy platina on the elements of detonating gas \ sb ibhat 
nitrogen and oxygen are dissolved, and, mixing with water, are absorbed by the 
spongioles, and ciirried to the cambium for assimilation. This property of 
condensing the air, and making it ht to be received b/plants, does not ex- 
clusively belong to charcoal, for it is also more or less perceptible in other 
sorts of earth, chiefly in porous and pulverised bodies. Wo know that water, 
cVfen when not distributed through charcoal or earth, absorbs some air, which 
becomes a watery fluid, and by heating is again expelled in tho form of gas : 
but charcoal powder appears to possess this power in the highest degree ; con- 
sequently, besid& light and heat, is capable of carrying to the roots both air 
and water, i. e., nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxgyen, in the greatest abundance. 

3. Decomposition of the Charcoal^tand Formation of a nourishing SuJ^stance for 
Plants, It is well known that manure, as such, does not nourish plants, and 
that, on the contrary, when it touches the roots it causes disease. We know 
that it is the constituent parts of the humus, i. e. the matter produced by 
decay, which nourish plants. This apparently takes place because the 
humiis, with the cooperation of air and water, is continually forming oxide of 
charcoal, or carbonate and nitrogen, which, together with the saline particles, 
is absorbed and assimilated by the roots. For a long time it was generally 
believed that charcoal, as an inanimate body incapable of decay, contributed in 
no degree to the nourishment of plants, and that charcoal* dust could only 
serve at most to make the earth looser and warmer. But M. Lucas found, 
from his experiments, that the charcoal in which plants grow W degrees un- 
dergoes decomposition, and at last becomes a sort of humus. This obviously 
takes place merely because the charcoal dust acts as humus, and, with the 
cooperation of ivater and air, continually gives out to the plants oxide of 
cluircraL or carbonate, together with the saline particles which are in the 
charcoal and remain in the ashej after burning. But, to prove this, some 
chemical experiments were* necessary. 

4. Comparative Chemical Ejvamimtion of Charcoal Dust, The more perfectly 
to establish the theory of the effect of charcoal on vegetation, M. Lucas gave 
me f\.r examination ; — 

• 1st. Ashes of fir charcoal in Mrhich no plants had grown. 

2d. Ashes of fir charcoal in which plants had grown for half a year.* * 

3d. A portion of charcoal dust which had been used for anothei* purpose 
for two years.f 

With these materials I made the following com})arative experiments : — 

Two drachms of them were reduced to fine powder, and digested in three 
ounces of distilled water for 24 hours. All the three quantities, filtered oft* 
from the charcoal, were uncoloured, and left the test paper unchanged. After 
the evaporation of the water, there remained only a very trifling yellowish 
residuum, of a saltish taste, which acted somewhat like an alkali, and, besides 
potash, contained also chlorine. No difference could be distinguished in this 
case betwten «, 5, and c. 

The portions of charcoal powder to which water had been applied were 
each scppratcly ^igested in a sand-bath, with three ounces of water, to which 
a drachm of corrosive lie of potash was added^ The liquid filtered from a 
was almost coloiirlessi* and vras not the least muddy when saturated with 
muriatic acid. The liquid from b wa%brownish, an«l with muriatic acid yielded 


* This ?harcoal was used for most of the experiments, 
t It was used to fill a bed, hence its impurity is easily accounted for. - 
Lucas, 
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a flockj' dark brown precipitate of humic acid, which, being carcfullv collected 
and dried, weighed 0*27 grains. The liquid from c was of a darker colour, 
and, with muriatic acid, yielded 0*45 grains of humic acid. 

Two drachms of each of the three portions of charcoal were reduced to 
ashes in the platina crucible. The ashes of a weighed 22 grains, and lost, by 
shaking with distilled water, one grain in weight. The ashes of b yielded only 
9 pains of ashes, of which only half a grain was dissolved by the water. The 
ashes of c, on the contraiy, Weighed 33 grains ; apfiarently liecause the char- 
coal powder, while in use for two years, had become fouled with garden mould ; 
of these 33 grains of ashes, two grains w'ere dissolved in water. The consti- 
tuent parts of the three portions of ashes retained their qualities ; so that in 
the dissolvable parts were found potash, chalk, carbonic acid, sulphuric acid, 
muriatic acid, and phosphate. The portion indissoluble in water containecl 
chalk, magnesia, traces of oxide of iron, carbonate, sulphuric acid, phosphate 
and silicic acid. 

If the objection be made, with respect to these three portions of charcoal, 
that they rre not all from the same tree, and might therefore yield a different 
weight of ashes, we may, with probability, suppose that this natural difference 
is very inconsiderable, as the charcoal was all of fir wood from the neighbour- 
hood of Munich, where limestone debris is the general understratum of the 
woods. 

The result is quite decisive and undisputed, that diluted lie of potash 
scarcely ever dissolves any thing from fresh (ir churcoal, and that, on the con- 
trary, charcoal in which plants have grown, being partly changed into humus 
and this being drawn out by diluted lie of potasli, amounted in the charcoal 
5, after six months* use, to 2*25, and in the charcoal c, after being two years 
in use, to 3*75 of 1000. Dy this it is also proved, that charcoal, under the 
influence of light, air, water, and vegetation, is gradually decomposed, by 
losing carbon ; in the place of which hydrogen and oxygen predominate, and 
concur with the remains of carbonate to form humic acid. 

No less interesting is the further comparison of the ashes of, I may say, the 
virgin charcoal a and the charcoal 5, which hacl been used half a year for 
vegetation ; in this instance « and b were ii;i the proportion of 122 to 75 of 
ashes from 1000 of charcoal. Undoubtedly the dissoluble salts were, in pro- 
portion to the increasing decomposition of the charcoal, absorbed by the 
roots. That the greater weight of the ashes of e is not decisive lias been 
already mentioned. To make very correct experiments of this sort, chai^coai 
from the same tree should be burnt, equal reduced to powder, and. in plant- 
ing in this powder, all impurities of garden mould, &c., carefully avoided, and 
watering the plants with rain-water attendeil to. 

5. Anfisejitio Power of Charcoal. In judging of the effects of charcoal on 
vegetation, its antiseptic properties arc of great importance, for it has very 
little power of retaining water, and the little it retains is partly absorbed by 
the roots and partly evaporated. This property deserves the greatest atten- 
tion of gardeners, m respect to recovering tlie health of plants the roots 
of which have become injured by being in a clayey soil, and too freely watered, 
or after continued rain, or being in contact with manure not sufficiently de- 
composed. They should be immediately transplanted into charcoal powi^pr, 
as the most effectual method of cure. 

6. Literature^ In all scientific examinations, if they have any pretension 
to be well-founded, the greatest assistance may be procurec^ from ^'istorical 
and literary researches. In this instance, however, it is very remarkable that 
all research in books which were at command was dnly a loss of time and 
trouble. In Dietrich’s Perfect Lexicon of Gardening and Botany, with the 
Supplements, I looked in vain for the article Charcoal,” or “ Charcoal 
Dust.” I did not find more in Piever’s Encydopedian Dictknary or in 
Brockhaus’s Conversations Lexicon, Leopold’s Economical Dictionary contains 
only the following short pass^c : Charcoal dust malyss the earth light, and, 
Vben when mixed with sand, is very useful a clayey soil.” 
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In Krlinits*s Encydopce^^ vol. the article Charceal is very comprehen- 
sive with respect to its preparation ai^ technical application ; but, with regard 
to agriculture and gardening, it is only mentioned (p. 225.) that charcoal 
ashes serve to improve soils, and earth becomes very i%ht by it.” M. Lucas 
says he has looked for it in^Loudon’s Efu^dopcodia of Gardenings and found 
no further information there than in Kriiniiz. * * 

From this 1 think 1 may conclude that all that has hitherto been known 
for the improvement of the soil by charcoal du^t was only founded on casual 
observations, and that experiments made with a view to Science on this very 
commonplace article, in the manner in which M. Lucas has pursued them 
with so much success, have not been hitherto made. 

Munichs Feb. 29. 1840. 


Art. hi. On the Destruction of the Red Spider in Plant Structures. 
By Robert Erringtok. 

A FEW facts arc, I conceive, in the present state of horticulture, worth a 
volume of speculations ; I therefore beg to forward you some statements of 
wliat has taken place here, which, although of an isolated character, will, 1 
hope, be of some use. Tt is well known that the red spider is one of the 
greatest pests of the gardener ; it is also well known that sulphur is destruc- 
tive of that insect ; yet, in spite of all this, it is more Irequently found in 
gardens than it ought to be,.considenng that an antidote is at hand which is 
both economical in cost and use, and certain in its effects. 

Few are disposed to use sulphur to the extent at which it may be used 
with impunity, through fear of its pernicious effects on vegetation if pushed to 
an extreme ; which fear, however well founded in fact, is carried to an un- 
necessary extreme, as 1 am about to show. I have been in the habit of using 
sulphur lor this purpose for some years, and, although I have houses in which 
most things are grown or forced which are peculiarly liable to that pest, yet 
it seld(>iiw(l might almost say never) makes its appearance. 

As liouses vary so much in thqir internal area, pnd as much depends on 
apportioning the quantity of sulphur to that area, J will assume a case which 
will be, 1 hope, a .sufficient guide. For a house 30 ft. long, 1C ft. wide, 10 ft. 
high at back, and C ft. high at front, i have been in the habit of using at least 
4oz. It is heated by hot water, and the pipes are of G-iiich bore. One man 
\^ith a watering-pot and syringe goes before the person who applies the sulp(^ur, 
and wh«» is. provided with a dusting-brush and the sulphur in a bowl. The 
one syringes the pipes atid the oilier applies the sulphur, until the pipes are 
fairly painted from one end to the other, except the part at which the fire 
enters for a few feet. A dull day is chosen for the purpose, and at the time 
of application I keep a rather brisk fire. If the house becomes insufferable 
to my own lungs I allow a little of the surplus fames to escape at the back by 
ventilation, especially should the sun peep out suddenly; however, this is 
seldom necessary if ^hc day be well selectecl.. 

By these means, repeated about three or four times in a year, I am, as I 
stated before, kept entirely free of this destructive pest. 

Otdton Fhrk Gardens ^ April 4. 1841. 


Art. IV. On dcstrosfing the While and Drolbn Scale hy the Applicar 
tion of hot Water. ♦By Henry C. Ogle. 

The difficulty of destroying the white and brown scale, on plants of iiny de- 
scription, is ^’^ell known to cultivators. They may be partially destroyed on 
those plants having lar^ leaves, by rubbing off* and other means ; but this 
would be an endless, dnj I may say a fruitless, task with plants having small 
18U.-.V. 3d8cr. 
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leaves. On my first ‘entering my present situation, I found several plants 
nearly covered with white scale, and 1 had determined upon throwing them 
away ; but, thinking 1 might as well try some experiments with them, either to 
kill or cure, I had recourse to hot water, being aware it was destructive to 
insects, and, until 1 had tried it, I doubted not, to^evei^reen plants also; but, 
in this 1 was wrong, as the sequel will show. 1 took mr my experiment two 
plants of Coronilla glauca each 6 ft. high, one of Coronllla glauca variegata 
.3 ft. high, one JVerium Oledndor 6 ft. high, and one CorraD'a pulehella 2 ft. high. 
I heated a copper of^ater to 180°, I laid these plants down by the side of it, 
and well washed each of them with water from the copper by means of the 
syringe ; I turned them about several times that no part might escape the 
washing : the Corrm'/i being the smallest plant, 1 plunged the head of it into 
the hot water and kept it there for the space of three or four seconds. I fully 
expected this would have killed both plants and insects ; hut in this I was 
also mistaken, for the plants are now alive, the leaves arc slightly dis« 
coloured, but the wood is not at all injured. The insects, 1 believe, are all 
dead, man)’ washed ofi* with the hot water^ and many more with cold water ; 
and, as the plants grow, 1 have no doubt the whole of them will fall ofi', as 1 
am persuaded that the water kitted all those it touched. It will be useful to 
know the degree of heat water may be applied at to evergreen plants, as it will 
not only destroy the scale, but all other insects. It is frequently apjdied to 
wall trees, and with good cfiect, but I am not aware that it had been tried on 
evergreen plants. I am trying the efiects of it on plants with more tender 
leaves, and in due time will send you the result. 

In the mean time I hope some of your correspondents and readers will 
prosecute the enquiry, and ascertain what degree of heat difierent evergreen 
plants will bear with impunity. 

Bosehill Gar dent, Sussex, Jan, 21. 1841. 


Art. V. Further Information respecting the Fitted Walls at Erskhw 
House. By G. Shi£ll.s, Gardener there. 

Agreeably to your request, I now send yoil some further information respect- 
ing our flued w’alls, by the aid of which we have been enabled to obtain 
abundant crops of ripe Truit at an early season. But I shall confine my ob- 
servations at present chiefly to the construction of the wall, and our inc.lc of 
protecting the trees and fruit. 

The flues are not plastered within. I have tried it with lime mixed with 
cow-dung, but I do not approve of it ; lime being a non conductor It suits, 
however, for the under flues of walls on the old princijde, to prevent them 
from overheating, and to do away the use of hot air, which 1 never found to 
answer. On the north side of the wall arc four places or holes for cleaning 
each flue, 9 in. wide, and 1 ft. deep ; one of which is placed within 3 ft. 
of each end, and the other two divide the intermediate space equally. Four 
bricks, as stretchers, are put into each of these holes flush with the face oftlie 
wall, laid without mortar, only pointed on the outside, to ardniit of being easily 
taken out when cleaning is required. The bricks which cover the flues arc 13 or 
14 inches long, and reach to the face of the wall, forming a course of headers. 
The wall is 21 in. thick ; the stone coping is of the saddle-back form, being 
0 in. thick in the middle with raised joints, 4 in. thick at the cd^es which 
project 4 in. before the face of the wall and the same behitx.1, having a groove 
or throating underneath, t6 prevent the wet communicating with the wall. 
We use no wooden coping, although a temporary coping of wood is certainly 
of use to protect the trees in the spring when in bloom. We protect with 
nets for the vines and cherries. Upon the flued walls a single woollen net or 
double herring-net is used ; the upper side fixed on nails fastened dn the joints 
of the coping near the edge. The under side is fastened to temporaxy stakes 
about 3 ft. in length, placed about 3 ft. from the wall.'<>' 
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We put the net over the cherry trees when the blosnom begins to expand 
(which is generally about the beginning of March), or a little beibre the ex- 
[>aiision of the blossom if the weather is frosty. About the latter end of 
April the woollen net and stakes are taken away, and a single herrii^net put 
close over the tree to protect the ripe fruit from the birds. Fire heat is put 
to the wall about the middle of February, and continued until the middle of 
May, or a little later some seasons ; for, although we gather ripe fruit in the 
latter end of April or beginning of May, it is ^nerally the latter end of June 
before the whole crop is off.# It is generally about tlie latter end of June 
before May Duke cherries upon an unflued south wall ripen here. 

With regard to the vine wall h^e, heat is applied, and the net put on, about 
tho latter end of April, or when the buds have broken; when the fruit is 
thoroughly set, which is generally about the latter end of June, the net and 
stakes are removed. When the fruit begins to colour, a single net is put up, 
to protect it froifl birds ; in autumn, a double net is again put up, to protect 
the fruit irorn heavy showers of rain and hail. Hamburg and Muscadine 
grapes upon this wall begin to ripen in September, but fire heat is continued 
till the whole crop is gathered and the wood ripened. We use coal dross 
in all our furnaces. Flues in cherry walls require cleaning every four or five 
years ; those on vine walls once in three years. The dampers arc 18 in. 
wide. Our furnaces are built similar to those recommended by the late Mr. 
Walter Nicol. 

Should the foregoing statement not bo deemed sufficiently explicit, I shall 
be most happy to endeavour to supply any further information you may require. 

Erskinc House Gardens^ March 2d. 1841. 


Art. VI. Notice of Three nevo Garden Toots. By H. 

As you apf)roved of the tool I described in the Gardemr^s Gazette for the 
:id of April, p. 2)2., I think a notice and figures of a few others which I 
have iK'cn in the habit of using may not prove unacceptable to the readers of 
the Gardener's Magazine. 

A Drill Rake, — Fiff. 40. is an ^nplemcnt 
I use for drawing drills for seeds, and which 
I have called a drill rake. I had the teeth 
cut from a common hay rake, and three 
nieces of beech, each piece 2 in. wide 
and half an inch thick, scrcAvcd on to the 
head of the rake, so as to liave each piece 
3 in. deep in the clear, and to be 
placed at 1 ft. apart ; or for drills at 
9 in. apart I have four pieces. This rig, 4o. Dm Hake. 

I find a most useful and labour-saving tool, 
and I hope it will come into general use ; us also 

A Sickle Hoe (Jig. 42.), which I had made for loosening the ground about 
autumn-sown and nlanted crops. As wdll be seen by the figure, it is made in 
the shape of a sickle, or reaping-hook, of iron rod three eighths of an inch in 
diameter, and about 10 in. long in the turn, the part which enters the 
ground tol^e brought to an edge like that of a narrow chisel. I deem it one 
of the most essential points in the culture of culinary vegetables to keep the 
ground about thq^u constantly stirred to the depth of a few inches, much 
depending on the crojis and time of year. In t]ie spring and summer, the 



# That a cherry tree should produce a succession of ripe fruit for so 
lengthened^ a period may seem .strange; it is nevertheless true. We gather 
ripe fruit from the young bearing shoots laid close to the wall long before the 
blossom expands on spgrs not so closely attached. 
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admission of the sun and air is well known to r**- 

be of immense importance to vegetation, and 
this can only be done by loosening the ground ; 
it will also allow the rains to penetrate quickly 
to the roots, as well as the absorption and 
ret£?ntion of atmospheric moisture by cajnllary 
attraction, which is of more essential service 
in dry hot seasons than any r waterings that Fig. 42 . Sickidioc. 
can be given. 

A double Dutch Hoe» — Fig, 43. is a double Dutch hoe, which 1 find very 
useful for hoeing between drilled crops when young. 

A Drill Hoc, — Fig, 41. is a drill hoe, 
very useful for drawing drills for potatoes, 
peas, beans, &c. ; the common hoe, turned 
sideways, is generally used for this purpose, 
but this will be found a far preferable im- 
plement. ^ , 

The figures wdll give the necessary ex- 
planation of these implements, and of the 
proportions of their parts relatively to those 
of common hoes and rakes. I must, how- 
ever, observe, that the blade of the last- 
named tool must be put on at a less acute 

angle than the common draw hoes gene- rig. 4 * 5 . Double Dutch iioe. 
rally are. 

Sussex, April, lfJ41. 


Art, VII. BolanicaU PloricuIturaU and Arhoricnltural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations^ or which have been originated in them ; together tvith 
additional Information respecting Plants (lohether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the xvhole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the “ Encyclopesrlia of Plants f the Horlus Brilannicusf the 
Hortus Lignosusf and the Arboretum et Frnlicctum Brilan- 
7iicumf 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 35.6^/. coloured, plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL,D., &c,, Professor of Botany in the University 
cf Glasgow. 

Edwards's Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3^. 6/'/. coloured, 35. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the Unii/ersity College, 
London. 

Maund's Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cul- 
tivated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page ; large paper, Is, 6d. ; S’«iall, D. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. 

The Botanist ; in montldy numbers, ^each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large pdper, 2s. 6e/.; small paper, 
1 . 9 . 6c/. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 
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Paxton's Magazine of Botany ^ and Register of Flovoering Plants; 
in montlily numbers; large 8vo; 25. 6d. each. 

Ike Ladies' Magazine of Gardening; in monthly numbers; 8vo, 
with coloured plates * i5. 6d, each. Edited by Mrs. Loudoi)., 

Hanuncuidccfc. 
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Malvdeea*, 

2014. //IBI'SCUS 

Tcllhlriar Mauncl Mrs. Telfair’s «.lJ I*r 2 jl Uo Maurilius 18*2."). C s.l.p Bot. 212. 
A dwarf plant, with small rose-coloured flowers, raised at Ihiry Hill in 18S?5, 
from seeds sent from the Mauritius by Mr. Telfair, and named in honour of 
that gentleman’s wife. (Uotanint, March.) 

Caniellwee, 

2038. CAMErLL/.i 18166 jai)dnica var. All)crU/ Prince Albert’s Camellia Paxt. Mh". ofBot vo^!*viii. 
A very handsome striped carnation-1 o(3king camellia, imported by Messrs. 
Chandler from China. (^Paxl. Mag, of Hot., April.) 


698. IMPA'TIKNS 

Ci^itidida Lin<a. white fDl 


Jiaisamtnecu. 

or 6 au W Himalayas 1839. 


R 


Bot. rcg. 1841, 20. 


f A noble species,” with “ large, white, showy flowers, a little speckled 
with crimson. , . . The leaves are narrow-lauecoliite, tapered to a fine point, 
arranged in whorls of three, and edged with very fine crimson teeth. Be- 
tween each pair of leaves there stands a row of crimson glands, apparently in 
the place of stipules.” (Rot, Rrg,, April.) 

Leguminostv, 

1249. CAI.LPSTACHYS [mag. of bot. vol. viii. p. 31. 

iotigifblia Piut. long.lcavcd Sfc lJ or 5 jn Y.Br.W Swao River 1S39. C l.p.s Paxt. 

Th’s species hhs leaves 7 in. long, and a tall straggling stem. The flowers 
have a^ellow standard, browui.sh red wings, and a whitish keel tinged with 
pink. (Paxt, Mag. of Ref,, March.) 


2090. nAUBENTO'N/.4 Cofgard..3. 

TripetfViym Poir. .V. Tripot’s St lJ or 3 au S.0 Bue.icw Ayres 1840. C. co. Lad. mag. 

A very hand.somc half-hardy shrub, with scarlet and orange pea flowers, 

• which it continues producing from August to November. (Ladies' Mag, of 
Gnrd., March.) 


2123. /iEDY'SARlJM 1913.^ siblricum Gard. No. 781. 

Tins species is often confounded with the //. alpinum of Linn!£u.s, from 
which it is quite distinct. (Bot, Gard., April.) 

Coniposilce, 

227.J. STE’Vy// 

trachcliuldes Dec Trachclium-like )g pr 3 au P Moxico 1838. D co. Bot. mag. 3856- 
A pretty perennial, growing freely in the open border. (Rot, Mag., 
Miirch.) 


2323. //EMCHRY'SUM 

iitvcuinCrra/^. snowy £ A «r 4 ju W.Y Swjin Rivor 1838. D co. Bot. mag. 3857 

A perennial species of //eliclirysuin, with large white flowers having a 
yellow centre. It grows freely in the open border, and flowers abundantly. 
(Hot. Mag., March.) 

2233. TllTPTPLlON 2021G spinftsum Bot. Beg. 1S4J, 22. 

This plant, though intro^Iuccd sO long since its in 1827, is very difficult to 
flower ; Mr. Frost of Dropmore has, however, succeeded in effecting this. 
He says lliat the plant has a fleshy root like that of the dahlia, and that when 
it has done flowering it should be removed to a small pot during winter, to be 
repotted in a larger otie, in sandy loam with a small quantity of rotten leaves, 
in spring. (Rot, TJeg., April.) 
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Sm FODO'LEPlSt 
arist&ta £en/A. 


bearded O .J pr • Y Swan River 1840. S co. Lad. mag. of gard. 4. 


A very pretty Swan River annual, with bright yellow flowers, raised by 
Mr. Hopgood of the Bayswater Nursery, from Swan River seeds imported by 
Captain Mangles, {Ladies^ of Gard,, April.) 


Stylidetr, 

S581, STYLI'DIUM ^ ^ rsi-"- 

DrummOndf Grab. Mr Drummond’s £ ^ pr 2 n.inr Pk Swnn River 1S3«. D co. l»ot. 

A valuable species, from its remaining in flower all the winter, from No- 
vember till March. The flowers arc very largo, and of a dingy pink. (Botanist, 
April.) 

Er/cv/Vr^c. 


1173. ERVCA 978S P^tralix 4 Mackait^aa Rot. Gard. 780. 

CO'LEyi Bojer. (Namcil in honour of Gen. Sir G. Loutry Co/e, governor of the Mauritius.) 

, ‘ [reg. ISIl, 

Soribfmda R'q/cr] abundant-flowering Sk O or 3 Jiu Y.W Madagascar 18:W. C co. Ikd. 

A very handsome stove shrub, which flowered for the first time in Europe 
in August last, at Syon. The flowers arc of a bright ochre-colour edged with 
white, and they are produced in whorls round the stem on the old wood. 
(Bot, Reg,, April.) 

ConvolvuhicCiT, 


ficifblia Zindf. fig-leaved Jt J^J or 3 n P Buenos Ayres 18-10. C co. Bot. reg. ISH, 13. 

A tuberous-rooted species, with a half-shrnl)l>v stem anti showy flow’crs ; 
which it produces in such abundance, that in the Western Nnrsery, Bristol, 
there are 500 flowers on a plant twelve montlis old, on a trellis 2 ft. higli. 
(Bot, Reg,, March.) 

Boraginea:, 

435. CYNOOLO'SSUM 

gloShidUtum ifcnfA. burred Q) pr 2 jn B India 1840. S co. Bot. reg. 1811, 1.3. 

A wecdy-looking plant, with rather pretty blue flowers, and a bri.s».ly nut, 
whence the specific name. ^(Bot, Reg,, Marcii.) 

432. iiNCHirSA 

petiollta Hook. ’ pctiolated ^ pr 1 o I* Xopal 18J0. D co. Bot, nj.Tg. 

A pretty half-hardy perennial from Nepal, which flowers abundantly. (£ot, 
Mag,, March.) 

Scroph iilarinecc, 

1718. CHELO'NE 1546 barlAta. 

Synonfpnei^ PeiMtdmon barbdtus Lind/., C. ixirb&ta var. mcxiriliia Bot. Gard. 777. 


A talk-growing vaiicty, with red flowers ; introduced in 1H38 from Mexico. 
(BoL Gard,, March,) 

Labidtee, 

1603. SCUTELLA'RIA 

Japdnica Maund Japan ^ or | o P.W Jajian ? 1838. C cro. Bot. gard. 778. 
A dwarf species, with purple and white flow’^ers, which flpwcrcd in Pofie’s 
Nursery, Birmingham, and is very suitable for rock work. ( Bol, Gard,, 
March.) 

7a SA'LVIA 

r^gla Cav. Rcgla ft or S jn .S Mexico 1839. C. co. Bot. vcg. 1841, 14. 


A vigorous-growing half-hardy species, with scarlet flowei;8i only Pi few of 
which open at one time. (Bot,, Reg., March.) 

3431. OARDOQUIM 

^ ^cionieffidea Bcnth. Betony-like .jt A pr 3 .o l*k Mexico 1837. D co. Bot. mag. 3860. 

A showy perennial ; very inferior, however, in beauty to the scarlet thyme, 

G. Hookerii. The present species has pinkish flowers with blue anthers, 

* (Bot, Mag., March.) 

Vlnmbftginm'ra:. , 

928^ ARME’RlA freg. 1841, Cl. 

fat jicuUita iCo/n. cf 8i;A, fabctclcd £ A pr ^ <la Pk South of Euroite 1838. I) oo. Bot. 
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This species “ forms a pretty bush, looking like a ycfting pine tree, and pro- 
duces its head of pink flowers in August. During summer it grows very well 
in the open air j but in winter it must be treated like a Cape plant.” {BoL 
Reg,, April,) 

Orchtddcece. 

*SOJ}RA'L/J Ruiz ct Pav. (In honour of Don F. M. Sohral, a Spanish botanist) ' 

fiessilis LindL sessile El or 1 d Pk Peru 1840. D ii.r.w Bot. reg, 1841, 17. 

A very handsome plant, belonging to a genu« the species of which, in Peru, 

“ resemble reeds, loaded with large red or white, and (fften fragrant, flowers, 
which always grow from the extremity of the reed, from among the large 
jdaited grassy leaves."* R(^., March.) 

2526. BRA'SS/^ [1841, 18. 

Lawrenctd/ni Lindl, Afw. Lawrence’s i? E] or 1 ja Y.B Brazil 1>30. D p.r.w Bot reg. 

A handsome cpccies, very properly dedicated to so warm a patroness of flo- 
riculture as Mrs. Lawrence. {Bot, Reg,, March.) 

05.36. CYCNO'CHES 29787 Loddig^sii var. leucochllus Bot. Mag. t. 385.5. 

A white-lipped variety of this beautiful species. {Bot, Mag., March.) 

352.0. CIIY'SIS m. 

hract(sccns Lindl. bractcated i? El or 1 ap W.Y Mexico 1840. 1> p.r.w Bot. reg. 1841, 

A very handsome species, being the third of this rare genus, which “ is 
readily distinguished by its lai'ge white flowers, and great inflated leafy bracts.’* 
{Bot, Reg., April.) 

OnONTOGLO'.SSUM [vol. viil u 49. 

grundc grand QSI or 1 d Y.B Guatemala 183!). D p.r.w Paxt. mag. or Bot. 

A truly magnificent plant, which has only flowered at the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s and at Knypersley. {Paxt, Mag. of Bot., April.) 

Iruidccct. 

1913. llERBK'KT/.4 167<J8 pulcliclla var, cwrdlea. 

A slight variety, the principal difference being in the colour, which is rather 
more blue. {Bo!, Mag., April.) 

• Awiff/W/itlaceae. 

.SPHEKE'LW , 

glauca Lindi. glaucous if .A) or I my S. Mexivo 1840 O s.p.l Bot. reg. 1841, 16 
This specie.s only differs from the common jacobgca lily, in its flowers being 
somewhat paler and smailcr, and its leaves glaucous {Bot, Reg,, March.) 

BOM A' REA rr. H. 

simplex W. H. simple ^ A pr 3 ju Pk Cusco 1S38. C r.m Bot. mag. 38t>3 

“ Seeds of three varieties of this plant w^re brought by Mr. Pentlnnd from 
different situations near Cusco, which have all flowered in the open ground at 
Spoflbrth, in front of the greenhouse.” The genus was formed by Mr. Herbert 
out of that of Alstrmmer/fl. {Bot, Mag., April.) 

S333. CORV'RGIA 

coccliiea scarlet ^ l ) or 1 mr S Cordillera 1839. O r.m Bot. mag. 3865 

The flowers are much smailcr than in the common species ; but it seems 
more hardy, as ib stood out *^all the summer and autumn of 1839, the season 
being unusually wet and cold, and appeared to dislike sunshine and fine 
weather^* {Bot, Mag., April.) 

trichrbma n\ Herb, tlircc-coloured X i_J or 1 jn S.G.W Andes ia}7. O r.m Bot.^'inaf 
Thi^ species^ differs from the preceding one in having larger flowers, and 
their being distinctly striped with white and grqeu. {Bot. Mag,, April.) 

CALLITHAUMA W. Herb. 

* uJ cu 1 j.. » 1-eru 1837. O r.m Bot. mag. S8ffl 

The plate exhibits two species of this rare genu.s, which Mr. Herbert thinks 
will prove a section of CoburgzVr. (Bot, Mag., April.) 
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Art. VIII. "Ow the Shanking of Grapes* By A. Saul. 

Ai.thougii the shanking of grapes is a subject which has often 
been discussed, there is, in my opinion, ope cause, and probably 
in many cases the only one, which has not been hit upon. The 
keeping up of too much moisture in the house in proportion to 
the heat is, in mjj opinion, more often the cause of the shanking 
and shriveling of grapes than any other. Without at all ques- 
tioning the rationality of the opiffioais of other writers, except 
in so far as to say that the cause imputed by J. B. W., in 
conjunction with my own, is, I believe, the right one, I may 
state that I have had sufficient proof that my own ojiinion is 
correct. 

In 1838 I Imd two houses of grapes very nearly ripe at the 
same time; one was a fruiting-house for pines, the other a 
succession-house. The dilForence in the temperature of the two 
houses was about 10®. The degree of moisture, by sprinkling 
the paths, flues, &c., had been kept nearly the same in both. 
In consequence of the grapes in the succession house being con- 
siderably shanked, while scarcely a single berry in the fruiting- 
house had suffered, I was led to infer that the moisture had 
been too much in proportion to the heat. Acting in accordance 
with that opinion, I, in the following summer, kept the succes- 
sion-house nearly dry, keeping it in that state till the grapes 
were ripe. The consequence w^as, as I had anticipated, nearly 
the extirpation of the disease. I have since .acted upon the 
same principle, with the same results; .and am now' fully con- 
vinced that the real and only causes of the shanking and 
shriveling of grapes are too much moisture in the house, and 
deep and badly drained borders. The one, by keeping the 
roots in a ccfld unhe.althy state, prevents, in some measure, the 
proper supply of pure sap to the plant ; while the other, by 
acting upon the plant as a cold damp atmosphere acts upon the 
human body, prevents in like manner the free circiilaliou of llie 
life blood of the plant. 

Castle Hill Gardens y April 8. 1841. 


Art. IX. On the Culture of the Cucumber in Pits heated btj hot 
Water. By W. H. 

I SEND you for insertion in the Gardena- s Magaunc my mode 
of growing cucumbers and-melons by hot water; a plan which 
I have practised for ten# years with a success equal to growing 
them with dung, and with a deal less trouble. From my ten 
years’ experience, I can confidently recommend it as an excellent 
way of growing them where dung is scarce and fuel plentiful. 

I have a double row' of pits, 3,8 ft. long, and 7i ft. wide, 
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• in Pits heated by hot Water. 

heated by one boiler upon the siphon principle, with cisterns at 
the farther end, and lids on them to put water in when necessary. 
In the one row the pipes go and return along the front, and a 
flue along the back. Ri the other row, which is the one apjiro- 
priated for winter and early forcing, a flue goes along the back, 
covered with paneled squares, and painted : the top pipe goes 
along the front, and the bottom pipe returns in* a channel in the 
bottom of a tank in the bottom of the pit. The smoke is 
turned along these back ffues, wlien required, by dampers in 
the fireplace, and when not wanted tliere is a third flue on ihe 
outside of thq, pits for it to go along ; and all these flues are 
continued across a walk at the end of the pits into a chimn^ at 
the end of a Calcutta pit. When I first began, I had a chimney 
over the boiler to turn the smoke up when I did not want it to 
run along either of the pits ; but this covered the lights so with 
blacks that I was obliged to liave it taken down, and a flue run 
along the outside, as before stated. Stop-cocks are placed in 
the pipes, so that either row may be worked separately, or both 
together. The tank in the early-forcing row extends the whole 
length, and nearly the whole breadth, of the pit ; and is supplied 
with v/ater by a small pipe from a main, with a cock to regulate 
the supply. At the oj)positc end there is a large pipe, with an 
elbow joint, which communicates with the tank, and shows the 
quantity ol >vater that is in it. Below the large pipe there is a 
small aie with a cock, which empties into a drain, to draw off 
the wafer from the tank when repairs are necessary. The tank 
is made with bricks and mortar, and cemented ; the channel in 
the bottom for the return-pipe is 1 ft. wide and 6 in. deep: on 
each side of this channel tliere is a brick flat, pigeon-holed and 
covered with flag-stones, to protect the pipe. The pit is divided 
into four compartments, of two lights each : in each of these 
divisions there are two cross-drains communicating with the 
return-pipe, and covered with oak planks. These oak planks 
have circular holes cut at each end, and upon these circular 
upright pipes are placed, 6 in. wide at bottom and 3 in. wide at 
top. By these steam is admitted into the divisions, and air is 
circulated ; when not wanted, they are covered with pieces of 
slate. The pit is filled with leaves nearly up to the glass, to 
allo>v fof sinking; and, when they have sunk sufficiently low, the 
hillocks of soil are put in, and the plants are planted as soon as 
the sofl is wtirm. As long as the leaves contain sufficient 
moisture, the watA* in the tank is confined to the channel for 
the hot-water pipe ; bi;t when the leaves; begin to get dry, the 
water is turned in, so as to fill the tank, and then allowed to 
evaporate into its usual channel. By this simple process 1 can 
always keep a propter moisture in the pits, highly conducive to 
the growth of citcumbers a^id melons. When 1 first begjii^ 
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growing cucumbers and melons by hot water, I formed a 
chamber over the tank, by placing spars across the tank and 
covering them with turves : upon these 1 put about I ft of 
prepared dung, and then the soil in the usual way. I grew very 
good cucumbers in this way ; but the beds were only of short 
duration, owing to the dung and soil becoming dry, and the 
difficulty of keeping them moist. 

As the season advances, and the sun becomes powerful, the 
pieces of slate are put on the steam-pipes during the day, and 
taken off at night; but when the melons are in flower, and 
ripening their fruit, they are kept on day and night. When the 
melons are done with, I use the pits for striking crowns and 
suckers, and And them to answer admirably. 

Mawley Hall^ Bewdlcijj March 22 . 184 * 1 . 


Art. X. On growing Strawberries for Forcing. By a Gardener 

OUT OF PjLACE. 

As the system I have pursued successfully for several years in 
growing strawberries for forcing differs, in some respects, from 
that of Mr. Fish (p. 39.), 1 send a note of the details. As soon 
as the runners are fit for the purpose, I lay a quantity, say two 
or three in a 32 pot, others one in a 60, in a good strong loam, 
with a portion of well-decayed manure. I place a stone on eacli 
runner, for the double purpose of keeping the plant in position, 
and preserving moisture to the roots. The first runners I 
prefer : the sort Keen’s seedling. As soon as the plants are 
well rooted, I repot the sixties into thirty-twos, and the thirty- 
twos into twenty-fours, still using the same strong soil; I then 
place them in the hottest part of the garden, fully exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun, but not under a wall. The situation 
I prefer is the centre of the vine border, first placing a quantity 
of half-decayed manure, generally some old dung lining, to put 
round the pots, to prevent the sun acting too powerfully on the 
roots. Here they are left exposed to the elements most con- 
ducive to bring them rapidly to a state of maturity; a free cir- 
culation of air, abundance of moisture, which 1 take care they 
are liberally supplied with, and a full share of solar heat. In 
this situation the plants grow freely, forming well-matured 
crowns, to send up fine stems of bloom in the « forcing-house, 
with strong and vigofous roots to supporti them. Those in 
twenty-fours remain ; after a time I examine the others, and 
those that have the strongest roots I repot into twenty-fours, 
pursuing the same method as before; so that, out of 700 or 
800 ppts, I have half the number in twenty-fours, with one, two, 
or three plants in a pot, and the r/?mainder in thirty-twos, with 
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one plant in a pot, I prefer one plant to either-sized pot in pre- 
ference to a greater number ; and, if the above method is pursued, 
it will, from the rapidity of their growth, be found quite suf- 
ficient. If the autumnal rains are heavy, I lay them on their 
sides ; and, about the middle of December, place them in some 
frames to keep the frost from injuring the ro^ts, till they are 
placed in the forcing-house. I shall say nothing of their ap- 
pearance in the house, but, leave it to the imagination. After 
forcing them, 1 turn them out of the pots, and plunge them in 
rows, at moderate distances, in a piece of spare ground in the 
garden, well exposed to the sun and a free circulation of air. 
(From these you will have a slight gathering after the natural 
crops are over.) In the autumn I take them up with good 
balls of earth, and plant them in rows in a melon pit o*f about 
30 lights, which I fill full, placing them rather thick, to econo- 
mise the rows, and press the mould firmly to their roots. The 
pit has neither bottom-heat nor pipes, but is simply covered with 
mats. As soon as the frosts set in I place the lights on, but 
do not begin to cover up with mats before March. If warm 
showers come in April 1 take the lights off, and let the plants 
have the benefit (which is better than watering from a pot), to 
forward them. When the sun is shining hot in the afternoon I 
shut up close, and cover up directly with double mats. You 
will find the next morning a sensible difference in their ap- 
peararj<;e. These plants will bear abundantly, coming in at a 
very seasonable time,, just ^before the out-door strawberries, 
which are very often retarded by late frosts ; when, the days being 
generally very hot, strawberries are in great demand, and, it 
being too hot for them in the houses, they are sometimes very 
Scarce. After the fruit is gathered, the plants arc dug up and 
thrown away, and the pit planted with melons. 

By following this simple routine, year after year, you will be 
able to supply a family, however large, with abundant crops 
•of this beautiful fruit, in the highest state of perfection, and at a 
very trifling expense. 

Now I am on the subject of strawberries, do you know if it is 
any where recorded why the strawberry leaf was first chosen to 
garnish the coronets of the three superior orders of our nobility, 
in preference to the leaf of the oak, 

“ a prince’s refuge once, 

The q^crnal guard of England’s throne,” 

which would appear to be a much better t^mblem ? Shakspeare 
has written, the strawberry grows underneath the nettle,” but 
he has ilbt stated why the plant is honoured so far as to be 
elevated above the t»row of a duke. 

Camberwell^ Feb. 1. 1841. # ^ 
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Art. XI. On the Hautbois Strauoberry, By Wm. Anderson, 
F.L.S., Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden. 

Having seen three papers in the Gardeuer'^s Magazine describing 
the hautbois strawberry, none of which is correct, I beg you to 
state what little I have seen of that plant and its fruit. 

I have seen the hautbois strawberry in its native state in the 
bottom of old chalk pits, in the copse woods about one mile 
beyond Tring, on the high ground on the left hand. This 
ground is a strong chalky yellow clay. The fallen leaves, and 
other decayed vegetable matter, rest on and manure these pits, 
and I was told that the plants produced good lai^ge berries, but 
were gathered by birds and children before they wx^re ripe. 

To cultivate this fruit, care must be taken to select the herma- 
phrodite plants while they are in flower, there being three sexes 
ill the seed-bed, i. e., male, female, and hermaphrodite. When a 
few of the last are selected, they will give runners abundantly ; 
and when these runners are planted on a strong rich clayey soil 
they will produce great crops. This sexual character was first 
pointed out to the late Sir Joseph Banks about the year 1817? 
and he had great crops from these selected plants ; he also sup- 
plied his neighbour, Mr. Wilmot, with plants, who had about 
two acres in cultivation of them in 1820; the clusters of fruit 
were so large that he had them all tied up to small twigs. From 
his success I had flattered myself that this most desirable fruit 
would have been abundant in Covent Garden Market, but we 
never see it for sale. I have also seen Mr. Oldacre produce 
great crops of these berries forced ; those that have once trieil 
them for this purpo'se will prefer them both for size and flavour. 
I must, however, remind your readers tliat it is in vain to grow 
this strawberry in the usual way of the other varieties; but the 
nearer we come to tliat chalky clay, or strong loamy ground 
highly manured, such as Mr. Wilmot’s is, the greater will be our 
success. 

1 have been rather tedious, but my wish is to see the hautbois 
the leading strawberry in forcing and in cultivation ; as it is the 
best flavoured, and the best bearer where the ground will suit it. 
I keep the hermaphrodite plants in the garden, but \ve never see 
fruit although they flower very freely ; the ground burns up in 
the first dry weather in April and May, and prevents them 
coming to perfection. 

Apothecaries Garden^ Chelsea ^ March^ 1841. ^ 

Art. XII. On the Culture oj the ConieaU fruited Scarlet Alpitie 

Strawberry . By W. Gordon, Gardener to the English Embassy, 

Paris. 

I SEND you a short sketch of our mode of tmltivating this fine 
strawberry, called by us the Four Seasons, from its producing its 
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fine rich-flavoured ripe fruit from the end of April to the middle 
of November, and sometimes later, according to the mildness 
of the season, in the open ground. This four seasons, or coni- 
cal-fruited scarlet alpin^ strawberry, is one of the very best sorts 
for general cultivation. The size of the fruit is from half* to 
three quarters of an inch long ; the flesh firm, of a fine shape, 
and delicious flavour, even to the end of the ses^on. The plant 
is continually in flower, and produces ripe fruit till it is checked 
by the hard frosts and cold«nights of autumn. To give its bo- 
tanical characters in this paper may be of little or no importance 
to the cultivator, I shall therefore merely state what country 
or place it originally came from, as near as possible. According 
to some accounts, it is a native of Switzerland and Germany, 
and was first cultivated in Ejiigland in 17G8; or, at least, some 
strawberries bearing the same name were then introduced and 
cultivated. But it is no easy matter to say precisely where this 
fine sort came from. I consider it to be only obtained from 
seed, for a short time ago it did not exist, or, if so, it was in a 
small quantity ; but it is in general cultivation at present, and 
is greatly improving in size. There is also another sort of the 
lour seasons alpine strawberry, the fruit of which is of a com- 
pressed oval shape, not so large as tlie former sort, but of a 
good flavour, and very productive. The only difference is in 
tlie shape of the fruit. I have got a new white alpine strawberry, 
which came from seed, nearly of the same shape as the former, 
of good flavour, but not so productive. The colour of its fruit 
may be some inducement tojts cultivation.^ 

During the last two winters these sorts of strawberries seem 
to have suffered the most in the neighbourhood ol Paris. This 
lastVinter of 1839, or spring of 1840, in particular, they suffered 
greatly, as most of the young plants were killed, as w^ell as some 
of the weak old stools, which has left the young plants rather 
poor. The pine strawberry and Keen’s seedling did not suffer 
so much as the alpine sorts have done, which may appear re- 
markable. 

The mode of cultivating this strawberry is as follows : — 

When we are desirous of having large fruit, we make a new 
plantation of thfe young strong runners taken off the three-years- 
old stools, which are the best. These we plant in beds 6 ft. 
wide, and four rows in the bed, leaving an alley on each side of 
the bet^. The plants are placed two together, and at the dis- 
tance in the Vows of from 1 5 in. to 18 in. apart. The more 
room they have tht better, if the ground fs poor; but they may 
be set closer, if it is rich. They must still, however, be planted 
wide in the rows. In planting, great care is required not to set 
them too*deep, as I find they do best when only about one third 
of their roots is put in the ground, a small space being left 
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between the gronnd and bases of the leaves; they will soon 
make fresh young roots. After planting, nothing is to be done 
but to lay a little short dung on the surface of the bed, and give 
a little water. They must not be allowed to make any runners ; 
oiv if they do, they must be all taken which causes them to 
form good strong plants and stools. Spring or autumn is the 
best time to make plantations. One of these plantations will be 
good for four or five years ; after which time the soil begins to 
get exhausted by over-bearing; so that you will require to renew 
them by making fresh beds every other year, if not yearly. 

Those plantations made either in the spring or autumn will 
produce good ripe fruit in the September and October of the 
same year. Three or four years old is the best time to allow 
them to make runners to get stock from to make plantations. If 
once they are allowed to produce runners, they soon run out and 
become small-fruited. By their not being allowed to make run 
ners, the plants are stocking themselves by making young offsets, 
which are continually flowering and fruiting the whole season. 

Some gardeners prefer sowing the seed of this strawberry, 
which they consider the best mode of cultivating it ; as it is said 
to last longer, bear finer fruit, and not to run out so soon. The 
beds, it is said, will stand good for six years. By sowing the 
seed of this strawbei*ry, one advantage may be obtained, namely, 
that of raising new sorts or varieties ; but nothing more : for, if 
the seed is sowni in the spring, it will require at least a year and 
a half before you obtain any fruit, and this is not certain even 
then before the following year. For my part, I find no advan- 
tage in sowing whatever, except in obtaining new sorts. Care 
in planting tUs straw^berry is the chief thing, and afterwards 
not over-watering it. 

The soil which suits these strawberries is a light sandy soil; 
neither too rich nor too poor ; one with a quantity of old lime 
rubbish in it, and where the water will pass quickly off, seems 
to suit them best. In the hot dry weather they require to have 
a good supply of water to keep them fruiting, otherwise they 
will not fruit so large or fine. Care must be had not to let the 
soil get too moist. If they make too many leaves, let them have 
no water, or even take ofl* the covering of rotteh dung; for the 
soil is too rich for them, and they are growing too strong to fruit 
well. Take off all the old leaves, and expose them to the sun 
as much as you can. When once they commence fruiting, you 
will have plenty. Be careful not to plant them where there is 
any shade whatever, but in a place that is firily exposed to the 
sun, and ^where there is a free circulation of air, otherwise they 
will not friiit well or in any quantity. 

This is also one of the best strawberries for forcing, by taking 
the two- or three-years-old stools, and puttipg them into small- 
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sized pots in the spring of the same year or autumn, or, as you 
may want them, as they come into flower; all of which I have 
done, and found them to answer my purpose well. 

In France it does noj do to pot the young runners to force as 
in England : they do not grow strong enough to force in' the 
following year ; they must be at least tw’O years old. 

The seed of this strawberry should* be sav^d in September 
and October, when it is best, and it ought to be sown in Fe- 
bruary or March, as the mildness of the season will admit. 

Paris^ August^ 1840. 

Justic\ti Adhatoda has stood out in Paris, and was only killed 
at 14i^ Reaumur, or about 7° below the freezing point of Fah- 
renheit, in 1837 and 1838. It makes a fine shrub, and flowers 
well ; I am not certain if it seeds. — /K G. [See p. 250.3 


Art. XIII. On Forcing Sea-kale. By Robert Errington. 

The following is a mode of forcing that useful vegetable sea-kale, 
which, in my opinion, merits general adoption. I am aware that 
it is not altogether novel, yet it is, in my opinion, not sufficiently 
known; and, in recommendation of it, I can only add that by it 
1 have had a continual supply, without a single day^s intermis- 
sion, since the middle of last November, and that of the very 
best quality. 

I force it in the mushroom-house ; and, to obtain a supply of 
roots, I plant four row^s in the open grouiyl every spring. My 
rows are 60 ft. long, 3 ft. apart, and 1 5 in. between the plants in 
the row. It of course receives proper cultivation in this stage, 
the^plants having been raised from seed the year previous in a 
single drill. The roots are taken up for forcing as soon as the 
leaves are decaying, and with much care ; and as much as possi- 
ble taken up entire, as the root is of course a magazine of 
nourishment for the incipient bud. The main stock is then “laid 
by the heels,” and covered with litter until wanted. In my 
mushroom-house I have a pit or trench sunk below the level of 
the floor line al30ut 4 ft. : this furnishes room in the length of 
the house for about four successive ages ; and I introduce the 
second ^pt of roots the moment the first begins to bud, and so 
on with the rest. I place fermenting matter, viz. dung and 
leaves {nixed, about 2 ft. 6 in. deep, under the roots, taking care 
to have bottom-heat enough ; as, if that, becomes too hot, I can 
easily reduce the heat wdth w'ater ; and the more water the seft- 
kale receives in this way, the more tender it becomes. I place 
the roots in this fermenting matter as thick as they will stand, 
merely ffooding in some fine old tan or old rich soil with water, 
to fill the creviceft between the roots completely. The surface 
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of the crowns, when so placed, is a foot, or nearly so, below tlie 
floor line; and, when planted, I lay a row' of trusses of straw 
side by side over the whole, to shut in the steam, and keep it 
completely dark, which is one of the main points ; and, with the 
straw and the shutters, this is completely effected. 

In the same house I produce a continual supply of chiccorj', 
rhubarb, and lily of the valley, in pots, by the same system ; 
besides various other things which, in emergencies, find a refuge 
there. — Oulton Park Gardens^ April 4*. 1841. 

REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Three Lectures on Agriculture; delivered at Oxford on 
July 22. and Nov. 25. 1840, and on Jan. 26. 1841 ; in vohich the 
Chemical Operation of Manures is particularly considered^ and the 
Scientific Principles explained upon tvhich their Efficacy appears 
to depend. By Charles Daubeny, M.D., F.H.S., M.U.S.A., &c., 
Sibthorpian Professor of Rural Economy in the University of Ox- 
ford. 8vo, pp. 106. Oxford, 1841. 

It rarely happens that an individual can be found so admirably adapted for 
being appointed a scientific Professor of Agriculture as Dr. Daul>cny ; known 
as he is to be a profound chemist, and the actual Professor of Botany in tlie 
same university in which he holds the Agricultural Chair. The publication 
of these Lectures so shortly after the appearance of Liebig’s w'ork is inter- 
esting, as affording an opportunity of observing in what two eminent chemists, 
who have devoted their energies to the same department of their science, 
agree and differ ; and it is satisfactory to find a general harmony between 
them. “ In these lectures,” Dr. Daubeny observes, “ although I freely own 
myself indebted for the fundpiental doctrines that have been laid down, as 
well as for many of the details that have been dwelt upon, to the work ol* 
Professor Liebig, yet it k fair, both to him and to myself, to state that I have 
interwoven much matter that is either my oMm, or drawn from other sources 
than those of his work ; that I have often attempted to deduce from his prin- 
ciples consequences for which he is nowise answerable ; and that 1 have 
endeavoured to remove any impediments that may exist amongst agriculturists 
to the- reception of the novel views propounded in his Report, by giving to 
my exposition of them as much as possible of an English character, both as 
to style and arr^gement, and by disencumbering it of all such references to 
recondite chemical truths as did not seem essential to the establishment of 
the leading propositions.” (Pref, p, vii.) 

This extract will, enable our readers to form some idea of the work, and to 
those who have paid some attention to chemistry, and have studied Liebig, 
and Mr. Lymburn’s article on the subject (p. 97.). Dr. Daiibeny’s Lectures will 
be found pregnant with interest and instruction. We hope, however, to be 
favoured with some remarks on the subject of the Lectures by Mr, l«yniburn, 
who is at once a scientific chemist and a cultivator of extensive experience 
and observation, , 


Art. II. The Eastern^ Arboretum^ or Il'i/Lral Register cf all the 
■ remarkable Trees, Seats, Gardens, S^c., in the County of Norfolk. 
By James Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on 
copper. Nos. VIII, to XL 8vo. London and Norwlcli. '1 5 . each. 

Our last notice of this work was in p. 29. ; the last rrsidcnce we mentioned 
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was Scottow Park, and the last of our trees the weeping willow ; we shall 
now enumerate the seats and trees noticed up the to end of No. xi. 

Houghton Park ; Ike Scat of the Marquess of Chohumidcly, — ^ “ Every thing, 

’ except the trees, seems to have suffered by the long lapse of years : on their 
heads it has put fresh honours ; and if in some instances they are sin](ing 
into dilapitude, their decay is unattended by any of that regret which we ex- 
perience in beholding the untimely abandonment of the buildings.” 

Humtanton Park ; H. Le Strange Styleman Le Strange PJsq, — “ Parts of 
the house are of great age, having a staircase, each step of which is formed 
of a single solid block of oak. The carved-work round the doors, and the 
paneling of the drawingroom, with its rich cornice, are truly beautiful. The 
tops of the hills, with their precipitous edges, are well clothoil with young 
and thriving plantations. The evergreen oak (Qnercus Ilex) and the cedar 
of Lebanon, whi^jh are in profusion here, have grown with great rapidity, and 
create a deep massive effect. Here are also many goodly oaks, which fling 
their branches around, and raise their lofty heads in defiance ' of the sea 
breezes.” • 

S 2 irou)ston Park ; Rev, IV. J. Cancer, — ** Around the hall there are several 
lofty poplars (^Populus fadigiata) with trunks measuring each 10 ft. in cir- 
cumference; a cluster pine (Pinu^ Pinaster) Oft. Sin.; together with some 
fine specimens of the elm and beech. At the north-west front of the building, 
in th(‘ park, is an oak called * The King of Sprowston,’ a wide-extending 
regular tree, having a stem of 15 ft. in circumference, the branches over- 
spreading a space of 29 yards in diameter. In the same direction, and close 
by the road to Rack heath, is an extraordinary lime tree (Tilia €uro}ycEa), 
which has attracted the attention of many a spectator.” 

Hachheath Park ; Sir Kdward Straeey, Part, — “ This demesne forms a fair, 
ami plentiful show, not yet grfind, but abounding in all the elements which in 
after years will make it so. The impress of beauty is upon it now% in the 
usual outlines of youthfulness : we have no dark forest-sides here ; no avenues 
with their cathedral-like vistas ; few trees which tempests have vexed, and 
fewer Uiopldcd into the picturesque forms of extreme age. All these have to 
follow.” ^ 

Wroxham House Park ; Rev, John Humfrey. — “ Sfldom have w'e witnessed 
a place of the same extent, and it is far from being Jarge, abounding in so 
much fine timber. The oaks around the house are of goodly dimensions, 
beariilg that bold contorted outline which is at once so l)eautiful and so cha- 
racteristic of the species. The Scotch pines here are also well worthy of 
notice, and the beeches and horscchestnuts far from contemptible.” 

Hoveton House Park ; Rev, Thomas C, BlofeUl, — “ The Portugal laurels in 
front of the house, although not so tall as some that we have seen, are of 
great circumference. There is also a choice selection of hawthorns, which, 
with the holly, have found a soil to rejoice in. The walnut {Juglans regm) 
has arrived at a considerable size ; and we noticed a copper beech assuming ^ 
all the character, of the common one. Otherwise, it is more the general ap- 
pearance of the place, than any trees of particular beauty, which here attracts 
attention.” 

Spixworth Poik ; John Lcngc, Esq ,^ — “ A splendid conservatory is appended 
to the south end of the house ; wc may venture to say, there are few, if any, 
which can compete with it in the county. It is beautifully arranged, and 
replete wi^i exotics and other plants of many of the rarer tribes. The orna- 
mental grounds ar^ kept with that neatness and ‘ l^icidiis ordo ’ so indispen- 
sable to produce effect. • They arc of very considerable extent, and in perfect 
harmony with the date of the mansion. Here is a smooth greensward, with 
noble beech trees feathered down to the ground. The elegant vases, half- 
hidden with creepers, scattered over the parterres, give peculiar eftlct to that 
class of plaifts, and bestow throughout a dressy and finished appearance.” 

Wroxham Halt ; Sigisnnmd Tra^ord, Esq. — “ The great use of trees is to 
1841. — V. 3d Ser. 
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wait upon the mansion, lending their aid to it in all their varied character, 
whether placed singly, in lines, groups, or thickets ; as objects merely orna- 
mental, or valuable on account of* their shelter. Otherwise, what are they ? 
A. chaos of beautiful materials, indeed, but serving only to create the more 
insufferable discord.’* 

Beeston Park ; Si)' Jacob II, Preston^ Bart.^** The entrance to the park 
from the Norwich road is particularly handsome : after passing a sufficiency 
of plantation to betoken the* approach of some place of note, the grounds 
open with a most magnificent avenue of oaks, exhibiting a sweep of a full 
quarter of a mile, continuing uninterruptedly almost to the very verge of the 
mansion.” 

Worslead House ; Hon, W. R, Rous, — “ The present proprietor has, with 
good taste, effected an entrance to his house at the opposite extremity to that 
w'hich was previously in use, thereby making the original [entrance hall a tri- 
bune, and giving an entire suite of apartments the repose and seclusion of a 
dress-ground, sweeping down to the water’s edge.” 

Honing Hall; E, G, Cubitt, Esq, — “Great facilities are afforded fora 
pleasure-ground and dress-garden ; for, in the immediate vicinity of the house, 
the trees, both beech and oak, are very fine : we measured several 12 ft. in 
circumference, with 30 ft. of clear shaft ; but this department has been little 
attended to, and, with the exceptions of a Portugal laurel, one of the fi'* st 
we have ever witnessed, and a handsome tulip tree, there is little w^rttiy of 
record.” 

Witton Park ; Lord Wodchomc, — “ The grand approach, throiigli nearly a 
mile of fine young thriving wood, gives the place a very imposing character ; 
and proves tiiat with care and attention most species of wood may be reared, 
even though exposed to continual sea breezes : wo, in a great measure, impute 
this to the large body in which they have been planted.” 

Bayfield Hall; G, N, Best, Esq, — “ The ornamental grounds are in good 
taste, and, with the ruin of Bayfield church peering through ivy and sylvan 
drapery, makes a happy picture. The lawn breaks and undulates on all sides 
in very pleasing variety.” 

Gimtliorpe Hall ; Rii?^J. H. Sparkc, — Some hundreds of acres are luTe 
thickly strewed with thorns and holly of most magnificent growth, and ever 
and anon an old and gr/.irlcd oak contrasts and enlivens tlie sctincry. The 
gardens are somewhat after the old fashion, and the greenhouse, which is of 
iron framework of a continuous curve throughout, is the lightest, f)retticst, 
and most convenient we ever beheld. There is a handsome piece of water, 
fringed chiefly by ash and alder, affording to the grounds a most pleasing 
termination.” 

Letton Park ; T, T, Gurdon^ Esq, — “ Here, as in many places in Norfolk, 
nothing strikes us more forcibly than the want of that diversity of surface so 
necessary to every demesne. Besides creating an impression, a varied and 
broken outline gives at once scope to the imagination : a small group of trees, 
happily placed on a knoll, or on the turn of a sloping hill, often deludes one 
with tne idea, that the brokenness of the ground conceal:^ more even than the 
eye beholds ; but on a level space, a handsome expanse of wood scarcely pro- 
duces any effect, and many a broad acre of greensward is thereby rendered 
comparatively of little account. From its being built on so flat a surface, few 
houses verify this observation more than the one in question ; for, although 
replete with every possible convenience, and containing a most ample suite of 
apartments, its appearance. docs no justice to its interior arrangements.” 

Plumstead Hall; Rev, Charles Penrice, — “ The h6usc stands in the midst 
of a spacious lawn, surrouuided by well-pruned and thriving plantations. Under 
all circumstances, it would be unreasonable, pei’haps, to expect a happier com- 
bination ; and,!Wiithout infinite perseverance, nothing so good would have been 
the result. vTherc is one feature, however, which we cannot confinend. The 
approach Norwich, to say nothing of the garden wall and gooseberry 
bushes, makes/Bad havoc with the dress-grounds : it precludes their being 
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private — their first, best charm — and interblcnds two styles of opposite cha- 
racter,** 

S/ioteskam Park ; Robert Fellowcs, Esq. — “ It is a well-understood phrase 
in writing, that a book or character is not well sustained ; and the case is 
quite analogous, and the rule equally applicable, in reference to a landscape : 
all things should be in keeping and consonance. Once create an ill impression, 
and it may prove beyond your power to remove it ; for many a splendid seat 
has sunk below its just appreciation by unworthy objects presenting themselves 
on the first appearance.” 

Brooke Hall; l{ct\ John Holmes. — “The groups of trees, transplanted 
after the suggestions of Sir II. St*enart, are most judiciously arranged. They 
screen and partially hide what would otherwise have preset^ted a full and 
staring front of the entire residence, at the same time occupying a bald and 
otherwise bleak outline. These trees have been removed with great care, and 
prove that, under proper management, they arc available to create an appear- 
ance full twenty years in advance of those planted in the usual way,” 

Brooke House; G. S. Kelt, Esq. — “The ‘varied dependencies^* of this 
residence arc interesting in many w'ays : to the mere observer of general na- 
ture ; to the more minute botanical student, who would enquire as to the ‘ new- 
fomers * in the hardy ligneous department of his great family ; to the florist ; 
the griij)e-grower j the landscape-gardener, who has to operate on flat sur- 
faces; ami, finally, to all who delight in beholding a pleasure-garden kept in 
the most perfect taste, whether we look at its w^alks, hedges, borders, verges ; 
the enamel of the greensward, or tlie disposition and character of the objects 
which rise thereon. In the youthful department here, by far the most inter- 
esting section to us is the collection of Conifcrfc. Cedrus Dcodaray raised 
here from seed in 1B30, and [ilantcd in its present situation in 1834, is now 
9 ft, high, in a most vigorous slate of growth.” 

Seething Hall; Mrs. Kcii. — “ An ancient-looking secluded place; deserving 
of notice clncfly on account of its trees and its unique collection of water- 
fowl, ftM'cign and indigenous.** 

K'irhif Pane Hall ; Right Hon. Lord Berners. — “ The grounds are much 
road-hound ; and the entrance-gaU-'s, one of which js close to the mansion, 
arc of tliat thin wiry iron which always creates a prim and unpark-like cflect, 
and which at best is only suited to a parsonage or sulrarban villa.*’ 

Ddrhinghnm House ; ./. L. Bcdingjeld^ Esq . — “ On the opposite side of 
iluj hike rises a fine extent of w'oodland scenery, which, hy a most skilful ar- 
rangement, is kc[)t low in front ; thereby aftbrding a full view of the stems of 
the trees behind, giving the appearance of greater depth, and adding mucli to 
the apparent height of the acclivity. This effect is further improved by an 
open glade with greensward in the midst of it, and a dense mass of Scotch 
pines as a further contrast.’* 

Earsham Park ; Sir JT. Windham Hailing, Bari. — “ Perhaps the most re- 
markable objects that presented themselves to our inspection were some old 
thorns that were fast falling into the ‘ sere and yellow leaf,’ and exhibiting 
every symptom oC, extreme old age. We question if the old trees of this 
species which are at Kimberley approach them either in size or beauty. We 
rode under one, a perfect canop 3 % with a globular head spreading around like 
a niushroofii, 1 he mistletoe, at all times green and bright, creeping through 
its branches. Its trunk is a series of stems massed and matted together, 
measuringn^ at 5 ft^ high, 9 ft. in circumference. Another stood not far apart, 
of one solid bole of yet greater magnitude, being,, at 10 ft. from the ground, 
full 10 ft. in circimifcreflce. There is no other of the smaller tribes of trees 
which we consider creates so {lark-like an appearance as the thorn, when once 
it has attained a certain age and stature ; we associate it with no particular 
locality, and^ it serves as a screen or an ornament in any situation that demands 
its aid. The gardens, well sheltered by a wood, contain some fine and well- 
grown shrubs.” 

Gillingham Halt; JlPiss Schulz, — In front of the house stands thi? nnhip^f 
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specimen of ever^een oak (Quercus Tlejc) it was ever our good fortune, not 
forgetting those truly splendid ones at llolkhain, to witness. It measures, at 
1 ft. from the ground, 14 ft. in girth, but the stem is short, and breaks out on 
every side into innumerable branches, forming a most noble and almost circular 
hea<l» which, in a dense and impervious clustei*, covers a space of bevond 
180 ft. in circumference. We noticed a plane {Platanns occidentals) which, 
at the root, was 13 ft. in circumference. Another, standing prominently forth, 
in full view from th^ house, 14 ft. in girth, wdth boughs forming a fine flowing 
outline, nearly sweeping to the ground, and, at the extremity, extending over 
a circle of 190 ft. We also observed a lime (Tiiia eunypeea') forming a group 
in conjunction with an elm and a plane: oi* the two former, one was 12ft., 
and the other 1 1 ft., in circumference.” 

Raoeningham Hall; Sir Ednntiid Bacon, Bart, — “ We observed, on one 
extremit}' of the grounds, what we have never, so far as we .remember, before 
witnessed, a grove of old and well-grown sycamores, which for many years 
has served for an ample rookery. But, with the exception of a few ashes 
and a silver fir of considerable magnitude, the trees are chiefly oak, and are 
devoid of that charm which is produced where a greater variety prevails.” 

We have, w’e trust, given enough in the way of foretaste of these interest- 
ing places, to induce those who wish to see them described and reasoned on 
in detail to procure Mr. (Irigor’s work. We hope, when Mr. (Irigor has 
completed Norfolk, he will undertake Suffolk ; and, in short, nmke a business 
of desenbing grounds, and recording the dimensit)ns of remarkable trees 
and shrubs ; because wc feel confident that his doing so would increase the 
taste for gardening and planting, already very general, but very far from what 
it ought to be, considering the resources aflbrded bv our nurseries. 

Our Trees in these Numbers arc : No. 8. the Larch ; No. 9. the Ash ; 
No. 10. the White Willow; No. 11. the Beech ; and No, 12. the llorsechest- 
nut. The articles on these trees are practical and most judicious, and their 
perusal will amply repay both the gardener and the amateur. The engravings 
which accompany the w'ork are of oaks, elms, limes, a poplar, a willowy 
and others, all fine or remarkable specimens, and, for the most part, well 
executed. 


Art. III. Citcnmher Culture; being a Practical Illustration of a 
System of Forcing in connexion ’voiih Natni'al Principles^ espesinlly 
in relation to Winter and Scientific Modes of Growth : wherein it is 
sihown that Fruit may be cut during the whole Year, in beautiful 
Perfection^ on Beds and Pits of new and improved Construction^ 
and in the Stove. By John Duncan, author of “ Culture of the 
Melon,” &c., gardener to T, Daniel, Esq., Henbury, near Bristol. 
12mo, pp. 124, 1 plate. London, 1841. 

Thr title will give the reader some idea of the manner in which Mr. Duncan 
treats his subject, which is altogether different from that of Mr. Mills's work, 
noticed in p. 229. Mr. Mills founds his practice on e^iperiencc, and Mr. 
Duncan partly on experience, but principally on a general scientific knowledge 
of the agents of culture. Whoever would master the subject of cucumber 
culture should possess them.selves of both works ; unless they can already 
grow' cucumbers and melons with the success of our correspondent W, H. at 
Mawley Hall. (Seep. 262.) i 

Art. IV. Transactiofis of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, MdnufactureSi and Commerce, Vol LI I. Part II., and Vol. 
LIIT. Part L 8vo. London, 18S9 and 1840. 

Ouu last notice of this excellent work was in our Voluniti for 1839, p. 281. 
In the first of the parts before us there b a very interibsting paper, “ describing 
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the recent Improvements in the agricultural Management of the Fen Districts 
of Cambridge and the adjacent counties. These improvements are founded 
on the discoverjr of beds of calcareous marl, lying almost everywhere below 
the peaty and silty surface of the fen. A very simple and economical method 
of raising the marl, and distributing it over the sutifacc, has been found out ; 
the result of which (combined with the perfect system of drainage by the use 
of the steam-engine) has been, that lands which, in the usual course, produced 
only two grain crops, both of them oats, now ^ield one arop of oats and two 
of wheat.” (Preface, p. vii.) 

A paper by Col. Lc Couteur, which, though of immediate interest to the 
farmer, is yet, by analogy, applfcablc in horticulture, well deserves notice. 
The Wlieat Plant, “ as is well known, has two kinds of roo^^"' ; namely, the 
seminal, which are first produced, and descend to a considerable depth m the 
soil, and the coronal, which shoot out afterwards around the crown of the 
plant immediately previous to its tillering. Col. Le Couteur seems to have 
ascertained that wheat sown in drills 7 or 9 inches apart, and covered to the 
depth of about 3 in., is in the most favourable circumstances fop> the due 
tlcvelopcment of these two sets of roots ; whereas, in wheat sown broadcast, 
those grains that are only just covered with soil exhibit the two kinds of 
roots mixed and crowded together. Tn wheat sown about Christmas or in 
January, the coronal roots begin to appear about eighty days after the germi- 
nation of the seed. 7'his, therefore, is the proper time to give the principal 
hoeing, as at this time the weeds may be cut up without any risk of interfer- 
ing with tlic coronal roots ; and, by stirring and loosening the ground, so 
much encouragement is given to the growth of them, that they soon extend 
(|uitc across the drills, occupying the ground to the almost exclusion of the 
dce[)cr-rooted weeds, and throwing out a luxuriant growth of side shoots, the 
forerunners and causes of an abundant crop.” (p. vi.) 

Some Seedling Potatoes have been sent to the Society by Mr. Buchanan, 
the produce of the second year’s growth, which are to be further cultivated, 
and th*' results communicated to the public in vol. liii. 

Part k of vol. liii. contains an account of Mr. Paxton’s Machine for making 
Sasb-13ars, referred to in our VoUme for 1839, p. 4^3., and for 184-0, p. 572., 
and for w hicli Mr. Paxton obtained the silver medal. The machine is too 
complicated and expensive to be erected by individtials ; but it cannot fail, 
w'c {liink, to become an essential part of the furniture of every extensive 
carpenter and builder. 

“ The motive pow'er is from an engine of four and a half horse p^wer 
employed on the premises for other purposes. Half of this power is required 
for the sash-bur machine, and half the cxj)ense of the engine, including 
attendance, &c., is 5^. a day. The machine can make bars at the rate of 
600 ft. an hour ; but it cannot continue long at this rate, as time is required 
))oth to cool and sharpen the saws. The average number of bars per day is 
500 4-teet lengths, or 2000 It. The greater number of bars used here have 
been made froiii Riga ileal, and some from oak, &c. ; but any well-seasoned 
wood may be usc#J. The attendants required for the machine are only u 
labouring man and a boy. The first cost was 20/.” ^p. 101.) 

The foljowiijg article “ On the ^irobable Uses of Coal-dust as a Manure, 
and on the Niiratcs and on Manganese,” will be read with interest, as bearing 
sonic relation to the papers on growing plants in charcoal, given in p. 152. 
219. 22 If and 25g. 

“ On the ])robahle Use of Coal-dust as a Manure. — The analogy of the 
constituent principles of coal to that of oil or animal matter led to the idea 
that it might probably be employed as food for {Plants ; and, whcti 1 further 
reflected that many geologists supposed it to be of vegetable origin, I was 
strengthened in the opinion. Its destructive distillation, yielding olefiant gas, 
ammonia, tar, oil, &c., still more strongly corroborated the idea ; and Fwas 
led to put it into practige and recommend it to others. I shall be very brief, 
and confine myself entirely to th^ results of my own observations, leaving 
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entirely and completely out of view the opinions and conclusions of others, 
some of which w ere favourable to the view's 1 entertain. 

“ The complete insolubility of coal-dust seems to be the insuperable objec- 
tion to its utility as a manure ; but surely it is not more insoluble than the 
effete ashes. 

I am inclined to believe, from a long-continued scries of observations, that 
the slender filamentous radicles of plants have a power in all respects equal, 
if not superior, to ^mall electro-galvanic wires of low intensity, which, by 
slow continued action, decompose most substances that are prcsentcil to 
them, and, among others, that of coal-dust. Whatever the vital principle 
may be, we cannot assign it a lower grade m the scale than that of electro- 
galvanic influence ; and we arc not assuming too much for the vital action of 
the radicles when w'c claim for them a power equal only to that of small 
galvanic wires, which can and do effect a decomposilion of cool-dust. 

“ A multitude of facts seem to confirm this idea ; but it is not my intention 
to enter on this wide fielil, but simply to strengthen the proposition of coal- 
dust fur ivanure by fair and rational statements. It is certain that substances 
regarded by us as nearly insoluble arc absorbed into plants in large quantities. 
I have taken great pains, on a small scale, to demonstrate the fact, that coal- 
dust is flat inimical to vegetation, by filling a series of garden-pots w ith fine 
coal-dust, and planting and sow'ing a variety of plants therein, as potatoes, 
onions, &c. &c. In all of them the vegetation was extremely vigorous and 
luxuriant. I have filled hyacinth-glasses with coal-iliist, and put bulbs 
therein, supplying water as required ; and the result, when compared with 
’^those without the coal-dust, was very marked and evident : large, healthy, 
strong plants being produced, and admired by many. 

“ 1 can only say, that those wdio will fill a box with coal-dust, and plant 
potatoes therein, will obtain a good and early crop, more bountiful and finer 
than when in common mould under similar circumstances. 

“ Straw'bcrries, onions, and a vast variety of useful and ornamental plants, 
thrive extremely well indeed in coal-dust. 

“ Coal-dust is remarkably clean and neat, inoffensive, without odour or 
stain, not capable of harijpuring insects or vuiggols, well adapted for in-door 
floriculture, and enduring for a long period, not consolidating or becoming too 
liard by frequent watering, and possessing many great advantages. 

“ As coal-dust is so insoluble, it must of necessity be very slow and gnwlual 
in its action, diffusing its influence over a long space of lime, not coming into^, 
action quickly; and, independent of its insolubility, it has very little power ot 
retaihing moisture ; hence, it is well adapted for those plants that like a light, 
loose, dry, and sandy soil, with the evident ud vantage of containing a very 
large amount of nutriment. Of course, coal-dust requires to be intimately 
mixed wdth the lower portion of the soil where the radicles extend, and then 
its beneficial action will be very perceptible on the crop of potatoes, peas, 
turnips, or cabbages ; indeed, all evidence the fact of its being most useful. 
I could detail many experiments most satisfactory, but leave the subject with 
this communication, assuring your Society that truth, rcas^m, and experience 
attest the fact to be as I state ; and whoever will try it on a small scale, with 
the knowledge of its being a slow and steady manure of no mean power, will 
not be disappointed. 

“ But those who may be indisposed to adopt tlie use of coal-dust, may be 
induced to try a very excellent combination of coal tar and ilackcd Hme. 

One gallon of coal-tar, mixed up well and completely with one bushel of 
slacked lime, produces a material of warmth and value us a manure; rich and 
stimulating, and tending vbry much to kce]> ayvay the flies when sprinkled 
freely in and among the young turnips. 

I have used this compound with excellent effect on peas and potatoes, 
producing an evident and marked effect over the rows where none was used. 

“ Animal tar, or dippel oil, procured from the distillation of bones, and sit 
present, 1 believe, a nuisance, if used with ^slacked lime in the same manner. 
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forms a much richer and more serviceable manure than that of the coal tar. 
And thus products of small importance, cheap and abundant, may be turned 
to good account in fertilising our soil. 

** 'JVie Nitrates of potash, soda, ammonia, and lime, are all undoubtedly 
possessed of considerable efficacy as manures. 

“ The nitrate of lime is found in some old mortars ; and both nitrate of 
ammonia and the nitrate of lime exist in the drainings and liquid of the 
dunghills, or muck-heaps ; and to these, in some measure, is owing the highly 
fertilising power thereof. Nitrate of ammonia is a bcdhtiful stimulant ; and 
those who wish to excite the growth of favourite plants may water them with 
weak solutions, a dram to a pint* of water, or use it in the hyacinth glasses in 
the same way as nitre has been used with such efficacy in quickening the 
growth. 

Oxide of Mai^anese has been tried on many occasions : it readily admits of 
vegetation, and seems to possess the power of rousing and calling into action 
the dormant and languid vitality of old seeds. If mixed with the soil, it 
might yield oxygen to the plant, and absorb it again gradually from the air 
and moisture, so as to remain in the soil unimpaired for ages. It would 
appear to me to deserve a trial from the results I obtained with it. 

“ Whatever scepticism or ridicule coal-dust may meet with, 1 have the 
satisfaction of laying before your honourable Society a specimen, w^hich, I 
trust, will meet with approbation, and to which, I believe, no valid or rational 
objection can be made ; and the principle 1 deem to be one of considerable 
national imjiortance. I allude to the combination of (|uicklimc with sprats, 
fish, offal, refuse, blood, &c., and wdiicli might be used, in a commercial poinU 
of view, by the whalers and sealers using quicklime to preserve the flesh, and ^ 
make it into a valuable manureal product, not to be despised in the absence of 
a better cargo. 

“ The Greenland whalers and the Newfoundland scalers, &c., would afford 
the means of enormous masses of animal matter being available for manure, 
the flesh being no'v thrown away in both cases. 

“ Thp specimen marked ‘ Sprat-limc, No. 1.,’ is a perfect chemical combina- 
tion of sprats and lime: — 3 parts by weight of sprats; 1 part by weight of 
good quicklime. * ’ ^ 

“ The s[)rats arc smashed or crushed by rollers into a complete pulp, and 
the whole mass of them carefully and intimately mixcil with the quicklime by 
trituration. A considerable heat is produced, which tends greatly to the 
• drying of the sprats ; and some ammonia is evolved, especially if they arc not 
fresh. In a few days the material is dry. It is necessary to bear in mind that 
no artificial heat should be employed, and that they sliould be turned over 
once a day. 

“ Sprat-liuj^e approaches nearest in manureal properties to bone-dust. It is 
not liable to be attacked by worms or insects ; docs not come into rapid 
action at first ; the sprats are economised and preserved, and their influence 
extended over a considerable time, supporting vegetation equably and well for 
several years, I presume. It is not destroyed by birds. The animal matter is 
not very soluble m sprat-lime ; and it is, in well made specimens, in perfect 
chemical combination. The proportion of animal matter, or fish, must not be 
increased beyond that of three times the quantity of lime employed, otherwise 
it will be of a very inferior nature, and liable to decomposition. 

“ Liqje may be regarded, in an agricultural point of view, as the salt of the 
earth, and the iflcans of preserving all substances for manureal purposes. 

“ If two parts of fkli and one of lime be used,* it of course dries the quicker 
and faster ; but, then, the bulk of the manurq is increased and its value 
lessened by the diminution 6f the fish or animal matter. Three to one seem 
to be fair and good proportions. It is most important to bear in mind that 
quicklimcf is to be employed, and not slacked lime, on account of its already 
containing its definite quantity of water, and hence its value and efficacy arc 
very much impaired. 
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“ The specimen niJtrked ‘ Sprats and Lime ’ was sprats put into quick- 
lime, alternate layers of each, the sprats not being broken. The worm «md 
maggot attacked them ; and this mode is inadequate to their perfect pre- 
servation. 

“ I have tried blood, flesh, and a variety of substances, such as the entrails 
and' refuse of fish, which all produce useful and valuable fertilising manures. 
I appeal to your Society for a verdict, and I leave the subject in your hands ; 
it being foreign to iny purpose -to pursue it any further. Convinced of their 
value and importance, 1 respectfully submit to your decision.” { Vol. liii. p. 9.) 

There is a paper “ On the Amputation of the large Branches of Trees,” with 
a view to prevent the stump from rotting. “ The branch is cut oft' at a distance 
of 3 or 4 feet from the tree, care being taken to support it in a manner to 
prevent it from splintering the stump. The bark of the stump is then cut into 
narrow longitudinal strips, which, after being carefully peeled„oft‘ with a bark- 
ing tool, as far as the bod}^ of the tree, arc tied back so as to keep them clear 
of the saw in the amputation of the stump close to the body of the tree. The 
saw-cut surface is then cut smooth with a wide mortise-chisel, and is covered 
with the strips of bark, cut and fitteil to it as accurately as possible, and 
fastened down with brads driven in to the depth of about one eighth of an 
inch. The wound and surrounding parts are next covered, to the depth of 2 
or .3 inches, with a cataplasm, according to the following receipt : — Clay, 4 
parts ; fresh cowdung, 2 parts ; wood ashes finely sifted, 1 part.” (p. 10.) 

There are papers on the “Cultivation of Tea in Assam," a “ Report on Tea 
from Brazil,” and some other articles of more or less interest to the cultivator ; 
but the parts are, as might be expected, chiefly occupied by discoveries and 
practical applications in chemistry, manufactures, ami mechanics ; the whole 
illustrated by well-executed engravings on copper and wood. In a word, 
these two parts ably sustain thc long-established reputation of the Society, at 
once the parent and the model of so many others. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Vitality of the Genera V^nis and Cratce'gus, — It is not, perhaps, so genei'ldly 
known as it ought to be, that most or all of the species of the above genera, 
when transplanted of considerable size, and with few fibrous roots, will some- 
times remain a year in the ground without putting forth leaves, and yet do so 
abundantly the spring of the second year. We have observed this, many years 
ago, in the case of transplanting the stumps of large thorn hedges, and also, 
more recently, in the case of the mountain ash and Z^yrus coiiiunis xalicifolia, 
and there arc now examples of it in the case of fifteen or twenty species or 
varieties of thorns, standards, in Mr. Forrest's Nursery, Kensington. The fact 
is capable of useful application, more especially in transplanting large thorn 
hedges. — Cond. '* 

A Camera Lucida^ well adapted for Gardeners, has recently been invented 
by Sir John Robison, late Secretary to Clie Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
whose plant-case is described in our Vol. for 1840, p. 1 17. This camera is 
remarkably cheap, and easily constructed, and is peculiarly applicable to the 
delineation of flowers, fruits, bulbs, seeds, and other si'iall objects. It 
was exhibited to the Edinburgh Society of Arts, on March 8. 1841, and there 
is an account of it in the Mechanic's Magazine for March C., and in Jamesons 
Journal for April ; and the’ following notice is compiled from the last two 
sources, “ Something similar,” Sir John Robison observes, “ was suggested 
U> me, some years since, by the Rev. Mr. Taylor of York, but it had escaped 
my memory until lately ; when, looking at some plants confined in a frame of 
plate glas^, I was struck witli the vivid images of tlie“plants reflected from 
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the bright plates, at such an angle as permitted vision of objects through 
thom, this recalled Mr. Taylor’s suggestion, and showed how it ^ might be 
made available for copying natural flowers and other small objects.” 

“ jF/g. 44. represents a piece of thin plate-glass (a D e f), set upright on a 
drawing-board by means of a wooden standard (a b c), in a groove ifl vdiich 
the edge of the plate is retained by the wedges G and h. The wooden 
standard is not fixed to tffe drawing-board, and may be set on it in any con- 
venient position. To use this apparatus, it' te placed ij^ front of the artist, 

^ I 



Fig. 44. Camera lucida for Gardeners. 


with the Standard a b c towards him ; the object to bi* copied is laid on t/ie 
•left-hand side of the plate, as at o ; the head of the observer being also a 
little to the left of the pillar, and the eye directeil towards the middle Of the 
plate, as at m, a distinct image of the object o will be perceived, as if it lay 
on the paper at p ; and as, at the same tinu% a pencil held on the right-hand 
side of the plate will be equally visible, it may be applied to trace the image at p. 

“ Some attention is required in selecting a favourable position for the ap- 
paratus, in respect to the illumination of the object, and its admitting only 
such a degree of light to the paper on the right-hand side of the glass, as 
may give sufficient distinctness to the point of the pencil, by which precaution 
the reflected imag% is seiMi to most advantage.” 

“ It must be recollected, that |he delineation will not represent the ori- 
ginal object as beheld by direct vision by an eye placed at i, being that of 
a reflected image, similar to what would be seen by direct vision, if the 
eye had^been situated at k.” (Meefu Map^ vol. xxxiv. p. 202.) 

Kyanised Timber , — In a scries of experiments jearried on at Welbeck dur'ng 
the last four years, i^garding the efficacy of kyanised timber for gardening 
purposes, we have not found it last longer, when exposed to great heat and 
moisture, than the unprepared. In 1838 llis Grace the Duke of Portland first 
published the results of a trial in a Calcutta stove, the bottom-heat being sup- 
plied by sfeam, and the prepared and unprepared timber plunged in the tan, 
subjected to a heat of from 90° to 100° Fahrenheit; good Mcmel deal un- 
prepared lasted longer than the best oak kyanised. The then managing 
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director of the Anti-Dry-Rot Company and Mr. Kyan came down to see and 
test the timber ; and, on their return, sent down from the Company’s yard at 
Limehouse eight pieces, prepared and unprepared, to be plunged in the same 
stove. The results have been the same as on the first trial ; and the different 
kinds of prepared timber have decayed quite as fast as the unprepared. Good 
Baltic deal unprepared lasted longer than the best kyanised oak, owing, no 
doubt, to the resinous quality of the wood. We ^ave tried kyanised timber 
in the mushroom shelves, and 1 am decidedly of opinion that it is prejudicial 
to their growth. In 1837, we tried, in the bottom of mushroom beds 1-inch 
Scotch fir deals, saturated in copperas and limewater ; it had tlie effect of pre- 
serving the timber for two years ; in the same place, when not saturated, it 
never lasted longer than one. Having seen the pernicious effects of timber 
kyanised in a large stove at Tlioresbv, the particulars of which were commu- 
nicated to the conductor of tlie Gardener's Magazine by Eatl Munvers, I am 
fully convinced it must be used in all horticultural erections with great caution. 
Another preparation, which is, I believe, of zinc, has been patented by Sir 
W. Burnett, and tried here, the particulars of which I will transcribe from my 
memorandum-book. “ April 20. 1840 : Received from Sir W. Burnett, from the 
Admiralty, eight pieces of timber, four prepared and four unprepared, plunged 
in the bark-bed of new Calcutta stove; likewise pieces of canvass, cloth, and 
cordage, prepared and unprepared, placed in a dump stokehole, amongst de- 
caying vegetal)le substances. Sept. 28. 1840 : The unprepared pieces of 
canvass, cloth, and cordage, (]uitc decayed ; the prepareil sound. Jan. 20. 
1841: A piece of .scarlet prepared cloth decayed; the other cloth, canvas.s, 
and ropes, sound. The timber, prc[>ared and unprepared, is now beginning to 
decay alike, and I have no doubt it will not last longer than Kyan’s, under the 
same circumstances, (warden nets, rick cloths, and so on, dipped in Sir W. 
Burnett’s preparation, according to the trial made, would last for a great many 
years, if taken care of and kept dry, when laid up for the season ; besides, it 
has not the poisonous qualities of Kyau’s solution. (IT. 2V/m/, Wvlheck; in 
Gard. Chron,, Feb. 20. p. 117.) 

Pocock's Asjihalte Roofng has been tried a.s a substitute lor bast mats, straw 
mats, or boards, for covering frames or pits^ in the Dalkeith Garden.s, by Mr. 
M‘Intosh, This material, which is compo.sed of coarse waste felt .saturated 
w'ith asphalte, and powc;rfully coinprcs.scd, is sold in plates, l(i in. by .32 in., 
and about the thickness of thin pasteboard, at each. It weighs GO lb. to 
the 100 square feet, and bears extreme heat and any degree of cold. It is 
formed into panels in wooden frames, and, of course, may be applied to 
all the diflerent uses for wdiich frames or shutters of boarils are adapted. Mr. 
M*lntosh con.siders that it will be found much more efficient and economical 
than any other description of covering hitherto in use. (Gard, Chron,^ Feb. 
13. J84I, p. 100.) The asphalte roofing is sold in London, by Me.ssrs. I’ocock 
and Co., 61. Cheapside, from whom we have procured a specimen. The dif- 
ficulty in u.sing it, we find, will be its tendency to absorb moisture, and become 
depre.ssed in the panels into w'hich it is ibrmed when used as protecting 
covers. When used as roofing, it \h .supported on a uniform surface of boards, 
which, of course, prevents it from sinking, .so that the rain ih thrown off almost 
a.s effectually as by slates. — Cond, ^ 

Tarred Canvass for Coverings to pits would he more convenient than patent 
asphalte roofing, as it might be nailed on the top edge of the ()it, and made to 
roll up on a roller By putting rails on the frame, the canvass would ly; a good 
protection for the glass, as \ycll as leave a space for air between. If nailed to 
wooden frames, it would form screens useful for garden j^urjmses, and is cheap. 
The canvass may be of any* thickness, according to the purpo.se for whicli it is 
required. (IV. in Gard. Chron., March 13. p, 16^.) 

To deslroif Ants, — Pour solution of cliloride of lime round the roots of 
plants attacked by them, or lay the following mixtiire in their rufts : “ Take 
2 oz. of fine bread crumbs, well dried, and rubbed very small ; 2 oz. of loaf 
sugar, well pounded and made very fine ; and I oz. of levigated mercury : mix 
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the whole well together on a sheet of paper, and then ]3ut it into a bottle, or 
other convenient place, which must be kept very dry.” By laying small 
])ortions of the mixture in the runs of the insects near their nests every day 
for a short period, an effectual clearance will soon be obtained. ( Gard, Chron,, 
Jan. 16. p. 37.) * . • 

Woodlice, — By the following very simple method, frames and pits might be 
kept comparatively free from woodlice ; at any rate the insects might be so 
far subdued by it as not to be injurious to plants, l^it a cold boiled or 
roasted potato into a small flower-pot, cover the potato with moss, leaving a 
little hanging out of the pot, by way of enticing the insects to enter ; then lay 
the pot on its side in a corner of*thc frame. Woodlice feed in darkness, and 
at the approach of day they escape to their hiding places, in »Tacks and cre- 
vices, or amongst the loose* soil or bark ; the moss is, therefore, necessary to 
induce them to remain in the pot, to which they will flock in hundreds after 
having once tasted the [lotato. Every morning the i)ots should be taken out 
of the pits and the insects destroyed ; the same bait will serve for a week or 
longer. If [iroperl y attended to, half a dozen pots so prepared will soon clear 
a frame of this troublesome insect. (.7. B. Whiling^ in Gard» Chnm. March 6. 
p. 150.) 

Jl/r. Green's Cucumber Pit, — The construction of the pit is as follows : 
the walls are built of 9-inch brickwork, 5 ft. in the back, and in the front, 
and 5 ft. wide in the clear, ,36 ft. long, covered with nine lights, and divided 
into three compartments. A trough of brickwork is carried along the bottom 
from end to end in the centre ; this is constructed by first laying two bricks 
thick, 1 ft. wide, and then forming the two sides of the trough with bricks on 
edge, the whole being so cemented as to hold water. The pit is heated 
with hot water by means of a branch of 2J-inch pipes proceeding from the boiler 
which heats a stove at a short distance. The hot water flows along the back 
and front of the pit, but the return pipes arc placed in the trough first de- 
scribed, which is filled with water, or partly so, as circumstances may require, 
by in 4ius of a sinail pipe that leads to the outside. Another small [upc is laid 
in the liottom of the trough for letting ott’the stagnant water, and for emptying 
it occasionally ; for in very dark i^imp weather a drijjjr heat is required. The 
advantages gained by this pit, over anything that I have ever seen or heard 
of, are : 1st, a great saving of labour and dung, which last at all times makes a 
very littery and unsightly appearance ; 2d, the having a sufficient command 
of heat in severe and changeable weather; and 3dly, the return-pipe, being 
nuried or partly burieil in water, gives, when required, a sufficient bottom- 
heat, and die constant vapour arising from it renders the plant so health}^ and 
strong that a good crop of fine fruit is certain. {Gard, Cbron.^ Jan. 16. p. 36.) 

AgrieiiUurCf under the monopoly system, is a wholesale nnmiifactorv of higli 
rents and pauperism. That the repeal of the corn laws, wdiich would 
mitigate the pauperism, w'ould also destroy the rent, is an illogical conclusion. 
Thriving trade, increasing tow’^ns, and railway communication, are surer and 
more enduring raisers of rent than the strictest monopoly that can he con- 
ceived ; and thqj' enhance rent without the accompaniments of bitter 
alienation, furnishing families, destructive riots, midnight incendiarism, and the 
curses of plundered poverty that ascend to heaven. {Morn, Chron,, Jan. 12. 
1841.) 

Moss on Gravel Walks, — A shaded gravel walk jn Professor Henslow^s 
garden, %t Cainl^idgc, w'as alway.s covered with a mat of moss, and became 
perfectly green in the autumnal months. Mr. Hcnslow watered it in parallel 
and transverse strips^with solutions of different salts, to see whether any of 
them would destroy the mqss, and prevent its growing again. Several ap- 
peared to kill the moss, which, however, was replacr'd, in most cases, in a very 
short tiing . He notices “ three of the solutions as having produced more 
permanent effects ; these were, corrosive sublimate, sulphate of iron (green 
vitriol), and sulphate ^if copper (blue vitriol). The first two seemed to kill 
the moss inunediatcly, but they a^so turned it black ; and at tlic expiration of* 
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a 3 'ear it was still adh&ing to the surface of the gravel, black Instead of green. 
But the effect produced by the sulphate of copper was remarkable. The 
moss entirely disappeared ; and at the end of the year, when the rest of the 
walk was again completely carpeted, the strip which had been watered with 
this solution was perfectly bare.*’ (^Gard, C%row., ^Jan. 16. p. 36.) 

Aoad-making . — In some towns of Belgium, Campeachy and Pernambuco 
woods are used for roads after the dye is extracted, and they are reduced to 
small pieces. They^are admirably adapted to garden-walks, giving them the 
softness, elasticity, and warmth of a carpet. (Gard. Chron., Jan. 30. p. 71.) 
Spent tan is frequently used for the same purpose in Belgium. 


Art. II. Domestic Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

Parks and Pleasure-Grounds , — In the Westminster Review for April, there 
is a very interesting article with the above title, to which we wish to direct 
the attention, not only of gardeners, but of the inhabitants of towns and cities. 
The object of the article is to procure jiarks and pleasure-grounds for the 
working classes, and to show the progress that has been made in attaining this 
object during the last five years. 

“ Public opinion is gradually awakening to a sense of the importance of 
open spaces for air and exercise, as a necessary sanatory provision, for the in- 
habitants of all large towns. Some little sympathy, too, is beginning to be felt 
for those who have hitherto suffered almost a total privation of every innocent 
pleasurable excitement, and a desire exists, or is at least professed, in in- 
fluential quarters, to extend the rational enjoyments of the working classes. 
It is five years since Mr. Buckingham, member for Sheffield, moved in the 
House of Commons that the inhabitants of large towns should be empowered 
to rate themselves for the purpose of providing public gardens, or open spaces, 
for the healthful recreation of the class now pent up in courts and alleys, or 
confined to crowded streets. It is well known that on the Continent similar 
pow'ers have been long intrusted to the municipalities of towns. In the 
suburbs of many of the cities of Germany and Holland where fortifications 
once existed, the walls have been demolished, the ditches filled up, and beds 
of flowers, shrubberies, and broad gravel walks formed instead ; where^ in 
summer time, the whole population may often be seen enjoying the pleasure 
of an evening promenade. In free England, it w^as proposed that the inhabi- 
tants*' of our towns should be permitted to tax themselves, if they thought 
proper, to the extent of the funds necessary for a similar object ; and a 
ministry, and a majority in parliament, resisted the proposition ; and to this 
day powers which might have been claimed as rights have been withheld from 
alfthe municipal councils of Great Britain and Ireland. In 1837, Mr. Hume 
succeeded in carrying a resolution, as one of the standing orders of the House, 
that in all new enclosure bills some portion of the waste lands about to be 
appropriated should be set apart for the healthful recreatioq of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring towns or villages. 8ince the resolution was adopted by 
the House, sixty-three enclosure bills have passed into law, and several hundred 
acres of land, which would otherwise have become private property. Rave been 
secured to the public. This is an admirable beginning, but one which may be 
regarded rathei* as a preventive of future evils (arising frqm an iir:rcasing 
and too crowded population) than a cure for those which have long existed. 
The pale and sickly inluibitants of towns sec nothing but?*brick walls stretching 
farther and farther in evexy direction around them, green fields becoming 
brick-fields, pleasant hedge-paths converted into long lines of streets, and 
every opening closed, or closing, from which a glimpse of nature could once 
be obtained. How many thousands of those who, once or twice in' the year, 
visit Ht. James’s and Hyde Park on Sundays are deterfed, by a w eai^^ walk of 
three or five miles, from habitually enjoying a privilege designed chiefly for the 
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inhabitants of the west end, many of whom have parks t)f their own. It is to 
Mr. Hume we are also principally indebted for preserving Primrose Hill from 
the grasp of private speculators. He successfully resisted the project of con- 
verting this favourite resort of Londoners into a private cemetery, and was the 
means of inducing Governnflent to purchase the property from Eton College 
and Lord Southampton ; a purchase which has recently been cfTectcd, to the 
extent of fifty-eight acres, for the benefit of the public, at a cost of 300/. per 
acre. This is a most gratifying fact. But still it is in ^J:he Borough, and at 
the east rather than at the west end of London, that open spaces for healthful 
recreation are most needed. Another pleasing circumstance is, that benevo- 
lent, public-spirited, and wealth}'* individuals are beginning to be interested in 
the same object. We esteem those who, with excellent, but often erring in- 
tentions, have founded charitable societies for the relief of suffering ; but 
greater honour those who look beyond the palliatives that may alleviate or 
remove distress, and think how the happiness and best interests of the ope- 
rative are to be promoted ! Give us for reformers men who have honest 
sym[)athies with the class of whose cause in parliament or public meetings 
they profess to be the advocates. Among those who assume the 'name are 
some who enclose immense possessions with walls and gates, and employ 
kee[)crs w'ith guns to guard every avenue to the vast solitudes by which they 
choose to be surrounded. Let such men pitch their tents in the deserts of 
Sahara, or the wild prairies of America. What business have they here, in 
the midst of a civilised community, linked together by chains of mutual obli- 
gation and dependence ? It is pleasant to dwell upon the contrast afforded 
by the conduct of one individual, Mr. Strutt, to the selfishness of the class to 
which we have alluded. His late gift to the town of Derby is one of the 
noblest benefactions of modern times ; one which we delight to notice, 
because it has no tendency to frustrate the lessons of forethought and self- 
depcndcnce which nature teaches, to pauperise industry, or make the poor 
man trust to the bounty of the rich, instead of the energies which an honest 
prid^ would raise within him. Were one general system adopted with all the 
public parks and gardens in the vicinity of London, such is their variety of soil 
and aspect, that they might be made to exhibit fine specimens of all the dif- 
ferent kinds of trees and shrubs which will grow in the climate of Middlesex. 
If these were conspicuously named in such parts of the parks and gardens as’ 
were destined for pedestrians, the names and the plants would tend to amuse 
and instruct every class of the population, as in the' case of the Derby Arbo- 
** return. The late Duke of Baden, though in many respects a great tyrant, yet 
kept, all the summer, an excellent band of music perambulating in the public 
park and gardens at Carlsruhe, from two o’clock in the afternoon till dusk. 
To these gardens all the inhabitants of Carlsruhe had access at all times. The 
effect of the music among the trees, a sudden burst coming sometimes in one 
direction and then in another, sometimes close at hand and again at a distance, 
was guite enchanting, and may, perhaps, have had some effect in giving a 
peculiarly mild and gentle character to the inhabitants of Carlsruhe. If the 
metropolis and its suburbs were put under the management of a council, or 
commission like that which exists in Paris and Munich, a general reformation 
of all the public gardens, and a general superintendence of all new streets, 
would b& one of the duties of such commission, and an annual metropolitan 
rate of a halfpenny in the pound would raise a fund sufficient to render 
Londo^ a model for European capitals.” (}Vest7mnsicr Review, April, 1841.) 

The Bath RHyal Horticultural and Botanical Society has (on April 10.) 
presented its late cm'ator, Mr. W. H. Baxter, with a handsome silver cup, 
bearing the following inscription : — Presented by the Committee of the 
Bath Royal Horticultural ahd Botanical Society to W. H. Baxter, as a testi- 
mony of their approbation of his conduct during the time he acted as their 
Curator.*' 

Mr. Baxter, most of our readers are aware, is the son of the much 
respected curator of %e Botanic Garden, Oxford. He compiled, under our 
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direction, the last Supplement to the Horiut Britannicut, and the forthcoming 
Supplement to the Enctfcloptsdia of Plants ; and we can, from these and other 
circumstances, most strongly recommend him as peculiarly well adapted for 
being tlie curator of a botanic and horticultural garden. We trust some 
good appointment of this sort will be his lot at no* distant period. — Cond, 

IRELAND. 

Botanic Gardetiy frlasncvin^* Dub/iti, March 17. 1841. — From the unre- 
mitting interest you take in behalf of young gardeners, and the many persuasive 
arguments you have from time to time published, with a view of encouraging 
them to mental improvement, I feel convinced, you will be gratified to find 
that others of a kindred spirit arc not wanting, who most liberally contribute 
to the means for obtaining so desirable an object. The following books 
were lately bequeathed bj^ the late Mr. Robertson, nurservman, Kilkenny, 
in trust to the Royal Dublin Society, for the use of the j)rofessors, curators, 
subcurators, and pupils in the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, where the library is 
desired to be placed, and in such a way as it can be made available to all 
concerned. 

These books, to such an establishment as tliis, will be of the very greatest 
value to it ; because there are constantly from eight to ten young men employed, 
who generally come from the country, and remain a term of two years in the 
Society’s gardens, after which they go out to make way for others. During 
that period they arc regularly put tlirough all the departments in the garden, 
and afforded an opportunity of annually attending a course of botanical lec- 
tures. Hitherto the want of a garden library, where the young iiuiii could 
read in the evenings, has been very much felt ; but now, since the books arc 
supplied by the liberality of Mr. Robertson, there can be no doubt of the 
Society making any further arrangements which may appear necessary for 
carrying out Mr. Robertson’s intentions. — D. Moorel 

Mr. Robertson, F.ll.S., died in August, 1839, and a short notice of the 
circumstance will be found in our obituary for that year (p. 584.) \Vc 
have not given a list of the books, which amount to upwards of 45iO 
volumes of gardening an^l botanical publies^pons, inostly published since the 
commencement of the presemt century, and including all that have, during 
that period, been, either in France or England, considered the most valuable. 
We deeply regret to learn that, since the donation was received, the Irish 
Government has refused to continue the annual grant to the Dublin Society ; 
but surely such a refusal cannot be persisted in, since, if there w’ere nothing 
more to result from it than the ruin of this garden, the loss to Ireland would 
be very great indeed. — Cond. 

“ It would appear, from a circular issued by the Lord-Lieutenant, that, 
though His Lordship declines rccoirimending the usual parliamentary grant 
of 5,300/. per annum, it is competent for the commission to report in favour 
of continuing it to the Dublin Society, should they think that the public 
would be benefited by so doing.” ('PImcs, April 9. 1841.) 


Art. III. Rclrospeciive Crilicmn. 

CoMPAItATllJS Tciniycraturc of different Years, (p. 235.) — Your eoiTespondent 
N, remarks on my paper upon the equality of temperature, that the»4ivcragc 
temperature is found to vary as much as therefore, I beg to inform him 
that I took as my authority Professor VVhewell. In hi^t^Bridgewaler Treatise^ 
he states that the average temperature is about 50*4 ; that the year 1788 was 
so severe that the Thames was passable on the ice, and the mean temperature 
50 *g, being within a small fraction of a degree of the standard. In 1796, 
when the greatest cold ever known in London occurred, the mean' was 50*1, 
which is likewise within a small fraction of the stanijard. In 1813-14, the 
average temperature was 49®, being little more than a degree below the 
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standard; and, in 1808, when the temperature in London was 93*5®, the 
average was only 50*5°. Therefore, taking these as facts, and considering the 
almost impossibility of ascertaining the exact temperature during a year, I, as 
already stated, considered that, for every practical purpose, it is sufficiently 
accurate to assume they are? invariably alike ; and, as every created thing l)ears 
the indelible stamp of design in its creation, it seems unlikely any thing so 
truly important should be left to chance. Now, these statements are either 
founded in error, the years sadly changed, or mistal^en ; and, until I am 
better informed, I must consider the latter to be the case. But I should like 
to see the correctness of the statement discussed by those able to do so. It 
seems to me surprising thiit instruments better calculated to ascertain the 
temperature have not been produced, as a thermometer that would register 
the tein[)erature of every hour might easily be invented. N. differs from me 
also upon accliitjatising plants. He considers their nature immutable, yet he 
overthrows the proposition by stating that in successive generations we can 
do a little ; but grant that the progeny of a plant can be rendered more hardy 
than its parent, and the same rule must be applicable ad infinilum, — M. T, 
Folkestone, April 3: 1 8-H . 

Jifr, Fenn's Mode of Heating and Ventilating* (p. 232.) — It appears to me 
that (i. €., in noticing Mr. Penn’s mode of heating, has gone rather too far, and 
admitted a little more of the truth than he intended. The upward air, he says, 
amounted to an agitating current. Without a downward current, how was 
the upward one supplied ? This unhappy admission of fact has established 
what he so anxiously wished to disprove. Next time he catches a frosty day 
let him hold a lighted candle in the drains, and he will be convinced there arc 
more currents than the upright ones. — N. M. T, April 7. 1841. 

Mr, ForspUi^s Plant Struct ares, — Mr. Forsyth, in p. 204., refers with much 
seeming satisfaction to the gloomy structures he has recommended (Vol. XIII. 
p. 02.) for the culture of plants, which reminds me that I intended entering 
my protest against all such pseudo-economical structures, and cautioning the 
incxjv rienced ag.iinst erecting them, as the result must be inevitable disap- 
pointment. 1 am now, despite of previous prepossessions to the contrary, 
convinced that they are altogether unfit for the purpose of exotic culture 
during the mouths of winter. The inelegant appearance of the houses rc- 
coniincndcd in Vol. XIII. p. 204. would deter most people from erecting 
them, were they not held forth as economical ; but a trial will prove this to 
be an utter fallacy, as I calculate they require at least one third more fire than 
•houses having front or upright glass, upon which the sun can act at a season 
when his oblique rays are utterly powerless upon houses without it. At a 
time, too, when the infiuence of light is universally known to be indispensable 
to the progress of vegetation, it seems incredible that any one should so far 
expose himself as to advocate structures that go so far to exclude it. Light 
is, in fact, the only difference in artificial climates between summer and winter, 
and the progress made by vegetation is in proportion to its intensity, showing 
it to be an essential which no artifice can supply ; consequently, a house con- 
structed to admit a single ray more than another is the more perfect, and 
vice versa. Mr. 1‘orsyth commiserates the amateur who possesses detached 
houses with glazed ends, glass doors, partitions, &c , ; still these houses, shed- 
likc thoil^h they be (but appearance can have no effect upon the man who 
admires brick fronts, brick ends, and brick partitions), yield to none in their 
fitness fpr the culture of plants. Being detached, enhances their real value, 
as they enjoy sdVeral hours more direct sun than they otherwise would, and 
the advantage of this, economy apart, will not *be denied by any who admit 
the powerful agency of light. Such structures, would be considered more 
perfect by the “ ridiculous foolery of glazing the dead north wall,” p. 204,, as 
this would put plants in the position assigned them by the hand of the “ Glo- 
rious Architect Divine placed, as it were, in a centre of light, without which 
they are apt to become, like Mr. Forsyth’s structures, terribly one-sided ; and, 
however contemptibleTie may deem the pale blue rays of the north, still, when 
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directly admitted, they do much towards keeping plants in health, as may be 
seen in houses so constructed. 

It is the allowing a free ingress of light on all sides, the presenting a direct 
surface to the sun, and the absence of all shade that renders the hand-glass so 
well calculated to conserve or grow plants; and" it is the very reverse of all 
this ^hat will render the substitute he proposes a sorry one. It can be said 
to present no direct surfacg where light is a desideratum ; it will at all times 
shade, consequently render cold and damp a space equal to what it covers, 
and this to the gre&est extent when these things are most to be avoided. 
The proposed substitutes are, in fact, so many small frames, and the superiority 
of plants wintered in hand-glasses, over those wintered in frames, is known to 
every one. The calm Christian-like manner in which he proposes depositing 
himself in heaven when all these petty cares are o’er, has my hearty concur- 
rence; and, without hastening his transit thither, I do .hope^he may long be 
anchored there before plants are, immured in the paradise he bespeaks for 
them. — A^. Af. T, Folkestone, April 7. 1841. 

Many of Mr. Eorsyth’s remarks are in such direct opposition to what you 
deem good taste, that I have oflien wondered you have not pointed them out. 
Many suppose all printed in the Magazine as meeting your approbation. — 
A’’. M, T, 

After mature consideration, and the experience of many years, we deem it 
best for the good of our readers to avoid, in most cases, giving our own 
opinion : first, because we niay be wrong ; and secondly, because, whether right 
or wrong, such a system on the part of an editor has a tendency to check dis- 
cussion. The mere knowledge of truth is not sufficient to fortify the mind 
against .error. To make any truth our own, we must have sought it out from 
among errors and falsehoods! By repeated discussion, truths become im- 
pressed on the mind, which, if laid down as laws or facts, would have no 
effect whatever. The first step towards enlightening any man in a branch of 
knowledge in which he is deficient is to argue on what he already knows ; 
not to lay before him the naked truth of the case, wdiich he might neither un- 
derstand nor be able to apply. Knowledge, therefore, among garde;iers, as 
among every other class of society, can only be infused slowly and by degrees ; 
and the great use of th^ Gardener's Magazine is^ that every one can ask 
according to his wants, and that every one can receive supplies according to 
his capacity for receiving and making use of them. Though all articles, 
therefore, which appear in this Magazine do not, us N. M. T. says ** many 
suppose,” meet our. approbation from the particular views which they take of 
the subject on which they treat, yet all which we insert do so with a view to 
useful discussion. That knowledge on any subject is very little to be de- 
pended on which is limited to one side of the question, even if that side 
should be the right one. — Cond, 


Art. IV. Queries and Answers, 

PR£FENTISG Hares and Rabbits from injuring the Bark of Trees, (p. D6.) — 
About seven years ago, 1 was much annoyed at the barking of some young dwarf 
apple trees by hares and rabbits, from which they were unprotected. Aware 
, that these animals were rather particular in their feeding, 1 had some old cow- 
dung collected, put into pails, and mixed with water to thp consistency of 
thick pupt ; and this substanqie was laid upon the stems and branches of the 
trees, with a lam pointer’s brush, as far as it was thought tiie hares could reach. 
I had the satis&ction of finding they never were touched afterwards, and the 
application itasainedon without renewing for several years. I have no doubt 
it would he equally useful for forest trees. — Peter Kendall, Gifford's Hall, 
Stoke by April 13. J841. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I, A Gardening Visit to PariSiJrom June 28. to August 16. 

1840. By the Conductor. 

{Continued from p. 204^,) 

The preceding portion of our tour^ as well as that which 
follows, was written shortly after our return from France, and 
both are published exactly as they were written. Had. this not 
been the case, we should have been tempted to introduce some 
remarks on the recent scheme for fortifying Paris ; a scheme 
which we deeply regret, as sinking an immense amount of 
capital, which we cannot help thinking would have been much 
better employed in the formation of roads, railroads, and other 
territorial improvements. It is singular that while Paris is 
being fortified, ihe walls of Potsdam are being levelled with the 
groundf and those of Berlin are expected soon to follow. 

London to Brighton, — Jmie 29. Within ten or twelve miles 
of Brighton we observed a small villa, in which all the trees were 
spurred in, and furnished with short branches from the ground 
tp the top; thus giving every tree more or less the form of a 
cypress or Lombardy poplar, but with a considerable difference 
in the colour and character of the surface of the foliage. The 
effect was singular, and such as by contrast would produce a 
striking appearance in the grounds of a small villa formed in 
the bosom of an extensive natural forest. 

Dieppe. — July 1, 2. Footways of itsphalte are formed in 
the principal streets, so as to add wonderfully to the comfort of 
pedestrians. When these footpaths cross carriage entrances, 
they do •not terminate in kerbstones and steps, as is generally 
the case in Britain, but in inclined planes, which prevent all 
risk of stumbling, and are the more necessary in Dieppe, as these 
carriage entrances ^to courts are of frequent occurrence. The 
greater part of the town is laid out in a^regular manner, with 
the houses all of the same height, and with the same elevation ; 
the town having been burnt down in time of war, and rebuilt by 
the government on one general plan. The external elevations 
1841. — VI. 3dSer^ u 
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indicate a certain 'degree of attention to design and effect ; the 
system being one of vertical supports or pilasters to a frieze and 
cornice, which run from one end of the street to the other. The 
windows are between the pilasters, against which abut their flat 
slightly arched heads. On the whole, it is satisfactory in these 
elevations to trace the appearance of design, notwithstanding the 
sameness produced by continual repetition. The public baths, 
erected from the designs of M. Dupont, a resident architect, 
with whom we had the pleasure oT becoming acquainted, ex- 
hibit a long-extended elevation, well adapted for the site. In 
front are some trees and shrubs planted among sand and grass, 
and treated (or rather neglected) in a manner which must ever 
prevent them from growing vigorously. At a short distance, a 
plantation of standard roses and dahlias show's what may be 
produced in the locality with a little care. Among the flow'ers 
in the shop windows, tree mignonette, twenty years ago so 
common about London, is frequently met with ; as well as some of 
the new. annuals, such as Clarkm pulchella. There is much 
curious architecture within and without the cathedral ; but we 
shall only notice the kind of chair {ftg. 

45.) used here and at Rouen in the 
churches, which has two bottoms; an 
upper one for sitting on, and lower 
one for kneeling on, the upper one being 
turned up so as to form a resting-place 
for the elbows or head. The joint is 
formed by a pin working in a projection* 
from the back style of the chair. To 
keep the upper seat perfectly steady, the 
lower part of the front styfe drops into a 
socket in the upper part of the lower 
front style. We have here given an en- 
graving of the chair, and also of another 
in page 298. ; because we think they are, 
with some modification, well adapted for 
public gardens ; the low seats being convenient for children. 

There are no sewers in Dieppe, which was ^assigned to us 
as the reason why there are no water-closets. Sewers, it is said, 
are objected to on account of the expense ; and hence what would 
form their contents is conveyed away in the gutters, on the 
surface of the streets. In some of the back streets, theseigutters 
are so wide as to expose a large surface of watery material to 
evaporation, and hencp the smell in warm weather is most dis- 
agreeable and unwholesome. To complete the arrangements for 
the health of the town, either sewers should be formed, or per- 
petual currents of fresh water should be made to run through 
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the gutters of all the back streets. The contents of the main 
sewers should be filtered by being passed through gratings at 
the points where they enter the sea, which would intercept more 
bulky or light floating* impurities, and furnish some manure. 
The liquid would still be unwholesome, but it would be in a 
state to be immediately diluted with sea-water to such an extent 
as to take away all its noxious qualities,* with reference to deposi- 
tion or evaporation. The surface gutters at present empty 
themselves into the river, m consequence of which its bed is 
muddy and disfigured when the tide is low ; but were the 
contents of the sewers filtered, even if they did not empty them- 
selves into the sea, this could not be the case. We stopped at 
the Hotel de I’Eiirope, a French house, at once comfortable and 
economical. 

Dieppe to Houcn, — July 3. The delight which we experienced 
on the first appearance of the clipped arbours and arcades of 
trees, after leaving the town, can be accounted for, partly from 
the effects of change of air, and partly from the love af the past 
combined wdth ihe love of novelty ; this kind of villa being at 
once old in its style as well as in reality, and new to us from the 
rarity, or almost total absence, of such villas in England. Ad- 
dison speaks of the powerful effect of things at once new and 
strange; and w^e might here enlarge on the sentiment produced 
by things old, and at the same lime new. 

The large proportions of the doors and windows in these 
villas, c'fnd, as a consequence of this, the smallness of the number 
of window\s, and the absents of bold projections and recesses, 
(not to mention the arched window-heads, upright central di- 
visions, the windows opening like doors, and large panes of 
glass,) show at once a marked difference between French and 
English villa dwellings. There is something grand in the large 
proportions; but the sameness in size and distribution of the 
windows does not, to an Englishman, give the same ideas of ac- 
commodation and comfort in the interior which windows of 
different sizes on different floors, and large projections do. We 
like to see, in a country house, a decided entrance portico, or 
porch, in some conspicuous part of the elevation ; next, to be 
able to determine by the size and disposition of the windows, 
whether •the principal living*rooms are on the ground floor or 
the floor above. We do not expect to be able to discover 
the wirdows (of the drawingroom in the entrance front, but 
most certainly w^e do so in the garden front ; and the smaller 
windows in the second and third story always indicate the 
dressing-rooms and bed-rooms. Very little of this is to be dis- 
tinguished in the exterior of a French villa, at least in those of 
the lust century; in Endand. the livinu'-rooms and the sleeninrr. 
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rooms can generally be recognised externally In all well de- 
signed houses. 

Between Dieppe and Rouen the greatest care is taken in 
planting and protecting the road-side trees. They are always 
planted on little hills, the stems protected by thorny branches, 
tied close round them, as in the Regent’s Park, or by being 
wound round wfch straw ropes, from the ground to the height of 
7 or 8 feet. These straw ropes, by preventing excessive evapo- 
ration from the bark, must be useful to the tree the first and 
second year after planting ; and, accordingly, the practice is 
frequently adopted with standard fruit trees in gardens in 
France and Holland, and formerly also in Scotland, which took 
its gardening from these countries. The kinds of trees planted 
along die road are principally apples; those in plantations, 
almost every where, beech, on account of the peculiar value of 
that timber as fuel; and also because the beech is found to 
thrive in this part of France better than any other tree. The cot- 
tages by the road side are of two kinds : mud huts thatched, with 
little appearance of comfort; and brick or stone buildings, with 
the same class of accommodation as the mud huts, and cha- 
racterised by red brick coins and facings to the w^indows, and 
tiled roofs. The cottage gardens were in general well cultivated ; 
and in the neighbourhood of the manufactories, which occurred 
at several places on this road, they were stocked wdth flow^ers 
and shrubs, many of which were of new kinds. Here, also, are 
some villas, probably belonging to English manufacturers, in 
which English gardening is imitated with considerable success. 
In one we observed the effect of masses produced by an aggre- 
gation of small groups and single trees, a mode of arrangement 
which it is extremely difficult to get persons to understand and 
act.upon in Engliind ; the objections being that trees grow faster 
in clumps, and that the expense of enclosing and protecting 
small groups and single trees is greater than in protecting the 
same trees in masses. We have shown the fallacy of both these 
arguments, in our suggestions for the improvement of Kensington 
Gardens, in Vol. XIII.. p. 150. — 157. 

Rouen* ^July 4- — 7. The Botanic Garden h^s been removed 
to a new site, which was formerly occupied by Calvert as a 
nursery; and it now contains upwards of twenty acres. The 
arrangement, or ecole, is on a piece of level ground in the centre 
of the garden, in beds of 5 ft. wide, with paths between «them of 
3 ft. 6 in. in width. There are tw^o rows of plants in each bed, and 
the classification is that of Jussieu, as modified by the late Pro- 
fessor Marquis, which is also that foMowed in the Botanique 
applique of the present Professor Pouchet. We examined every 
tree and shrub in the collection, which is sufficient for a provin- 
cial garden. The names of a number of the^species are different 
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from those adopted by us in the Arboretum Britannicum^ but we 
had not time to make a list. The surrounding part of the garden 
is not yet copipleted, or, rather, is only commenced. There is 
to be a department foi* horticulture, including a collection, of 
fruit trees; and an arboretum et fruticetum is to be distributed 
round the whole. The fruit-wall is already formed, and planted 
with peaches, nectarines, and apricots, all on Tittle hills. The 
larva of the cockchafer is here so extraordinarily troublesome, 
that in front of the peach tre*cs, about 2 ft. from their roots, rows 
of cabbage lettuces are planted to attract the larva; and, as soon 
as any lettuce, begins to wither, the worm at its root is sought 
for and killed. fk)me hothouses are already erected, and heated 
by hot water in Kewley’s manner. To shelter this garden, a 
row of handsome plants, 15 ft. high, of Quercus peduinculata 
fastigiiita, is planted ; a tree which, it is much to be regretted, 
is quite neglected in England. It might be had by hundreds 
from the Parisian or Lyons nurserymen, or from Bollwyller, or 
'larascon, or Metz; and there are, we believe, plenty of plants 
of it at Sawbridgeworth. The finished parts of the garden were 
in excellent order, and did the highest credit to M. Dubreuil, 
the director. 

T/ie Cemetery^ which was just commenced when we were 
here in 1828, and was then a naked hill, without a single tree 
or building, is now intersected by avenues, chiefly of spruce fir, 
but [)artly also of Scotch pine and silver fir; and there is one 
avenue T>f/%pulus ilba. A considerable number of very hand- 
some tombs have been ferectdll, and there is starcely one of these 
of which it can be said that it is not in good taste. It is the 
bests school for this department of architecture that w-e know ofi 
P.nd is highly creditable to the taste of the wealthy classes of 
Rouen. We can only account for this from the general intelli- 
gence which prevails among the wealthy classes, almost all en- 
gaged in commerce, xnanufactures, or the law, and from the 
necessity of every one who would bury here purchasing the 
ground. The ground belongs to the town, and is sold at a fixed 
rate per square foot (about ten francs), \wthout reference to situ- 
ation. At the <?ntrance to the cemetery there is a garden, with 
greenhouses, frames, and pits, kept by the curator, for raising 
ornamental plants, in pots, td decorate the tombs of such as are 
willing to pay for this peculiar luxury. Some of the tombs are 
constancy ornamented, during summer, with 200 or 300 pots of 
greenhouse plants* others with two or three dozen, some with 
only one or two, some with a nosegay m water, some with a 
wreath of gnaphaliums, 'helichrysunis, &c. (immortelles); and 
some, whicli we think the best taste of all, are without any thing. 
The grave of that excellent man, M. TAbbe Gossier, which is 
not yet furnished wfth a tomb, had a pot plunged in the mound 
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of earth, which, oiir guide told us, when placed there by a friend 
of the abbe, contained Due van Thol tulips. A biographical 
notice of M. Dossier, of whose beautiful garden, jnentioned in 
one of our early volumes, we have a plan ready to engrave, has 
been kindly promised us by Professor Poiichet. The abbeS had 
a handsome fortune, half of which he left to public institutions 
in Rouen, and Kis excellent library to one of the schools. 

The principal Imprcroemenls that have taken place at Rouen, 
since we last saw it, have been made along the quays, and consist 
of a suspension-bridge, the completion of a stone bridge, and the 
line of buildings, public and private, in very good taste. The 
streets in the interior of the town have not yet had footpaths of 
asphalte laid down, an improvement much wanted, on account of 
their narrowness and the roughness of the pavement. Never- 
theless, there are some very remarkable improvements ; such as 
the formation of a spire to the cathedral, including a staircase 
within, both entirely of openwork of cast iron ; and the Hotel 
de Ville is improving in what may be called the Municipal 
Gothic style. In this building, suspended against the wmII of 
the grand staircase, is a brass plate, the inscription on which 
recalled to mind our favourite idea of the ultimate prevalence of 
the same weights, measures, money, laws, and language : it was 
dated 19th Brumaire, an 8, and signed Libcrte et Egalite. We 
observed in one part of the town a contrivance for preventing 
bad smells from arising from aquariums, which is worthy of imi- 
tation in towns in similar climates to those of Rouen ami Paris, 
viz. a copper tube, placed in the" back* part of the atjuarium, 
pierced with holes, from whicli there is a continual flow of 
water. We observed, also, portable wooden a(juariums, formed 
of staves, like casks, and placed in the angles of buildings, l)y 
which the fluid is preserved for manure; but these, we think, 
would be improved by a wooden screen placed before each, open 
at the two sides ; which would also be a great improvement in 
the aquariums formed on the Boulevards in Paris. The broad 
gutters in the streets in the interior part of Rouen are not so 
injurious as the broad gutters in Dieppe, on account of the much 
greats steepness of the former town; but, ncverth'eless, every thing 
ought to be attempted by the authorities which has a tendency 
to narrow the evaporating surface." ' 

Rouen to Paris, — JnlyS, Went on board the steam-boat at 
J past 4 o’clock in the morning, and arrived at Pdfcq, near 
St. Germains, at 5 o’dock in the afternoon. . The banks of the 
river are varied and agreeable, one being higher tlian the other, 
and there are 300 islands. The high bank, being chiefly chalk or 
limestone hills, has a tame character as compared with, the lower 
part of the Rhine, and some parts of the Rhone between Lyons and 
Avignon. There are a number of suspensioh and other bridges, 
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wl)ich have every appearance of being most ‘scientifically con- 
structed : but in the cases of the suspension-bridges, not only in 
this part of the Seine but in and about Paris, and from Paris to 
Thoniery, we did not ‘observe one where the supports ta the 
suspending chains were in good taste; or, in other words) in 
good architectural developement. Tliey are generally arches of 
masonry; and the chains, or wire cables, passthrough holes in 
the upper parts of these arches, which holes ajipear to have 
been made after the work tvas completed with the intention of 
supporting something else. There is not even the trouble taken 
of putting a facing, or frame, round the hole, to show that it is a 
liole made purposely for some object. Sometimes this liole 
passes under the frieze, and sometimes through it, and occasion- 
ally it passes over the cornice; but always in such a way as to 
appear an afterthought, and by no means artistically united or 
connected with the support, or as a developement of what is 
below. In the central supports of the suspension bridge at 
Rouen, cast-iron Grecian columns are employed, which shows 
great poverty of invention ; and in other situations, at Rouen 
and Paris, obelisks are used, with the holes bored through the 
a[)ex. To render these supports what they ought to be, an 
engineer must arise, who to the science of engineering adds a 
genius for artistical composition. Old architectural associations 
must be neglected, and the foundation laid for new associations, 
founded in truth and usefulness; on cast iron, and the various 
purposes for which it is now employed. 

Tlie views of the banks t)f the river are^ to us, pleasing in 
themselves, and from their being diflerent from any thing of the 
kiivl which occurs in Britain. They are pleasijig, also, because, 
from time to time, we pass a large manufacturing town, aiul 
because, between these towns, the soil is occupied by inniuj^er- 
able small proprietors (their stone-built cottages generally near 
the water’s edge) ; who, though they live a life of toil, are yet 
perfectly independent, having all the resources of a good soil, a 
favourable climate, and a river which supplies them with fish lor 
the trouble of fishing. With the resoui’ces of the river and tlie 
soil, it does not, seem possible that persons so circumstanced can 
ever come to want; but whether, with the necessity which must 
exist folk every part of the family to work hard in operations all 
more or less laborious, there can be much time for reading is 
doubtful ; aiuK^ without being able to spend some portion of every 
day in reading, we^ cannot conceive the existence of much refined 
enjoyment. Had this idea not intruded itself) we should have 
been tempted to envy the condition of tlicse apparently happy 
people ; though we have no doubt it will be alleged that we 
viewed them cmdeur de rose. The general want of instruction 
among this class of society in France renders it impossible that 

• V 4 
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there should at present be any taste for reading among the 
poorest class ; but the time may come, and we hope will come, 
not only in France but in every country, when reading will be 
considered as a necessary of life; and then, and not till then, 
will the wages of common country labourers be such as to admit 
of their indulging in this enjoyment. The condition of small 
proprietors of this kiiufc has, within the present century, been 
much improved by the general culture of the potato, by which a 
greater, quantity of food is raised with less labour ; and it is 
beginning to be still further ameliorated by the low price of 
manufactured cottons and linens, which, by renderipg the growth 
of flax, and, consequently, spinning at home, unnecessary, lessens 
the labour of the women. On the supposition, then, that the 
small pi’oprietor is not burthened with a large family, that he 
and his wife have been educated, and both experience the 
jdeasure of reading, and that they also take an interest in the 
politics of their country (which, in our opinion, is an essential 
ingredient to the dignity and happiness of man), wc can conceive 
them to be tolerably happy. Others, however, see things in 
quite a different light, and deprecate this division and sub- 
division of property.* 

# The following observations on this subject by Mr. Alison, in his work 
entitled The Principles of Population, arc peculiarly appropriate : — 

“ As the division of land is thus the great step in the progress of improve- 
ment, so its distribution among the lower orders, in civilised society, is essential 
to maintain that elevation of mind which the separation of employments has a 
tendency to depress.- is too frequently ilje melancholy eftect of the division 
of labour which takes place in the progress of opulence, to degrade the indi- 
vidual character among the poor ; to reduce men to mere machines ; and prevent 
the developement of those powers and facfilties w hich, in earlier times, arc cjj^lled 
forth by the difficulties and dangers with which men are then compelled to 
struggle. It is hence that tl>e wise and the good have so often been led to 
deplore the degrading effect of riutiuiial civilisation ; that the vast fabric of 
society has been regarded as concealing only the weakness and debasement of 
the great body by whom it has been erected ; and that the eye of the philan- 
thropist turns from the view of national grandeur and private degradation, to 
scenes where a nobler spirit is nursed, amid the freedom of the desert or the 
solitude of the forest. To correct this great evil. Nature has provided vai'ious 
remedies, arising naturally from the situation of man in civilised society, and 
one of the most important of these is the distribution of lunged property among 
the labouring poor. It is this which gives elevation to the individual character ; 
which gives a feeling of independence to the industrious labourer, and permits 
the growth of those steady views and permanent affections whicii both 
strengthen and improve the human mind Jt is this, in short, and this alone, 
joined to the religious and moral education of the great body of the people, 
which is ade({uate to coun^ract the degrading effect of national civilisation 
upon the poorer classes ; which can pennit the growth*of the human mind to 
keep pace with the advancement of knowledge and the progress of general 
improvement; and enable the poor to retain, in'periods of wealth and civilis- 
ation, the individual character and the station in the community which belonged 
to them when society existed in a more simple form.” 

“ To improve the habits and enlarge the ideas of epmfort among the poor, 
the acquisition of property of any kind is of great importance ; but the effects 
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The banks of the Seine difier from those of any river in 
Britain in exhibiting no large or full-grown trees. There are 
only two or three spots between Havre and Thomery, where 


of landed property seem to be beyond any other. There is something healthful 
to the human mind in the possession of a portion of th» earth. Property oP 
other kinds is easily squandered or dissipated, and never can give rise to those 
feelings of attachment which spring up in the minds even of the lowest of man- 
kind with the acquisition of pro[ferty in land. The incessant labour which it 
requires ; the habits of solitude or of domestic society to which it gives rise ; 
the [lermanence of the object itself ; all tend to introduce habits of foresight 
and attention, and to check that propensity to present indulgence from which 
so much misery arises to the lower orders. And in so doing it promotes, 
more than any other species of property, the growth of those dispositions and 
habits which restrain the operation of the principle of population. 

“ The great difference between the effects of property in land and in money 
upon the human character, consists in the superior facility of dissipation which 
the latter possesses. The proprietor of a field cannot convert it into money, 
or render it the means of indulging individual gratification, without disposing 
of it to a purchaser, or burdening it with debt. But cither of these is a great 
and decisive step, sometimes drawing after it a change of residence, an alter- 
ation of employment, and probably the sacrifice of habits and feelings of attach- 
ment. Men pause before they take so serious a step, or indulge in the habits 
likely to render it necessary. But the case is totally different with the possessor 
of a sum of money: it melts awa\ insensibly with the indulgence of tastes for 
dissipation, and can be entirely spent without involving a change of home, a 
sacrifice of affection, or alteration of employment. Every person must have 
felt biniself, or witnessed in others, the great difference between the facility with 
which an individual in the higher ranks draws on a bank or spends money in 
his [lostession, and disposes of his estate, or sells out of the funds ; and hence 
the importance wdiich the friemiij of every man of improvident habits attach 
to getting part of his professional earnings invested in land, or a house, or some 
other permanent object. The same principles operate with still greater force 
iqipn the poor, in whom habits of foresight are much slighter, and the desire 
of momentary gratification much stronger, than in their superiors ; and hence 
the value of encouraging these habits, and counterbalancing these desirec, by the 
strong feeling of attachment to home and landed property which is equally 
powerful in all mankind.’* 

On the latter paragraph wc find the following judicious observations in the 
Quarterly Journal of Agj'icnUurc : — “The great national evils, therefore, .re- 
sulting from a manufacturing state will be found to originate in the carelessness, 
recklessness, and profligacy which it is invariably apt to engender, and which 
naturally arises from an unnatural concourse nf persons, and the contagious 
nature of vice an’ong the poor. Manufacturing labourers thus often grow up 
without any settled habits or permanent objects, squandering their earnings in 
prosperity, and suilering in perio^ls of adversity all the miseries of improvi- 
dence. The only cure for this malady of the mind is the creation of something 
to make it ivorth while to resht present indulgence; and none seems equal in 
efTicac) to the prospect or the power of obtaining property in land. It is con- 
fessedly nearly impossible to prevent the had effects resulting from the varied 
intercourse and cro^'ded population of commercial cities ; but much may be 
clone and has been done, as in Yorkshire, Westnr/t>rcland, Flanders, and Swit- 
zerland, where manufactures are established in the country, by distributing 
small portions of hind, and exciting the desire of purchasing them among the 
labouring poor, to a degree that may increase their activity and industry in 
their several cmployi^cnts, and rcnilcr..thein at the same time more virtuous 
orderly, and provident.*’ (Q^iarterlif Journal of Agriculture^ December, 1840 .)* 
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such trees can be seen. The reason is, large trees 3o not pay 
so well as small ones ; because, to become large they require to 
stand many years, and the older they are the slower is their 
increase. In France, woods and plantations are made and ma- 
naged entirely w'ith a view to profit ; and the most common 
source of this profit being fuel, the trees are cut down when their 
stems have acquired a diameter of 5 or 6 inches, or less. The 
timber of construction is for the most part grown on better soils 
than the high grounds which border the river. In England, 
wood is seldom or never grown for fuel, and the timber for con- 
struction is for the most part imported. Hence trees are grown 
and preserved, by the possessors of estates, more as objects of 
luxury than of profit. Hence, the w^onderful difference between the 
banks of the Wye, and other well known rivers in England, and 
those of the Seine, and other rivers in France, which possess equal 
geological advantages. A principal source of the variety and 
beauty of the banks of the Seine depends on the Lombardy pop- 
lars, which are sprinkled along its banks, more or less, during the 
whole course of its length. These contrast with the round bare 
hills and tame coppices, and enrich their appearance at the same 
time. The worst feature on the banks of the Seine is the poor 
appearance of the corn crops, ow ing to the soil not being stirred 
to a sufficient depth. By this change alone, we should think, 
the produce might be trebled ; independently of the additional 
produce that would be derived from an increased supply of ma- 
nure, and greater attention to destroying weeds. It is singular, 
that though the Frerich country labourer is fully aware of the ad- 
vantages of deeply stirring the soil to vines, and keeping it clear 
of weeds, he seems to think it of no importance to corn crops^.^ 
Several interesting villas are passed between Rouen and Pecfj, 
whiqh we should have been glad to examine in detail, 'riie 
principal are Rosny, which belonged to the Duchesse de Berri ; 
and Chateau Lafitte, which before the revolution belonged to 
Charles X. when Monsieur, and is now on sale. TJiere are a 
number of small villas, many of them pleasingly situated ; some 
surrounded by walled gardens, trelliswork covered with vines, 
and verdant arcades, and one or two accompani^*d by terraces ; 
but scarcely any one conveyed the idea to us of cultivated taste. 
The facilities for artistical creations are so great, however, from 
the variety of surface, the windings of the river, and the 
abundance of building material, that, at no distant tinae, the 

f 

* By a passage in Gerardin’s work, Dc Vlrntruclion Publiquc cn France^ 
quoted in. the Quartcrli^ Revitnu for Dccciiib(ir, 1S40, it appears that the pro- 
duce of land under hLi.sl)andry in EnglantI, compared with that sunilarly occupied 
in France, is as 7*22 to 200. The English Agricultural Society will soon snow 
how the present produce of farm lands in England, great as it is beyond tliat 
of France, may be doubled, or even trebled. » 
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banks of this river must teem with architectural and picturesque 
beauty. 

The steam-boats, with their large paddle-wheels, create such 
immense waves, that they are undermining the banks wherever 
these are broken or perpendicular ; and it is also said that they 
are destroying the fish, by disturbing the spawn which is depo- 
sited among the weeds, or in the sand'in the shallow margins of 
those parts where the stream is broad and sluggish. These un- 
doubted evils render it ver^ desirable to introduce the mode of 
propulsion by a horizontal screw or by a horizontal pump, one or 
both of whiqh substitutes for paddles will probably very shortly 
be attempted. From Pecq we went to Paris by the railroad. 

Paris. — Jnhj 9 — 29. Much gratified with the order and 
high keeping of the gardens of the Palais Royal, and rather 
disappointed in those of the Tuileries; the latter having but few 
flowers, and those badly placed, with numerous blanks. The 
gardens at Monceaux suffering from drought, and the turf quite 
brown, partly from the dryness of the soil, but principally from 
the coarse kind of grasses of which it is composed, and from 
these grasses having been allowed to become so tall as to be fit 
for hay before they were mown, partly, also, from the exhaustion 
of the soil. The turf here might be rendered almost as green 
as that of England, by trenching the soil and mixing it thoroughly 
with loam, and by sowing it only with rye-grass and other suit- 
able grasses, or with /iromus pratensis, and keeping it clear of 
all bi1)ad-leaved plants. Even in the moist climate of England a 
smooth dark green lawn c6uld not be inaiiflamcd on such a soil 
as that sii Monceaux, without either rendering it loamy by ad- 
n?ixlure, or invigorating the plants by frequent manuring. En- 
riching very dry soils with manure not only renders the foliage 
of a darker green, but, by rendering it of a firmer texture, 
enables it better to withstand drought. Any one may be con- 
vinced of this by observing the appearance of dry upland pas- 
tures in the driest seasons. One of the most striking proofs that 
wc know of is the difference in the effect produced by extreme 
drought on tlic grass in the Hyde Park since it was top-dressed. 
Formerly the grass was burnt up almost every summer; at 
present the surface in the most sandy parts is rendered brown 
in th(f hottest weather, but the roots escape uninjured and 
resume their green colour with the first rains. We would there- 
fore recommend all lawns on very dry sandy soils to be manured, 
or the soil to be^iixed with loam, so as to render it retentive 
of moisture. There is an old hothoi^^e in the walled garden 
here, which was erected by Mr. Blaikie between 1770 and 1780; 
it was sold during the lirst revolution, but bought in again after 
the restoration, and is still in tolerable repair. The panes of 
glass are about f ft. in width, with a curved lap ; which lap is, 
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in all probability, a French invention, rendered advisable by the 
great width of the panes. Spirae a Filipendula rubra, not yet, we 
believe, in British gardens, is now in flower for the first time. 
M. Schoene, the head gardener, is uncertifin of the origin of this 
variety, which he procured some years ago from M. Cels. 

fiilgens, Matricaria Mandiana, and a purple iJolichos, 
were also in great variety. The rose Noisette Desprcz now 
makes a fine display. A fence of trellis work, formed of young 
chestnut, with oak posts, and not paihted, is found to last from 
twelve to fifteen years ; the laths are placed at 9 in. apart, and 
tied to three horizontal rails by iron wire. It forms a very neat 
fence, and is much used in the gardens 
and pleasure-grounds about Paris, and^ 
even as a fence to the railroads. The % 
chestnut used is that of young trees from ^ 

6 in. to 1 ft. in diameter, and it is never ^ 
painted. M. Schoene tried the effect of M 
paint, and found that it rendered the ^ 
laths less durable, probably by enclosing 

the moisture. The bottoms of the seats ..I, , , li ^ 

in the pleasure-ground here are formed S ^ 

of two boards inclined to each other, and jfe ^ 

about 1 in. apart, as in Jig. 4*6., the ob- ^ | 

ject being to allow the immediate escape M 

of the rain. A riding-house has re- M ^ 

cently been built here, 158 ft. French c.rrf.. J 

long, and 58 It. wideV which is supposed ’ Uonemur. 

to be the largest in Europe, except that of Moscow^, of which a 
section is given in the Encijclopredia of Cottage Architecture. • 
The Villa of Denon Rothschild^ at Surenne, is, perhaps, the 
best laid out and the best kept in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
Its extent may be 15 or 20 acres, on a surface originally flat; 
but it has been hollowed out in some places, and raised in others, 
under the direction of the architect, Beranger, so as to exhibit 
some variety. The house is small, and, in point of architecture, 


is without merit. The kitchen-garden is large, and contains a 
range of 600 ft. of hothouses, and about as manyefeet in length 
of frames and pits. Every luxury that a kitchen-garden can 
produce is raised in quantities, in season and out of seaso!rt. An 
ornamental garden building contains a beautiful steam-engine, 
the machinery of which is seen at work ihrou^rh its •'large 
window's, pumping up the water to an elevated reservoir, whence 
not only the house and various fountains ahd cisterns are sup- 
plied, but also a system of pipes under al'l the lawns, with cocks 


at regular distances, to which leather pipes can be screwed on, 
and the surface watered with rapidity and ease. In some case.s 
these pipes are laid along the upper edge of sibping banks, con- 
cealed by the grass; and, being pieVeed with holes, from tliese 
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the water, when turned on, issues as an inverted shower, rising 
to the height of several feet, and running down the slope, so as to 
water the whole of it. The contriver of this arrangemept, and 
the proprietor who incurred the expense, deserve alike to be 
commended. Notwithstanding this extraordinary care, the lawn 
is far from having the smooth dark velvety green which cha- 
racterises those of England, doubtless from tne coarse kinds of^ 
grass of which it is composed, and from the very sandy soil and 
want of manure. A mixtifre of clay, or of clayey loam, to the 
depth of 6 in., sown with the common lawn mixture of grasses 
sold by the seedsmen, or with iiromus pratcnsis alone, w'ould 
have produced a very different surface. 

The profusion of flowers distributed over the wdiole of this 
villa differs widely from any thing we have ever seen in England 
or elsewhere. Pots of geraniums are placed all along the boundary 
wall, next the public road, at regular distances; on the piers of 
the entrance gates ; and in vases, at regular distances, on the 
parapet of both fronts of the house. The entrance lodge is 
ornamented with them, as is the ground all round the mansion, 
for several feet in width. But this is not all : the clumps and 
groups and belts throughout the grounds are bosomed up with 
scarlet geraniums and purple and white petunias ; so that, in 
short, whichever way we turn we are met by masses of these 
flowers ; by floricultural wealth^ in excess, with no more taste 
than a child would display in ornamenting a baby-house. What 
is it tliut prevents us from considering this profusion of flowers as 
in good taste ? Is it merely that we are not accustomed to it in 
England, or is there any cause in the nature of things for this 
feeling in our mind ? We think there is. Trees and lawns dis- 
tributed after the manner of nature are meant to imitate nature : 
and though this imitation, to be artistical, ought to be, as much 
as possible, in a different material from what Nature herself uses 
in the given locality (that is, exotic trees, shrubs, and flowers 
should be used instead of indigenous ones); yet, it is not air 
imitation of nature fit for our climate, to associate plants which 
every one knows require to be growq under glass, with trees 
and shrubs which endure the open air ; or to place plants in 
pots above the ground among plants which grow in the free 
soil, and which, by their shade and the nourishment drawn from 
the soil by their roots, would never permit the free growth of 
such plants. It would appear, then, that this mode of displaying 
flow/?rs which re(]jiiire to be cultivated in*the greenhouse, in such 
profusion in the margin of clumps, displeases, because it is not 
a true imitation of nature; it being conceded that the imitation 
of nature is the object of this particular style of landscape- 
gardening. Two other objections mighty be made ; one is, that 
what is an ornament, and, like all ornaments, ought to be used 
sparingly, is here rendered common ; and the other is, that tjie 
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beauty arising froni plain unornamented parts of the grounds, as 
contrasted with highly enriched parts, is destroyed. 

It may be asked if this mode of placing plants in pots round 
the roots of trees, and in the margins of masses, would be in 
better taste when applied to grounds laid out in the geometrical 
style than to those in the natural style. To this we answer no ; 
because it is not the style alone which renders them objectionable, 
but the nature of the plants. It is the incongruous association 
of the natives of opposite climates which is so offensive ; and it is 
also the placing of plants in a natural-looking situation which yet 
is not true to nature. By this we mean placing them at the roots 
of trees, under the shade of their branches ; which, to a certain 
extent, appears a natural position, because we know that plants 
grow on the ground, and often near or under trees ; but then 
we know, also, that they never could tlirive so well under the 
shade of trees, as those which we see placed there in this and 
other French gardens. Plants placed in vases on the tops of 
houses, it may be said, are in a still more unnatural situation. 
Granted ; but in placing them in that situation there is no in- 
tention to deceive. Wc know at once that they have been 
raised elsewhere; that they have been placed there by the 
gardener, and that the situation is such, that, to keep the plants 
alive and healthy, his constant attention is requisite. 

One great object in laying out and managing a country seat 
in England is, to produce and maintain an appearance of quiet 
and seclusion ; but the continual recurrence of forced flowers in 
pots, and the number of sanded paths seen at one time in most 
of the suburban villas of Paris, remind one of the town more 
than of the country. Even the raking of the gravel or the s^nd 
of the walks, so common in France and also in Scotland, has a 
bad effect wdth reference to seclusion ; and, in our opinion, ought 
no more to be permitted than the paring of the grass verges, so 
common in England. In the farm and the kitchen-garden all 
may be bustle and activity, for these are requisite to the carrying 
on of cultivation: but in the flower-garden and the pleasure- 
ground all ought to be «quiet and solitude ; for by these means 
only can that contrast be produced to a town residence, which 
is calculated to insure the repose sought by a citizen in the 
country; or, at all events, which will be sought by him who has 
a just sense of the kind of enjoyments which ought to be found 
in every suburban villa. • 

After all, perhaps, we shall not easily persuade the majority of 
our readers that it is possible to have too many flowers in their 
gardens ; and therefore we shall merely put our objections to 
the display so common in what are reckoned the best Paris 
gardens to the account of our particular taste. We could em- 
ploy at Suretiue legitimately all the flowers which we saw there ; 
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that is, in a flower-garden by themselves^ either ia mixed beds 
or borders, or in symmetrical or pictures({ue figures with one 
kind in each figure ; and by this means we would preserve an 
allusion to simple rural nature in some parts of the scenery, 
and create the richest artificial scenes in others. 

The groups of trees and shrubs here are so very closely 
planted, that the plants are drawn up >frith nakdd stems, and are * 
already becoming unsightly. The appearance in winter, when 
they are without foliage, of* masses of naked rods must be any 
thing but agreeable. To make the most of these masses, they 
should have been planted much thinner, and consisted of a much 
greater number of kinds, both of trees and shrubs, and especially 
of evergreens. 

Bellevue^ near Sevres^ the villa of M. Oudier, was laid out for 
some mistress of the royal family, before the first revolution; the 
gardener could not recollect the name. It contains two or three 
acres of ground, considerably varied, with a piece of water judi- 
ciously placed, rockwork, and some garden buildings in the style 
of the Petit Trianon. Among the trees are almost the only spe- 
cimens of Quercus pedunculata that we saw in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. In the stove and greenhouse are some rare 
plants, recently brought from London and Belgium, and a toler- 
able collection of C^acti. In the open garden there are many 
dahlias, and a number of seedlings of 6"alvia patens, 4 ft. high, 
and beautifully in flower. The same fault is committed here as 
at Surenne, viz., the distribution of flowers all over the place. 
The lawn is watered by a •portable forcing^-ptunp, to which a 
leather liose, pierced with holes, and terminating in a copper 
rose, is attached. The gardener considers that he can do more 
work with the common w^atering-pot. 

Belleville^ at Meudon^ the villa of Madame Gabrielle Oudi^’, is 
of greater extent than Bellevue, and it has a magnificent pro- 
spect, with Paris in the distance; but it has the same fault, of 
being rendered monotonous about the house by borders of 
flowers along the carriage road, as well as on the garden front. 

The Chateau de Meudon is a small rpyal palace destined for 
the, children of, the crown, and occupied during the latter period 
of Napoleon’s reign by his son. The view from the terrace over 
Paris, and to the wood of Stw Cloud on the right, far surpasses 
any thing of the kind in the neighbourhood of Paris. There is 
scarcely any flower-garden, but there is an extensive natural 
wood of Quercus sessiliflora, pierced with narrow shady alleys in 
all directions, with some broad open avenues. Along one of 
these has been a hedge of spruce fir, wfiich has been thinned 
out, and plants left at regular distances to take the form of trees; 
these have all shot out several leaders at the same height from 
the ground, and have now rather a singular appearance, which 
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may be compared' to branched candlesticks. The orangery is 
an immense vaulted apartment under the terrace, in the manner 
of that at Versailles ; and, like it, it preserves the orange trees 
through the winter without the aid of artificial heat. In front of 
the orangery is the forcing-ground, in which ananas are grown, 
as fai^ as we were able to judge, as large as in England, more 
economically, anti as rajiidly. In summer they are grown on 
dung beds, in the open garden, in the rudest description of un- 
painted boarded frames, as at Versailles. The gardener, M. 
Gabriel, has raised an immense number of seedling ananas from 
seeds, chiefly of the Enville, ripened here; some with leaves per- 
fectly smooth and dark green, others very prickly, some broad, 
others narrow, &c.; in short, if he chooses, he may pick out 
twenty or thirty very distinct varieties. An account of M. Ga- 
briel’s mode of cultivating the anana was given, in 1836, in the 
Aumles (V Horticulture de Paris^ vol. xix. p. 297., by M. Poiteau, 
which we have already noticed. There is a pit here, as at Ver- 
sailles, entirely devoted to the culture of dwarf iiuisas; and of 
these M. Gabriel possesses a plant the leaves of which are 
blotched, he says, permanently, with a rich velvety dark brown. 
This appearance is common in plants which are quite young, but 
it disappears when they grow 3 or 4 feet high ; in M. GabriePs 
plant, however, it remains. 

( To be continued,) 


Art. II. Ou Somng Seeds in Snow. By M. Lucas, 

(From the Garten Zeitung lor April 17. 1841.) 

Foil five years past ‘I have been very successful in sowing seeds 
in snow that are considered difficult to germinate ; such as the 
following alpine plants: Gev\i\d>na, /Ranunculus, yfnenione, &c., 
and"^ in this manner I raised several hundred young gentianas 
in Messrs. Hague’s establishment at Erfurt. In our gardens 
in the North of Germany, it is a well known practice to sow the 
Auricula in snow, and this spring the idea struck me of making 
the same trial with exotic .seeds, which arc generally more dil- 
ficult to germinate ; 1 'therefore sowed a few of the seeds of 
New Holland plants, principally of the Papilionaceous and 
Mimosa kinds, also j^rica, /Rhodqracen?, Cacti, Cucurjiitacem, 
&c. &c., all of the most distinct families. 1 filled the pots with 
earth the most suitable to each kind of plant ; 1 then put a layer 
of snow, then the seed, and covered it with another layer of 
snow. I sel^ them in a box covered with glass, and placed it in 
one of the houses at a"^ temperature of from 12° to 15° Reaumur 
(59° to 60° Fahn), in which the snow melted. I was not deceived 
in my expectations ; some acacias, such as A. subcserulea and A^ 
Cunninghams, and several mammillarias, s^ch a$ H. uncinata, 
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germinated in the course of two days. These seeds not only 
germinated well^ but in rapidity surpassed my expectations; and 
1 even succeeded in raising Crotalaria purpurea in this manner, 
which I had never been •able to do before by any other method. 

Wlien the snow had melted on the latter, I did not cover the 
seed with a little sandy earth as I had done with the others, but 
waited till the germ had fairly made hs appearance, when 1 
put the sand on ; and, from the success of both, 1 consider the 
practice is established as generally useful. When newly fallen 
snow is not to be had, that which is frozen in ice-cellars, and 
easily preserved till the month of June, will do equally well. 

Besides the Very interesting process of the germination of the 
seeds by this method, a number ‘of obstacles are avoided, which 
have frequently a bad effect on germination. Such as, for 
instance, a thick putrid substance, which exudes from many 
seeds, and particularly from those of the Leguminosae; and 
which, when in the earth and totally excluded from the air, has 
a very injurious reaction on the unfolding of the germ, but when 
in the free open air it is found to be uninjurioiis. 

Professor J. Liebig of Giessen sent me a few days ago his 
opinion of my practice in the following words : — It appears 
to me that the loose formation of the snow, w'hich allows of an 
uninterrupted admission of oxygen; the exclusion of those foreign 
agents which are always found in a soil that contains corrupted 
vegetable matter ; and, finally, the volatile alkali of the snow — 
all these causes combined effect the remarkable appearance of 
germination in this process.” The reason why iihodoraceae must 
be sown on the ground wuthopt any covering, if you wish the 
seeds to germinate at all, seems to me to be found in the free 
influence of the air, and also in the exclusion of the carbonic 
acid during the first period of vegetation. 

M. Lucas, an apothecary in Arustadt, who is also a physi- 
ologist and most intelligent friend of gardening, some weeks ago 
sent me his opinion of my method of sowing seeds in snow, and 
he thinks that germination by this process is founded on the fol- 
lowing principles : — 

1. When the seed is in the snow, the temperature cannot be 
far from the freezing point, as long ns there is snow there ; the 
melted si^ow, provided it is nol warm, does not draw any matter 
from the seed which is necessary for its vitality, therefore it 
remains jhe same. 2. The melted snow only moistens the sur-» 
face of the seed* without submerging it, and easily penetrates the 
cells of the seeds bjr means of the capillary tubes, from which 
the air must escape. If .the seed is loo moist, the excess of 
fluidity does not produce a proportionate softness of the seed, 
as the air that is contained in the seed cannot so easily escape 
to give place to the ^loisture. 3. Snow water contains a great 
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deal of oxygen, which facilitates germination, and which can 
immediately penetrate the seed. 4. Snow being a loose cover- 
ing and a porous body, does not prevent the admission of air to 
the seed, and is, therefore, a powerful agent in promoting ger- 
mination. 

I need hardly mention that as there is a powerful excitement 
of the vital principal bf the seed, a temperature of at least 
12® Reaumur (59® Fahr.), even for alpine plants, is absolutely 
necessary; because, if the seed is'^in a colder temperature, it 
will not germinate, but on the contrary will ferment, and the 
snow water will penetrate into the seed and swell it out to double 
the size. 

[Further results will be given in a future Number.] 


Art. III. Continuation of the Experments of the Effects of Char- 
coal on Vegetation, made in the Royal Botanic Garden of Munich, 
By M. Edward Lucas, formerly in the Munich Botanic Garden, 
and now Botanic Gardener at Hatisbon. 

(From the Garten Zeitung for 1841, p. 25.) 

Encouraged by the universal interest wdiich the application of 
charcoal in the cultivation of plants has awakened, 1 venture to 
lay before the reader the result of continued observations and 
experiments. This subject excited much curiosity in the course 
of the year ; mention was made of it in a great number of papers, 
and experiments set on foot in many gardens of which 5 was an 
eye-witness. Success did not always ^ equal the expectations 
formed of it; a circumstance, however, which is no disparage- 
ment to the eflScacy of charcoal ; for, in every case, eithef the 
manner of applying it, or the quality of the charcoal itself, was 
the cause of failure. In consequence of this, charcoal lost its 
repute in many gardens, while in others, where at first no ex- 
periments succeeded, it is, by persevering in tlie treatment, now 
applied to most sorts of plants. By some I was not sufficiently 
understood, particularly in my remarks on the moisture neces- 
sary for the charcoal, and hence the complaint that every thing 
damped off. 1 confess that 1 have spoken top loosely on this 
head, and, perhaps, have said too much ; as in many cases, and 
particularly when used in pots, as soon as the capillarj’^ fibres of 
the charcoal are full, a superfluity of water would be useless or 
even injurious to the plants ; when mixed with the soil, .however, 
it requires more frequent watering than woufd otherwise be 
necessary. The chief cause of failure arose from having the 
charcoal too finely pulverised ; by which its chief properties, ca- 
pillarity, capability of condensing gases, and porosity, were lost. 
I was also reproached with having brought forward so old a 
subject ; to this I reply that to me and to most lovers of plants 
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it was certainly new : but I quote in proof of* that assertion a 
passage from Schrank’s Natural History of Plants^ to which my 
attention has been called : Senebier found that leaves in car- 
bonated water, or when mixed with tincture of gall-nuts, vegetate 
longer and better than when in common water. He also found 
that leaves which, when exposed to the sun in water, had ceased 
todevelope oxygen, did so again, as sooifas carbonate was added 
to the water. In some parts of Sweden the barley-fields were 
manured with charcoal, and* the crop was twenty times more 
abundant. Rafn found that the different sorts of corn grew 
best in the sorts of earth in which charcoal predominated.” 
Leuch’s Volhidndiger Hilngerlehre^ ii. 1832, p. 310. to 313. and 
p. 541. to 550., is said, according to the Allgcmeumi Anzeiger 
dcr Deutscken^ to contain observations on charcoal ; but I have 
not been able to get a sight of this book. 

During the last year many interesting cuttings of plants rooted 
in pure charcoal, some of them very difficult sorts to root, of 
which the following are examples : Dodon^'a humilis, Corrae'^ 
filba, C. rufa, Magnolm purpurea, M. glauca, M. humilis, M. 
fiiscatn, Myrtus moschata, Eutaxia Baxter/, E. Twyrtifolia, Cho- 
rozema Mangles/, Prunus I.auroccrasus, .Pol5"gonum com- 
pl6xum, Hales/fl tetraptera, Witsen/a corymbosa, Zraunis Ben- 
zbin^ Polygala cordifiMia, 7'axus rnacrophj Ha, 2\ baccata, Plnus 
canadensis, Andrew's/a glabra; several species of Melaleuca, 
Diosma, Ph^lica, Greville< 2 , Chiron/a; Azalea indica, &c., Prica 
ignesceni, tendrils of /^Itis vinifera, jVerium Oleander, &c. Also 
of hothouse plants, Jacquin/fl firborea, J. mexieuila, J. armillaris, 
/'lex paraguaiensis, /. acutangula, Malpighiu y^quifolium, M. 
glabiy, M. coccifera, M, fuscata, Ardisia japonica, A. colorata, 
Citrus iuxiftMia, C. Aurantium, C. Medica, Limbnia trifoliata, 
Guaiaam sanitum, G. officinale, Franciscc« Hoppewflr, Baji- 
hinia aculeata, Stiffl/a insignis, Illicium cnisatum, 1. floridanum, 
Schot/a speciosa, Comocl^ia integrifolia, Copaifera sp. Mexico, 
Plumi^r/a lactea, P. angustifblia, Gmelina sinuata, Chi ton ia 
mexicana, iaurus nitida, Ffiga Sdma?i^ Qudrea trichilibides, 
Chrcas drastica, Dombeyu acerifblia, Schrank/a aculeata, Biitt- 
ueva catalpa^foVicin ./Acacia ^amariscina, Karwinski« glandulosa, 
Chanuedbreri Scniedea/ier, Bactris setbsa, Carybta sobolifera, 
Dorydnthes*excelsa, and others. 

These examples may suffice ; as they yield a sufficient proof 
that plants of the most opposite families root in pure charcoal, 
and mostly mucl^ better and easier than in sand or^earth ; and 
there are many of the sorts above mentioned which heretofore 
could not be successfully propagated in the* Botanic Garden at 
Munich. 

The propagation of Cacti in charcoal, again, produced the 
most favourable results. Most of the leaves and parts of 
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leaves which ro6ted in charcoal produced eyes in the course of 
last summer, and in general not only one but several, from 
which shoots sprang, which are now grown into strong plants. 
As examples, I will only mention linear rosea, Vernon/fl tourne- 
foviidideSf (yxalis Mandiocedna^ O. Barrelier/, Thunberg/a alata, 
Gonolobus mexicanus, ^ristolochia brasili<^nsis, JSuphorbm fas- 
tuosa, i?ugenm australis, Ipomoe^a superba, Ardisia japonica, 
Fuchsfa fulgens, &c. A number of similar leaves that have 
rooted have not as yet made shoots ; they are, however, quite 
fresh, and full of sap, and have an abundance of roots. In most 
instances a protuberance was formed before the shoot was 
formed, and in many the eyes were close to the surface of the 
cut. The folioles of the Zamia integrifolia made three fleshy 
roots nearly 1 ft. long, and we may confidently expect that 
eyes wall eventually be formed on them, though soAiewhat later. 

Charcoal w'as not so much used for sowing seeds, but in cases 
where it was applied it showed extraordinary power. Cu- 
cumbers and melons, for example, germinated in it one day 
earlier than those sown in earth and plunged together with 
them in warm beds, and were strong plants ; while the plants 
from the latter seeds continued stationary, though the treatment 
was the same. 

Experiments were also made with a view to the application of 
charcoal in transmitting living plants ; and for this purpose some 
young chamaedoreas, ferns, calceolarias, salvias, verbenas, and 
young cabbage and cucumber plants, some with moss round the 
ball of roots. Others without any -covering, were put in dry or 
very slightly moistened charcoal, firmly pressed down, and the 
closed box placed* for four weeks in an airy shed, on whic^i the 
sun shone for several hours. At the expiration of this period 
the palms and ferns were found in a very fresh state ; the cal- 
ceolarias and salvias had some yellow leaves, but had made 
young shoots ; a species of Petunia even flowered on the box 
being opened; the verbenas only had suffered, but were still 
alive; the young cabbage and cucumber plants taken out of 
dung-beds had rotted, but without injuring any of the plants 
lying beside them. Cut flowers of many different sorts of plants 
kept perfectly fresh and well in fine dry charcoal, for from eight 
to fourteen days. Radishes, parsneps, onions, and the turnip- 
like roots of Gxalis lasiandra attained a considerable size 
in a bed filled 1 ft. deep with pure charcoal ; and also kohlrabi, 
which was g|anted in,it. ^ 

An interesting circumstance took place* with the bulbs of 
the Due van Thol thlip, which had been forced. In the month 
of May two bulbs of this species w^ere put in the above-mentioned 
bed, to see whether they would become sufficiently strong 
during the summer to produce perfect* flowers again next 
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winter. In the beginning of November, when the bed ^was 
cleared out, both bulbs had produced large leaves 3 in. long, 
and showed evident proofs of flowering. They were put in pots 
in pure charcoal, and as* early as the middle of November per- 
fectly formed flowers appeared. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that for other early forcing bulbs this. method would also be 
successful. In the same bed there was planted amongst others 
a fully grown scorzotiera, which had been pulled up from a 
bed, and had lost part of its spindle-shaped root ; it grew very 
well, and flowered. 

Late in October, cuttings from very young shoots with flower- 
buds were made from some fine dahlias, nine tenths of which 
rooted in a short time. They were put in charcoal in large 
seed pans ; af the bottom of the pans under the charcoal was one 
third leaf mould. 

Some trees, such as iPrunus Padus, Cytisus Z/aburnum, Praxi- 
nus excelsior, liosa centifcMia, were, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Zuccarini, who has always encouraged me in my experiments, 
and taken the liveliest interest in them, taken up in their first 
growth, almost all their absorbing roots cut off, and planted in 
holes filled with charcoal. For some weeks they were quite 
fresh, then the ashes and bird-cherries began to languish, and 
the greater part of the leaves fell off; in the mean time the 
sccoud growth l^egan, but somewhat later, and not so strong ; 
the Cytisus and the roses, on the contrary, continued to grow 
well. * ^ 

I enclosed in a box, filled with half peat-mould and half 
charcoal, some plants of Daphne striata and £), Cncorum, which 
I ha?d brought from the Alps, to prepare for sending them off 
afterwards. I succeeded in my object; these plants, which are 
apt to have their roots injured by the most careful taking up, 
and hence very seldom thrive with the usual method of cultiva- 
tion and the mould used, had in a few weeks made new roots, 
and began again to grow. This treatment should always be 
applied to plants like these vrhich are difficult to root. As a 
mixture, I have always used charcoal aslies successfully for all 
sorts of plants, and also seen it used in several other gardens ; 
for exampje, for camellias, ericas, roses, pelargoniums, carna- 
tions, dahlias, palms, ferns, 8^c. ; and I think that this use of it 
will become more general in districts where clay or chalk pre- 
dominates, and'iwiiere the mould used for growing plants is more 
compact than in sandy districts, and bench charcoil^ as a means 
of producing porosity, must have a very fa^^ourable effect on the 
plants. 

To prove if any difference existed with respect to the efficacy 
of the cliarcoal of different sorts of wood, the garden inspector, 
M. Seitz, had charcoal made from eight sorts of trees, viz. oaks,^ 
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limes, ashes, beeches, alders, willows, elms, and firs. These 
sorts of charcoal were kept separate, and placed in a warm bed 
in a hothouse, to these a space filled with bone ashes was added. 
Ip all the nine compartments leaves of the same plants were put : 
the eight sorts of charcoal had almost exactly the same effects; if 
there were any difference, I would give the preference to the fir 
ashes. It w'as very different with the animal ashes : in this little 
experiment they produced the most favourable results; many 
leaves rooted in them which had not succeeded in the charcoal, 
and some very soon produced shoots. 

I cannot resist saying a few words here, in conclusion ol my 
observations, on the bed formed in the new propagating-house 
of the Royal Botanic Garden at Munich, built last summer. 
The Irouse is sunk 4 ft. in the ground, is of an oblong form, and 
faces the e. s. e. The surface of the bed within is half a foot 
lower than the level of the garden, and is heated by a simple 
walled flue, over which a copper pan the length of the bed is 
placed, from which constant vapour arises, and which communi- 
cates heat and moisture to the charcoal, with which the whole 
bed is covered to the depth of 5 in., through perforated boards 
lying over the pan. The temperature of the water is, on an 
average from 50® to 60® of Reaumur (145® to 167® Fahr.). 
This sort of heating by water or steam is, in my opinion, the 
best method for propagating plants ; and it is to be lioped that 
M. Seitz, from whose plan the house was built, will follow up 
his intention of giving a full description of it. I plugged my 
propagating-box, without a bottom, int6 this charcoal, and put 
the better sort of cuttings, and those which are difficult to root, 
in it. The movable lights were generally taken off during the 
night, and also sometimes in the day, that the moisture and 
drops of water might run off* and be dried up. I stuck her- 
baceous cuttings in the bed without further preparation, and 
almost all of them grew easily and quickly. 

In compliance with the wishes of several of my friends and pa- 
trons, I intend publishing in a small pamphlet all that has hitherto 
been known on the efficacy of charcoal, and I have already been 
promised communications on the subject from many quarters. 


Art. IV. Dimensions and Details for erecting various ^^Kinds of 
Plant Slry^ures to J)e heated hy Hot Water oV Smoke Flues^ or 
by both IS^^es combined* By Thomas Tormon. 

The kinds of plant structures which" I am about to describe 
have been found good in practice, both by my late father and 
myself ; and they were also approved of by the late eminent hor- 
ticulturist Mr. Knight, with whom 1 had the honour to live as 
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head gardener. I do not mean to say that hot water is not a 
better mode of heating than smoke flues, but merely that very 
excellent crops have been, and still may be, raised by the latter 
unfashionable mode of ‘heating. 1 also think that, in many 
cases, smoke flues may be more convenient, less expensive, aha 
more easily managed than the hot-water system. I consider 
upright glass, whether in the front or dVids, altogether unneces- 
sary in forcing-houses, and that sufficient ventil.uion may be 
given by moving the sashes Of the roof ; and these also allow of 
access to the plants from the outside of the house when the 
weather is sukablc. The details I have given will, I hope, be 
understood by the practical gardener, as well as by the architect 
and builder. 

Cherr^-housc. Length 30 ft., width 16 ft.; height at back 
12 ft., in front 5 ft. The trees may be planted in free soil, or 
kept in pots ; in the latter case, they should be kept two years 
in pots before being forced. If the trees are to be planted in 
the soil, the front and end walls should be built on arches. A 
flue should enter from a furnace from the back wall at one end, 
and be conducted first along the front, and afterwards round 
the back, with a chimney in the back wall over the furnace. 
The rise from the bars of the grate to the floor of the flue 
should be 18 in., and the flue should be 3 ft. from the walls all 
round. No front or end glass, but a roof of movable sashes 
and rafters ; the sashes, in two lengths, to lap in the middle. 
The top lights to be I in. wider than the lower ones ; and the 
lower ones to run up and dcAvn in a groove formed in the rafter 
under the top light, so that the top and bottom lights may run 
free of each other. Tlie door, or doors, in the end, or ends. 

Peach-house. Length 30 ft., width 12 ft.; height at back 
9 ft., at front 2 ft. The front and end walls to be on arches. 
The flue to be within 3 ft. of the front wall, and to be returned 
close beside it, leaving a vacuity of in. between. A trellis to 
be fixed to the rafters 15 in. from the glass, and the trees to be 
planted between the front wall and the flue. The sashes as in 
the clierry-lmuse. The doors at each end, or one at the furnace 
end. The rise^ from the furnace to the floor of the flue, and 
the situation of the chimney-top, as in the cherry-house. 

Vinery* Length 30 ft., width 14? ft.; height at back 9 ft., at 
front 2 ft. The end and front vralls to be on arches, and the 
whole <o be J^ieated by one fire. The furnace to have a door 
1 ft. square, and the sides of the fuel-chamber to^be of Welch 
lumps; and the rise to the floor of the flue to be 18 in. as 
before. The flue to run 2 ft. from the front wall, and to return 
within 2i in. of the back wall. The flue to be 18 in. deep, with 
tlie covers aiid bottoms of 1-fbot tiles. Doors at each end, or at 
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the fire end if but one door. Sashes and rafters as in the cherry- 
house. Trellis as in the peach-house. 

A Propagating^^Pit for Tanner^ Bark and m Flue, length 
30ft., width 16 ft.; height at back 9 ft'., at front 2 ft. Flue in 
the front, and thence along the back, 3 ft. from the back wall, 
and 2Jin. from, the front wall. Pit, between the dues, 10 ft. 
wide, and 3 ft. deep. Walk, 3 ft. wide, between the back flue 
and the back wall. Cavity between the flue and the front wall 
and the walls of the pit, 2iin. A*door in one end, or in the 
middle of the back wall, into a shed. For shading the plants, 
and for retaining heat at night in severe weather, a canvass 
might be arranged inside, so as to run from each end to the 
middle, immediately under the roof Sashes and rafters as in 
the cherry-house. 

A Propagaiing-Pit, wit/ioid Tan^ to he heated by a Smoke Flue 
and Hot Water. Length 40 ft., width 1 4 ft. ; height at back 
8 ft., in front 2 ft. The furnace to have a boiler over it. The 
smoke flue to run all round the pit, and the hot- water pipes to 
be laid in gutters under the pit; means being provided to fill 
the gutters with water, and to let it off into a drain at pleasure. 
The pit over the pipes to be 8 ft. wide, and 15 in. deep, and to 
be filled with sawdust, sand, ashes, or mould, into which to 
plunge the pots, &c. A door through the back wall into a 
potting-shed. 

A Pit for fruiting Pine^apples. Length 30 ft., width 16 ft. ; 
height at back 7 ft. higher than the front, at front 2^ ft*, higher 
than the pit. Th^ pit to be level,* 10 ft.' wide, and 3 ft. deep if 
for tan, but 4 ft. deep if for leaves. The flue to go from the 
furnace to the front, and all round the pit ; to be covered with 
1-foot tiles, with a cavity between it and the front wall and the 
walls of the pit of 2 J in. A path of 3 ft. wide between the 
back wall and the back flue; over which early grapes may be 
produced by properly preparing the soil under the path, and 
covering it with a trellis to prevent it from being trodden on and 
soddened. Vines, cucumbers, kidneybeans, strawberries, &c., 
may be grown on shelves over the path, and also over the flues. 
Sashes and rafters as in the cherry-house, and a boiler, if 
desired, as in the preceding pit. 

A Smeession-Pit for Pine-^applestaay be, in all respects, similar 
to the above ; but 2 ft. narrower, and with the outer walls 18 in. 
lower. 

A Winter Cucumber^Pit. Length 30 ft, wifUh 8 It. ; height at 
back 7 ft., at front 4 ft. A flue to run first to the front, and 
return under the back wall, with cavities of 2^ in. The space 
between the flues to have gutters for the pipes of a boiler, with 
a power of filling and emptying the gutters at pleasure; so as to 
have a command of either dry or moist ah*, as either may be 
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wanted. The floor of the pit may be supported on arches, or it 
may be made of planks, or of slates or tiles resting od joists. 
The pit to be ^filled with mould, sand, or sawdust, according as 
it may be desired to 'grow the plants in pots or in the free,soil. 
A trellis may be made to hook on the rafters, on which to train 
the plants. The upper surface of the pit to be 2 ft. from the; 
glass. 

Turnliam Grecn^ May 9 . 184 * 1 . 


Aut. V. Notice of a Dra*vo^Hoe in Use in Leicestershire. By M. 

Smart. 


This hoe, which I have not seen described or figured in any of 
your works, differs from all other hoes that I know of, in having 
a movable blade, and in admitting of the use of blades of dif- 
ferent sizes. It has also a crane neck, not unlike that of the 
Spanish hoe, or of Mr. Ogle’s sickle-hoe, described and figured 
in p. 258. The Leicestershire hoe, which, I think, may be 
called the Shifting- blade Hoe, is shown in Ji>g. 4*7. ; in which d is 
the head, consisting of a socket for 
the blade, and a tubular socket or 
hose tor the handle, without the 
blade ; b one of the blades not inserted 
in the socket ; c the socket with the 



kind of blade inserted which is used 
for general purposes, and more es- 
pecially for hoeing between rows of 
wheat ; and a a socket with the blade 



b inserted, which is used chiefly for Fif. 47. The smmg Bitde. 
thinning turnips. 

Fig. 48. is a section across the socket, of the full size, 
showing the slit in which the blade is inserted. 

The iron sockets, including the hose for the handle, should 
be about 1 4 in. long, with the crane neck bent about 3 in. ; the 
socket should be 4 in. in length and I "in. in depth, with a slit or 
cavity in the centre, ^ in. in depth and ^ in. in width, to admit 
the blade. The under part of the socket, containing the 
slit, should be made rather stronger than the upper part, 
as shown in the section, 48. The neck, which joins the 
socket to the hose, should be about ^ in. in diameter, in 
order as little a^ possible to obstruct the view of the ope- / ^ i 
rator. The blades are removed from ilie socket by a rap 1 } 

or two on the back with a hammer or a stone; and they\ / 
are refixed in it by placing the edge of the blade on a piece \ 1/ 
of wood, and giving a stroke on the back of the socket, 

The cost of the hdse and socket, in Leicestershire, is about Is. ed. 
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The blades are formed by cutting into different lengths the blade 
of an old scythe, and unriveting the back-plate. Three or four 
hoe blades are obtained from one old scythe bladai The sockets 
vary from 4 in. to 6 in. in length, and the breadth, as above stated, 
is about I in. The most convenient-sized socket for wheat is 
4 in., with blades of from 4 in. to 6 in. ; and for turnips 6 in., with 
blades of 8 or 10 inches in length. For wheat-hoeing, the blades 
should be a little narrower at the edge than at the back, as in 
J^.4f7*c; and for turnip-hoeing, and especially when the turnips 
are to be thinned, the blade should be widest at the edge, as in 
^g. 47. a. 

The great fault of the common hoe is the thickness of its 
blade, by which it is with difficulty forced into the soil suffi- 
ciently deep to render the hoeing of much use ; but with the 
shifting-blade hoe, in consequence of the thinness of the blade, 
and the material being steel, it requires no more force to stir 
the soil to the depth of 3 or 4 inches, than it docs to stir 
it to the depth of 1 in. with the common hoe. In hoeing 
field turnips, you may send every man into the field in the 
morning with five or six blades for his hoe in his pocket, each of 
them as sharp as the blade of a scythe, and as thin ; and these 
he can change in succession as they become dull ; and the next 
morning he can sharpen the whole of them on the grinding-stone 
in a few minutes. Every one who has had much practice in 
turnip-hoeing knows how difficult it is to perform the work well 
when the corners of his hoe are worn off ; but with the shifting- 
blade hoe, as soon as the corners get blhnt, the blade can be 
thrown away and replaced by another. 

Bitteswell Hall, May 4. 1841. 

[We have sent one of these hoes to Messrs. Cottam and Hal- 
len, Winsley Street, Oxford Street, who, if they should be asked 
for them, will manufacture them for sale. — CondJ] .- 


Art. VI. A new Method of forming Living Ardours. By W. P. 

I SEND, for insertion in your Gardener^s Magazine;^ the following 
account of a method of forming a living arbour or fence. It has 
been spoken of, at various times, by.Mr. D. Cooper, lecturer on 
botany, but has never been noticed in any of the gardening peri- 
odicals, that I am aware of. ^ , 

To form an arbour, plant a weeping ash, the stem of which 
should be several feet high, in any convenient spot; at the dis- 
tance of 4 or 5 feet from it, according to the size you wish 
to have the arbour, plant some of the common ash, at 6 or 
8 inches* distance from each other, leaving a space of 3 ft. 
for the entrance; with every alternate plant slanting in an 
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opposite direction. By being brought together, they will now 
be found to form diamond-shaped openings ; at the intersections a 
small piece of bark must be removed from each stem, and (he stems 
bound together, and clayed in the same manner as for gracing : 
as the trees grow, they can be inarched to the pendulous branches 
of the weeping ash. This will be found to form a very i^trong 
living arbour ; and by the same means a very strong and orna- 
mental fence might be formed in a short time. I have no doubt 
other trees will answer the* same purpose, but the ash is the only 
one I have seen tried. — 16. 1841. 


Art. VIL Catalogue of the Cacti in the Collection qfthellev^ Theo- 
dore Williams^ at Hendon Vicarage, Middlesex. By George 
Lawrence, Gardener there. 

Tribe PHYMATOCOTYLEDO'NEiE. 


Genus L A^"IIALO'NIUM. 

Syn. Arioca'rpus, 

Form globular, top nearly flat or level. Tubercles formed of thick fleshy 
leaves (perhaps more like those of an aloe than a cactus) ; broad at the 
base, tapering to an acute, unarmed, and naked point ; the upper side nearly 
flat, and the under side keeled. Plant glaucous, with white down between 
the tubercles. Flowers and fruit said to resemble those of Mammillaria. 

1 prismaticum. 2 in. high and 5 in. 2 p. 2 niajus. 2 in. high, and 5 in. 
in diameter. — Syn. Ariocarpus in diameter, 

rctusa. 


Genus IL MAMMILLA'RIA. 

Shrfacc teated or tubercled. Fla wet's short, produced between the teats. 
Jicrry long and pulpy, concealed in an envelop^ of down till the seed is 
nearly matured, when it shoots forth, and presents itself to view. 

Sect. I. Seta'cbas. — having bristles and spines. 


Subsect. 1. Leu coce'ph ALAS. — 

White-headed, 

1 geminispina. 4 in, high, and 6 in, 

in diameter; 3 heads. — Syn. 
M. acant^-opblf^gma ; M. leu- 
cocephala ; Cdctus columnaris. 

2 elewfls. Sin. high, and 5iu. in 

diameter ; 5 heads. 

3 polyeantha. 4 in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameier. 

4 tetracantha. 5 in. high, and 3^ in. 

in diameter.-^ Syn. M, super- 
texta.^ 

5 Parkinsdnu. 3^ in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. 

6 lanifera. 4 in. high, and 2\ in. in 

diameter. ^ Syn. M. mona^ 
c&ntha. 


7 Perdte. 3 in. high, and 3J in. in 

diameter. — Syn. M. diacantha 
nigra; M, Haagedna, 

8 sphmrotricha. 3 in. high, and 

•.3iin. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
Candida. 

9 senilis Lodd. 3 in. high, and 3 in* 

in diameter. 

10 bicolor. 2| in. high, and 2 in. in 
diameter. — Syn. M, gemini- 
spina ; M. nivea var, minor, 
lib. tar. monstrosa. 4 in. high, and 
9 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
b? serpentina. 

12 nivea. 5 in. high, and 16 in. in 

diameter; 35 heads. — Syn. 
M. Toaldd^. 

13 rosea. 2J in. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter ; 3 heads. 
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14 discolor, 7 in, high, and 10 in. 

in diameter; 50 heads, — Syn, 
M, pulchclla; M. cancscens; 
Cactus depressa; C. pseudo- 
mammillans. 

Subsect. 2. Cylindricothe'la£. — 
l.\ats sofl, tong, and ci//htdrica/, of 
humbk growth (Csespitosae). 

15 Wildidna. 3 in. highland 4^ in. 

in diameter. — Syn. M. glo- 
chidiata ahrea. I 

16 ancistrata. 2 in. high, and 2 in, 

in diameter. 

17 glochidiata. 5 in. high, and 8^ in. 

in diameter. — Syn. M, ancis- 
troides; M. cunciformis; and 
M. crinita. 

18 g. var. rosea. 2^ in. high, and 

a in. in diameter. I 

la. 4-J in. high, and 8^- in. 
in diameter. — Syn'. M. stel- 
liiris ; Cactus pusilla ; C. stel- 
lata; and C, stclluris. 

20 vetula. 3 in. high, and 5 in. in 
diameter. 

21 Schicde<?;ze. 1 in. high, and 2 in. 
in diameter. 

Subsect. 3. Runici'piTES. — Reddish 
tops. 

22 ignota. 4 in. liigB, Und 5 in. in 
diameter. 

23 ruficeps. 5 in. high, and 6 in. in 
diameter. 

24 columnaroides. 12 iq, high, and 


3 in, in diameter. — M. 
setosa. 

Subsect. 4. Flavici'pites. — YcU 
lovfish tops. 

25 riitila. 2^ in. high, and 2^ in. in 

diameter. — Syn. M. Eugenia. 

26 tentaculata. 5 in. high, and 4>- in. 

in diameter. — Syn. M, pdl- 
chra ; M. olivkcca. 

27 hystricina. 4 in. high, and 5 J in, 

in diameter. 

28 eriac&ntha. 10 in. high, and 

2 J in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
cylindrica. 

29 rhodantha. 4 in. high, and 3^ in. 

in diameter. — Syn. M. atrata- 
aurata h^brida. 

30 var. Audreo?. 7J in. high, and 

14 in. in diameter; 27 heads. 
— Syn. M. inuncta. 

31 var. neglecta. 3^ in. high, and 

3^ in. in diameter. 

32 flaveseens. 9 in. high, and 10 in. 

in diameter ; 4 heads. — Syn. 
M. straminea; Cdctus flaves- 
cens. 

33 auriceps. 6 in. high, and 8 in. 

in diameter, 

34 fiiscata. 9 in. high, and 6^ in. in 

diameter. 

35 chrysacantha. 4^ in. high', and 
’ 54 in. in diameter. 

36 auruta. 5 in. high, and 6 in. in 

diameter. 

37 a. var. minor. 4^ in. high, abd 

5 in. in diameter. 


Sect. II. Spi'neje. — Species having spineSy but no bristles. 


Subsect. 1. Multispi'neje. — Teats 
faintly angled ; sjnnes many, 

38 coronaria. 18 in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. — Syn, Cdctus 
coronata ; C. cylindrica. 

39 hamata. 1 1 in. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter. — Syn. Melocdctus 
mammillarisefdrmis. 

40 nivosa. 6 m. high, and 3^ in. in di- 

ameter. — • Syn. M. tor^olensis. 

41 simplex. 5 in. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter. — Syn. Cdctus mam- 
roillaris. 

42 s. var. parvimdmma. 2^ in. high, 

and 3^ in. in diameter. — Syn. 
M. prollfera ; Cactus prolifera ; 
C. microthele. 


Subsect. 2. Tetraspi'ne^. — 
Spines few, 

43 poljvhele. 7 in. high, and 3^ in. 

in diameter. 

44 columnaris. 7^}n. high, and 3 in. 

in diameter. 

45 ^uadrispina. 10 in. high, and 

4^ in. in diameter. 

46 obconella. Sin. high, and 4>j in. 

in ^ diameter. -7- Syn. II. ob- 
scura ; M. dolichocentra. 

Subsect. 3. PoLVE'DREiE. — Teats, 
most 'prismatic, all lactescent, 

§ i. Teats large. 

47 polyedra. 4 in. high, and 3 in. in 

diameter.* 
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48 subpolyedra. 8 in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. — Syn. M. poly- 
g6na ; M. xalapcnsis ; M. anisa- 
c&ntha. 

49 anisacantha. 8 in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. 

50 Zuccarinidna. Sin. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
macradintha. 

51 Z. var. monstrdsa. 3 in. high, 

and 5 in. long. • 

§ ii. Teats smaller, 

52 c&rnea. 3^n. high, and 3 in. in 

diameter. 

53 Scitz;a»a. 4 in. high, and 4^ in. 

in diameter. 

54 uncinka. 4 in. high, and 4^ in. 

in diameter. 

55 ii. var. biuncinuta. 3 in. high, 

and 3 in. in diameter. 

5(3 glomcrata. 2^ in. high, and 7 in. 
in diameter. 

57 hystrix. 5 in. high, and 7 in. in 

diameter. 

58 leucdtricha. 3 in. high, and 6 in. 

in diameter. 

59 Icucoc^rpa. 8 in, high, and 15 in. 

in diameter ; 3 heads, 
xanthdtricha. 2 in. high, and 4 in. 
in diameter. 

61 macrothcle. 4^ in. high, and 5 in. 

m diameter. — Syn. M. co- 
nOpsea. ^ " 

62 deflexispjiia. 6 in. liigh, and 7 in. 

in diameter. 

6i) Karwinski/. 4 in. high, and 9 in. 
in diameter ; 6 heads. 

64 centrispina. 2^ in. high, and 3^ in. 

in diameter. 

65 aeruginosa. 4 in. high, and 5 in. 

in diameter. 

66 diacantha. 4 in, high, and 4^ in. 

in diameter. 

67 caput Mediisfr. 5 in. high, and 

13 in. in diameter; 9 heads. — 
Syn. M. Jbmpervirens. 

§ iii. JL^sats more robtist, and piore 
globular, 

68 cirrhlfera. 5 in. high, and Sin. 

in diameter. 

69 angul^ris. 4^io. high, and 24 in. 

diameter. — Syn. M. compr&sa. 

70 subangularis. 4^ in. diigh, and 

7 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
cirrhlfera spinis fiiscis. 

71. arietina. 5 in. high, and 7 in. 
in diameter. 


72 magnimamma. 4 in. high, and 

3 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
ceratophora ; M. Schieded^ta. 

73 exsudans. 2 in. high,' and 2 in. 

in diameter. — Syn. M. cur- 
vata. 

74 gladiata. 3^ in. high, and in. 

^ in diameter. . • 

Subsect. 4. Te'nu.®. — Teats short ; 
columns caisjntose^ slender; yellow 
except the two last ones, 

75 echinata. 6 in. high, and 7 in. in 

diameter. •— Syn. M. densa. 

76 elongata. 10 in. high, and 2^ in. 

in diameter. 

77 tenuis. Sin. high, and 7 in. in 

diameter, • 

78 t. var. media. 3 in. high, and 

12 in. in diameter, — Syn. M. 
Stella aiirata. 

79 t. var. subcrocea. 3 in, high, and 

4 in. in diameter. 

80 intertexta. Sin. high, and 2 in, 

I in diameter. 

81 sphacelata. 7 in. high, and 12 in. 

I in diameter. 

I 82 gracilis. 2^ in. high, and 2Jin, 

' ill diameter. 

Subsect. 5. LoNGiMA'MMiE. — Teats 
lougy soft, and cylindrical, 

83 longimainma. 4-J in. high, and 

7 in. ih diameter. 

84 1. var. congdsta. 3 in. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. 

85 uberiforinis. 2 in. high, and 3^ in. 

in diameter. 

86 u, var, decipiens. 3 in. high, and 

34 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
inuncinata. 

Subsect. 6. AuLACOTHE'LiE. — Teats 
large, lobed or channeled. Some, 
and, perhaps all, large-flowered, 
like those of the Echinoedeti, 

i ^ i. Columnar, Teats long, chan* 
ncled, 

87 Lehm&nm. 14 in. high, and 5 in. 

in diameter. 

88 clkva. 10 in. high, and 4^ in. in 

diameter. 

89 rhanhidacantha. 6 in. high, and 

24 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
clavata. 

90 ancistraeantha. 7 in. high, and 

2 ^ in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
stipit^ta. 
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91 species nova; white, numerous, 

and straight spines. 5 in. high, 
and 2^ in. in diameter. 

92 er^ta. 9 in. high, and 2 in. in 

diam. — Syn. M. evan^scens. 

§ ii. Heads ovate or globular. Teats 
ovate, compressed, channeled. 

93 eleph&ntidens. 3 in. high, and 

2^ in. in diameter. 

94; rcciirva. Sin. high, and 2j^in. 
in diameter. 

95 impexicoma. in. high, and 


4 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
radians. 

96 8cepontoc4ntra. Sin. high, and 

4ti in. in diameter. 

§ iii. Teats most robust, shorter, and 
broadly lobed. 

97 latim4mma. Sin. high, and 6 in. 

in diameter. 

98 pycnaedntha. 4 in. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. 

99 species nova. Sin. high, and 

5 in. in diameter. 


Genus III. ECHINOCA'CTUS. 

Surface angeled or furrowed. Flowers short and broad, produced at the 
i^cicles of spines, generally at the umbilicus at the top of the plant. 
Capsule dry, generally concealed in an especial envelope of down, or else in 
the tomentum of the umbilicus. Fasdclcs of spines downy ; down confined 
to the fascicles. 


Sect. I. Scom '^.— small and shallow. Spines slender and numerous. 
Fascicles small and prominent. 


1 scopa. 14 in. high, and 4 in. j 

in diameter. — Syn. Cereus | 
scopa ; Cactus sc5pa. 

2 s. 2 Candida. 8 in. high, and 2 in. 

in diameter. 

3 s, S cristkta. 3 in. high, and 3 in. 

long. — Syn. E. scopa mon* 
strosa. 

4 pectinifera. 4^ in. high, and Sin. 


in diameter. — Syn. Echinoc&c- 
tus pectinata ; Echinoc&etus pec- 
tinifera. 

5 p. var. rubrospina. 2^ in. high, 

and 2^ in. in diameter. 

6 pumila. 1 in. high, and 1 in. in 

diameter. 

7 g!*^lllin^3. Sin. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. 


Sect. II. GiBBo'siE. — Angles larger than those of the last section, formed of 
gibbous tubercles, confluent at their bases, having an acute tubercle at the 
bottom of each fascicle. 


8 exsc6lpta. 64 in. high, and 24 in. 
in diameter. — Syn. E. sub- 
gibbosa ; E. acanthion-inter- 
r6pta ; E. crenata ; Cereus 
montevidensis. 

9. hybocentra. 9 in. high, and 5 in. 
m diameter. 

10 ignota nova. 8 in. high, and 5 in. 

in diameter. 

1 1 gibbosa. 3 in. high, 4 in. diam. 

— Syn.* Cereus gibbosus. 

12 g. var. ndbilis.^ 7 in. high, aud 

4jf in. in diameter. 


13 centetdria. 2^ in. high, and 34 in. 

in diameter. 

14 ceratistes. 2^ in. high, and Sin. 

in diameter. 

15 pachycentra. 24 in. high, and 

3| in. in diameter. 

1 6 Montivlllii. 24 in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. 

17 hyptiacantha. 24 in. IWgh, and 

24 in. in diameter. 

18 denudata. 24 in. high, and 34 in. 

in diameter. — Syn. j&^chinops 
denudktus. 


Sect. III. Angles small, obiuse; having a teat, or prominence, between the 

fascicles. 

Subsect. 1. Mamm ULO'SJEE. I 44 in. in diameter. — Syn, E. 

19 mammuldsa. 44 in. high, and * hypocraterifdrmis. 
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20 in. var. cristita. 2 in. high, 5 in. 

long, and 2^ in. in diameter. 

21 submammulosa. 2 in. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. 

Subsect. 2. OrTom'DEJE . — Tuber* 
cle% more obime. 

22 Ottonif. 6 in. high, and 5 in. 

in diameter. — Syn. Cereus 
Ottonif. 


23 0. 2 torfudsa. 4 in. high, and 

5 in. in diameter. Syn. E. 
murickta. 

24 0. 3 tenuisplna. 2^ in! high, and 

3^ in. in diameter. 

25 concinna. 1^ in. high, and in. 

in diameter. 

26 LJnk». Sin. high, and 3J^ in.-, 

in diameter. — Syn. Cereus 
Linkii. 


Sect. IV. Angles acute. Spines short. The tipper fascicles 

horizontaL and the lower ones inverted. 


27 corynddes. *4 in. high, and 6 in. 

in diameter. — Syn. E. acutan- 
gula; E. rosacea var. Sellow- 
idna. 

28 acuata.^ 3 in. high, and 4^ in.. 

in diameter. — Syn. E. Cou- 
r&ntii. 

29 a. var. spinior. 2^ in. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. 


30 erinaceus. 5 in. high, and Tin. 

in diameter. 

31 Sellowzd^za. 4 in. high, and 6 in. 

in diameter. « 

32 sessiliddra. Sin. high, and Gin. 

in diameter. 

33 s. var. tetrac&ntha. 3 in. high, 

and 5 in. in diameter. — Syn. 
E. tetrac^ntha. 


Sect. V. Angles few^ and mostly robust 


Subsect. 1. Angles obtuse. Fas* | 
cicks level, 

3 If horizonthaldnia. 5^ in. high, and 
6 in. in diameter. — Syn. E. 
c^uituns. 

35 rhoclac&ntha. — Syn. E. coccinca, 
Meloc&ctus rhodacantha. 


Subsect. 2, Angles more acute. 
Fascicles teated. 

36 ingens. 6 in. high, and 5 in. in 
diameter. — Syn. Melocactus 
ingens. 


Genus IV. ECHINOFOSSULOC A CTUS. 


surface angled or furrowed. Flowet's and fruit like those of Echinoc^ctus. 
Fascicles of spines downy ; down extended abovJ the fascicles in a straight 
or cruciform channel ; sometimes confluent, or else in a circular patch, from 
which the flowers are produced invaiiably in the umbilicus. 


Sect. I. Gladiato'res. — Angles numerous^ dense ^ narrow, deep, and acute. 
Generally one or more of the spines in each fascicle flat, or sworddihe, and 


erect, 

Subscct 1. ^Aufles large, 

1 coptonigdna. 3 in. high, and 3 in. 

in^diameter. ^ ^ 

2 c. var. major. 3^ in. high, and 

in. in diameter. 

Subsect. 2, Angles dense, anfrac* 
tuou^ 

3 ensifdrmis. 2 in. high, and 3 in. 

in diameter. * 

4 gladikta. 4 in. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter. 


6 crispata. 3 in. high, and 4 in. in 
diameter. 

6 obvallata. Sin. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. 

7 anfractudsa. Sin. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter.^ 

8 phyilac&ntha. 2^ in. high, and 

5 in. in diameter. 

9 p. 2» macrac^ntha. 3 in. high, 

and 3^ in. in diameter. 

10 p. 3 micracantha. 3 in. hi^, 

and in. m diameter. 
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Sect. n. Latispi'ne£.— GMuMr. Sfmet broad and stout. '■ Angles robitsl 

and acute,. 


Subsect. 1. Central spine hooked 
and broadest, 

11 cornigera. 1 ft. high, and 13 in* 

in diameter. 

12 c. 2 elation 1^ ft. high, and 1 ft. 

in diameter. 

13 c. 3 rtibro-spina. 5 in. high, and 

7 in. in dmmeter. 

14 c. 4 angustispina. 10 in. high, 

and 10 in. in diameter. — Syn. 
£. stellaris. 

15 spirMis. 4^ in. high, and 6 in. in 


diameter. Syn. £. roh6sta ; 
Mcloc&ctus Besleri affinis ag« 
glomerate. 

Subsect. 2. Spines more equal in 
size, narrower, much depressed, 

16 recurva. 5J in. high, and 10 in. 

' in diameter. — Syn. £. ^lauca; 
Cactus recurva ; C, udbilis ; C, 
multanguia. 

17 r. campylacdntha 5 Jin. high, 

* and 1 1 in. in diameter. 


Sect. IlL Angles robust, acute, Sphics round or angled. 


Subsect. 1. Fascicles level, ' 

18 platyceras. 1 ft. high, and If ft. | 

in diameter. — Syn. ? E. ma- 
crodisca. 

19 Vanderaeyi. IJ ft. high, and 

1 ft. 10 in. in diameter. 

20 V. var. ignota longispina. 1 ft. 

high, and 1 J ft. in diainetcr. 

21 Karwinskk'a^r. 6 in. high, and 

9 in. in diameter. 

22 macracdnthiis. IJfc. high, and 

2 ft. in diameter. 

23 echldne. 9 in. high, and 6 in. in 

diameter. 

24 helophora. 1 1 in.^hip;h, and 1 J ft. 

in diameter. — Syn. E. irrorata. 

25 h. var. longifossulata. 1 ft. high, 

and 1 J ft. in diameter. 

26 Mirbelii. 9 in. high, and 8 in. in 

diameter. — Syn. E.* holoptera. 

27 Harrisu. 8 in. high, and 1 1 in. in 

diameter. I 


Subsect. 2. Fasacles prominent, and 
ieated, 

§ i. Fascicles prominent 

28 oxyptcra. 6 in. high, and 8 in. in 

iliaineter. 

29 ignota venosa. 4 in. high, and 

7 in. in diameter. 

30 robusta. 5 in. high, and 5 in. in 

diameter. — Syn. E. spectabilis ; 
E. subuUfera. 

$ ii. Fascicles ieated, 

31 PfeifftTM. in. liigh, and in. 

in diameter. 

32 hol6ptera. 4 in. high, and 5 in. 
® in diameter. — Syn. E. spiralis. 

33 hexaedrdphora. 3 in. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. 

34 turbiniformis. 3 in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. 

35 species nova. 3 in. high, and 3 in. 

in diameter. 


Genus V. ECHINONYCTA'NTHUS. 

Syn. Globe Cereus, or Eciuno'psis. 

Form globular, rarely columnar. Surface angled or fiirrowed. Fhtvcrs long 
and tube-like, produced at the top and also at the sides of the plants, 
generally nocturnal. Berrp large and ovate, naked. 


Sect. 1. MiCRACA'NT,Hi&. — Spims short. 


1 Eyriesti. 8 in high, and 7 in. in di- 

ameter. — Syn. Cereus Eyricsit. 

2 E. var. glaficusf 8 in. high, and 

7 in. in diameter. 

3 .Scheih^*. 6 in. high, 6 J jn. diam. 

—•Syn. £chin6psi8 Boutillierii. 

4 oxygonus. 4J in. high, and 5 ip. 

m diameter. — - Syn. Echindpsis 
oxygonus. 


5 turbinatus. 10 in. high, and 5 in. 

in diameter. — Svn. Ceii^us ge- 
iiiinatus ; C.yasAfneus; Echino** 
c4ctus turbin&ta ; E. sulcata. 

6 sulcktus. 1 J ft. high, dividing into 

two*main branches, vvith four 
heads, each 4 in. in diameter, 
making U ft. in diameter in full. 
— Syn. Echinoc4cttts deedra. 
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Sect. H. MACRACA^NTHiE. — Img, f 

7 multiplex. 1 1 in. high, and 7 in. 10 lencdnthus. 7 in. high, and 7 in. 
diain. — Syn. Cereus multiplex. in diamew. Syn. CenAis Jeu* » 

B m. monstrosufi, 2 in. high, and c4nthus; C. incurvispinus; ^2e« 

2^ in. in diameter. loc^ctus ambigua ; M. e)egai «0 ; 

9 tubinorus. 8 in. high, and 6 in. in £. campylac&nthus. 

diameter. — Syn. Cereus tubi- 11 formp&us. 6 in. high, and in, 
dorus ; Echinon^c. Zuccannti. in diameter. — Byn. E. Gilli^tir. 

Genus VI. •MELOCA'CTUS. 

Form globular. Surface angled or furrowed. FUiwera produced on a bristly 
and downy cap at the top of the plant, smaller than those of any other 
section, tubuljir and pulpy, concealed in the cap till the seed is 

matured ; after which it presents itself to view. It is much like the berry 
of Maniinillaria. 

J commiinis. ft. high, and I ft. in 7 HookeivV. 7 in. high, ancTO imiii 
diameter. — Syn. Cactus Melo- diameter, 

cactus; coronnta. 8 Lcmari/. 6 in. high, and 6 in. in 

2 c. cunicu. iij ft. high, and 1 ft. in diameter. 

diameter. — M. c. 2 obldnga. 9 amoi'na. 4 in. high, and 6 in. in 

3 c. 3 havannaensis. 5 in. high, and diameter. — Syn.M.c. Jordensii, 

bj in. in diameter. ^ M. rubens. 

4 c. 4 virhlis. B in. high, and 10 J in. 10 meonacantha. 5 in. high, and 

diameter. — Cactus Melocactus. fi in. in diameter. 

;> c. iiincTocephala. IJ ft. high, i 11 violacea. 7 in. high, and 9 in. in 
and i ft. in diameter. diameter. 

(i pyramidalis. 10 in. high, and 9 in. 12 depressu. 3 in. liigh, and 5 in. in 
i*^ diameter. - - Syn. Cactus py- diameter. 

ramiJalis. 

(iENUsVII. PILOCE'UEUS. 

Syn. Ca'ctls, Ce'reus. 

Form coluinnur, erect. Surface angled or furrowed, remarkable for long white 
haii%, besides the spines in the fascicles. 

TtU! singularly beautiful uiuft* cacti in Mr. Lamb^t*s museum have, for 
some time, been supposed to be the dowering |)arts of Pilocereus senilis ; 
and the recent information which has been obtained on the subject leaves 
no doubt that this is the fact. Wc arc told that this species, which attains 
a considerable height in its native country (specimens have been sent to 
England above 15 ft. lon^), when it attains its full growth, produces at or 
near the top a great quantity <Jf brown woolly hair, which differs from that 
below, not only in its colour and .quality, but jn being extremely dense. 
The flowers are produced in zones in this dense hair or muff ; but whether 
one or two zones bf flowers arc produced in each year we hal^ not yet 
learned. ^ 

The second species, P. columnar TiKjuiu', is in the possession of my em- 
ployer, apd it has emitted an extra patch of hair on one side near the top, . 
which not yet extended round the column ; thus it a()pears as though 
the column had and protruded this dense tyft of hair from its insi&. 
Whether this tuft wilj^ flower without extending round the column or not,, 
remains to be proved. 

1 senilis. 3 ft. hi^, nnd 6 In. in li'imna Traji\ni; Melocdctus co« 

dietneter. — Syn. Cereus senilis ; Uimna Tnqiint; Pilocereus co->’ 

C. br&dypus. metus. 

2 colftmua. 2' ft. high, and 4' in. in 3 mpiiacanthus. 3| in. hig^, and 

diameter. — Syn. Cereus co- 2^ in. in diameter. 

1841.— VL 3d Ser. 
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Tribe PHYLLARIOCOTYLEDO'NEiE. 

Genus 1. CEREUS. 

Form columnar, erect or creeping. Surface angled or furrowed, armed with 
kpines. Flowers long and tube-like, produced in the iiiscicles of spines on 
tne sides of the plant. Berrv naked. 


Sect. I. Colufiins erect; 
Subsect. 1. Column robust, 

1 Jamaedm. 2^ ft. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter. — Syn. C. glaucus. 

2 Ise'tus. 3 ft. high, and 4 in. in di- 

ameter. — Syn. C. formdsus; 
Cactus lae'ta. 

3 sp» (black spines). 4 ft. high, and 

3 in. in diameter. 

4 peruviunus. 2 ft. high, and 3^ in. 

diameter. — Syn. C!. hexagonus; 
Cactus peruviana; C. peata- 
gona ; C, hexagona ; C. hepta- 
gona. 

5 p. 2 monstrosiis. 3^ ft. high, and 

U ft. in diameter, branched. — 
Syn. Cdctus nionstrosa ; C. ab- 
ndrmis. 

6 sp. (brown spines). 2 ft. high, 

and 2J in. in diameter. 

7 geometricans. 2 ft. high, and 3 in. 

diam. — Syn. C. aquicaulensis. 


rather thick. Angles large, 
j 8 pruinosns. 7 in. high, and 4 in. in 
diameter. — Syn. C. roridus; 
Echinocactus pruinosa. 

9 marginatus. 1^ ft. high, and 3^ in. 
in diameter. — S^n. C. incnis- 
tatus ; , C. cupulatus ; C. Mir- 
bel/i. 

10 robustus. 3} ft. high, and 4^ in. 

in diameter. 

Subsect. 2. Columns slight, 

11 Forbes/i. 9 in. high, and 2 in. 

in diameter. 

12 sp. 45 ft. high, and 2J in. in di- 

ameter. 

13 tetragdniis. 2Jfr. high, and 2 in. 

in diameter, branched 1 ft. — 
Syn. C. cjuadrangularis; Cactus 
tetragona ; C. pentagona. 

14 Virens ( white spines and greenish). 

2 ft. high, and 2 in. in diameter 


Sect. II. Columns tall, erect, and slendci', Atmles small, 0 — 9. 


15 nigricans. 2 fl. high, and U in. 

in diameter. 

16 azureus. 2^ ft. high, and IJ- in. 

in diameter. 

17 caerulescens. 2 ft, high, and 

1 J in. in diameter. — Syn. C. 
‘ iE'thiops, C. Mendory. 

18 repandus. 4^ ft. high, and 2 in. 

in diameter. 

19 hystrix. H ft. high, 2j in. diam. 


I 20 crenulatus. I ft. high, and IJiii. 
diameter. — Syn. Ckctus Roy- 
eni. 

21 sp. (glaucous skin). 2 ft. high, 

and 24 in. in diameter. 

22 sp. 1 J ft. high, and 3J in. in di- 

ameter. 

23 sp. (spines whitish green). 1 ft. 

high, and 2^ in. in diameter. 


Sect. III. Columns erects shorty 

24 multangul^is. 2 ft. high, and 

3J in. in diameter. — Syn. 
cSctus multangiilaris. 

25 m. 2 n6bilis. 1 ft. high, and 34 in. 

in diameter. 

26 m. 3 spin..fu8cis. 9 in. high, and 

2^ in. in diameter. , 

27 m, 4 spin, albis. 9 in. high, and 

2§ in. in diameter. ^ 

28 chiloensis. 2 ft. high, and 4^ in. 

in diameter. — Syn. C. coouim- 
bunus; C. Quintero; Eebino- 
c4ctus pyramidMis ; E. elegans. 


and stout. Angles many, 7 — 22. 

29 Dyckti. 9 in. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter. 

30 sp. n. (gibbous angles, and mealy 
• skin). 

31 sp. nov. (spines acute; angles 

green). 1 ft. high, §^nd 4 in. in 
diameter. ^ 

32 sp. nov. (spines black and white). 

33 candicans. ft. high, and 7 in. 

•diam. — Syn. C. Montezdm<v ; 
Echinoc&ctus c&ndicans. 

34 arachnoides. 7 in. high, 4J in. 

in diameter. 
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Sect. IV. Columns hranchmg. Fascicles seated on teats^ which finally become 
confiuent^ and form obtuse ^bous angles, * 

35 Dep|)C 2 . 1 ft. high, and in. 36 pentalophus. 6 in. high, and 6 in. 
in diameter. — Syn. C. cine- in diameter, branched. — Syn. 

ruscens. C. leptacanthus. 

Genus If. ASTRO'PHYTON. 

Syn. Ce'reus, Echinoca'ctus. 

Form globular. Surface obtusely angled or lobed ; angles i- — 7. Skin re- 
markable for being densely covered with small white spots. Spines none. 
Summits of the angles studded with round patches or fascicles of whitish 
down. Flowery like those of the Echinocacti. 

1 inyriostfgma. 5 in. high, and 7 in. 2 in. 2 depressn. 3 in. high, and 7 
in diam. — Syn. Cercus callico- in. in diameter, 

die ; Echinocactus callicdche. 

In all there are, exclusively of secdlingq^ and some very small plants: — 
Anhalonium, 2 sp. and var., and 3 specimens ; Mammillaria, 98 sp. and var., and 
428 spec. ; Echinocactus, 33 sp. and var., and 99 spec. ; Echinofossulocactus, 
30 sp. and var., and 102 spec.; Echinonyctanthus, 12 sp. and var., and 
63 spec. ; Melocactus, 12 sp. and var., and 46 spec.; Pilocereus, 3 sp., and 
19 spec. ; Oereus, 36 sp. and var., and 105 spec.; Astrophyton, 2 sp. and 
var., and 4 spec. ; making together 222 sp. and var., and 869 specimens. Be- 
sides these, there are about 4,000 small plants and seedlings, and numerous 
specimens of Opuntia, though, as they belong to verj^ few species, they have 
not been inserted in the catalogue. 
ficndon Vica- age^ April, 1841. 


Art. VIII. On the Cultivation of the Peach in Pots, in Pine-houses. 

By William Hutchison, Gardener to E. J. Shirley, Esq. M. P. 

ti 

As I consider I have been rather fortunate growing peaches 
and nectarines in pots, in the pine-house here, probably it might 
not be uninteresting to some of the readers of the GardmePs 
Magazine to know how peaches ctui lie produced in April ; more 
especially as I do not remember ever having seen the subject 
treated on in that work. 

Well, then, to hogiii at the beginning. Procure from the 
nursery good maiden plants, as soon after the leaves fall in autumn 
as possible ; pot in sandy loam, enriched with one fourth well 
rotted sheef) or cow dung. I have three sizes of pots in use ; the 
smallest are 12 in. wide at top and 1 1 in. deep inside ; the second 
size are 4 4 in. a| top and 13 in. deep; the third size are 17 in. at 
top and 15 in. deep. The last is the largest size 1 use. After 
the plants are potted, plunge them in leaves, or any other litter, 
to save the roots and pots from the frost. If a pit or frame can 
be spared, it will be better to start the plants there the first year, 
than to put them into pine-house heat at once. Cut down the 
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plants to four or five eyes^ and they will make as many shoots 
the first year. Place the plants in the pit or frame about the 
first of January, increasing the heat gradually, as the plants grow, 
to make the change to the pine-house us imperceptible as possible. 
Afl that will be required during the first year is, to keep the 
plants clean by daily syringing, and to water at the root as neces- 
sity requires, occasionally with liquid manure. When the trees 
have ripened their wood, let them be taken out and placed behind 
a north wall. In September they nray be shifted into the second- 
sized pots, picking off a little mould from the top and sides of 
the ball of earth. This will complete the first year. 

In January of the second year, place the. plants in the pine- 
house at once. In pruning, cut in the shoots a little, according 
to theji.r strength. If the plants have made good wood during 
the first year, they may be allowed to bear a few fruit during the 
second year; but I would ^t advise to be over-anxious about 
that, although in the second year I have gathered as fine New- 
ington nectarines as I ever saw' in a peach-house. Water and 
syringe, as formerly, till the wood is ripe; then take out the 
plants to their former situation behind the wall. By this time, 
if the trees have been managed properly, they will be tine stocky 
plants. Shift again in September; those that have grown strong 
into the largest-sized pots ; others, that may not have grown very 
vigorous, may be placed in the same pots again, after reducing 
the ball sufficiently to admit of a supply of fresh mould. This 
will complete the second year. 

Now, as the pfknts ought to ber- fit for work, means must be 
taken to make them pay for the trouble they have occasioned. 
To accomplish this, put in the plants on December 1. of the sepond 
year. Syringe every morning with tepid water; keep the floor of 
the house damp by watering, and raise steam frequently by 
watering the flues or hot-water pipes. This must be particularly 
attended to. You highly benefit the pines at the same time. 
During the last two seasons I have not been troubled with the 
aphis, or green fly, on any of my peach trees in the pine-house. 
I attribute this to nothing else but syringing the plants daily, 
and keeping the air of the house as moist as possible. With one 
of Scott’s syringes, a dozen trees can be gone over in three 
minutes. * . 

I keep the temperature as low during the night, in December, 
as I can, consistently with keeping the pines in health, about 55^ 
Fahr. ; from 5® to 10^ higher during the day; with sun, 10° to 
15° higher. Little or no air will be required'^during this month, 
unless the weather be very mild indeed.* While the plants are in 
flower syringing must be dispensed with, and great caution 
used that too much fire heat be not applied. One night’s neg- 
lect at this stage will blast your hopes for one year. 60° 
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at night, during this time, will be enough; and 75®, with sun, 
will not be too much during the day. As the season advances, 
after the fruit are set, I keep about 65® at night; sometinies, on 
mild nights, a little higher, on cold nights somewhat lower; hut 
during the day, with sun, I push them on now from 80® to 85® 
till the fruit are stoned, and begin to sm§ll; they will then stand 
a strong heat, 90° to 95°; and repeatedly I have had my house at 
100® of Fahr. : but recollect that abundance of moisture must 
accompany this high temperature. Keep the passages and pipes 
watered often, and the trees will flourish under the glorious heat 
of the sun. • 

Under the above treatment my trees are improving, and during 
the last two years I have gathered peaches on April 20. At 
present, my trees are a complete picture : I have eight dozen of 
iruit on five of my earliest trees, swelled to an astonishing size 
for the mode of culture. Mr. Browh, the worthy and respected 
gardener of the Marquess of Hertford, at Ragley, called here on 
Monday last, the 19th, the day previous to my gathering fruit. 
On entering my pine-house, Mr. 13rown said, ‘‘ Well ! that beats 
all the peach-forcing I ever saw.” I must say, I was not a little 
proud of the good opinion of such an autliority. And recollect, 
this is all done without any additional expense, save the getting 
of the plants and pots in the first instance, ns they do not at all 
interfere with either the pines or grapes. I have a pit in the 
centre of the house filled with pines, and the rafters covered 
with gra*pes, both in robust health. 

In shifting, part of the old*ball must be taken away, sufficient 
to allow for an annual supply of fresh mould. The peach tree 
roots so fast in rich light mould, that it soon establishes itself. 

In watering, I give it in small quantities, sufficient to keep the 
trees moderately moist, till after the fruit are stoned, when 1 give 
it very plentifully, keeping the roots quite wet till they begin to 
ripen. I then cover "the surface of the pots with moss, to save 
watering, giving as little as possible till the fruit are all off. 

I will now conclude by giving a few words of advice to any 
of those who may be inclined to try the forcing of the peach in 
pots, at an early season, in pine-houses. I kno^v of very consi- 
derable failures having taken place in several establishments 
during this season, that, were they all known, might deter others 
from making the attempt. However, no enthusiast will ever be 
inclined to give«np his case as hopeless from one or two failures. 
Now, I have known^ gardeners purchase trees from the nursery 
two or three years old, pot them, and put thcpi into tlie pine-house 
at once, and they failed. ' That will happen again, too, if it be 
tried. The only plan is, to commence as I have i^ecommended ; 
and, at the end of two years, your plants will have a mass of 
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fibres that will be able to imbibe nourishment sufficient to keep 
the system in healthy action. 

Should frosty weather set in about November, your trees must 
be. protected from the effects of it, as the buds will be swelled by 
that time; and, should they be subjected to severe frost on put- 
ting them into the pine-house, numbers of the flow'er-biids will 
never expand at all : of course, the want of a little precaution in 
this case will subject you to the loss of your crop. 

Eatmgt07i Parki Shipston-on-Stmr^ Ajml 2‘2. 1841 . 


Art. IX. BolanicaU Floricultural^ and Arhonculitiral 'Solke^ of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plariiations, or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants {whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation : the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the “ Encyclopedia of Plants f the Horlus Britanmeusf the 

“ Horlus Lignosusf and the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan^ 
nicum** 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3^. coloured, 3^. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., A’C., Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow. 

Edwards's Botanical Register; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3^. 6d. coloured, Ss. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, 
London. 

Cl ^ , 

Mound's Botanic Garden^ or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cuU 
tivated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page ; large paper, l.v. 6(/. ; smak, Is. 
Edited by B. Maond, Esq., F.L.S. 

7'he Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6c/.; small paper, 

D. Sd. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Ilenslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany ^ and Register of Flowering Plants; 
in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 

J^anunculncete. 

1605. AQUILE'GIA 14989 glanduldsa 1 discolor B(AanM, No. 219. 

'Malvdcee, 

2004. iVA^iVA 1782.1 fr&grans 

Synonymet ; Jlffilva odor&ta B'ftanisi, 21S. 

’Balsanmcic, 

698. IMPATIENS ' 

rtaenJst'ndl. Tosc>coloured £)J or 6 au Pk Himalayas 1839. S r.m Bot. rag. 1841, 27 

A pretty Himalayan plant, with pink flowers, which will kerp a long time in 

water (see p. 61.). **The pods are oblong, and covered with white wool.” 

(Ro/. Reg., May.) * 
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Qactacea, 

1473. EPIPHY'LLUM 12593 trunciltuin var. viol&ceum Paxt. Mag, of Bot. viii p. 79. 

A very pretty variety, with a great abundance of flowers. {Paxt, •Mag, of 
Bot,) 

"RuhidcecB, 

635. POSOQUB'RIA 

verticolorLindf, changeable !9& O or ... au Pk W Cuba 1839. C p.l Bot. reg. 1841* 26. 

A very handsome stove shrub, the flowers which are first white, but 
afterwards become pink, and Anally crimson. It flowered with Messrs. 
Loddiges. (Bot, Beg,, May.) , 

Cyrtandraceee, 

3715. ;E.SCHYNA'NTHUS 

macuI5tii8 /,//((//. spotted O or 3 au.n S India 1839. C p.r.w Bot. reg. 1841, 28. 

Another species of this handsome genus, which is a stove plant retjiiiring 
a strong heat and damp atmosphere during the growing season.'* It strikes 
freely from cuttings, and flowers irregularly, according to its season of rest. 
(Bot, Beg,, May.) 

Coda?kcege, 

498. coBor^ 

fitipulkrifl Lmd/. largc-stipulcd L jCiJ or 20 my.o O lai*). S p.l Bot. reg. 1841, 25. 

This is a very handsome species, with greenish flowers. It resembles the 
old coboea in hal)it ; and though a perennial, and indeed half*shrubby, it may 
be treated as an annual, and raised on a hotbed for planting out in May. 
(Boi, Beg,., May.) 

Qonvolvuldeeoj, 

491. IPOM(E'A fmag. of bot. viii. p. 73. 

tyri4nthina Lindl. purple A uJ or 10 au.n Dk.P California 183S. C r.m Paat. 

Tliis splendid species was mentioned by Dr. Lindley in Botanical Miscellany 
of the Bot, Beg. for 1838 ; but the specimen here figured was imported by 
Mr. Henchman, nurseryman at Edmonton, with some Cacti, in June 1840. 
The tuberous roots, which Mr. Henchman describes as resembling those of 
mangold*wurzcl, were potted immediately in rich mould, and grew with such 
rapidity that by the end of August they were large phinte, and full of bloom. 
The plants continued in flower till November, when they gradually died down. 
The flowers, which are very nutnerous, and produced in clusters on long foot- 
stalhn, continue open two days, except in very hot weather ; but by the 
second day their fine rich hue has disappeared, leaving the ground colour a 
reddish purple.” (Paxt. Mag, of Bot,, May.) 

ScrophulanncfC, 

3463. LOPHOSPE'RMUM 28982 erub^scens var. apect^ilc Paxt. Mag of Bot. vol. viii. p. 75. 

A variety raised by Mr. Ansell of the Cambden Nursery, with pink flowers, 
spotted with white. (Paxt. Mag, of Bot., May.) 

JJcgoniacese. 

2651.. BEGO'N/^ 31539 Drdgw Botanist, No. 217. 

Orchiddeeoa. 

a562. L.5C'LIil [24. 

acuminata I^ndl. acuminated if LS or 1 2- j P.W Mexico 1840. D p.r.w Bot reg. 1841, 

This species is said to be the flbwcr which the natives call Flor de Jesus, 
from its great beauty. (Bot. Beg., May.) 

2.542. C(ELO^;'SYNE ^ [29. 

Cuinlngrt Lindl. Sfr. Cuming’s jg (23 or 2 j W.Y Siijpapore 1840. D p.r.w Bot. reg. 1841, 

A species nearly allied to C. trinervis, with white flowers, having a bright 
yellow blotch on the lip. It is a native of Singapore, and should be cul- 
tivated in a very warm moist stove, such as suits dendrobiums and plants of 
that kind. (Bot, Beg., May.) 

116. CRO'CUS 

1012 minimus var. ;£?. annulitus Adfimicw W. Herl^ Bot. Mag. t. 3868. 

1021. lagensflbrus var. Ificteus lut^scens Bot. Mag, t. 3869. * 

. Y 4 
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Antaryllidkcess, . . 

960. H^MA'NTllUS tMoismtiique ISSSL D rub.i.] Bot. mag. 3870. 

tcnuiA&rus var. moz&tnbicus TV. Herb* ilender-flowared, Mosambique variety tf QS or 1 ap firi 

This is a variety of a species of Haemanthus from Delagoa Bay, which has 
not yet been introduced in a, living state, though dried specimens have been 
sent to this county. It is very handsome ; and it is grown in a pot filled ** to 
a considerable height with old bricks and pots pounded, putting light loam 
r above ; and keeping the round bulb above ground, with its prolonged base 
under ground.” (Sot. Mag., May.) 

979. ALSTKCEMETR/il S85i)2acutifblM. Spntmyfne : QomSrea acUtifMia ATiV^. 
var. punctita W. H. Bot. bLtg. i»7. 

Bomarea is a genus divided by Professor Mirbei of Paris from Alstns- 
meria ; and this is a variety of A. acutifdlia from the Caraccas, which has 
the petals spotted inside. (Bot, Mag., May.) ^ 

SPHERE' L/.i Hciitcr. (In honour of Dr. SprekeU & German botanist.) 

cybSstcr IT. Herb, tumbler iS (S) eu ap W Iltdivta 1839. D r.l Bot mag. 3873. 

A variety of thi.s curious species was figured in the Bofanwa/ Register for 
1640 ; and was noticed in the Oard. Mag., vol. xvi. p. 346., where it 
w'as wrongly stated that Sprekelia was one of Mr. Herhert’s names. The 
genus was founded cn the old Jacobea lily by Heister, a German botanist ; 
and it contains the present species, 8. formosissiina (the Jacobea lily), 8. 
glauca, and S. cinnaburina, all of which have flowered at Spoflbrth. (Bot. 
Mag., May.) 

ELISE'NA ir. //rrA. (Derivation not given ) [3873. 

longi|i£tala Lindi. loug.peialed (ZD or 3 mr \V Lima I8'17. O s.I Bot. mag. 

This genus was founded by Mr. Herbert on tlie /^ancratiurn ringens of the 
jF/ora Peruviana ; but he considers the present plant to have completely the 
aspect of an Lsmene. The plant ** flowered at 8pofl‘orth in the greenhouse, at 
the end of March, in a 6-iiU’h pot of white sand, with a very small admixture of 
loam, and produced eight leaves, with a scape above a }ard high, and six 
flow'crs.” (Bot. Mag., May.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardenings Agriculture, Bolani/, 
Rural Architecture, 8fc., lately published, voilh some Account of 
those considered the more interesting. 

The Field, the Garden, and the Woodland ; or interesting Facts respecting 
Flowei's and Plants in general. Designed for the Young. B}' a Lady. 
12mo, pp. 3'i4, numerous' woodcuts. London. 

“ The design of the following work is to present to the young reader several 
interesting facts, with which tlic botanist becomes acquainted in t;hc pursuit of 
science. By stating them in a familiar form to the unlearned, the author hope.s 
to awaken’ some interest in the study and observation of nature — a study 
alike elevating and consoling in its influences on the mind. It has, been her 
object throughout the worlj, to direct the attention to the d-isdom and good- 
ness of God, as exhibited in the structure and arrangement of the vegetable 
kingdom; and to demons^ate the confirmation which is added by Nature to 
the doctrine declared by Revelation, of a superintending Providence.” 

The v/ork is arranged in twelve letters, which embrace many hundreds of 
facts connected with flowers, and likely to be of popular intcrc.st. We do not 
know a better book for cre-iting or strengthening a love of plants in a young 
person. 
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Vegetable Phymkgy ; hmng Part of a Poptdar Ci^clopeedia of Natttral 'Scienee, 
8vo, pp, 295, numerous M'oodcuts. London, 1841. 

This is the first of a series of volumes intended to be published on Natural 
Science, by a “ Society for the Promotion of Popular Instruction.** The 
Society “ feel assured that it will be found sufficiently simple in its character, 
and clear in its explanations, to be regarded as an elementary treatise, adapted 
to those who have no previous knowledge of the subject ; whilst its sys- 
tematic arrangement, and the scientific natifTe of the principles laid down iif 
it, render it an excellent introduction to more comprehensive works on the 
same subject. The general reivi^r, who seeks no more tluiii entertainment or 
recreation, will find it in this volume, in the copious illustrative facts and inte- 
resting collateral information with which it almunds ; whilst to the agriculturist, 
the ^rdener, and the domestic economist, it supplies principles and pr^tical 
applications of great^ importance.*’ Contents. Introduction. Chap. i. Of the- 
General Character of Living Beings, and the Distinction between Animals and 
Vegetables. Chap. ii. General View of the Vegetable Kingdom. Chap. iii. 
Of the Elementary Structure of Plants. Chap, iv. Of the Structure and 
Functions of the Roots. Chap. v. Of the Structure and Functions of the 
Stem. Chap. vi. Of the Food of Plants, and the Manner in which it is ob- 
tained. Chap. VII. On the Structure of Leaves. Chap. viii. Of the Functions 
of the Leaves. Chap. ix. General View of the Nutritive Powers in Plants. 
Chap. X. Of the Secretions of Plants. Chap. xi. Of the Production of 
Light, Heat, and Electricity by Plants — Motions of Plants. Chap. xn. 
Of the Reproduction of Plants. The work is creditably executed, and very 
cheap. 

A Treatine on ihc Cultkmtion of the Cucumber in Pots^ so as to produce Cucumbers 
every Day in the Year^ ivith less Trouble^ more Oeiiaintyf and less ExpensCy 
than by any other System hitherto piddlnhcd ; also in Pits, on Dung Beds, in 
the open Garden, and on Balconies and Walls ; to which arc added. Directions 
fir growing Cucumbers for Seed, the Destruction of Insects, the Cure of Dis^ 
ea^fs, and a List of the most esteemed Varieties of Cucumber fit' Prize Culture^ 
By W. P. Ayres, Gardener tcbJohn Dobedc, Esij.,*lsham Place, Cambridge- 
shire. 12mo, pp. 4(i. London, 1841. 

This is thc^hird treatise on the culture of the cucumber which we have had 
tb record since the comincnccmciit of our present volume. We first noticed 
the work of Mr. Mills, p. 229 ; next that of MrmDuncan, p. 274. ; and re- 
commended it as treating the subject in a different manner from Mj*. Mills, 
and for the same reason we must now recommend the treatise of Mr. Ayres, 
for it is quite different from either. Mr. Ayres grows his winter cucumbers 
not in pits or frames, but in low houses with steep roots ; a much more agree- 
able mode for the amateur than dung beds, and not less suitable for the 
professional gardener, for Mr. Ayres’s father practised it upwards of thirty 
years. 

' A Selection from the Physiological and horticultural Pa2)ers published in the 
“ Transactions of ihc Boyal and Horticultural Societies,^* by the late Thomas 
AndfeS Knight, Esq,, Prcsulpit of ihc Horticultural Society of London^ 
tfe, To which is prefixed a Sketch of his Life, Royal 8vo, pp. 379, 
plates and woodcuts. London, 1841. 

Mr. Knight ifs unquestionably the father of the horticultural science of Eng- 
land, as Du Hamel«may well be said to be of that of France. The proof of 
this is to be found, in both countries, in th^ gardening publications that 
existed previously to the Physique des Arhres which appeared in 1758, and 
Mr. Knight’s papers which were published in the Royal Society* s Transactions 
in the beginning of the present century. The<’jest previous works on garden* 
ing in Europe were those of La Quintinie in France, and Miller in England ; 
and these may be considered at best as only rationally ^empirical. 
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Mr. Knight’s Treatise on the Apple and p€a)\ and his papers in Dr. Ander- 
son’s Recreations^ and in the Transactions of the Royal and Horticuitural So* 
cietics^ have laid the foundation of a new mode of treating the art of vegetable 
culture ; and, in connexion with the exertions of the Horticultural Society 
of London while he was president, have called forth all those numerous new 
kinds of fruits, vegetables, and flowers, with which our gardens are now 
ennehed or adorned. The volume before us comprises all the more valuable 
papers written by Mr, Knight that have reference to horticulture ; and, though 
the doctrines they contain have long been embodied in elementary works, 
their collection will be hailed with satisfaction by the vegetable physiologist, 
as well as by the scientific gardener. ' 

The sketch of Mr. Knight’s life occupies about 70 pages, and is instructive 
as shewing that his success was neither owing to superior education nor 
favourable circumstances, but to his own energetic mind, and to his steady 
perseverance in the pursuit of such objects only as he 'considered likely to 
prove useful to society. 

We shall conclude this brief notice with a short extract from the Intro- 
duction : — i 

“ A taste for horticulture has for some years been so universally culti- 
vated, that all classes are familiar with Mr. Knight’s name as a writer, and 
the extracts from his papers which are found in many of the periodical 
publications on horticulture and arboriculture of the present day, have caused 
the readers of these works to be in some degree conversant with the particular 
subjects on which he has treated ; and, though the value of the present work 
may be diminished by the task of editing it having unavoidably fallen to those 
who are ill-qualified to do justice to the undertaking, they arc still cheered by 
the hope that their imperfect attempt may, nevertheless, by making both Mr. 
Knight’s character and his writings better known, be the means of demon- 
strating more fully to the w^orld the constant and never-tiring exertions of his 
mind in the pursuit of knowledge, and its application to purposes of practical 
utility, for the benefit of his fellow-creatures.” (p. vi.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCJE. 

Art. I. General Notices, 

Caterpillars on lines. — I have been very much troubled with a green cater- 
pillar on the vines in one of my vineries for several seasons past, which is 
very difficult to find, as it chiefly feeds by night, and is so nearly of the colour 
of the vine leaves as scarcely to be distinguished from them. The best way 
that 1 could discover for destroying these insects was, to take a lighted candle 
into the vinery in the evening, and to examine the leaves which had been 
partly destroyed, when I have generally found the caterpillar feeding on them. 
In the daytime, 1 take the fumigating bellows with a very small quantity of 
tobacco in them, and blow the smoke well in among the vines, which causes 
the caterpillars to fall to the ground, where they may be easily killecf. «1 kept 
a few of the caterpillars till they came to maturity ; and, as 1 found by this 
means that they were the produce of a small brown moth, I was very careful 
to kill all the moths of this species that I saw in the vinery on autun^n ; in 
consequence of which, I am htfppy to say, 1 have seen none of the caterpillars 
this season. — J, Catton. Rollison's Nursery ^ looting, December, 1940. 

Steaming Mushropm^housesi — My mushroom-honsc is a small back shed, 
10ft. by lift., open to the roof. At one end is situated the beating and 
steam apparatus, which consists of a fireplace, with a flue 4 ft. in length, to con- 
duct the smoke to an adjoining chimney ; and over the fire is placed a lO-gallon 
boiler, 6pen at the top, with a njovable lid, and a tap to supply it with water 
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from a cistern in an adjoining shed. In the morning, the boiler being filled 
with water, I put a little fire under it, which soon causes it to boil. The 
house is soon filled with a mild sweet steam, which I generally keep up for 
two successive hours. In the evening a similar process is observed. A mild 
and uniform temperature is thus prod^uced, generally ranging from 55° to 60® 
of F*ahrcnheit’s thermometer, and an atmosphere saturated with moisture, in 
which the mushrooms thrive vigorously. I have thus produced weekly, 
1‘rom the 10th of November up to the present time (March), upon a surface of 
eight square yards, at an average, four large dishes of fine mushrooms, some 
of them measuring 23 in. in circumference, and thick and fleshy in proportion. 
I was led to adopt the use of st&am from my beds requiring to be watered very 
often ; and, in doing so, many of the small mushrooms were destroyed : but 
watering is now quite dispensed with ; the steam coming in contact witli the 
cold surface of the beds is rapidly condensed, and a copious supply of moisture 
is thus obtained. That a humid atmosphere is an essential point in the arti« 
ficial culture of mushrooms, no one who has watched them in their natural 
haunts will deny. (iS\ H, Crumpsall^ near Manchester^ in Card, Chron.^ 
March 20. p. 181.) ** 

Earthworm have been found by Mr. Dunlop, gardener to George Fuller, 
Esq., Streatham, 14-ift. below the surface, in the crevices of basaltic rock, 
on his father’s farm. Well of Barnwell, in the parish of Craigie, near Kilmar* 
nock. — A, I), Streatham, April, 184-1. 

On boiling Potatoes, — My comfort has been so much increased since I have 
had practised the preparing and boiling of potatoes according to the receipt 
given in the Gardener's Mag,, vol. vii. p. 369., that I canmit any longer refrain 
from informing you of the &ct for the benefit of your readers, and in gratitude 
to your correspondent A. W., of Crosslee Cottage, near Glasgow, who 
furnished the receipt. The potatoes constitute a regular Pennsylvanian crop, 
but either from their inherent deficiency of good quality, or from ignorance in 
the mode of preparing and boiling them, a dry mealy tuber is rarely seen at 
dinner. Hence, when Lancashire or Irish potatoes are announced they arc 
eageriy bought up, because they resist ignorance or carelessness on the part 
of the cook. Next to them, if not fully their eqiuil,^r^' the potatoes from the 
state of Maine (the most norUiern state in the Union), which originated in 
Mercer county, one of the extreme western counties of Pennsylvania, a few years 
since, from sowing the seeds of potato apples. The climate and soil of Maine 
agree admirably with these Mercers, and are so fine that they are in great de* 
mand. I find it, however, unnecessary to lay in fc stock of them ; for, since 
A. W’s. receipt has been followed, the common produce of our market turns 
out white, dry, mealy, and well flavoured, and is purchased as wanted. — 
J, M, Philadelphia, March 9. 18 H, 

The receipt referred to is as follows : — ^Wash the earth off the potatoes, and 
scrape or pare the skins ofi’ ; which lost should be done as thin as pos&ible, 
not only from motives of economy, but also because the outside of the potato 
is always the best. Then let them stand covered with, and soaking in, water 
an hour and a half or two hours. Wash them well out of this water ; put a 
handful of salt with them in the pan they are to be boiled in, covering of 
course, ^ith cold water, and boil quickly, the q^uicker the better. 

Asjfer^llm glahcus is a species of fungus which grows on dam^and putre« 
fying fruit, bread, cheese, &c., and on plants while drying for the herbarium, if 
not regularly shifted. ** This is the plant so well known,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“ by the nam^ of the mould, and there is mu^h interest in its history. At 
first, some white cobwel>like filaments spread over the substance infected, 
whence sprouts up a thick forest of other filajpents, about one eighth of an 
inch in height, pellucid, tubular, and obscurely marked with one or two joints. 
Each filament is terminated with a globe, minute indeed to our enlarge 
vision, but large and heavy when compared with the slender stalk wmeh 
supports it. This globe is entirely composed of pellucid grains, uncovered by 
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any membrane, yet closely compacted ; and if unravelled with a little care 
they will be found to be, occasionally at least, arranged in beaded lines of 
perfect uniformity. (Flora of Berwick.) 

Derangement of the Spinal Column , — Though this is a subject that has nothing 
to do with gardening, we trust we shall be excused for noticing it on account 
of the connexion it has with a gardener, one of our correspondents, for 
whom we, in common, we believe, with all who know him, have a very great 
respect. We allude to Mr. J. D. Parks, a botanical collector sent to India 
and China in 1825 or thereabouts, by the Horticultural Society, and for the 
last fifteen years a nurseryman at Hartford in Kent. Mr. Parks, being out on 
a professional journey, had the misfortune to sleep in a damp bed, which 
brought on one disease after another, till, at last, his spine was so much injured 
that ft? could neither sit nor walk. For several years he was wheeled about 
in his nursery in a litter ; and we have frequently, when calling Dn him on our 
way to a villa the grounds of which we were laying out,‘*been edified at wit- 
nessing his patience, resignation, and even cheerfulness. Afler trying nu- 
merous methods of cure, some prescribed by regular practitioners, and others 
by quacks, ‘Mr. Parks at last cured himself. Of all this he has given the 
history ill a shilling pamphlet, the perusal of which is as entertaining as a 
romance, and, to those families where there is a tendency to spinal complaints, 
it will be found as instructive as it is entertaining. The pamphlet, wliich is 
entitled. The Cure of Spinal Complaints^ may be enclosed in a twopenny letter ; 
and we recommend such of our readers as wish to read an intensely interest- 
ing narrative, to write to Mr. Parks for it.* — Cond. 


Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

New Cherry Tree from the far West, — Messrs. Lewis and Clark, on their 
return from their western tour (1806), brought with them, among other irces, 
a new species of cherr}^ vfliich was planted in iWashington Square. The late 
C. S. Kafinesque ascertained that it was a new species, and sent an account 
of it to DeCandolle in the year 1830. He called it Primus (Ccrasus) rotundi- 
folia, and thus describes it in his Atlantic Journal * : — “ Arborescent. Leave.; 
rounded, base often subccydate, end obtusely acuminate, margin serrulate. 
Flowers fasciculate. Berries oblong, small, and black. A fine large tree, 20 ft. 
high in 20 (29) years* growth. Bark very dark, nearly black. Branchlets slender, 
with a greyish brown bSrk. Buds small, rufous, with obtuse scales. Leaves like 
those of the apricot, but much smaller, about 1 in. long, not so smooth ; a little 
rough, but not pubescent. Blossoms in May ; and produces abundance of white 
flowers, with a fine smell of honey. The cherries are ripe in July ; small, one 
fourth of an inch long, elliptical, resembling small wild plums, but black, soft, 
and sweet when ripe. Good to eat, but if too many are eaten causing nausea, 
like all wild cherries. Stone oblong, acute, as in the plum, but without the 
three keels, as in the cherry.” — J, M, Philadelphia^ March 29. IS^-l. 

Mammoth Cabbage, — Some seeds of this French phenomenon v. crp sent 
over last spring to the post-master of this city, Mr. Page, by an* agent of the 
general post-ofllce. Having been favoured with a few, I gave them to my 
neighbour, P. McKenzie. One only vegetated, and from its ra^i^d growth, bid 
fair to become a sight ; but now, when one year old and carefully nursed all 


^ Atlantic Journal and Friend of Knowledge, in eight numbers : containing 
IBO anicles (original) and tracts on natural and historical sciences ; the de- 
scription of 150 new plants, and 100 new animals and fossils ; many vocabu- 
laries of language, &c. &c. (Philad., 1833.) 
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the >^inter, it is only 2 ft. high, but with a stalk 1 in. in diameter. One 
reared by Mr. Page is the same height, and both are now in flower. Time 
only can show what they will come to. — J. M, Philadelphia, Ma%ch 29. 1841. 

Sourmillier Potato, — Some potatoes of a monstrous size, under this name, 
were sent from France last April as a new sort. I was presented with half 
a one, which P. M. McKenzie planted. The produce was much smaller than 
the parent tubers, and, when taken to the Horticultural Society, were pro- 
nounced to be Kohans. 1 had one boiled, which was raised by a frienck 
and found it much inferior, as an esculent, to the common stock of the coun- 
try. — Idem, 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

en^Iand. 

The ExhUnlion at the Horticultural Sodeitfs Gardens, held on May 15., was 
one of the best May exhibitions that have ever been witnessed.^ Five gold 
Knightian medals were given for plants, and one for fruits; eight gold 
Banksian medals for [)lants, and one for fruits ; twenty-six large silver medals 
for plants, and two for fruits ; sixteen silver Knightian medals for plants, and 
six for fruits ; and eight silver Banksian medals for plants, and six for fruits. 
Among the i)lants were Cytisiis Welden/ and 7'lex speciosa: the first a 
beautiful hardy shrub, \rhich may now be seen in flower at Mr. Groom’s at 
Walworth ; and the second an evergreen shrub, in the collection of Mr. Leaf 
of Streatham, and likely to prove hardy. — Cond, 

Kensington Gardens, — Arrangements are in progress for supplying the grand 
basin in the centre of the gardens, and in the highest ground which they con- 
tain, with water from one of the water companies, and lor measuring the quan- 
tity delivered with a meter ; the most economical and fair mode for the public 
and the company. This basin is 20 or 30 feet above the level of the Ser|)en- 
tine River, into which the waste of the basin is to be delivered ; and this river 
is a great many feet above the level of the canal in St. James’s Park. Hence 
there might be a fountain formal at the upper, or notth, end of the river, and 
one or more in the canal. As the river is in the natural style, the fountain in 
it might be in the form of a source, composed of huge masses of rock, from 
Wfiich the water might trickle down in streamlets, while in St. James’s Park it 
might rise in a formal jet or Jets. This is a mere ^ude outline of what might 
be done, at comparatively little expense ; but were a greater expense to be in- 
dulged in, then, by having a steam-engine concealed aypng the trees 7n Ken- 
sington Gardens, a jet might be formed in the centre or the basin, of upwards 
of 100 ft. in height. Such a jet once existed in the pond in the Park of Bar- 
rackpoor, Calcutta, of 120 ft. in height, forccid up by an engine of IS-horse 
power. It was destroyed by Lord \VilUani Bentinck. We have more than 
once, in this Magazine, suggested the idea of having jets in the centre of some 
of the public squares ; the engine being ^lacetl in some back street or mews. 
The first cost for one in Grosvenor Square, we are informed by an engineer^ 
would be under 500/., all expenses included ; and the expense of coal and at- 
tendanoe,*8upDp8ing the fountain to play six hours daily, would not exceed 3/. 
or 4/. a weelT; which, surely, might be raised by subscription among the 
occupants of the surrounding houses. We are informed also, by the same 
engin&r, that She high service of some of the water companies would supply 
Ibuntains in the form of jets as high as the houses, in several parts of London ; 
but that the waste df water would render such fountains more expensive than 
those forced by steom-engmes, in which the same water is used perpetually. 

A public Park in the East of London has been talked of for some time, and It 
at last likely to be carried into execution. We hope it will be of sulftcient 
extent to be of real use to the surrounding population, and that it will be laid 
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out in such a style as to bring it into harmony with the other parks, become 
inviting to the wealthy classes as well as the general mass of the population, 
and thus assimilate, to a much greater extent than at present, the East end of 
the town with the West end.— Cowrf. 

The Margins of the great Lines of Railufatf, that have been some years exe- 
culied, are now becoming covered with grass, and much more agreeable to the 
eye than before ; and, while lately gliding along the line to Birmingham, it oc- 
curred to us that additional interest might be given to the banks, at very little 
expense, by jplanting a collection of trees and shrubs on them. The plants 
might be a nurlong apart ; those on the sides of the deep cuttings may be 
shrubs ; those on the sides of the embankments tall trees ; and those where 
the ground on each side is nearly on a level with the road middle-sized trees, 
such ''o thorns, Pyrus iS'orbus, &c. Half-way between cach«trcc or shrub there 
might be a tall-growing, striking, herbaemous plant, such as the lu^llyhock, Sibe- 
rian parsnep, &c. We arc not aware of any objection ^to tliis idea except 
the expense, which could not be very great, and if ever the ground came to be 
pastured by sheep, which we think must be its ultimate destination, the herb- 
aceous plaints might be given up. The trees and shrubs, when once planted, 
would require no expense whatever to keep them up, because the nurseryman 
who planted them might contract to keep them in order for three years, when 
they would be fully established. The herbaceous plants would require a small 
annual expense, but they might be omitted or given up when the ground w'us 
to be pastured. The fine effect, both of herbaceous plants and trees, may be 
seen on the bank on the right-hand side of the approach to the London ter- 
minus of the Great Western Railway. There the trees and plants are, very 
properly, numerous, so as to form a plantation; but along the railroads we 
propose the trees or shrubs to be a furlong apart, so as to form what may be 
called a varied and running foreground to the passing scenery. The directors 
of all the railwavs have paid most laudable attention to the architecture of the 
bridges, station houses, and all other buildings, iind have succeeded in blending 
utility with architectural beauty in a highly gratifying degree. It would be 
only consistent, therefore, to confer some ornament on the naked bankas, the 
formation of which was npt less necessary to the existence of the railway than 
the building of the viaducts and bridges. To any person at all fond of observ- 
ing trees and shrubs, the recurrence of a new species or variety about every 
minute would be a source of perpetual interest, and would not interfere with 
the distant scenery. The collection on one side of the road should have no 
connexion with the collection on the other side, in order that a person wish- 
ing to see the whole might confine himself entirely to looking to one side in 
going, and to the opposite side in returning. Many beautiful trees and shrubs 
might thus be brought into notice, that at present few people know any thing of. 
The banks of railroads in some parts of tne country, when once they arc com- 
pletely separated from the road by the growth of the hedge, or by some other 
effective ibnee, might be let out as garden ground, or for orchards ; but, in 
general, too little attention has jpeen paid to preserving the old surface soil on 
the new surface, for these kinds of occupation. — Cond, 

SCOTLAND. 

A General Cemetery is in contemplation here on some ground^hicti k beau- 
tifitlly varied on the sui*face, and abounds in rocks, and situations from which 
views of the sea are obtained; in short, on a part oF Arthur’s Seat. R^ullian 
Green, on Pentland Hills, has ^Iso been talked of. — W. D, Mdinburgh^ April, 
1841 . . , 

WhiteU patent Heating Apparatus has been {mi^licd to a vinery in Yester Gar- 
Our readers will find a'notice of Mr. White’o apparatus, by Mr. M‘Nab, 

the present volume, p. 3. It is recommended for its great economy of fuel, 
the comparatively little attendance it requires from the gardener. iThe 
following is an extract from a letter on the subject, addressed to Mr. White by 
the gardener at Yester, Mr. Dobson : — 
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“ For the satisfaction of those interested in horticultural improvements, 1 
have much pleasure in stating my opinion of the vinery erected here by you, 
for the most noble the Marquess of Twcedale. r 

** The vinery is of light construction, being of metal ; the raflers of mal- 
leable iron, ^ in. broad and 3 in. deep ; and the astragals of zinc. The house 
was finished during the autumn of 1840, and furnished with your liealjng 
apparatus. During the early part of the winter, 1 filled the vinery with a 
variety of greenhouse plants, both shrubby ^d herbaceous ; and, notwith* 
standing the intense cold experienced early in January, 1 had no difficulty 
whatever in keeping the house at the temperature best calculated for the 
plants which it contained. Sinte then I have sufficiently tested, to my satis- 
faction, the power of your heating apparatus. Jn ordinary severe weather, 
while the thermometer in the open air, during the night, ranged betw(»»*20° 
and 30^, I found no difficulty in keepiqg the temperature to any point required 
between 30° and 80^', a range which I consider quite sufficient for any purpose 
of forcing. The stove was heated with coke ; and, during a period while the 
thermometer ranged between 60° and 76°, the cost did not exceed 2s. 6d. per 
month. The fuel consumed during the time was 10 bushels. 

** I have no hesitation in saying that your erection, taken as a whole, is a 
great improvement on the ordinary method practised in the construction of 
vineries, both as regards elegance and substantiality. Your method of 
heating is also well adapted for keeping up a regular and steady temperature. 
The system of regulating the heat is admirably arranged, which, tvith ventila- 
tion and supplying of fuel, may be intrusted to the care of any individual. 

** Many noblemen and gentlemen have visited the house since its erection, 
and have expressed themselves highly pleased with its construction, also 
with the stove and hot-air flues. It is essential, however, that the fitting 
up of the stoves, flues, &c., be superintended with great care, in order to 
insure success. 

“ The house was recently planted with a variety of vines, and I am happy 
to inform you that they are now breaking well.” — J,l>, May, 1841. 

Sir* John Robison's Plant Case. (Vol XVI. p. 1 17.) — Tlie plant case of 
which I sent you a description has been successful iy i\ surprising degree, the 
tropical plants have thriven and increa.sed in size almost in an inconvenient 
degree, and have outstripped those of the same sorts which arc in Mr. Ellis's 
case (as described in the Gard. Mag. vol. xv. p. 492.), although they are 
about three years the seniors. I ascribe this chiefly to the free space and 
more light which my case has afforded them. Innhe middle of February I 
put a number of Van Thol tulips in shells, with a little soil and moss, and 
suspended them over the plants in the case ; they were over blown on the 
thirty-second day. — J. R. Edinburgh, April 1841. 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Mr. Penn's Mode of heating at Chatsworth, — In the course of discussion oh 
this subject in the Gardener's Gazette and the Gatj^ener's Chronicle, it appeared 
that the &tr^t of a letter by Mr. Paxton, given in our April No. p. 2^., was 
not written by that gbntleman, though the letter bore his signature. This cir- 
cumstance seeming to us rather extraordinary, we wrote to Mr, Paxton on 
the subject, wliO immediately returned to us the followiug letter, with permis- 
sion to publish it. 

(Copp of a note sent to John Penn, Esqu, by Thomtis Bailey.) 

“ Sir, Chatsworth Gardens, Aprils. 1841. 

“ Mr. Paxton has again desired me to write for your accounts for heating 
the two Orchideae pits here, which you will be kind enough to send at your 
earliest convenience. 
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“ Mr. P, just shown me a letter in Glenny’s newspaper (sent him from 
the office), with his signature attached, which he complains of as conveying 
more than his opinion of it at any time would have warranted him to express. 
If the language published is precisely that made use of by me, which, to the 
best of my recollection, I doubt, Mr. Paxton had no more to do with it than 
deriniig me to write you a civil note for him, expressing his satisfaction at the 
working of the apparatus at that time, and to request your accounts. 

^ “ As a gentleman who has no desire to mislead, you will, perhaps, do Mr. 
Paxton the justice to publish this also. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

" John Penn, Esq. " Thomas Bailey.*" 

*^2^® adapted for a Comervative 71V/. — I turned with avidity to Mr. Scott’s 
Ijst ot plants adapted for a conservative wall, as published in your last Number ; 
but it was only to find that such a list as your correspondent Mr. Kent (p. 4^.) 
requires has still to be written. If a multiplicity of names be a merit, it 
IS asiiredly one that may be claimed for this list ; but when 1 mention that 
a wall ^ sev^n miles in length would be required to crowd the whole upon, 
you will agree, I think, that selection would be a far greater merit. The 
great number of species naturally precludes any approach to accuracy 'in 
classing them according to their comparative hardihood. We find Illicium 

• fioridanum (thoroughly hardy, and now in blossom here, after standing unpro- 
tected through the winter), Berbem erapetrilolia, and Mahonw Aquifolium 
(both tjnite hardy), Kerrifl japonica fl. pi,, Cotoneastcr microphylla and 
rotundifolia, A>ica australis, 6alvia aurea (now in blossom here, out unpro- 

♦ tected through the last winter), &c., all of which will stand in the open border 
or lawn without any protection, and Bign6n«« capreolata, &c,, which do not 
suflfer in the least against an ordinary wall, classed w'ith plants to which slight 
frost IS certain destruction. I wish 1 had the Chatsworth wall at my command 
for a few years, you should have a list then deduced solely from experience.— 
T. B, Surrey, May 5. 1841. 

Mr, Niven's Stove for variotts Purposes (see p. 234. and 49.). — Mr. Niven 
informs us that he feels reluctant to answer the objections or Cutius, unless 
that writer will give hi^r^al name. This wc hope Cutius will do, because dis- 
cussion on the subject of Mr. Niven’s article cannot fail to be useful. — Cond, 

Shrheli^ ofprapes, — The paragraph in p. 202. is the only one on this sub- 
ject that I think points out the real cause, except my own article in Vol. Xli., 
p. 494. I believe the cause to be too much moisture, with too little heat, as I 
never found early forced grapes subject to it.— D, Parks, Darfford Nursery, 
DartfQrn,May\2.m\. J 


Art. V. Qjueries and Ans'wers, 

3^Sk CavcndisJiit 
fruit of t 

high at the back, and 6 ft.^higll 

water. He also wishes to be informed whether ^l 4^t k 
one season, or whether, like that of the 

In a word, he wishes to be able to determine ^ 

bananas. — J. Ma^m . . 

shfcll be greatly obliged to any reader wtfo will send us an early answer 
foumled^on his own experience apd observation, above query, which is 
from a young fnend of ours pfho has just gone to his first situation as head 
gardener. — Cond, ♦ 


juerd jprinci- 
ky be had all 
ler to devote 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art, I. Oti the Philosophy of Manures. By R, Lymburn. . 

Since sending you the essay on Dr. Liebig’s Physiology applied 
to Agriculture, I have seen the different publications of Professor 
Daubeny of Oxford and Professor Johnstone of Durham on 
the same subject. Tlie philosophy of manures seems to have 
attracted the attention it so deservedly merits ; and, when 
brought so prominently forward by men who, notwithstanding 
their profound knowledge of theory, are yet so cautious as to 
wish every thing confirmed by actual experiment, we may well 
anticipate great results. The experiments instituted by Professor 
Daubeny, and those pointed out by Professor Johnstone as 
projier to be cotiducled by agriculturists themselves, should 
greatly lielp to enable theory to point out the true action taking 
place in the conversion of tlie various substances exhibited as 
manures into the food of the plant. Having already occupied so 
much room in your valuable periodical (p. 97.), I will confine 
myjelf in the present essay to the notice of those subjects not 
previously brought forward by Dr. Liebig, or on which the 
above professors seem not perfectly agreed. 

On the subject of Ammonia, Professor Daubeny remarks 
that, if we confine its source to that furnished by animals to 
plants, and if the plants which have furnished it to animals 
derived it from the atmosphere, either a superabundance must 
have originally existed in the atinospliere, and would, in that 
case, have been fatal to the then smaller quantity of plants, or 
there must be some other source of supplying the want of 
ammonia Vhich. increased population, and, consequently, cultiva- 
tion, have rendered necessary. This source he considers volcanic; 
and that ammonia is formed by that combustion in the bowels of 
the earth, which is infj^red from the - Observed escape of air 
from the earth, oeprivea of part of its oxygen. Water thus 
decomposed in the earth will yield both oxygen and hydrogen ; 
the former of which uniting tp carbon will form carbonic acid ; 
and the latter, or hydrogen in its free nascent state (as hydrogen 
and nitrogen unite most freely when newly set free), unites to 

1841. — VII. 3a Ser. 
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tlie nitrogen of the air, and forms ammonia. Aided by the 
pressure of the superincumbent strata, ammonia is thus gene- 
rated and emitted, like carbonic acid, from iissures in the earth. 
Sal ^ammoniac, or muriate of ammonia, is also largely formed, 
he says, among the lava currents recently ejected on the borders 
of lakes. Every particle of carbon and ammonia which now 
exists in plants and animals, he thinks, may have been originally 
evolved from the interior of our globe ; and being emitted so 
largely in the neighbourhood of volcanoes will account, he 
thinks, for the fertility of the lava soils around Naples, as 
noticed* by Dr. Liebig.* Whilst we reason, he says, that ani- 
mals are the source of nitrogen or ammonia to plants, while 
these very animals derive their nitrogen from plants, we are 
reasoning in a vicious circle ; as it brings us to the conclusion 
that plants must originally have obtained their food exclusively 
from inorganic matter, there being no animals then. The 
sources of nitrogen and carbonic acid, at least of their increase 
to meet the w’ants of increasing civilisation, are, therefore, the 
emissions of inorganic matter from the earth. On this head, in 
the former essay, I stated that nitrogen being partially, to a 
small extent, soluble in water, the nitrogen of the air might, 
perhaps, form part of that assimilated in the plant; and Pro- 
fessor Johnstone, in his first lecture, seems to lake the same 
view of the subject. Boussingault, the professor states, was of 
opinion that leguminous plants inhaled their nitrogen from 
the air. 

Professor Daubeny says, 50 gallons of gas tar and 70 lb. of 
gypsum will produce CO lb. of sulphate of ammonia, at the cost 
of only about Irf. per lb., not half the price of nitrate of soda; 
and where the carriage of gypsum is high, vitriol might be 
substituted. Where the coals contain much sulphur, there is 
likely to be sulphate, as well as carbonate, of ammonia in the gas 
tar. The professor, however, seems to be afraid that the mineral 
acids, especially if they are set free in quantities, and accumu- 
lated in the plant, will act deleteriously on the vegetable tissue; 
at all events, as stated -in jny former essay, the carbonate of 
ammonia, if washed into the soil in wet weather, or well diluted 
in water in dry weather (especially when the plants are in a 
growing state), will not suffer muchMoss; but, being dissblved in 
the water, which is capable of holding several times its own 
bulk in solution, w’ill be absorbed by the roots, ainl thus ‘lurnish 
both carbon and ammonia. The spiritsLof tarj,^ mixed with sand, 
«* 

♦ Mr. Allen, in his Mineralogy^ p. 190., aicintions that the hills of the 
Island of Lipari, of pumice rocks of volcanic origin, are very barren. Some 
fudher enquiries on this subject seem still needed : there appears much less 
alkali in the pumice that forms the hills, than in the obsidian which is found 
in the valleys. 
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and applied so successfully lately by Mr. McIntosh at Dalkeith, 
owed their effect to the ammonia ; which by the smell given off 
banished the insects, and, being absorbed by the roots, increased 
the vigour of the plants. I have lately seen powerful effects 
produced on onions, by sifting soot (a similar substance) on 
the beds in wet weather. In some instances, where the soot 
had not sufficed to go over the whole, the precise spot where 
the sifting stopped could be pointed out, by i!ie plants that 
had got none being at least one third less in bulk.* The car- 
bonate of ammonia, therefore, thougli very volatile, if judicio^sljL 
managed, should be a very safe and powerful manure; and it 
may be preserved hi liquid manures by keeping them cool, or by 
adding loam or charcoal powder where this cannot be done, to 
absorb afid retain the ammonia, and give it out againato the 
water of the soil. The method advised by Professor Johnstone, 
to dilute these manures in great quantities of water, and apply 
at different periods of the growth of the plant, points out the true 
theory of their action. Ammonia, Professor Daubeny says, in 
its caustic state, or unencumbered with acids, will kill plants, if 
confined in the air they are growing in, in the proportion of 1 
part in 100; hence we see the poisonous nature of fresh unfer- 
niented urine, unless very much diluted : when allowed to ferment, 
the free ammonia is mostly converted into carbonate, and not so 
dangerous unless in excess. The ammonia of the sulphates and 
muriates should, when decomposed, as they must be in the 
plant, liberate the ammonia in a free state, til^ again neutralised 
by the carbonic acid of the*plant, and be a further source of 
danger in employing those manures, viz. ammonia united to 
mineral acids in large quantities. 

On the necessity of Islitrogen, as affecting the strength of plants 
and animals, I have seen families of Irish labourers in this town, 
who, I was informed, made their sole food to consist of potatoes 
and salt three times a day, and, though not so large and weighty 
as those fed on more stimulating foot!, w^ere healthy active men. 
This food, I have been informed, is more exclusively prevalent 
in the inland districts of Ireland. The* stimulating qualities of 
nitrogen seem, therefore, more conducive to bulk than better 

All soots, however, are not beneficial. Having lateljr recommended soot 
as a dressing for onions to a friend in Stranraer, he said any time this had 
been doifC the whole crop had been destroyed. Peats are generally used 
there for fuel ; and though the bog they arc cut fitim is two miles from the 
sea, yet the ground slcffjes to iV^; and so great is the quantity of sea salt accu- 
mulated, that, where these peats are burned in cottages imperfectly finished, 
the soot collects on the joists, couples, rafters, and other wood-work of the 
house ; and, in wet weather, so great is the quantity of salt contained in the 
soot, that it d^iquesces with the moisture (not rain) of the air, and drops in 
salt (not acid) globules of water. This should convince those who have so 

frequently denied that salt is carried to any distance inland. 

• — 
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health. Manures, therefore, abounding in nitrogen exclusively, 
as nitrates of soda and potash, should increase the plant more 
by stimulating the tissue to expand in bulk, and abound more in 
soft mucilage than ripened starch; unless where there is a due 
proportion of carbon already in the soil, and where light and- 
heat are found in sufficient quantity to elaborate the food of the 
plant. 

A stimulating food will stimulate the action of the organs, 
and may cause greater results from the same quantity of 
-fticd. The animal increases in bulk, not according to the 
quantity of food swallowed, but according to the •activity of the 
digestive and absorbent system (the stomach and lacteals), and 
assimilating organs. In like manner, the greater activity of the 
absorbent and assimilating system of plants siiould produce 
more food, if the carbon and other constituents are present; 
but it should be on land otherwise rich, and mixed with 
other manures, that ammonia or nitrogen should produce its 
full effect. The action of the nitrates has been stated by some 
as being stimulating on the matters in the soil, or, ratlier, they 
seem to mean helping to reduce the vegetable matter in the soil, 
as lime ; but this the nitrates cannot do till separated from the 
nitric acid, which neutralises them, perhaps by being decomposed 
in the plant, and again excreted. Their principal benefit, in the 
first place, is likely to arise from furnishing nitrogen, a stimulat- 
ing food, to the plant ; and they should, as before observed, be 
mixed with othai^ manures, or applied U) otherwise rich land, to 
produce their full and proper effect. Mr. Locke, gardener to 
Archibald Hamilton, £sq., of lioselle, informs me that these 
manures have been largely experimented on, in various ways, 
l>oth on the farm aiid in the garden at Roselle this year ; and 
to ‘ the public spirit of that gentleman we are likely to be 
indebted for some interesting information on this head. 

Professor Daubeny seems still doubtful as to the truth of the 
theory of the Excretions of Plants by the Roots ; and Professor 
Lindley lately, in the Chronicle^ seems to participate in the same 
opinion. I mentioned in my former essay that I considered 
the decreasing quantity of alkali in wheat, as it ripened, a proof 
of the excretory theory being correct. If we allow^ that the 
roots imbibe every thing soluble* in water, which is now gene- 
rally conceded *, we must admit that much will be taken up which 
cannot be assimilated in the plant; much, also, bf what is capa- 
ble of being assimilated, when in certain proportions, will often 
« 

♦ Carbonic acid will pass through some membranes, as bladders, that will 
not allow hydrogen to pass; and spirits of wine and water are similarly 
siiuat^. A diswiminating power has been inferred in the tissue of the 
spongiole from this; but all substances fairly dissolved, not suspended only, 
^ in water, should pass along with the wa1;pr. 
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he found in excess; and how is tins excess and superfluous 
matter to be got rid of? Water, and even acids, may be 
evaporated ; but how will lime and other alkalies and earths be 
expelled, unless by excretion? If silicate of potash, for in- 
stance, is in greater quantity in the water absorbed by pFants 
than they require, it must be again returned. If we admit any 
of these are excreted, we must allow a general excretory power ' 
of all soluble substances when in excess ; otherwise plethora 
would be produced, if the •excess were deposited and not extri- 
cated. 

On the views entertained by Professor Liebig, of the Cafbon 
of Plants being exclusively got from the atmosphere by the 
leaves, and only the fixed ingredients by the roots, Professor 
Daubeny, at p. 65., seems to lean to the contrary opinion. 
Professor DeCandolle, in his Vegetable Physiology^ lately trans- 
lated and published in the GardeneVs Gazette^ says that leaves, 
and all the epidermis of plants, will, under certain circumstances, 
absorb nutriment, as will animals sometimes by the skin (life 
has sometimes been preserved for a time by immersion in 
soups) ; but he altogether repudiates the idea of plants drawing 
the principal part of their food from the air. Dr. Carpenter, in 
his excellent work lately published on Comparative Physiology, 
says that the lower orders of plants, as ^'Igm, &c., are like 
some of the lower orders of animals, altogether composed of an 
absorbent substance on the whole surface ; but, in the higher 
orders* of plants and animals, he considers the absorbent surface 
as confined to the newly ibmed spongioles of the roots, and the 
lacteal absorbent vessels of the animal. The principal part of the 
cari)on of plants, however, he considers, is derived from the atmo- 
sphere, by the leaves inhaling it by the greeq parts or by the sto- 
mata, as in respiration. Carbonic oxide may be thus inhale^, as 
well as carbonic acid. The opinions of theorists appear very unde- 
cided on this subject. As I stated in my former essay. Dr. Liebig 
considers the young plant to get its carbon jtrincipally by the roots, 
but to lose this power as it advances in age; though without 
slating how the constantly renewed yoiyig spongioles, always in 
the growing season presenting a newly formed absorbing surface, 
possessing all the vital energy inherent in newly formed tissue, 
can evtTlose the property -of conveying all the constituents of 
the food of plants. On this subject I enlarged so much 
before,^' that I, have not opportunity to say much now. I still 
hold by the opinion, that practice canndt be so far wrong in 
burying such quantities of carbon in the earth. Manure spread 
on the ground, though ift great measure preserved by the carbon 
being washed into the soil by rain, has not produced the same 
effect ns that buried to a moderate depth, not out of the action 
of the heat and air. From the great quantity of carbpnic acid 

•z 3 „ 
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formed in the earth by eremacausis, or the slow action of the 
oxygen of the air ; from its being soluble in such large quantity 
in the water of tlie soil, aided by the absorbent powers of the 
particles of soil themselves; from its known specific gravity, 
inclining it to accumulate in greatest quantity at the surface of 
the ground ; and from the action of every shower of rain in 
washing all the gaseous iSfubstances of the air, soluble in water, 
into the soil, carbonic acid should abound much more in the 
soil than the air. All gaseous and fluid substances have a 
tendency to mix together to a certain extent, from a weaker or 
stronger affinity that they have for one another^ though this 
affinity may not always reach the amount* of what is called 
chemical. At the head of this list stands the affinity between 
the oxygen and nitrogen of the air, which is still a matter of 
dispute, whether chemical or not. Oil has a very slight affinity 
for water, yet it may be mixed to a certain extent; but heat will 
again lessen this weak affinity, and the lighter oil will swim on 
the top. Agitation is sufficient to loosen some very weak affini- 
ties. Carbonic acid has a pretty strong affinity for atmospheric 
air, as it has been found on high mountains ; but this weak 
affinity is liable to be disturbed both by heat and agitation. It 
rises also very slowly in the atmosphere. In Mr. Dalton’s ex- 
periments, a phial of atmospheric air was inverted, with the 
mouth open, over an open phial of carbonic acid, the external 
air being excluded : at the end of one hour no trace of carbonic 
acid was found in the upper phial, and it was three hours’ before 
it could be said* to be found to hftVe afisen plentifully among 
the atmospheric air. When the experiment is reversed, and 
the air phial below, the carbonic acid goes to the bottom at 
once ; and though Jiydrogen will go down through carbonic 
acid, it is only from its superior affinity. On all these accounts, 
and for the reasons stated in our former essay, on the supe- 
rior growth of trees divested of their buds to those divested 
of their fibres, &c., I still adhere to my old-fashioned opinions, 
till 1 can see better reasons for changing. 

Dr. Carpenters opinions on the Causes of Reproduction or 
fruitfulness in animals ancf plants are different from those of 
Professor Liebig- The latter supposed it to be caused by 
accumulation of nutriment. Dr. Carpenter sup}7oses‘'t«vo anta- 
gonist principles in living beings: one nutritive^ causing the 
animal or plant to increase in bulk; the othar rcpr&tiuctwe^ 
which begins to act ohly when the other has come to maturity; 
and that this maturity is sooner arrived at in^starved plants and 
poorly fed people, who have generally ‘more and healthier off- 
spring than the rich. This opinion certainly agrees more with 
observation than that of Dr. Liebig ; but the antagonist princi- 
ples ai'e o!\ly imaginary,, and we see no reason why poverty 
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should be required to be brought forward as the cause of fruits 
fulness* Poor people, who are diseased or unsound^ in their 
general health, will have diseased ofl&pring also ; it can only be 
the labourer, whom necessary exercise, plain, wholesome food, 
and freedom from excessive care, have furnished with a lieSlthy 
and vigorous body, who can produce a healthy offspring. Plants 
also differ from animals, in every pltint being a congeries or* 
system of individuals, and not a single isolated being ; every 
joint, every bud can be converted into a separate existence ; and 
it seems to depend on the (juality of footl furnished, whether this 
bud shall regiain on the plant, and produce an extension of tRe 
system, or be perlected into the form of a seed, the germ of a 
new system of individuals. 

Experiments on the Germination of Seeds, quoted some time 
ago in this Magazine from the Annals of Philosophic^ I think, as 
made by a Mr. Taylor, and lately brought forward by Dr. 
Horner in the Chronicle^ show that the different rays of the 
spectrum have very different effects in furthering germination : 
the violet, or deoxidising, end of the spectrum having a power- 
ful effect in furthering germination ; the red, or oxidising, end 
destroying it altogether. This is a further proof of the benefit 
of alkalies in germination. In niy essay on that subject in the 
Magazine for 1 838, and in the review of the Theorp of Horti^ 
cuUiire last year, I stated that the experiments of M. Maltuen, 
on seeds placed at the negative, or alkaline, pole of a battery 
furthering germination, and tlte reverse at the positive pole, had 
led him to try the geruiinalion of seeds in ))lii£tls of alkalies and 
acicls, which produced the same results as the violet and red 
rays above quoted. The violet, or deoxidising, ray, the negative, 
or alkaline, pole of a galvanic wire, and the^ exhibiting of alkalies 
themselves, are apparently different ways of arriving at thejsame 
result, but are all conducted on one principle. Tlie presence of 
oxygen causes acidity, and the separation of it produces an 
alkaline state of the substance acted on ; the violet ray and the 
negative pole are therefore alkaline, the red ray and the positive 
pole acid. Either of the methods will? therefore, if in equal 
quantity, produce the same result. *I formerly stated that X^had 
used lime as a cheap alkali, and as its being further useful in 
withdravi^ng a portion of the carbon necessary to be withdrawn 
in reducing the starch, the food of the young plants, to a solu- 
ble staite. I there mentioned the result of the application, which 
was sufficient to confirm me in the correctness of the principle. 

I have had no seed of the same description since to operate on ; 
in fact, it is difficult to Say w’hen it is in a fit state, how far the 
moisture necessary to preserve the excitability, or life, of the 
tissue in the young embryo may be withdrawn, before death, or 
the loss of excitability, ensues. After this, every stimulus ap- 
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Art. II. Notice of a Visit to Whitfield. By J. B. W* 

Wbitfield^ the seat of E. B. Clive, Esq., M. P., is about seven 
south-west of Hereford, on the skirt of tlie rich valley 
through which the beautiful river Wye flows. Although 
standing on elevated ground, the views from the house towards 
the east and west are limited by intervening hills, but in a 
northern direction the fine valley of the Wye is partially seen ; 
towards the south, also, a pretty peep is obtained along the park, 
WTiich on one side is bounded by a beautiful oak wood that 
covers a long ridge, and has an exceedingly good effect when 
viewed from any part of the grounds. The house is of brick, 
small, but very neat, and apparently kept in the best order. 
There are rather extensive grounds, through which the ap- 
proach road descetids to the house, a defect which in this case 
could not be remedied without altering the whole arrangement. 
Another fault in these grounds is the tasteless disposition of the 
trees and shrubs, which have evidently been stuck about without 
any consideration of their future effect. At the entrance to the 
grounds, the road passes through a grove of lanky forest trees, 
of the commonest kinds ; w hich, on the one side of the road, serve 
no purpose except a partial concealment of the house and lawn, 
and are in themselves extremely unsightly. On the south front, 
a portion is separated from the lawn by an iron fence : this part 
contains a fewvbeds forflow^ers, and some ornamental shrulys; arid 
being several feci higher than the p»rk, itdbrms a sort of terrace 
on that side. Unfortunately, however, a farm road passes close 
beneath the boundary, in full view of the window’s of the livitig- 
rooms. A pond on^ the north front, partially hidden by trees 
and shrubs, has probably a pretty effect from the upper windows. 

The kitchen-garden is a short distanc.^ from the house; it is 
situated in a sheltered spot, and has the advantage of sloping 
gently to the south ; but the soil is a very strong clay, and j?on- 
sequently not well adapted for a garden. On entering from the 
pleasure-ground, through the north w’all of the kitchen-garden, 
there are three plant-houses'; the central one an upright-fronted 
greenhouse in the old style, and the two wings neat and well 
contrived structures, lately built under the directioh «of Mr. 
Wood, the gardener. In one of these there is a stage, in the 
other a bark-bed for forcing flowers. In front of these 4iouses 
an uncommonly large* maiden-hair tree is growing, which I 
judged to be upwards of 20 ft. high, and neafiy 4? ft. in circum- 
ference at the largest^part of the trunk. A broad walk goes 
down the middle of the garden, with a flower border on each 
side, backed by an iron espalier rail, much of the same plan as 
that figured and described by Mr. Booth in this Magazine. 
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This walk leads to a slip in which *are several vineries and a 
peach-house. In the vineries the snccessional system of, training 
is practised, and I understand they grow superior grapes. The 
melon-ground, and the space for common fruits, are on the -east 
side of the kitchen-garden, where, also, it is intended to build a 
brick wall for the cultivation of the Flemish pears. Some of the 
treliising described and recommended by me in this Magazine* 
has lately been set up, but with iron cross pieces instead of wood. 
Both Mr. Wood and Mr. Smith of Gariistone disapprove of 
these trellises ; alleging that, as the fruit always hangs in the 
shade beneath the trellis, it does not acquire its proper fldVouT. 

Jan, 20. JSiO. 


Art. III. Burning of Soils, as a Means of improving*them. 

By John Fish. 

Some soils are greatly improved by burning. In the North of 
Scodund this has become quite a trade. A three-edged spade 
is used, with a handle 9 ft. in length . and a cross head-piece 3 ft. 
in breadth. This is used for pushing forward, principally by 
the thighs. The Uirf is turned over 1 ft. in width, to the depth 
of 2 or 3 inches. When the turfs are somewhat dried, they are 
‘piled up in heaps, and burnt upon the ground. The richness 
imparted will depend upon the cju.ality and quantity of the ashes. 
They should not be burnt too much, as it destroy their good- 
ness. Those which calcine freely are consiilppetTbest. Burning 
in small heaps is preferable to large ones. As soon as the ashes 
are cold, they should be spread equally over the ground (with 
tlw exception of the places where the heaps stand), and ploughed 
in immediately. Frequent ploughing anti harrowing should be 
given, until the necessary depth and texture are obtained for 
the intended crop. What escapes the harrow should be well 
broken with wooden mallets. 

As soon as the crop is cleared, the ground should be ploughed 
again, and exposed to the atmosphere. Lands Improved by these 
means generally prove productive /orn number of years. The 
soils most benefited are strong clays, and those containing an 
excess of inert vegetable matter. The carbonaceous matter con- 
tained* in the ashes is more beneficial to the crop than the 
vegetable fibre from which it was produced, as the injurious acid 
is destroyed by burning. In a situation I have lived in the soil 
of the garden w^s a strong adhesive clay. A piece of this I had 
thrown up in December, in ridges, to thp depth of 24 ft., laying 
it a little hollow to form a cavity underneath each ridge, and in 
this there was no diflBculty, as the pieces might be built with like 
stones. In this cavity some cinders and small coals were placed 
and fire set to them in March. This was spread out as ^n as 
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burne(]> iind dug over. In April it was trenched, mixing a 
quiinltity of road and drift sand during the process ; and by the 
beginning of May it was in a fit slate to receive seeds of any de- 
scription. It was thrown into beds 4 ft. wide. The beds were 
raked both before and after sowing, the operator standing in the 
alleys between them, as I considered it injurious to set a foot 
upon the beds. This was sown with carrots, five rows in tlie 
bed, and a beautiful crop produced, better than had been seen 
for ten years previously. 

Exotic Nurscty^ King's Road^ May 22. 1841. 


Akt. IV. Snails and Slu^s considered with reference to Horticulture, 

By J. G. 

The only swfl/7 which interests the gardener is the Helix aspersa 
of naturalists ; for that which they have named the garden snail 
(H. hortensis) is rather a field than a garden species, /rhe 
former is much the larger of the two, and has a dull shell, 
marked with three faint mottled brow^nish bands, and a white 
rim round the aperture; while the shell of the latter is«glossy, 
distinctly banded with vivid colours, and the oral rim is brown. 

The slugs which frequent the garden are, the Z/imax agrestis, 
L, cinereus, and L, iiter. The L, agrestis is the commonest, of 
a greyisl) colour, and from^in. to 2 in. long; the L, cinereus is, 
on the con trarj:,^ from 3 in. to 5 in. in length, of a greyish or 
dusky colour, with *(larker spots and stripes; and the Z. uter 
is easily known by the jet black and wrinkled skin of its back. 

Snails and slugs agree generally in shape and in their otl^r 
characteristics; but the body of the snail is protected with a 
shell,, while the slug is naked. They have four tentacula placed 
in front of the head, and which, by a singular process of in- 
version, can be drawn entirely within it : the superior pair are 
always the longest, and they carry near the tips, but a little on 
one side, each a small eye, by wliich the animals distinguish 
objects nigh at hand ; with the inferior pair they feel and try 
the road which they have tb travel. Between and under this 
pair is situated the mouth, guarded by two swollen lips, in which, 
perhaps, the sense of taste may res.Ule. The mouth Ss^armed 
above with a semilunar horny jaw, placed transversely, and 
having its outer or cutting edge furnished w'ith ope or saveral 
serratures. Within th6 mouth, stretched upon a protuberant, 
fleshy, buccal mass, the tongue is laid, shapdd somewhat like 
the bowl of a spoon, and consisting of a thin membrane reticu- 
lated in a manner so exquisitely regular and minute, that no one 
can examine it without admiration ; so that we recommend it as 
a microscopic object to those who are fond of that instrument. 
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On the'right side, or neck, (‘f the slug and snail there are three 
apertures. “ The largest, which is the respiratory orifice, is situ- 
ated at the edge of the shield : the second is at the posterior 
and upper margin of this first orifice; it is the anus : the Jthird 
is either placed directly under the pulmonary opening, or imme- 
diately 'behind the upper tentaculum ; it is the exit for the organs^ 
of generation.’^ {Nunnely.) 

The skin is soft, and lubricated with a viscid mucus, which is 
secreted most copiously when the animals are in motion, and, 
running down on the ground, it serves to smooth the waj^ and 
leaves a glistening track behind, which may lead to the discovery 
of their retreats. They are strictly gasteropodous, crawling at a 
slow pace on the flat sole which constitutes their foot and belly; 
This foot is very muscular, and all its fibres aid in the act of 
locomotion ; but progression is principally performed by a paii: 
of muscles which extend from the tail to the fore part, running 
along the middle of theToot. On opening the cloaks, they are 
seen projecting on the interior surface of the foot as two raised 
lines, larger before than behind. By putting a slug into a bottle 
partly filled with water, the regular contractions^of these longi- 
tudinal muscles may be distinctly seen, recalling to recollection 
the apt comparison of Swammerdam — following each other 
like the waves and billows of the sea.” 

'J^'liese animals are hermaphrodite and oviparous. They de- 
posit their eggs under clods of ea#th, loose stones, or in the 
ground, in which the parent digs with its fo«^p''1icircular hole, 
about I in. deep, Tl)e eggs vary from twelve to thirty in 
number; they are w'hite, oval or round, about the size of a com- 
iflon shot, with a smooth soft skin, which is entirely membranous 
in the slugs, but in the snails contains imfumerable minute cal- 
careous grains always in a crystalline state, and usually of a 
rhomboidal figure. They are, in ordinary seasons, hatched in 
about three weeks after being laid, but the time is regulated 
much by temperature, so that in cold seasons it is greatly re- 
tarded. The young issue from the egg in the likeness of iheir 
parents, active, and furnished witU evfiry organ ; and the young 
snails have even then a shell fitting their size and strength. 

To^wjiat length of years the life of a snail or slug is prolonged 
has not been determined. * From our own observations, we con- 
clude that the shell of the snail is usually completed before the 
termination bf the second year, when t^^e animal may be said to 
have reached n^iturlty. It is a gross error to suppose that the 
marks on the shell, which indicate tl>ci» successive stages of its 
growth, indicate also the tenant’s age ; every space between 
two such marks being said to be formed in one season. This is 
not the case. These creatures are very patient of injury, recover- 
ing after the cruelest wounds ; and they are capable of repairing 
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their broken shells, and of reproducin^such parts of their body as 
may have been cut away in the perils to which they are exposed. 
In winter they retire under stones and clods, or into crevices 
of w^lls. The slugs become merely less active and more hebetous 
than usual, but the snails properly hybernate ; and to protect 
^them from annoyance during this dead sleep, of a winter’s con- 
tinuance, they seal up the'a()ertures of their shells with a horny 
membrane. 

[The natural uses of tlie snail appear to be, to serve as food 
for rtptiles, birds, and the smaller quadrupeds, such as foxes, 
badgers, weasels, hedgehogs, &c. The blackbird and thrush 
are remarkably fond of them ; and may be seen flying off‘ with 
snails in their bills, and breaking the shells against stones or the 
branches of trees. There is some apparent reason for sup- 
posing that the worm is more useful than injurious to plants, 
but none that we know of as far as respects the snail. 

The snail retires under the cover of foliage or some other pro- 
tection from the sun and dry air during the day, and comes 
abroad to feed during the night, after rain, or when the weather 
is cloudy. It selects, in preference, tender seedling plants, or 
the leaves of maturer plants which have become tender and 
somewhat sweet by incipient decay. Snails are very fond of 
greasy matter, and where a snail has been killed by crushing, 
its remains atracts numbers to feed on it. About the end of 
autumn, whe»<|ie weather begins to grow cold, the snail retires 
into sheltered places, where it will be protected from the weather 
during the winter. Where there are evergreens, such as the box 
or the ivy, it resorts to them ; or if tljese are wanting, it will retire 
under loose stones, or rubbish of any kind, such as branches, 
spray, leaves, or litter; and, if no other covering presents itself, it 
has a power of burying itself in soil not too hard on the surface. 

Whatever has been said of the habits of the snail will apply to 
those of the slug; and the natural enemies and uses of the two 
animals are exactlv the same. 

To destroy snails in gardens, the only effectual mode is hand- 
picking, either in the evening or early in the morning, or 
immediately after rain. Empty flower-pots, reversed and dis- 
tributed over the surface, if an opening is left on the side, by 
making a small depression in the soil, will attract a great number 
of snails ; and the more so, if some greased cabbage leawes be 
placed under the pots. Jn the course of the autumn, winter, and 
early in the spring, all their hiding-places shduld be searched, 
and the animals takerf out and destroyed by crushing, or by 
giving them to swine, which are said to be very fond of them. 
Hedgehogs and weasels, being their natural enemies, may be 
kepi in gardens ; and poultry which do not scratch, such as 
t^e turkey, ducks, &c., maybe admitted occasionally; though 
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1)0 mode of subduing the snail but liand-picking is to be de- 
pended on. 

Slugs in gardens are destroyed with less labour than snails ; 
because, their bodies being comparatively unprotected, they^are 
liable to be operated on by any caustic or bitter liquid as readily 
as worms. Cabbage leaves in a state of incipient decay, with 
the side which is to be placed next tKe soil rubbed over with 
greasy matter of any kind, or even with the bruised bodies of 
recently killed slugs, distributed over any surface, will attract 
them in great numbers during the nights ; and if the blades are. 
examined every morning, and the slugs which are foundT de- 
stroyed, the piece ‘of ground so treated will soon be freed from 
them. Pea haulm being very sweet when in a state of incipient 
decay, forms a powerful attraction to slugs ; and if handfuls of 
it are distributed over a piece of ground in the same manner as 
cabbage leaves, the little heaps of haulm may be examined 
every morning, and the slugs^ shaken from them, and then de- 
stroyed by watering with lime-water. Thin slices of turnips or 
potatoes, placed under inverted empty flower-pots, form an excel- 
lent attraction, as do the dead bodies of slugs themselves, some 
parts, or the whole of which are greedily devoured by the living 
animals. Where slugs are very abundant in a soil not covered 
with plants so large as to shelter them, as for example, with 
rising seeds, the slugs may be destroyed by watering the soil 
thoroughly with lime-water or tobacco- water, late in the evening 
or early in the morning. Abundance of water ^^h^tfUTbe applied, 
in order that it may siflk intb the soil, which tne slugs penetrate 
1 ft. or more in depth, according to its state of pulverisation. 
Quicklime has been laid round plants to protect them from 
snails and slugs, but it soon becomes milek and of no use as a 
protection. Coal ashes and saw'dust annoy slugs by sticking to 
their feet, but they will not be deterred by this annoyance so 
effectually as to starve for want of food. Soot is also a great 
annoyance to slugs ; but, to keep them from a plant, it requires 
to be frequently and liberally renewed. “ A stout, coarse, horse- 
hair line, such as is used for hanging oiothes out to dry, coiled 
round the stems of wall-fruit trees, and stretched along the wall 
will operate as a protection to the fruits from both snails and 
slugs, irt Sonsequeiice of the bristly surface presented to them, 
and which they shrink from encountering. Care, must, of course 
be taken that they do not get under it.” [Penny Cyc.^ Limax.) 

No gardener ought to rest content witfi merely protecting his 
plants or fruits fr^ snails or slugs; because, while they are in 
the garden, as they must live, if they are debarred from attacki 
one plant they will only have recourse to another* N 
short of extermination, therefore, ought to 
he m^y accomplish by enticirtg the target* pots, 
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or under cabbage leaves or liaulin> and soaking thoroughly 
with lime-water thA soil which he supposes to contain young 
sjligs or ^gs.} 
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AEt* Ve Nf^ice ^ a simpU Mode of taking the Height of Trees. 

Cocnniunicated by J. Be W« 

Divide a square staff (a 49.) of about 7 or 8 feet in length 
into feet and inches, for the convenience of measuring the dis- 
*Iance between the place of observation and the 
tree, or taking any other dimensions. Upon pne 
4lide of this staff, at a commodious distance from 
the bottom, fix a rectangular board (c def) whose 
length {d e) is exactly equal to twice its breadth 
(c d) which breadth may be about 4 or 5 inches. 

At c and d fix sights, or small iron pins, and also 
oXg and making d g and g e each equal to c d. 

Then, when the top of a tree is seen through 
the sights at c and g, the tree’s heigiit is equal to 
3^oor distance from its bottom added to the height 
of vour eye; but if seen through the sights at c 
and e, its height is equal to twice your distance 
from its bottom, adding the same height as be- 
fore. In making an observation with this in- 
strument, hM^ijght to be fixed perpendicularly 
to the horizonT^^icb may be done by* means 
of a plummet suspended from m. In tal|lbg the 
alBtude of a tree growing upon an inclined plane, 
voA must endeavour to make your observations 
Som a place upon a level with the bottom of 
htee. If this cannol^he dune, direct the ho- 
iWEontal sights at c and d towards the lower part 
of the tree, and let your assistant make a mark 
upon it; than find the height of the tree alwve 
«At$,fnark, as before, to which add the distance of 
tile Df|ark frotn the ground,'* which must, in this " 

oe <»ns1t^ed the height of the eyp, and p, ^ 
tl^ cqju will be the height of the tr^. xeanrt^f 'me:, 

Jim 10. Ifiil. < 
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surface is nearly level, an(i somewhat lower than the adjoining 
public road, though it admits of a certain degree of drainage. 

In forming a design for laying out this piece of ground, we 
havp adopted the geometrical style, as most suitable to all the 
given circumstances ; and, in order to render it as open and airy 
as the situation will admit, we have introduced very few tall trees. 
All the best part of the soil w^e have directed to be laid on the 
surface of what is to form the kitchen-gardens and orchard ; and 
the flower-garden, or rather American garden, is formed into a 
sunk panel, surrounded by an elevated terrace walk, from 
which the descent is by four flights of steps. The sloping sides 
of the terrace, and also the four triangular ft)rms in the panel, 
are supposed to be of turf. The outer row of beds, of a semi- 
circular form, are intended for annuals and China roses ; the six 
beds in the interior for rhododendrons, azaleas, kalmias, and 
similar American and peat-earth shrubs ; and the six small beds 
in the angles for Magnolm macroph5dla, tripetala, acumimita, 
auriculata, conspicua, and Soulangerbzfl. 

The trees on each side of the entrance are chiefly fruit trees, 
and hence we have called it the orchard, with some hollies of 
different kinds, box, and yew intermixed. The walls which sur- 
round the kitchen-gardens are planted with fruit trees, the 
bottom of the border being rendered impervious to their roots 
by brick rubbish ; and the wall which surrounds the terrace is 
planted with creepers, climbers, and roses, and with other plants 
requiring ti!ls*protection of a wall, or improved by it, such as 
Cratae'gus me^rfeuna, Cydonia sinensis,* Zaurus nobilis, Mag- 
noba grandiflora and its dillerent varieties, Magnol/V/ purpurea, 
Salisbiir/flf fldianlifdlia, ^mygdalus incfma, yi'rbutus ylnilrachne, 
Berheris dulcis, Ce/Jiiolhus aziireus, Chirnonanthus fragrans, and 
vaqous others. The soil of both the kitchen-garden and orchard 
will be rendered light by burnt lumps of clay intermixed with it 
in a state of powder; and that of the flow'er-garden rendered fit 
for American plants by a mixture of sand and peat. 

The great object has been to lay out and plant this place in 
such a manner as to admit of its being kept in good order at 
very little expense. For tliis reason the edgings to all the walks 
are of brick moulded on purpose, and the platibrm on which the 
bouse stands, and all the walks throughout both gardens, are 
proposed to be paved with asphalte. Two grand sources of 
labour, and w»hen neglected of an appearance of disorder and 
slovenliness, are thns'avoided ; and the labour may be still farther 
lessened by planting the steep slopes of the terrace, and the four 
triangles,, which are proposed to be in turf, with box; which, in- 
stead cMMuiring to be mown at least twelve times in the course 
of thjfipmr, need not be mown or clipped more than once. Box 
thus^iiisetl as a substitute for turf cannot be walked on ; but in 
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such situations as the turf is showif in, in this design, walking 
on it is not contemplated. 

By these arrangements, though this plot of ground contains in 
all above ten acres, it is presumed, as there is no glass, that it 
might be kept in order by two men. 


Aut. VII. The Landscape-Gardening F, L. von Sckdl of Munich, 
Translated from the German for the Gardener s Magazine.*' 

I. General Observations on the Modem Natural Sti/le of Gardenings tvUh some 
llemarks on the Ancient St/mmetrical Sti/le, 

1. ALTHOUGii the present style of gardening is, for the greater 
part, governed by the rules of art, it no longer resenrtbles that 
of former times, when all the forms it exhibited were obliged to 
be regulated by the strictest laws of uniformity. 

Nature is the model for the present style of gardening ; 
her very various and innumerable scenes which ornament the 
earth^s surface now adorn our gardens, without the smallest 
trace of a slavish imitation being necessary. Art is now in 
unison with these natural scenes in producing many of the land- 
scapes in our gardens, and which, when arranged with taste, 
foi m a pleasing whole ; and this w hole, rich in the assemblage 
of many foreign trees, shrubs, and flowers, and ornamented 
with the ancient and modern styles of architecture, forms a 
garden, in which Nature displays her festivtf^attire, and which 
cannot be seen beyond its limits. 

2. It is not my intention to make a full comparison between 
the ancient geometric and the present natural styles of garden- 
ing, because, in that case, I should only beVepeating what many 
authors have said before me I have only to observe tha*t the 
natural garden, besides being in far better taste than the ancient 
geometric style, is much less expensive, l)oth in its formatioa 
and future management; and is also much more ^useful than 
the ancient artistical gardens, as may be seen from what 
follows. • 

S, The piece of ground intended for such a geometric gar- 
den musfc in the first place, be levelled at great expense, if 
nature has adorned it with* hill and valley ; those trees which 
do not stand in rows must be felled ; and the winding brooks 
melamorphosc^d into straight canals; whereas the present state 
of gardening gratefully receives and makes use of these and 
all Ollier natural gifts and beauties. 

The old symmetrical style of gardening, however, such as 
was exemplified in the gardens spoken of by Curtius and 
Strabo, in the gardens of Alcinous, and in that of the younger 
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Pliny, has its advantages, aiid ought not, therefore, to be entirely 
set aside. 

Majestic avenues, when laid out in the spirit of Le Notre, in 
large proportions, in populous cities, for public promenades, in 
which an artistical and suitable uniformity is preserved ; or those 
forming an approach to a palace, not only present an imposing 
'scene of splendour and luxury, but constitute a part of the lordly 
domain which the inhabitant devotes to the exercise and social 
intercourse of his guests. Thus, the pedestrian may walk about 
as he pleases in such long unvaried avenues without the ne- 
cessity of turning his eyes to either side, which he is generally 
tempted to do in the case of serpentine walks, jind by this means 
loses the aspect of the assembled w hole. 

4. The geometric style of gardening is also of unavoidable 
application in botanic gardens, nurseries, in flower and kitchen- 
gardens, and in orchards, liegular forms only are applicable 
lor such gardens, because they only are generally suitable for 
their object. 

5. In other respects, it is scarcely credible how such a taste 
in gardening, which displayed so many trifling and unnatural 
forms, could have existed, and be even followed and admired lor 
centuries. How is it possible that the educated man could so 
long cherish and applaud this artistical style of gardening, on 
comparing it with nature to which it fundamentally belongs ? 
[It formed a contrast to nature, and was ji mark of art and 
refinement.]**''^J1iat an opposite impression must the prepos- 
terously ornamen??tl box parterres, av it h their edges cut to the 
shape of walls, and the mutilated trees which the shears never 
permitted to bring forth their blossoms, have produced, in com- 
parison with those trees of a free and natural growth, which 
unfolded their beautiful and romantic forms, and seemed to 
rejoice in their blossoms and fruit. A tree, according to the 
ancient geometric style of gardening, as Schiller says, ‘Minist 
conceal its organic nature, so that art may display itself in its 
natural body. It must give up its beautiful substantial form for 
a spiritless mass of uniformity, and its light waving growth for 
an appearance of solidity, stich as can only be desirable in stone 
walls.” 

6. The contrast is equally great between an architectural an£ 

a natural waterfall, or between a basin or canal regularly sur- 
rounded by hewn freestone, and a free and unrestrained patural 
brook, of which Bernis, as beautifully as truly, thus expresses 
himself: — ‘ n 

“ fJe ruisscaijr, Taraour de Zephire, 

|Qui du voile des cieux rcflechissoit I’azure, 

Et de Flore autrefois cnibellissoit rempire, 

Captif dans un biissin de niarbre, ou de porphyr, 

N’est plus si clair, ni si pur. 
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Esclave do I’art, qui i’cnchainc, 

Dans £a prison su 2 )erbe, ii serpcnte avec peine ; 

Libre autrefois dans ses longues erreurs, 

11 ‘cmbrassoit, il arosoit, la plaine, 

Et donnoit en fuyant la vie a mille flciirs.”* 

7. But this comi^arison of beautiful nature did as little to se^ 
aside the stiff style of gardening as either Bacon or Milton in his 
inimitable description of Paradise, the beautiful descriptions of 
the gardens of Armida, or the directions laid down by Ad- 
dison and Pope. It was reserved for Kent alone to venture on. 
the first celebrated transition of laying out gardens according to 
the laws of nature ; and he was soon followed by the most dis- 
tinguished writers on the subject, such as Home, Mason, 
Whately, Chambers, Watelet, Gilpin, Burke, Hirschfeld, 
De Lille, Repton, &c., who also so much supported this new 
and natural style of gardening by their numerous writings, that 
it became, at least in Europe, the most prevailing style in use. 
In order to prove tlie difliculty of setting aside the ancient style 
of gardening, and replacing it by the natural, true, and beau- 
tiful style, I refer my readers to the first volume of the Art (yf 
Gardcnin^<, by Hirschfeld, in quarto, in which this subject is 
faithfully, historically, and very ably treated. 

( To be continued !, ) 


Art. VIIL Arhoriculinral Notices 

Coniferec, 

The penduhm Larch in the garden at Ilcnham, in Suflblk, was purchased of a 
nprseryman about the year 1800, being then one or two years old. At the 
height of eight feet it spreads horizontally, without the aid of lU’tificial means. 
About thirty years since supports became ncces^ry. The main branches, 
extending north and south, foriii a covered way more than 80 ft. in length, and 
IG ft. in widtli ; a third braiicli extends westerly about 8 ft. ; a gravel walk being 
under the tree ; on the eastern side it forms a perfect curtain to the ground, 
and the same on the w'cstcrn side. It is in great beauty froJii the 1 st of Mi*y 
till the middle of September. — T, li. May 1. 1840. 

Immense Forests of Larch cover the Aldan Mountains, and attain on them 
an absolute elevation, which shows how little tJicir growth is affected by the 
winter’s cold. Noble trees stand at a height of 3500 feet above the sea, an 
elevation at which it would he vain to think of rearing them in the much 
milder climate of the British Islands. In the same situation, snow fell heavily 
on tliG‘i3tti df May. (Ado/phe Fh'mann^s Travels round the Earth ; as quoted in 
A/heiiceufni^ Jan. 26. 1839.) 

A Larch at Haining in Selkirkshire, in February, 1837, measured 11 J ft. 
in circuinfereniie at 1 ft. from the ground. It^as planted about 1735, and, 
consequently, was nearly a century old. — /?. Pringle, Augmt^ 1838. 

* 

* [This brook which before reflected the heavens, and embellished the earth 
with flowers, become im 2 )risoned in a basin of marble or porphyry, is no longer 
either pure or clear ; the slave of the art which enchains it in its superb 
prison, it scarcely moves ; while formerly it meandered through extensive 
plains, watering them, and giving birth in its course to thousands of flowers.] 

A A 3 
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Acerdeets, 

A common Sycamore in the churchyard of Kilmore, and which shades the 
grave of the persecuted Bishop Bedeil, had, in 1838, 12 ft. in circuinfercnce, 
and extended its gigantic arms in every direction. (Mant*s Hist, of the Church 
of Ireland; as quoted in the Times of Jan. 3. 1840.) 

f Pomdeew, 

A Afed/ar (MvspWus germ4nicaL.) now growing in the pleasure-ground 
of Carlton Hall, Snaith, Yorkshire, formerly the seat of the late Miles Sta- 
pleton, Esq,, but now of the Right Honourable Lord Beaumont, has a stem 
which, at the height of 4 ft., girts 3 ft. (> in. ; the total height is 20 ft., and the 
^xtenti^ of the head from cast to w'est is 34 ft. It hears several bushels of 
fruit annually, and would have been a much larger and finer tree, were it not 
in the immediate neighbourhood of some very large oaks. — James Seymour, 
Ash ridge Gardens, Nov, 1840. 

Coryldcecp. 

A7uerican Oaks of various species succeed in poor siliceous soil, though but 
iudiflfcrently iu poor calcareous land; witness the American oaks in the poor 
sandy soil of the Bois de Boulogne. [Michanx.) 

i^tUTCHs pedunciddta.^A specimen, of unknown age, in the village of Cret- 
tingham in Suffolk, is 19 yards in circumference at the surface of the ground. 
The trunk is hollow% and a man on horseback may ride through it, or three 
cows with their calves may stand within it. In height it is not above 30 or 
40 ft. — Cond. 

An Oak at Fairnalie, Selkirkshire, measures, at 1 ft. from the ground, 
14J ft. in circumference, and contains 3o9 ft. of timber. — R. Pringle, Ah’- 
gnst, 1838. 

The Beech thrives in a calcareous soil better than in any other, but it must 
always be somewhat moist; whereas, the elm thrives in calcareous soil which 
is perfectly dTy,^{Poiteau,) 

Poplars succeed best in loamy soils, and next in such as arc siliceous, while 
there are only a few that thrive in soils that are calcareous. Among the 
latter are, Populus virginiana, commonly called in France the Swiss Poplar. 
{Poileau . ) 

A Black Poplar in Clif&n Park, Roxburghshire, measures 17 ft. in circum- 
ference at 1 ft. from the ground. — It, Pringle, August, 1838. 

XRmdccce, 

Xi'lmus campestris at Nettlecombe Court, Somersetshire, planted in 1770, 
contains 480 ft. of timber, having 300 ft. in the trunk, and 180 ft. in the top 
and branches. — James Babbage, Nettlecombe^ Court, Oct, 9. 1839. 

A specimen of this tree at 'oalii^g in Essex is 1 14 ft. high, 30 ft. in circum- 
ference at the ground, !9 ft. at 2 ft. from the ground, and at 6 ft. high 17 ft. 
G in. It is a remarkably handsome tree, with the brunches well balanced on 
each side, and in vigorous growth. Mr. Jukes, who made dr^iwing^ for our 
Arboretum of the large elms in the park at l^tudlcy Royal, says, he never saw 
anywhere an elm so handsome as that at Saling. — Cond, * 


Art. IX. Botanical^ FloricuUurnl, and Arboricuitural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants ^nevoly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations^or vohich have been originated in them; together with 
additional Inf ormation respecting Plants (vohether old or new) already 
in Cultivation; the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the *\Encyclopadia of Plants f the “ Horltts Britanmeusf the 
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Hortus LignosuSi' and Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan^ 
nicum** ' 

Curtis'^ Botanical Magazine in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3^. 6^/. coloured, 35. plain. Edited by Sir '^iliiam 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow. . 

Edwards's Botanical Register ; in montlTly numbers, new scries, each 
containing six plates; 35. 6c/. coloured, 35. pi::in. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, 
London. 

The Botaiiist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four platos, witV* 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s, 6d.; small paper, 
l5. Gd. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, IVI.A., F.L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

JMclnslomdcca:, 

M ARCE'T/J Dc?c, MAm ic riA, (In honour of Dr. Marcel^ w)io ])ag written nn vegetable poisons.) 
dccusiiata Grah. cr<)Ks-/r//i>(V/ jbii CD P*"- | s.o Pk Brazil 1840. C co But. 223. 

Synonyme : Ithuxia Mart. Sekrank. 

A pretty little shrub, with pink flowers, a native of Brazil, raised in Mr. 
Ciinnin^liain’s nursery, Comely Bank, near Edinburgh. “ It has been kept in 
the Ktove ; but one plant, placed in the greenhouse, stood there in October 
'ivi thout in j ury,” ( Rntanist^ J uuc.) 

Kvanthdevrv, 

sTuon I r. a' i es 

S(.ibra Liudt. rough O or 4 m Y India 1840. C p.l Bot. reg. 1841, 52. 

A very handsome stove shrub, wdth bright y(‘lIovv flowers, which flowered 
lately at 8yon. “ It requires to be managed in much the same manner as an 
Erantheumm or a Justicia. It strikes readily from cuttings, and grows luxu- 
riantly in any free soil.” {Rot, Reg,, June.) 

lihumi'lcio, 

87. PIMELE'A ri84I. 33. 

specldbilis Limll. showy di i_J or 3 ap. my W.Pk Swan Kiver 1840. C l.p.s Bot reg. 

A showy species, with very large heads of flowers, and “ smooth, rather 
glaucous leaves, so arranged as to form four ro«vs along the stem.” It is 
easily cultivated if grown in ‘'a mixture of loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand;” 
and, though it is usually kept in a pot, “ it is most beautiful when planted in 
tlie border of the conservatory.'* (^Rot, Iteg,^ June.) 

Orcliuldcccc, 

2.'i30. CATASE»TUM C-l-t* 

trdll.^ Lindl. trowel.jf/m;wrf ES cu 1 a G.Br S. Atncr. 1840. D pj.w Bot. rog. 1841 ^ 

A curious species of Catasetum, which flowered in the Stanhope Nursery 
in September, iStO. The flowers are of n dingy green and brown ; and “ the 
lip has much the form of a trowel ” {Rot. June.) 

Vdlmce, 

2082. ARIS^CA 2.3570 montdna. 

Symnyme : Euterpe inontiina Graa. Bot. Mag. 3874. 


Art. X. On bringing the Cdcti raised from Seed quieJeer into Flower^ 
By M. VON Warszewitz, Gardener in Instcrburg. 

(From the Transactions of the Prussian Horticultural Society,) 

Ik 1835, about die middle of May, I liad two kinds of Cacti in 
flower, viz. Cactus speci6.sa and Ciictus alata. C. abita had 

A A 4 . 
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Use of inclined Walls 

water bears the proportion of 1000 roses to a seer and a half 
(about a pint and a half) of rose-water. The roses are put into the 
water without removing the calices, and just as they come from 
the gardens ; but an acid smell is occasionally met with in the 
native rose-water, which would not be the case if the petals only 
^vere used. 

The attar is always made at the beginning of the season, 
when the nights are cool. In the morning early, the little film 
of attar, which is formed upon the surface of the rose-water 
during the night, is removed by means of a feather, and it is 
then carefully placed in a small phial ; and, day afterday, as the 
collection is made, it is placed for a short pel iod in the sun ; 
and after a sufiicient quantity has been procured, it is poured off* 
clear, and of the colour of amber, into sniall phials. Pure 
attar, when it has been removed only three or lour days, has a 
pale greenish hue ; by keeping it loses this, and in a few weeks' 
time it becomes of a pale yellow. The first few days’ distilla- 
tion does not produce such fine attar as comes off* afterwards, in 
consequence of the dust or little particles of dirt in the still and 
the tube being mixed with it. This is readily separated, from 
its sinking to the bottom of the attar, which melts at a tempera- 
ture of 84^. From one lac of roses, it is generally calculated 
that 180 grains, or one tolah, of attar can be procured : more 
than this can be obtained if the roses are full-sized, and the 
nights cold, to allow of the congelation. The attar purchased 
in the bazaar is gep^^rally adulterated, mixed with sandal oil or 
sweet oil. Not eVen the richest naCive will give the price at 
which alone the purest attar can be obtained, and the purest 
attar that is made i^sold only to Europeans. 

The natives are very fond of using the rose-water as medi- 
cine, or as a vehicle for other mixtures ; and they consume a 
good deal of the petals for the conserve of roses, or ^oolaind^ 
as they call it. 

The same writer mentions that there are several kinds of 
essential oils produced in Ghazeepore from the strong- scented 
flowers of the district. 


Art. XII. On the Use of inclined Walb for growing the Jificr^ Sorts 
of Fruits. ByN. M. T. 

Many objections have theoretically been urged against the use 
of inclined walls for growing the finer sorts of fruit. As most 
interested in the subject^are aware of the nature of these objec- 
tions, I will hot stop to repeat them : let it suffice to say that I 
consider them utterly groundless, when the walls are, in other 
respects, well situated ; and I beg to state a few facts that led 
me to form such a conclusion. In 1884, 1 undertook the 
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management of some peach anil nectarine trees trained upon 
an inclined wall, or, more properly, paved bank, that forms part 
of the beautiful grounds of Henry Dawkins, Esq., of Encombe, 
Kent ; and I confess that I entered upon the task brimful •of all 
the prejudices that had been advanced upon the subject. The 
wall for the trees in question was fgrmed by paving the loweii 
part of a high steep bank, forming a natural crescent-like con- 
cavity, the middle of which faces due south ; the ends, conse- 
quently, giving a somewhat east and west aspect. The whole 
was perfectly slieltered by the precipitous bank, densely cpveretl- 
with pinasters above, and equally so by shrubs of lower growth 
in front ; so thaf a more favoured spot could not possibly be 
selected for the growth of plants requiring intense heat to perfect 
their fruits; so favourable, indeed, that 1 should have^upposed 
trees so situated, planted upon common or perpendicular walls, 
would have equally succeeded, had I not been shown the con- 
trary, by a wall, in every res})ect the counterpart of the sloping 
one (the slope excepted), invariably ripening the fruit upon it 
from a month to nearly six weeks later. The fruit upon the 
perpendicular wall, from its truly favoured locality, is excellent 
and early, but still, in every respect, inferior to that benefited by 
an inclined surface ; a fact more apparent in seasons deficient in 
.'summer heat, when the fruit upon the common wall has, in 
some cases, ri|)ened partially; but in no instance, during the 
seven years that it has been under my observation, has there 
ever been a failure upon the sloping one. .. ^ 

Thus the so much talked of moisture, the baneful effect of 
hoarfrost and dew, upon the upturned blossoms, are only so 
i/iany bugbears conjured up to deter from* making such erec- 
tions. (Why .^) The supposition that iliey are damp, or inju- 
riously moist, is a positive mistake. The fact is, the heat caused 
by the action of perpendicular solar rays upon them is often 
such, that ample su})plies of water are indispensable to keep the 
foliage from being scorched up; nor does this w'all, although 
now of considerable age, exhibit a single speck of fungus of any 
sort, or any of the invariable coiyomitants of damp. Should 
the position of the blossoms in such cases be more than a fancied 
evil, it is evidently more than counterbalanced by some positive 
good.* ^ 

Amongst the advaiTtages plants derive from their position on 
incliifed surfaces, light must hold a prominent place; its influ- 
ence extends to every vegetable production, and is even bene- 
ficial to the soil in which they grow.^ Trees naturally grow 
with greatest vigour at their extremities ; placed upright, the 
evil is aggravated, and the ill-placed luxuriance goes far to 
deprive the lower parts of the plant of all perpendicular light ; 
an evil that cannot affect them in an inclined position, where the 
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amount of light they receive is more direct, and much greater. 
I do not contend that such walls, erected in less favoured spots, 
or destitute of the accompanying shelter, would produce the same 
happy results ; but there are many places affording such advan- 
tages, where the trial may, without fear of disappointment, l>e 
piade. To be able to do so must, however, depend upon cir- 
cumstances ; as it is evident that the first part of the process 
must be finding an available bank. To raise such artificially 
would be attended with great expense, and, in all probability, 
••would^not answer the purpose when raised, as such bank would 
maintain a more variable, and, in most cases, a lower tempera- 
ture, than such as are supported by so stable a body as the firm 
earth. It might be supposed that such banks would be well 
adapted for growing grapes; but, from the pendulous nature of 
the bunches, this is not the case. The paving of such banks is 
a very simple process, it being only necessary to cut the bank 
into the required form as smoothly as may be ; then to pave it 
with bricks, laid flat, in good mortar: when completed, the 
whole to be waslied over with coal tar, and the operation is 
finished. 

Thus may be raised, at a very trifling cost (compared with 
what would be requisite to raise a common wall of the same 
extent), a surface capable of procuring to its possessor many 
enjoyments. The angle at which these inclinations ought to be 
constructed may possibly be of much importance. I have seen 
them, however, var,y^ considerably in this respect, and do appa- 
rently equally well. Raised so as to meet the sun's rays per- 
pendicularly, at a time the fruit may be expected to ripen, may 
possibly prove a tolerably correct guide. 

Folkstoncj June 4. 1.841. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. L Graphic Illuslralionsy with Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
counts^ of I'oddingtony Gloucestershire ^ the Scat of Lord Suddey. 
By John Britton, F.S.A., Honorary Member of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and of several other English and Foreign 
Societies ; Author of ‘‘ The Cathedral and Architectural. Avitiqui- 
ties," &c. 4to, pp. 46, 29 plates and g woodcuts. London, 
1841. 

The purpose of tliis volume, Mr. Britton iiiforins us in the dedication, address- 
ing himself to Lord Sudeley, is, “ to illustrate and deserbe a mansion which 
has been designed by yourseff, and superintended in its whole progress of ex- 
ecution under y#ur direct and special cognizance. I know not of any parallel 
instance where a house of equal extent, diversity of parts, richness of decora- 
tion, and harmony of arrangement, has been the work of an amateur architect. 
Earl De Grey, 1 am aware, has raised a splendid seat at Wrest, in which His 
Lordship has manifested an extent of architectural knowledge, and a degree of 
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taste, surpassing the acquirements of many {professional men. Each of these 
houses may be truly said to reflect honour on its architect, as well ^ on the 
character of the English nobleman. It is gratifying to witness the aristocracy 
of our country thus laudably applying their wealth and tinie to encourage the 
artist and artizan. and to employ the labourer. If the professional architects 
be alarmed at the apprehension of losing a certain ‘ commission/ aftd the 
reputation which such noblemen might confer by the ir patronage, they may 
console themselves with the conviction that there wili not be many instances^ 
of successful amatcurship in their exalted pi*()fession ; for the science of ar- 
chitecture requires too much mental labour to be successfully practised by 
niaiiy persons of fortune. Diligence, learning, taste, and experience, must co- 
operate to produce those first-rate buildings which shall deserve the praise of 
the discrirninating critic.” (p. iv.) 

After a variety of remarks on connoiscurship and criticism, Mr. Britton 
announces Iiis intenAon of giving a “full and impartial review of the archi- 
tectural character of the new liouse at Toddington. Unlike the doating parent, 
who can perceive nothing but good in a favourite child, I know that Your 
Lordship can duly ami justly appreciate both the merits and th# defects of 
> oiir own architectural progeny ; and that you would much rather hear the 
language of honest diseriiniiiatiiig censure, if merited, than that of praise, if 
fulsomely or indiscreetly pronounced.” (p. vi.) 

A long and very interesting preface lakes a review of the literature of 
architecture, more especially during the present century, from which we make 
the following quotation. 

“ Few things are more calculated to improve or fonu the popular taste 
than published essays in works like the * yiiarterly lleview^f in pamphlets, 
such as that by the late Thomas Hope, Esq*, on Vvyatt’s absurd designs for 
1\nvniug ('Jollegc; in anotlicr by Deorge Vivian, Esq., on ‘the Prospects of 
Art in the future Parliament House.’ These coimiicuts and criticisms arc of 
infinite service, as calculateii to inform the ignorant, reprove the arrogant, 
induce inquiry, point out the errors of professional men and flippant amateurs, 
and confirm and give a permanent stamp to the protiuctions of genius and 
ability. The honesty of purpose and principle, the unflinching boldness and 
sound criticisms, of the latter pamphlet, are truly honourable to the English 
country gentleman. Such jiersons should write often ; they should not hoard 
u(t tlicir mental wealth, hut disperse it freely and frequently. Of three royal 
architectural gcw'gaws, the Queen’s Lodge at Windsor, the Cottage in the 
forest, and Kew Palace, Mr, Vivian says ‘ they were equally notorious for 
flimsy construction and costliness. These cxpnmve follies have disappeared, 
and although at the loss of hundreds of thousands (for the palace at Kew 
alone cost half a million), it i.s fc^rtunatc for the credit of the country tliat 
they arc no longer in existence. Vet these afnminable jtroduciions were from 
the leading men of the day. 

“ France has preceded and surpassed England in many novelties ; at the 
present time it has set us an example whi»h our ambition, or our shame, will 
at no cliscant time induce ns to imitate. The Monarch has commanded the 
Minister of the Interior to appoint an * Historical Committee on the Arts 
and Monfiments one object /if which is to obtain good accounts, with 
drawings, of all the public, ediiice.s of the country ; and appropriate funds are 
granted to preserve or renovate the best of them. This is true patriotism, 
worthy an enliglitcned country, on which it reflects honour ; whilst it gives a 
tacit but severe reproach to other nations wTiose ancient and interesting 
buildings are wantofily destroyed, or heedlessly neglected. Some years back 
I urged this subject on the attention of our o>tn ministry ; but the labours 
and conflicts of party engrossed too much of their time and thoughts to allow 
even the best-disposed amongst them to attend to such matters, or even to 
others, which to the enlightened Englishman seem to be essential to the na^- 
tional welfare and national honour.” 

Chapter i. is an essay on the application of ancient monastic architectur 5 > 
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to the modern English mansion and vij!a» ivhich is pregnant with judicious 
criticism and remarks, and cannot tail to prove instructive to every gardener 
who is at all ambitious of deriving intellectual enjoyment from objects with 
which he is continually surrounded. We make no apology, therefore, to the 
reader for the length of our quotations, and we trust that our esteemed friend 
the author will be gratified by knowing that his sentiments on domestic ar- 
chitecture and landscape-gardening, by being published in this Magazine, will 
j)e perused and studied by a class of readers who are not likely to have access 
to his elegant, and unavoidably expensive work ; while, at the same time these 
quotations will prove that “ TodJington” is a book as useful as it is elegant. 
We could wish, indeed, that it couhr be perused, and the plates examined, by 
every country gentleman intending cither to plant or to build. 

,, “ The exterior of a building, like the title of a book, should not only be in- 

telligible but expressive and apposite. It should as much indicate the true 
object and destination of the former, as the words of a titlcpage should give a 
plain intimation of the contents of the latter. A painter would be reprehen- 
sible in employing dark colours and grave characters in the representation of 
a cheerful or a humorous subject ; and an author would be equally injudicious 
in writing a quaint or ludicrous titlepagc to a pathetic tale, or to a philo- 
sophical treatise. So, also, the principal front of an edifice should hold out 
some indication, some visible mark, of its purpose and application. 

" Every person, whether learned or illiterate, who looks upon the walls of 
Newgate or the west front of Salisbury C^ithedral, will readily understand the 
real purpose of cither building. No one would be so absurd as to call the 
latter a prison, or the former a church. The interiors of both these edifices 
are still more palpably appropriate in their respective manifestations ; for the 
architects knew their duty, and, influenced by sound sense and good taste, 
designed every part of their respective buildings with rationalit}' and con- 
sistency. 

** The exterior of the Mansion of Toddington plainly indicates its purport : 
it carries ‘outward and visible .signs’ of its inward apfiliances. It cannot he 
mistaken for a church or a prison, for a manufactory or for a farm-house. The 
windows, doors, chimney-shafts, and other accompaniments, intelligibly and 
plainly show that it ix thie habitation of a person of rank and wealth. It is 
evidently the home of the lord of the domain in which it is placed ; and by its 
magnitude and ornamental details it demonstrates, at once, the station of its 
occupant and the taste of its architect. In the instance before us, thes.' u 'e 
united in the same persoi^^ for the pre.sent noble owner of Toddington has 
not only furnished the means for erecting, but likewise the design.s for con- 
structing and finishing, the edifice. 

“ ‘ When the Gothic style first appeared in modern housc.s, novelty easily 
gave a charm to many miserable conceits, which, now that the real merits of 
the style are better understood, can only be looked upon with contempt. 
Such failures ought not to pass unregarded by the architect who aspires to a 
lasting name ; they are so many beacons to w^arn him to steer off* from false 
taste. Most of these failures 'liavp been incurred by attempting too much. 
The strength and grandeur of a feudal castle, or the milder solemnity of an 
ancient abbey, can very rarely be imitated; and it is quite absurd and ri- 
diculous to pretend to such effects in a house of moderate size. Tnip prin- 
ciples of taste have been sadly overlooked in many imitations of such buildings ; 
showy compositions have been made up of ])arts indiscriminately copied from 
castles and churches, reduced to petty dimensions, stripped of their proper 
details, and the naked outline feebly executed in wood or plaster.’ ( WUhon — 
Pttgm's Specimens, ii, xviii.) - 

** ' The excessive refinement of modern habits occasions much difficulty in 
domestic archifccture. So much must be reserved for Jilting up of a house to 
satisfy fashionable ideas of comfort and convenience, that little more can he 
allowed for the fabric than naked walls and roof,’ (Ibid., ii. xxii.) 

“ Of modern imitations of Gothic, we may advert to a few examples ; from 
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vv hich it \yill appear that the artists, amateurs^ and gentlemen of our own time 
have studied the subject more carefully and critically, and have, consequently, 
better understood both the letter and spirit of this class of architecture than 
any of their predecessors since the breaking up of the monastic institutions of 
the country. Jhis improvement in professional education may be ascribed to 
the prevalence and popularity of public criticism and discussion on wotks of 
art ; to the number and beauty of the publications which have appeared since 
the commencement of the present century on the architectural and cathedral, 
antiquities of our country ; and to the demanTl for new churches, and other 
buildings, which have been required, in this style, within the same period. It 
wtjuld extend this Essay to an unreasonable length were I to enumerate and 
remark on a moiety of these ; but it will be uselul to mention and comment 
on some of the houses which may be considered to have contributed, in no 
small degree, to set the fashion, and to induce the proprietors of country 
estates to employ a *^ccies of architecture which is so eminently suited to 
harmonise with and adorn the park and landscape scenery of England. 

“ Mr. Willson, than whom 1 cannot refer to better authority on these sub- 
jects, says — ‘By a judicious attention to appropriate models, a modern re- 
sidence, of whatever size, may be constructed in the Gothic style without 
departing from sound ]>rinci()U?s of taste. Some modification of ancient 
precedents must be allowed, for an absolute fidelity will frequently prove 
incompatible with convenience ; but as few deviations as possible should be 
gone into ; and, above all, nothing should be attempted which is inconsistent 
with the character and situation of the place, or which cannot be executed on 
a proper scale of dimensions.’ (Ibid., xix.) 

“ * The difficulties attending a successful imitation of the Gothic style ap- 
pear to have been much less regarded than they deserve : it is asserted, with 
confidence, that more attention must be paid to such difficulties, both by 
airhitects and their patrons, than has generally been done, before any thing 
truly excellent and worthy to be associated with ancient examples can be 
f)roduced.* Specimens, ii. xxii.) 

“ Not only England, but Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, contain many and 
varied examples of modern Gothic mansions, villas, and even town-houses ; 
s»mc of which are at once creditable to their respective awrhitects and owners, 
and ornamental to tlieir peculiar localities. There are others, however — and 
the class is numerous — w hich are devoid of all congruitv and beauty of style, 
and may be pronounced more petty and pretty, than skilful in design or good 
in detail. The architects, or rather the builders of.,them — true descendants 
of tlic Batty Langley school — have vainly fancied that windows with pointed 
arches, embattled parapets, octagonal buttresses, crowned with embrasured 
turrets, pinnacles, or things which they call pinnacles, constitute a Gothic 
building ; and these frequently contained a motley mixture of castellated and 
monastic forms and parts. Such was the absurd and tasteless palace at JCew, 
built from the designs of James Wyatt, as well as lichoir Castle, and others of 
Jiis early works. Mr, Wilkins, Senior, in Donnin^lon Park, Leicestershire ; 
Mr. Holland and Mr. Carter at Ontlands ; ^Ir.*Nash at Childwcdl Hall, Lan- 
cashire ; Sir John Soane in the Homes of Parliament, at Westminster ; and 
(General Durant in Tong Castle, Siiropshire ; have left in those works evi- 
dences of* iKid taste and ignoranc^ of the architecture which they burlesqued. 
Many other architects of recent times have the credit, or rather discredit, of 
designing and directing buildings which have scarcely one feature of the true 
monastic style. ^ 

“ Ashridge, thereat of the late Earl of Bridgewater, at whose expense it 
was built between JS08 and 1820, is among the iirst, if not the most mag- 
nificent, of modern English mansions. The greater part of it was designed 
and erected by the late James Wyatt, after wliose death, in 1813, the late Sir 
Jeffry Wyatville was employed to alter and finish the whole. His additions 
and improvements were many and important ; and as he had studied the 
subject well, and was infiucnced by zeal, industry, and knowledge, it is rea- 
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Rowlily iii&ifed thatriMlie oi Val Ibatur^s of Aa VikiUhii dr« to be 
Mm. lt»^ast ran^ of building extends nearly lOOO^ibet m the 
noi^ front, including the niMsion, orangery, anc) numeroua offices^ The 
depths or firidth, at the chapel, is 200 feet; hot in other ports about 150 feet, 
riie^i?c^ ground ifloor, are lai^ and |^v, and go|eh 

irise w interior pordi; an entrance hall, 40 bv 24, and 52 fOet in height; a 
i^nd*iMrea9e, 33 by 38, and 84 feet high; a hirmy, 51 by 26 feet; a drawkg 
iftd^ dOttagsrooiit, each 50 by 30 feet ; an antt^^om, between theses 30 by 21 
eet ; a conaetMito^, )06 by 2(f, at the ends, and OO feet in the centre; and a 
with an aate^apei, tO by 20 feet These communicate with several 
»tW subordinate rooms, also with the domestic offices, and surround several 
ipen courts. The exterior displays windows of vari^ forms and sises, an 
mibatded pait^et, buttresses, and pinnacles, towers, and a spire to the chapel ; 
whilst *the interior is elaborately adorned with paneling, fan and other tracery 
in the ceilings, galleries, and corridors, niches with strtues, painted glass in 
the windows, and paintings of a high class by English artists. It is built 
nostly of thb beautiful Tottenhoe stone, with Portland stone dressings.—- The 
urniture ^md dttfngs are designed to correspond with the building ; and the 
whole, wl^ extensive and diversified park and venerable woods, forms a 
leat of real splendour and grandeur. 

** Eaton HaU^ Cheshire, the gorgeous seat of the Marquess of Westminster, 
s a Urge, elaborate, and costly modern Gothic mansion : it was commenced 
Ml 1803,«i^ finished in 1825. Its architect was William Porden, Esq.; who 
tieing pfovided with ample funds by the wealthy proprietor, and being am- 
bitious to surpass in richness of detail the famed w orks of his contemporary 
ind rtval, Mr. Wyatt, adopted the fiorid ecclesiastical style and ornaments of 
the foiirteenith century, when ambitious prelates, abbots, and monarchs, erected 
some of those >elegant churches, towers, &c., which still remain to ornament 
aifd enrich the countiy. Nof duly considering the unfitness of this elaborate 
tUld* highly wrought architecture to the wear and tear, and ever} -day occu^ 
paocy, of a dwelling-house, the architect has produced, both externally and 
internally, more the appearance of a church or chape), than of a house for the 
abode of a family with pumerous servants. It is overcharged with ornament; 

It iqppeara too light,* thin, and fragile. This is more palpable in the windo#. 
fimnes than in other parts. Messrs. Buckler, father and son, the skilful 
Efftnts^ have published air interesting volume illustrative of this mansion, with 
gromld plan, and views of its exterior and interior, with a concise dcscripfive 
Bceotidt. 

** The lat^ John Nash, Esq. designed And erected several houses in Wales, 
Shropshire, Iferefordshire, and other parts of England, in w'hat he called the 
Gothic style ; bat it is to be regretted that there is very little to praise, or 
even appro5%, in Any of those works. lu altering Corsham Ifoute, Wiltshire, 
he cx^nded a large sum of money, and made great changes to a fine old 
mansion. In this, howevitr, he not only showed a lamentable want of taste, 
but an ^ual lack of good seqse and discretion. In the forms, character, and 
adaptatbn of the whole design, there was not the l^st aUempt to assixilllate 
them to the south front, which was a fine old elf vation, and wnich was and is 
preserved in its pristine simplicity and harmony of character. I am aware that 
the toe Mr. Bepton claimed this design as having been made by nis son, Mr. 
Johp Adey Bepton, who was at the time engaged in Mr. Nash’s office. . 

J OeunOon Herefordshire, built by the learned B. Payne Knight, Esq., 

WP of the interesting wprk on ‘ The Principles of Taste,’ is certainly not 
lated to reflect much credit either on his own tastefln architecture, or 
Mtoid judgment in such subjects. Large, round, and octagonal towers, with 
Tj ai|d po^ macfaicolated and embattled parapets, are the qnly features of 
2 eastle ; oht these seem rather to bekmg to the scenes of a thefltre than to 
Ibarodial fortress. Its sash windows are still further out ^chaiacter. Jlbout » 
hMtoe this castle was buildiiig, or toon afterwards, R. P. Uvedale * 

to* tod Humphrey Beptem, Esips., were wannly coates^QB* 4n diflbrent 
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publications, the prinoiples, or characterls^cd, of *ihe •pioltuTesq^^ ^ mapi 
tested in country seats and their accompanying scenery. Whilst, the tw< 
amateur critics contended for the rugged, broken, irregular, and even reggec 
and ruinous, as essential constituents of that quality, and sdso recommended 
their adoption around, and in unity with a house ; the professor. Me. Repton, 
advocated smoothness, neatness, and symmetry, in the groqnds,* pJantaooaa, 
and buildings actjacenfc to the country mansion. Mr. Knight exhibited a 
practical illustration of his own theory in the^ grounds of l>owntori, and at* 
tempted it in his Castle, which appears to have beeh built under his own 
directions. The park and pleasure-grounds at Foxley^ Mr. Price's seat, were 
also wild, romantic, and * picturesque but the house was a plain old brick 
building. In the year 1798 I visited both these houses, and si^nt a most 
lightful day with the accomplished owner of the former. The Rev. W<q« 
Gilpin had lately published some popular works on ‘Picturesque Beauty* and 
Walpole, George and William Mason, Wiiatdy, Morris, Marshall, and other 
authors, had also produced their resj)ectivo cssa}'.s on the same subject. 

** Mir Robert Siuirke has made several practical designs in imitation of tbe 
monastic or castellated architecture of the middle ages ; but it is generally 
admitted that he has not been successful in imparting, the true architectural 
character of either the castle or the monastery to any of ids works. His twa 
most enduent buildings m*c Lowihvr Casl/c, Westmoreland, begun in 1808, and 
JEaslnor Castle^ Herefordshire. These certainly have circular, square, and 
octagonal towers, with cmbattU*d piirapets, and machicolated members, with 
loopholes, or oilets, whilst square-headed and pointed-archet! windows, with 
foliated pinnacles, and other details, rather belong to thd church than to the 
castle, and do not cotiibiiie well in the mansion. Both these edifices arc 
corainandiug, imposing, and picturesque in tlieir effect on the eye and imagi- 
nation; but they fail to satisiX the searching and discriminating architectural 
cr»*ic. In Lowi/u r Cu^ftcy w$ at Katon Hall, is an open porch for carriages. 
It leads to a spacious /laUy 00 hj* tii) feet, beyond which is a grand siaircas&^ 
00 feet square, by 00 feet in lieiglit. A sditc of large apartments branch off 
from two sides of the hall and staircase. The north front of the building is 
4:20 feet in extent, and the south front is 28t) feet. , 

“ Mr. V, F. Robinson, author oT the ‘ Modern Vkruviifs Britannicus,’ and 
of other literary embellished works, made considerable alterations to an old 
house, near Swansea, in Soiitli Wales, for J. H. Vivian, Esq, M.P. Plans, 
views, iind an account of his house, were published in * Domestic Architecture 
in the Tudor St^le,’ 4 to. 18;J7. • 

“ Penrhyth Castle ^ the seat of G. II. D. Pennant, 4^sq., in Nortl\^ Wale^, is a 
large modern mansion, recently raised from the designs of Tiiomas Hopper, 
Esq., who has given to the exterior of this Vast mass of building much of the 
true castellated character. In the 4a>'genes$ and solidity of forms, in the 
boldness of tlie tow ers, in tlic machicolated and embattled parapets, and in the 
general st^le ami expression of the whole edifice, the architect has displayed 
considerable skill and jirofessional knowlcilge. The ancient castle can never, 
however, be adapted to the demands of inbdern do^nestic comfort without 
great alterations, and departof^ from the original character of the edifice; 
nor can a n jw edifice be erected strictly in that st) le, to suit the habits of 
the present age of rdineincnt and luxury. Mir Jeffry Wyatville, in making his 
vast aUcrations and decided improvements to 

“ iVimlsor Casf^ley found that the windows, door-ways, staircases, and 
aimrtments. of thatjialatial fortress were wholly unAtted for a royal relidence, 
and therefore he remodelled and made new designs for the whole. In this 
extrcmqly difficult and urditous task he manifcstec^ much knowledge, and at 
rile same time considerable taste. Had Jhe been unfettered, it is believed that' hh 
would' have been even more successful; but when w'e compare what he has done 
with the ^iinsy anil puerile works which he found there, of the reigpa of 
Oharlexand George ill., and even with the designs of his rivals, we shall find 
tliat niuth, l^evy nnieh, credit is due to him. Had all ids plans for the iin* 
1841. — VH. Scr. BB 
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S rovements of this royal palace Been carried into effect, Windsor Castle woultl 
e as much superior to what it is at present as it is now compared to its state 
in the days of George the Third. If the sums that were recklessly and taste- 
lessly expended on the Pavilion at Brighton, the new palace at Kcw, and that 
architectural bauble called ‘ the Cottage,* in Windsor Forest, had been judi- 
ciously applied to the improvements of the castle now referred to, it might have 
been rendered all that the good sense and good taste of Englishmen could 
have desired. Though much, has been effected, there are many things still 
left undone ; and although the modern architectural details are far removed 
from the true castellated character, it must be admitted that the whole 
building is more appropriate, and better adapted to the domestic accommo- 
dation of a court, than could have been obtained from any ancient castle or 
modern imitation. ' 

“ Alton Towers, Staffordshire, the mansion of the Earl* of Shrewsbury, 
demands notice as the most remarkable seat in Great* Britain, for the singu- 
larity of its scenery, and the varied incongruous buildings which are applied 
to the mansion, to stables, towers, a bridge, &c. As demonstrative of tbc 
eccentrieity of tbc late nobleman, who directed most of the works, we find a 
Gothic bridge without any water beneath, lakes on eminences, towers in the 
vales, a lofty Gothic tower or temple, masses of rock raised on end and 
sustaining other blocks, said to imitate Stonehenge, and stables in the form 
of a castle. These works were commenced in 1814 by the then proprietor, 
who consulted many architects and also other artists, but does not appear to 
have followed the advice, or carried out the designs, of any one of them. 
The present nobleman has consequently had much to do and undo, in order 
to remove and remedy glaring defects, and to improve a place where nature 
presented many capabilities, whicli good taste might have rendered full of 
picturesque beauties and architectural grandeur. Aided by the skilful advice 
of Mr. A. W. Pugin, the noble owner of Alton Towers is making many and 
great improvements to the buildings of bis scat; and we may confidently 
expect these will be in conformity to the principles of ancient monastic ar- 
chitecture. 

“ Ravens worth Durham, the scat of Lord Itavensworth, ranks 

amongst the most distinguished of modern Gothic mansions, and therefore 
challenges particular notice and comment in this place, from being chiefly 
executed under the directions of an amateur architect. The Honourable 
Thomas Liddell, son of the noble owner, has devoted some years to the 
pleasing and arduous tksk of superintending these works, and, I am well in- 
formed, has manifested both architectural skill and taste in the different parts 
of the mansion, which have been raised from his designs. The building was 
commenced in 1808, from drawings made by the late John Nash, who, ac- 
cording to the language of the learned historian of Durham (Mr. Surtees), 
adopted a * selection from the castle architecture of various periods, not, 
however, too remote to he brought into contact ; the various towers and 
fa^*ades produce pleasing combinations in every point of view.’ Not having 
seen the building, and having vainly sought to obtain an inspection of the 
plans and drawings, 1 am unable to furnish a fuller account. 

“ At Margarn, in South Wales, Mr. Ho[)per has built a ho^se for C. 11. 
Mansell Talbot, Esq., in the decorated Tudor style; and, judging* from the 
ground plan and drawings, 1 am inclined to think he has been eminently suc- 
cessful in adapting the old forms and character of collegiate architecture to a 
modern mansion. The same architect has designed and erected another 
handsome mansion for Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart,, M^P., at Llanover-Court, 
Monmouthshire, in imitaf^ion of the houses of James the First’s time. 

“At Cosi^ey, in Norfolk, Mr. J. C. Buckler has built a large seat, with a 
highly decorated chapel, for Sir George Jerningham, Bart. The latter is ex- 
pressly adapted for the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and the whole mass of buildings, in the old English domestic character, is at 
once creditable to the professional talents of the architect and to the good 
taste and liberality of his patron. 
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** Mr. J, A. Repton and Mr. Blore have both been well initiated in the 
general principles, as well as the details, of the ancient church architecture of 
England. From boyhood upwards they studied and made numerous “drawings 
of the cathedrals of Norwich, Peterborough, Winchester, York, &c., and 
thereby acquired a familiar knowledge of the forms, proportions, construction, 
and manifold details of those magnificent and interesting national edifices. 
Mr. Eginton, of Worcester, having studied in the same valuable school, has 
applied his knowledge in designing and building some good Gothic houses in 
the neighbourhood of Bristol. He has also sRown ranch skill in designing a 
new' roof to the chancel of Stratford Church, and in rebuilding parts of a 
church at Evesham. Mr. Augustus W. Pugin was fundamentally instructed 
in all the elements and principles of Gothic architecture in the office of his 
father, who brought up a class of 'pupils in that branch of art. Adopting the 
Roman (Catholic creed, and advocating all its dogmas, as well as candhs, he 
has been caressed and patronised by the gentry and clergy of that religion, and 
thence employed to build and adorn Severn I distinguished edifices. Many 
other young arcliitects of the present age have studied this class of buildings 
so carefully and fully as to be well qualified to design and execute new works 
in a good style. 

“ In Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, many new mansions have been built 
during the course of the present century, either in the castellated or monastic 
style of architecture. Those of* Scotluiui are mostly of the first kind, with 
certain national or local peculiarities in angular and other towers, in parapets, 
and in the windows. The late Sir VV'alter Scott expended a large sum of 
money in building a new' house at Ahhoisfordt for which he consulted Mr. 
Atkinson and Mr. Blore, and applied some of his own designs. It w'as ul- 
timately a compouml of the castle, abbey, college, &c., and was certainly 
picturesque in its diifcrcnt elevations and in plan.’* 

( To he continued , ) 


Art. II. Catalogue of Worhs on Gardenings tvith some Account of 
those that are considered the more interesting. 

Fihst Additional Snppplemrnt to lAmdoiC.s Fnn/ctoptedia of Plants; vom^ 
prising the Specific Character^ Description, Culture, History, Application in the 
Arts, and every other desirable Parlicular 7'cspecting all the Plants originated 
in Jif'itain, between the first Pnbiicntion of the JFo?^' in 1829, and January, 
1S4>0; with a new General Index to the whole JVorh. Edited by J. C. Lou- 
don, F.L.S., H.S., &c. Prepiu-ed by W. 11. Baxter, and revised by C/eorge 
Don, F.L.S. 

Those who possess the original work will be eager to procure this Supple- 
ineiit, which brings it down to the present time, and in which, we trust, they 
will not find a generic name omitted, of which there are, or have been, living 
plants in the country. There are above a thousand engravings, illustrative of 
this Supplement, most beautifully exeeuted,^uul doing the highest credit to 
Mr. Sowerby and to Mr, Branston, as the text does to Mr. George Don and 
Mr. W. 11. Baxter. 

leones Plantanim Rariorinn, ^c. By Link, Klotzsch, and Otto. Part 111. 

The pkints figured and described in the present number are ; — Scutellaria 
splendens, Labiatae, t. 13. ; Gonatanthus sarment^sus, yfrdideae, 1. 14. ; Pi- 
sonw Olfersidwrtf, Nyctagineae, t. 15., a stove shrub from Brazil ; Odonto- 
glossum Ehrenbergw, Yfrehidaccae, 1. 16., an e[)iphyte of humble growth, with 
pseudo-bulbs and white flow'crs spotted with l>rown, from Brazil ; Tropae'olum 
MoritziVhu/??/, Tropaedleae, 1. 17., and Maund’s Botanist, t.221.; Notylia sagit- 
tifera, Orchidaceac, t. 18., sent from Brazil by M. Edward Otto, and previously 
figured in various British works. 
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Specimen Book of Austin and SeJefs Artificial Stone Manufactort/y New Ready 
London, 4to, 18 plates. London, 1841. 

Every one who has passed alon^ the New Koad, near Fitzroy Square, lias 
seen Mr. Austin’s splendid assemblage of sculptural works in artificial stone ; 
and -there is scarcely a flower-garden in any part of England which does not 
boast of a vase, a fountain, a sun-dial, or a statue, from his manufactory. 
The establishment has been greatly enlarged in consequence of the widely 
spreading demand, not only ft r ornaments to gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
but for finishings to buildings ; such as chimney-pots and shafts, balustrades, 
parapets, mullions, architraves, and a variety of similar objects, which it is found 
may be cheaper and better executed in artificial stone than moulded on the spot 
in Roman cement. Mr. Austin has taken a partner, Mr. Seeley, who is as great 
an enthusiast in artificial stone as himself; and from their Joint exertions, pa- 
tronised, as we trust they will be, by our landed pro[)rictors, architects, and gar- 
deners, we anticipate an increased degree of architectuial finish and sculptural 
ornaments throughout the country. The following ({notation from the pre- 
fatory matter will give an idea of the nature of Austin’s artificial stone, its 
durability, and the various purposes to which it may be applied : — 

“ Austin's artificial stone is of a light tint, re(|uires no [lainting or colouring, 
w’ill not sustain any injury from the severest winter, and, being impervious to 
wet, is particularly apfilicable to all kinds of water-works. Its superiority is 
now so thoroughly established, that the most eminent architects and scientific 
gentlemen have expressed, in the highest terms, their approbation of its dura- 
bility, and close resemblance to the real stone. 

“ To prevent the possibility of misconception, A. S. beg to state that 
they do not guarantee any of their vases or tazzas to hold during hard frost 
without injury. The well-known fact of mountain rocks being frequently 
burst by the natural expansion of the freezing water, would prove the ab- 
surdity of such a pretension. But they boldly assert (after an ex|)erience of 
many years) that ‘Austin’s Stone’ is waterproof, and, therefore, well qua- 
lified to hold water (not ice) for any length of time ; and further, that neither 
heat, nor dry frost, nor snow, nor damp, will produce any sensible effect upon 
it. They see not, /^hcrefore, why, with thv sim|)lc precaution of keeping the 
pipes dry from November to March 1st, the English should not enjoy what 
Mr. Nash, in describing the fountains of J*aris, calls ‘the indescribable pleasure 
of running water,* during eight months of the year. Without this trifling 
degree of care the strength of the basin is of little consequence, as it is (juite 
certain that the service pipe will burst with 'an inferior dcfirec of cold. 

“ This artificial stone is well adapted for the enrichments of buildings, and 
more particularly where repetition of ornament is rc(]uired, as in the (lothic 
style; and when Roman cement is used for the plain work of such buildings, 
the ornaments (of which a large assortment, in every variety of design, is 
always in readiness) can be had of the same material. 

“ Fountains, cascades, artificial reservoirs, vases, figures, grottoes, rock- 
work, imitative ruins, and thb mqst magnificent designs, can be executed in this 
material, of any dimensions ; and it only requires encouragement to make the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds of England vie, in this description of deco- 
ration, with those splendid, and at present unrivalled, receptaclet^ effort on the 
Continent. 

“ Vases and other ornaments may be made to represent the antique, as old 
stone can be closely imitated ; and where the ornaments «»f old bufidings are 
destroyed by age, they caiT, by this material, be restored.” 

On the Theories of the We^ithrr Prophets^ and the comparative Success of their 

Predictions^ By W. H. White, M.B.S., Secretary to the Meteorological 

Society, &c. Pamph. 8vo, pp. 16. London, 1841. 

Though this tract is to be considered more as a fragment than as a whole, 
yet it contains matter relating to the weather which we think will be highly 
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interesting, if not instructive, to the gardener*; and we therefore make some 
quotations and abridgments with that view. 

“ In order to arrive at any comparative estimate of Weather Predictions, it 
w ill be important to notice briefly the principles of the theories adopted by the 
most popular theorists of the day. The chief aspirants for predictive fame 
are, Murphy, Zadkiel, Siiiimonite, and Hind, who shall be noticed in due 
order; and first, Murpby,‘whose fame was established upon his successful 
prediction in January, 1838, when he predicted t^at the itiiniinuin temperature 
of that winttT would occur on the 20th of that month, which prediction was 
verified to the very hour ; but this prediction is not so truly wonderful as it 
at first sight appears to us, when we reflect that England’s champion in Me- 
teorology, Luke Howard, has clearly demonstrated, from careful observations 
through a period of twenty years, that the greatest cold of winter generally 
takes places about the time when the sun enters Aipiarius, which is on the 
20lh of Januiu-y. Butithc principles upon which Murphy founds his predic- 
tions are not scientific, and capalde of inathciiiatical demonstration — for he 
forms his predictions upon comparison of the seasons of different years — the 
seiLsons of the same year, and their principal phenomena — such as the oppo- 
site extremes of winter cold and summer heat, the equinoctial gales, and other 
chief periods of storm or rain. Now', if wc compare the seasons of different 
years, what analogy do we find ? Take, for example, the month of March 
last year, and the present, and where do w'c find the least analogy? — the 
one cohl and dreary (1840), and the other (1841) brilliant and summer-like. 

“ Mean temperature of 1810, 39*43 being 2*08 below the average mean. 

1841, 46*25 being 4*74 above the average mean. 


Increase of March 1841, over 
March 1840. 


“ Murphy proceeds to adopt a new theory ; viz. — Assuming the Sun to be 
a globe of fire, and assuming also that the 8un is the origin of planetary 
and cometary temperature ; he attempts to regulate planetary temperature 
throughout the solar system, and to show that such tcrtipcjature must be the 
sustaining principle of life wherever it exists; hence, says he, ‘ in the absence 
of more direct proof, >ve arc warranted in concluding that the sawr standard 
of ievi pvraturc exists tlirougliout the w^hole of the heavenly bodies.’ Murphy 
considers that ‘ solar reflection is the first law in phys\j:s,’ for, says he, ‘ how'- 
ever improbable the fact of reflected action may at first appear, it has, as re- 
gards the principle of temperature, and the other local phenomena of the*suii 
and planets, the effect of approx i mating and uniting the entire superficies of 
these bodies, how ever individually distant from each other, on the same plane 
of action. For when it is considered that the tffect of riflcclion is to reverse 
the scale of the action it induces on the body acted otiy in the direction of the body 
reflected, it wrill follow, that the distance of the reflecting surface on the one 
hand, from the body rejected on the other, c^n ifiduce no difference in the 
local effect of such reflected action on the former.’ 

“ If, then, the sun has the power of equalising the temperature throughout 
the planetgiry^system, we may rationally enquire, How is it that March, 1841, 
has been so much hotter than Marcfi, 1840? They are corresponding months, 
and both fall at the same season of the year ; hence Murphy’s first law of 
physics, Ji^flection,^oQH not hold good for two years together. But in order 
to set discrepancies of this kind at rest, Murphv tell^ us that ‘ magnetism pro» 
duces cold, and electricity produces heat ;’ — hence we were magnetised in 
1840, and clectricised in 184d ! o 

“ 1 come now to the principles of one of the most beautiful theories ever 
held out to the investigation of science — a theory that is capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration, — a theory that is built upon no less a basis than that 
of the solar system itself — upon the system of planetary cooperation in fact, in 
which each planet through solar or lunar agency, acts upon the gaseous sub- 
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stances in the atmospheres of' the others, by their angular positions. This 
theory has taken the name of Astral Theory^ and is ably advocated by Zudkicl 
and Simmonite, the two Astral cham])ions of the present day. 

The Astral Theory^ or Astro-wrtrorolotry, is founded upon certain influences, 
which celestial bodies are found by observation to have upon terrestrial matter^ 
or rather upon the gaseous substances contained in the earth’s atmosphere. 
Now, it would seem impossible for bodies, placed at such immense distances 
from the earth as the planetary bodies are, to have any influence at all upon 
the gases of the atmosphere, if space were a complete vacuum ; but modern 
philosophy teaches us that space is filled with a rare and imperceptible fluid, 
which extends itself over all nature ; pervades all space, and enters freely into 
all bodies ; — its nature is analogous to the electrical fluid, — or electricity, in 
the common acceptation c)f the term, — and hence it forms a medium throygh 
which communication is effected between distant bodies of the universe. As 
this connecting medium is extremely rare, and as ttie planetary bodies fly 
through space with an amazing velocity, it is very easy to conceive that a 
wave-like motion may be given to this subtle fluid, which motion will continue, 
like thc'waves made in still water by agitation, following each other in rapid 
succession till impeded by coming in contact with a denser medium ; thatjs, by 
the atmospheres of the different planetary bodies which are constantly and 
uniformly traversing space, with various velocities, of various magnitudes, 
densities, and specific gravities ; hence, then, \vc may readily conceive the 
electricity of our atmosphere to become agitated, and that agitation to pro- 
duce those varied results we witness from day to day, nay, from hour to hour, 
cither in the change of temperature or pressure, the change in tlie direction arul 
force of the wind, — and to the same source, too, may be traced the fertilising 
shower, the refreshing dew, the gentle zephyr, the pinching frost, the de- 
structive storm, and the overwhelming hurricane, all, all are results of these 
powerful electrical agcjits, 

“ Having dwelt very largely on the astral theory, I w ill now briefly glance at 
another theory in name, but indrntical with the astral theory in operation and 
result. I allude to the electrical theory, as found in the Almosplienc Almanac 
a work which professe»5 to have calculated the changes of the weather upon the 
theory of an imivcrsal clevbic action, mduced through the agency of the sun and 
moon. This theory is founded upon the sun and moon being the only external 
causes, but that geological locality and physical position, or, in other w;prds, 
the earth per sr, is a mighty cooperating agent in their production. Now, 1 
am willing to grant these positions to the electrical theory, but still we find 
such deviations from that regular series of results that would be induced by 
the sun and moon only, and the earth per sc, that w e arc tempted to look for 
other agents which may have their portion in the great w ork of atmospheric 
changes; and, as each planet is but a fraction of the whole unit of our solar 
system, we cannot suppose that any portion can he useless in preserving the 
exact order of the whole machine, any more than we can part with a single 
finger without mutilating the whole hand : I am, therefore, strongly inclined 
to think that the author of the Atmospheric Almanac has taken into his calcu- 
lations the influences of the planets, although he will not avow it ; my reason 
for thus thinking is, that most of his storm periods occur at those very periods 
when there are many planetary aspects formed, — hence, if the sun, moon, 
and earth, alone arc capable of uflbrding a solution of all the problems relating 
to atmospheric phenomena, then is the astral theory fallaciom; and un- 
scientific ; but if there be phenomena which the electrical theory cannot 
satisfactorily account for, and that the astral theory will clearly demonstrate, 
then is the electric thepry correct only in part, and as a ivholc cannot be 
received.” 


By John Russell Hindu, Esq, 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices, 

The ltandscapc-Vainlm \ — But let us come to the landscape-painters, Na- 
ture's own limners and interpreters, they who should he not merely the de- 
lineators, but also the poetical translators, of* all that she has of fair or • 
beautiful, of terrible or sublime ; men whose hands should be such servants 
to their eyes, and their eyes to their souls, tliat the facts and deeds of the 
material universe should be conveyed by them to all men in legible and har- 
monious characters. The landscape-painter is one of that order of Nature’s 
priests whose duty it is to represent, as it is of others to proclaim, th» order 
and excellence of the Creator’s works ; and, in this exercise of his function 
he is required to use the same w'arrntli of* feeling, the same ardour of imagi- 
nation, the same desire to bring out and put forward all that is brightest and 
best in what he beholds, as the poet is, whose sphere of descriptive action is 
limited to words, and the extent of whose delineative powers is detc?mined by 
the white paper and the flowing pen. It has been justly remarked, that the 
painter of inanimate olijects should not attempt to give them merely as they 
are, that is, as they strike his own individual perception ; but that there 
should be a certain selection of the good, and a suppression of the bad parts, 
which may be sure of producing an agreeable efl*ect upon the minds of his 
fellow men, — that is to say, of his judges. So much of the beauty of an 
assemblage of o!)jects, or of its ungracefulness, depends upon the frame of 
mind of the observer, that the reason of this precept is readily perceptible ; 
and sanctioned, as it has been, by the almost uniform practice of all the 
greatest masters, it may now' be laid down as a fundamental canon of art. 
The fact is, that the vulgar and uninformed mind is rarely so much touched 
by the mute language of the creation, the real “ harmony of the spheres,” as 
it ought to be ; it is dull in perceiving the analogies, and in feeling the asso- 
ciations, of ideas to which a cultivated mind is all alive, when the eyes are 
feeding on some cx(|uisite specimen of the Almighty’s handiwork : the eye 
has no communion with the soul, and the ideas that are impressed become 
easily eflaceable from the barren tablets of the memory. It is not the peasant 
who feels the beauty of the spot on which he lives; it is the man who is a 
reader, a thinker, a searcher after what is good anck great; who knows how, 
not only to admire the glorious works of the Parent of good, but also to 
praise the beneficent haml that has placed him amidst them. As witH men, 
so it is with rude or partially civilised nations ; the love for landscape-painting 
is one of the latest tastes that spring up amongst them ; and it is a branch rf 
art that is only beginning to develope itself when the others have reached a 
state of maturity. “ Ol' all modes of painting,” says M. Delecluse, a French 
critic of great renown, “ that of landscape seems to be the one that most re- 
quires experience of art, and long and laborious Observation of nature. Nearly 
all the famous landscape-painters, Claude Lorraine and Poussin among 
others, only betook themselves to their styles at a late period, and attained to 
excel] em^c in them only after long study of nature, and when their w ell 
practised hands had overcome all difficulties of practical execution. Land- 
scape-painting, in the course of a painter's works, holds nearly the same place 
as descriptive vetses and moral descriptions do in thosS of a poet : in each 
case they are the results of maturity ol age, of the autumn of life ; landscape- 
painting is the last mode that is thought of being adopted ; and it may be said 
that, in general, the descriptive style in literature, like landscape-painting in 
art, is only appreciated, and therefore only cultivated, at certain epochs of 
civilisation, when disgust for men and things leads back the mind to simple 
ideas, and the grand calm pictures of nature. (Literary Gazette^ June fl. 
1810 .) 
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On ihc Preparation of Timber bt/ M, Bouchcric^s Method, — AH tlio journals 
have been much occupied with the valuable discovery of M. Boucherit^. It is 
known that this physician has endeavoured to profit by the vitality which rc- 
iiKiins in trees for a short time after they have been cut down, to make them 
absorb liquids which penetrate with facility through their W'ood, and, that by 
making use of conservative liquids, he has communicated very im|)()rtant pro- 
perties to the timber; but this method, however good it might be, had this 
disadvantage, that it coulil oifly be put in practice at certain seasons of the 
year, when the trees manifested the greatest vital activity. M. Boucherie now 
announces to the Academy that he has foniul a very simple method, which 
allows of his making use of his preparations at all seasons. According to his 
new method, the liquid which is to be absorbed is poured on one of the ends 
of a pibce of wood recently cut, and after a longer or shorter period of time, 
according to the sort of wood operated on, the liquids;, peculiar to this wood 
are first seen to flow out of it at the lower extremity, and the preparation is 
complete when the liquid used for filtrating appearh at the same end. This 
fortunate discovery is attended with excellent results ; as, by making use of 
this method, the liquids peculiar to trees, such as resins, for cxanqile, may be 
extracted with grcjit facility, and without losing anything ; thus, M. Boucherie 
says in his letter, that in one day, by operating on two trees, he was enabled, 
with the assistance of two workmen, to extract 18.30 quarts (litres ) of liquid. 
M. Arago further states that iVI. Boucherie aflirins that the w'ood which had 
absorbed liquids saturated with salts of iron presented a much greater re- 
sistance to projectiles impelled by gunpowder. We shall conclude what 
relates to M. Boucherie, by saying that he has found the means of making fruit 
absorb liquids, which he had not hitherto been able to do. To obtain this 
result, it is only necessary to placci the fruit in a medium entirely deiirived of 
humidity ; by this means M. Boucherie has been able to make certain sorts of 
fruit absorb a great quantity of sweetened w'uter. {Lc Tempx^ Feb. IS^kl.) 

Disinfecting Kigbt^Suil amt Stahte-Dnng, — Mr. Brab}n, in a communication 
to the lioyat Cornwall Gazette^ has pointed out the disadvantage of the com- 
mon practice of mixing lime with night-soil, in order to render the latter a 
valuable manure, ile states that by this process the ammoniacal salt, which 
constitutes one of the most valuable parts of the night-soil, is decomposed ; 
the lime robs it of its c.arbonic acid, and caustic ammonia, a still more vola- 
tile compound, flit*s ofl’ in gas : thus w^e have got rid of all the nitrogen the 
organic compound contained, and the efficiency of the night-soil is greatly 
impaired. Mr. Brabyn recommends the following j)roccss : — To every JOOlh. 
of night-soil, add 7 lb. of sulphate of lime (gypsum) in powder. A double 
decomposition will ensue; and the result will he, instead of sulphate of 
lime and carbonate of ammonia, carbonate of lime and sulphate of ammonia, 
the latter a soluble .salt which cannot he volatilised. It might now be mixed 
with other compost, or dried in any way thought proper, and applied to the 
root of the vegetable. I w'ould also suggest that the floors of stables he 
strewed from time to time with u little sulphate of lime, whereby they will 
lose all their oflensive smell, and none of the ammonia which forms can he 
lost, but retained in a condition serviceable as manure. In close stables the 
horses’ health would he better preserved, and they would not bc'so'liable to 
get blind as now. (Gard, Chron,^ March 20. p. 183.) 

Hoaifrost, — “ Oji the localities affected by hoarfrost, the ^ peculiar 
currents of air affected byjt, and the temperature during ^ts occurrence at 
high and low stations,” by J. Farquharson, LL.D., was resumed and con- 
cluded. The author states that he has been acciistonicd, for the last forty 
years, to make pbservatiorfs on the occurrence of hoarfrost, and the circum- 
stancc.s under Vhich it takes place, with a view of obtaining a correct 
explanation of the causes of that phenomenon. It is well known, he obscrvqji, 
that the localities chiefly affected with hoarfrost are the bottoJiis of valleys, 
and land locked places of all kimls, whether natural or artificial. The alti- 
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tilde to which its eiFects reach on the sides of tlic vallin's is dependent on the 
mean temperature of the day and night at the time of its occurrence ; when 
tliat temperature is high, the lower places only arc affected by the frost ; but, 
when low, the frost extends to much higher grounds. Hoarfrost occurs only 
iluring a calm state of the air, and when the sky is clear ; but the stillness of 
the air in the bottom of the valley is invariably accompanied by downward 
currents of air along all the sloping sides of the valle\ ; and it is to this fact, 
first noticed by the author, that he wishes uiore particularly to direct the* 
attention of the Society, as affording a decisive proof of the correctness of 
the views he entertains, being in accordance with the theory of Dr. Wells. 
He finds that after sunset, in all seasons of the year, and at all mean tem- 
peratures of the air, and whether or not the ground be covered with snow, 
whenever the sky is clear, although there may be a dead calm at the bottoms 
of the valleys, currents of air, more or less strong and steady, run downwards 
on the inclined lands, whatever may be their aspect with reference to the 
points of the compass. These currents are the result of the sudden de- 
pression of temperature sustained by the surface of the earth, in consequence 
of rapid radiation, by which the stratum of air in immediate contact with that 
surface, becoming specifically heavier by condensation, descends into the 
valley, and is rejilacetl by air which has not been thus cooled, and which, 
therefore, pr(‘\ ents the formation of hoarfrost on the surface of these de- 
clivities. (Athciurum, A[)ril 17. I8il.) 

Avera^t! Temperahtre at which Seeds will ffenninalc, — 1 till my garden with 
my own hands, and take great delight in it. It not only furnishes a whole- 
some exercise, but it affords me a much relished mental recreation, in watch- 
ing the curious dcvclopcments of the vegetable world, its recuperative powers, 
and, indeed, its pathology and physiology generally. Part of the experiments 
which I have made are inteiuled to show at what average temperature at noon 
various seeds will gorminutc, and how many days arc requisite for them to 
vegetate at any given temperature. Thus, 1 find that the Lima bean, at a 
temperature of 88*^ (in the shade) will appear above ground in seven days; at 
a temperature of (>2"^ it requires twenty days. Tlie marrowfat pea, at 51°, re- 
quires nineteen <Iays ; an.l at only eleven days.' ll;idishcs vary with the 
temperature from six to twelve days. Thus the average, temperature of any 
country, other things being equal, may be inferred with considerable accuracy 
frvim the periods of vegetation ; for, in looking over my long list of recorded 
experiments, 1 fintl a great tlegrce of uiiiformit}]^ in J^hu process of germination, 
in ordinary eircumstaiices. 

After various experiments, 1 have succeeded in ridding my peas of the bug 
(Wruchus pisi). Immediately after gathering the seed, I subject them to the 
action of boiling water one minute ; by this means I destroy the little grubs, 
or larvae, which at this time are just below' the integuments of the pea, without 
destroying the vitality of the seeds. If tlic peas remain in the boiling water 
four minutes, most of them will be killed, but not all ; of about forty peas 
thus treated last year, three vegetated, and arb now growing. The corcle, I 
find, is more tenacious of life than the cotyledons. {Dr. J, T. P/nmmer ; in 
Sil/imaifs Journal, Jan. 1841, p. 198.) 

(wrowthtof Fig Branches without Hoots. — In the autumn of 1839, I made a 
basket for an orchideous plant from the branch of a fig tree ; which, when filled 
with suitable materials and hung up, soon commenced growing, producing 
leaves of a niockirate size, and also roots, wdiich penetrated the fibrous mass 
filling the basket. As these produced a curioLs appearance, and afforded 
agreeable shade to the roots of the plant cultivated in the basket, 1 allowed 
them to remain, and during the growing season* shoots 2 or 3 inches long 
were formed, and ripened. This has been the case annually, and the 
young shoots of the present season are bearing fruit ; which is, I think, a 
curious and very striking instance of the very different treatment plants may 
endure, and still be able to complete every purpose for which they were 
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created. As the usual shade and moisture applied to orciiidaceous plants is 
well calculated to maintain such a growth, without much effort on the part of 
any plant so unnaturally situated, I may mention that this is not the case to 
any extent where the plant in question is growing ; it is suspended frorp the 
roof of a house containing a miscellaneous collection of stove plants, where 
no shade, save that afforded by creepers, is ever applied, and the growth of the 
fig being used us part of such shade, it is within a few inches of the glass, and 
is exposed to every ray. In i/Jaking, or rather filling, other baskets, I depo- 
sited amongst the materials an eye or two of the fig tree ; not only to pro- 
duce the appearance and shade mentioned, but because I fancied that epiphytes 
naturally growing upon living objects might succeed better in a living mass, 
than in materials inert and decaying. These eyes soon vegetated, and pro- 
truded ^through the crevices, and are now bearing fruit ; thus proving that 
very little support is necessary to keep in perfect health a plant generally de- 
nominated a gross feeder. — N. M, T. Fo/k.s/o?ir, Mat/ ^28. 18-11. 

Striking from Leaves. — In the spring of iH.'iS, previously to his leaving 
Downton, unfortunately never to return, it occurred to Mr. Knight’s inventive 
mind, that plants might be propagated from single buds and leaves only. 
Accorilingly, he had several pots filled with a fine sandy loam ; the pots were 
about 1‘2 in. in diameter, to receive the cuttings, which he prepared himself. 
The buds and leaves were cut out, as is usually done when intended for in- 
sertion in stocks, w'ith but a very small portion of the alburnum to each. The 
kinds that he operated upon were, double camellias, magnolias, metroside- 
ros, acacias, neriums, rhododendrons, and many others. The soil in the 
pots having been previously pressed firmly down, and the surface made per- 
fectly smooth, tlie cuttings were inserted with a dibber, so as just to cover 
the bud, when the soil was pressed firmly against it. The back of the leaf, 
lying on the surface of the mould, was fed by absorbing moisture from it. 
The surface ol‘ the f)ot.s was quite covered with leaves, but so disposed that 
they did not overlap each other ; they were then gently sprinkled with water, 
covered with bell-glasses, and placed on the fine of a forcing-house. The 
sprinkling w’as afterwards fre(|uently repeated, and the glasses sliaded from 
the sun, by hanging paper over them. In c sliort time, the huds were seen 
breaking through the surface of the mould, and by the end of summer some 
of them had made shoots 6 and 8 inches long, especially the camellias, 
which were then potted off. The others, that had not made equal progrc.ss, 
remained as they were until the following spring, when tliey likewise were 
potted, and found to be firmly rooted. Since that time 1 have tried other 
sorts w'ith equal success ; but, perhaps, plants that have large leaves arc best 
adapted for this mode of culture, (S. Lauder, DownUm Castle, Jan. l-I. ISI-l ; 
in Gard. Chron., Jan. 23. p. 53.) 

Sawdust as Manure. — There arc many sawpits round this tow'n ; and it has 
been invariably found, that, when the dust is from deciduous trees, it can be 
rotted into a soluble mass ; but, when from fir trees, it will lie for years, and 
reduces with difficulty, after a long period, into an earthy-looking substance ; 
it is the resin that prevents fermentation. The best way to ferment it wouhl 
be, to mix it with acid and mucilaginous substances, which contain nitrogen, 
an indispensable article in all fermentations; yeast, where it can be gejt, is the 
very best. Hot fermenting manure, as before recommended, is also of great 
avail ; but, from our experience of it in swine-dung, wc should think hardly 
sufficient for sawdust of resinous trees ; for other sawdust, e^r for peat, it is 
quite sufficient. We think, all things being taken into consideration, unless 
acid and mucilaginous substances and yeast are easily procurable, and not ex- 
pensive, the bpst way wouhl be to burn the mass of sawdust, as it is likely 
to be from deal, that being most used. We shall then have the potash and 
other salts or metallic bases of the wood, and some charcoal ; while the resin 
will be dissipated by the burning. There is not so much potash in the fir wood 
as ill some other woods, but what there is is valuaific. (li. L^mhurn ; in 
Gard. Chron., Feb. 6. p. 85.) 
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Smoke-Flties, closed Ilot-wnler Vipcs^ and‘ Water in open GuUerSy as Modes 
of Heating. — The old system of heating by smoke-flues appear? a most im- 
proper one, from its tendency to rob the air of the n^^isturc suspended in it. 
The system of heating by the circulation of water in closed pipes is an im- 
provement, but is also exceptionable for the same reason, or some other acting 
very like it, Corbett’s mode of circulating hot water in open gutters dppears 
to rnc to be the best yet adopted, from its throwing off moisture in proportion 
to the volume of heat. I consider that a m<^st stagnant atmosphere is more, 
injurious than a dry one. (5. 7/., Ct'umjimtly near Manchester; in Gard. 
Chron., March 20. p. 181.) 

Ohjections to turning-in Snow when Digging or Ploughing. — The evil of dig- 
ging-in snow, results from the “ great quantity of heat required to reduce ice 
or snow from the solid to the fluid state. A pound of snow (newlv fallen) 
requires an equal weight of water heated to to melt it, and then the 
dissolved mixture is only of the t(‘mperature of 32*^. Ice re(juires the water 
to be a few degrees warmer to produce the same result. When ice or snow 
is allowed to remain on the surface, the quantity of heat necessary to reduce 
it to a fluid state is obtained chiefly from the atmosphere ; but, when buried 
so that the atiiios[)heric heat cannot act directly upon it, the tluiw'ing must be 
very slowly effected by the abstraction of heat from the soil by which the 
frozen mass is surrounded. lnstanci‘s have occurred of frozen soil not being 
completely thawed at midsummer, when so burieil. But this is not the whole 
of the evil ; the moisture of the air which fills the interstices of the soil wdll 
be continually undergoing condensation as it comes in contact with the cold 
portions and accordingly these portions will be found in a very saturated 
coiulition, even after tliey have become thawed. (^Robert Thompson; in Gnrd, 
Chron,, Feb. 6. p. 89.) 

Canker in Fruit Trees, Mr. Beaton is of opinion, may be presented by 
grafting on stocks which it has been previously ascertained wdll suit the par- 
ticular soils on which the trees are to be planted. “ We all know',” he says, 
“ that certain plants prefer particular soils, and dislike others, but no one can 
tell the reason. When a young fruit tree shows symptoms of premature decay 
or canker, the fault, or rather the misfortune, is ascribed in nine cases out of 
ten to the sulisoil ; but this is a hasty conclusion. The worst garden or 
orchard soil in the kingdom produces some healthy tree ; and if only one, 
w hy not more of the same species or variety ? Simply, because there is only 
one of the stocks used in this instance which prefers that particular soil. 
Now, if we take pieces of tlie roots of this particuKir stock, and graft on them, 
we may reasonably expect that, other circumstances being favoura|)le, they 
will protluce trees as vigorous and healthy as tlicir parent stock on that par- 
ticular soil, though they might refuse to do so on soil which w^e would think 
more propitious for them.” (/7, Jieaton, Gardener to Sir IV. Middleton, hart. 
Shrubland Pork ; in Gnrd. Chron., March 20. p. 179.) 

Root-Grafting. — The practice of increasing rare plants by root-grafting is 
now so well understood among gardeners, that w'hcnever any difficulty occurs 
in propagating a new or scarce plant by tlfc ordinary modes, the gardener first 
ascertains the natural order to which the new comer belongs, and then takes 
the roots of the nearest allied plants he can find, on which he grafts the shoots 
of hi/ neV plant with as much* confidence as be would the apple or the crab, 
and generally with as much success ; hence, one good reason out of many why 
gardeners and all horticulturists should study the affinities of the vegetable 
kingdom ; and hence, too, one practical illustr£tfion of the advantages of the 
natural over the Linnacan or any other artificial system. (^Idcm ; in Gard. 
Chron.y March 20. p. 179.) ^ 

The Wickerwork Dahlia Protector is made of' wickerwork, and consists of 
an inverted shallow basket, to which is attached a tube made of the same ma- 
terial, through which the dahlia stick is passed, and a peg being inserted 
between the stick and the tube, it is firmly secured at any height required. 
It measures 12 in. in diameter in the widest part, and is SJ in. in depth. From 
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being made of so light a material, *iiid from its simplicity of construction, it is 
not easily displaced or put out of order ; and the flower, not being confined 
within anything, is les^ liable to be damaged by coining in contact with any 
substance that w'ould injure the petals. It requires to be painted to preserve 
it from decay, and if the outside be made green, and the inside white, the 
appearance oi them would not be disagreeable, and the insects lurking inside 
would be easily perceived. {i\ F. ; in GarcL C/iron., March 20. p. 181.) 

^ Nets dyed Bhie^ German gardeners have found from long experience to 
be more effective in deterring small birds, especially sparrows, than nets of any 
other colour. That blue siiould be a repellant, is no more incredible than that 
red should be an attractive, colour to birds ; and that this latter is so, every 
fowler can bear evidence. Larks, it would appear, were formerly attracted to 
snares by red glass. {Charles Bathurst, Jau, 1811 ; in (Sard, Chron., Jan. 30. 

P- 

)yuodHce among Orehidurca\ — Having seen many enquiries respecting the 
best mode of destroying woodlice among Orchidaceie, 1 beg to offer the fol- 
lowing mode. Take a potato, and cut it in half ; then hollow' it out, and place 
it on the si^irface of the pot of the plant infested, and you w'ill find in the 
course of a few hours the potato nearly full of the insects. The above inethoil 
I have tried myself with Orchidaccie, these being troubled w ith them more tliaii 
any other plant, and in the course of a fortnight I found I had but very few 
left. — T, Wooster, Albion Road Nursery, April "M). 18I1, 


Aht. II. Foreign Notices. 

FRANCE. 

New herbaceous Peonies, — A number of seedlings have been raised by M. 
Guerin Modeste, 84. Rue des (’onronnes, at Belleville, near Paris, of which 
the following six arc said to be of a superior description : — P. officinalis specidsa 
striata, P, o. «ncmonefldra striata, P. o. elegans, P, o. Victoiri* Modeste, 
P. o. pulcherrima, and /Vo. liitea variegiita. -Flowers of some of these kinds 
were sent to us by M. Guerin Modeste; but, though the stems were passed 
through corks into bottles of water, and the bottles fixed upright in a box, 
so that the petals could not touch any of the sides, in short, though they wu^rc: 
packed in the very best manner, yet, when they arrived at Bayswater, every 
petal had dropped off. — Co fid, 

ASIA MINOR. 

Chips of Firewood for giving Light, — This use of firewooJ, cleft or torn 
into strips, and especially of the root of the tree, is well known, and is described 
in an instructive essay lately published by Mr. Arthur Aiken, “ On artificial 
Light from solid Substances, and the Manufacture of Candles.” (Trans. Soc, 
Arts, 1839, vol. iii. p. 4, 5.) But the account here given by Mr. Fellows, 
from his own observation, enables us to form a much more exact and accurate 
idea of the practice. When compared with the passages referred to by 
Mr. Aiken, and with those which I shall now cite from Thcoprfrastus, it 
appears to me to warrant the inference, that this method of obtaining arti- 
ficial light has prevailed in Asia Minor for nearly 3000 years. Acconfing to 
Theophrastus, the best tree for yielding touchwood was the* Peuke, which 
is still called Peukos by the 'Greeks of Asia Minor, and is the Pinus marfti- 
maof Linnaeus. (The Rev. James Va/es ; in Appendix t6 Fellows’s Tbwrwry 
in Asia Minor 1838.) Thfe passage to which the above note refers is as 
follows : — 

“ 1 think that I have not mentioned that the light generally used in this part of 
the country, even in the large town of Kootaya and the other towns through 
which I have passed, is a' chip of the fir tree. The people make a wound 
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in the tree, which draws the sap to that part^ and the tree Is then cut for fire- 
w'ood, reserving this portion filled with turpentine for candies. 1 was sur- 
prised to find how long they burned ; during a meal, a piece is placed between 
two stones, and it burns with a large flame and a black smoke for half an hour. 
At A^^zani they brought some of this resinous wood to light our fire ; and when 
any one of our party <piitted the room, he, with his large knife (a weapori'which 
all carry), split off a slip which served him for a candle. Wc met people 
in the streets at Kootaya carrying them ; but the rich use tallow candies, 
in the excellent and elegant lantern of the^liast, made of folded paper.”** 
(Journc^^ cj-c., p. 140.) 

INDIA. 

Education in Tramneore, — The rajah of Travancorc has done what has. 
not been done in England, Scotland, or Ireland ; he has established a 
school in every village of his dominions, and he gives education to every 
child, male and female. There is not a child in his dominions, that has 
reached eight years of age, who is not capable of reading and writing. The 
rajali is only twenty-eight years of age, and he was educated by, his prime 
minister, a Brahmin, wdio was educated by Elias Swartz, the author of Flora 
Jiotmnva, ( Sir David Bmrsfrr, at the British AsxocUttion in Gtasgow; as reported 
in IJt. (toz,, Oct. .‘11. 18+0.) 

T/u’ Bosrs of (thazeepnre. — In the beginning of July w'c embarked on the 
(ianges, now full to the brim. If any person wishes to luxuriate among roses, 
Ic't him repair to (ihazeejiore, where the w’holc country, for some hundred or 
two ol’ stjuare miles, is thickly covered with them. Rose-water and the ex- 
quisite attar of roses arc, consecjucntly, cheaper here than in any other part of 
India; though the latter, when genuine, must always be a most expensive 
article, from the enormous consumption of roses in its preparation. It takes 
a prodigious (piantity of the petals to make an ounce of attar; and to [)roduce 
a cjuart bottle would reejuire, I suppose, a heap about as big as St. Paul’s. 
(^Trifles from mi/ Portfolio, by a Staff Surgeon, vol. i, p. 184.) 

AMERICA. 

Aiapte Sugar^ — In a former communication I allutled to the great blessing 
which, thanks to a kinil Providence, the people of the middle, western, and 
ndrlhern states enjoy, in the excellent light-coloured sugar made by them 
very early in the sjiring, by tap()ing the sugar maf)lc tree. Immense quantities 
arc annually made. The following fact on this subject is just published, 
“(ieneral Chauncy Eggletoii has the most extensive sugar camp in tlic State 
of Ohio; it is situated in Auburn, (Jeauga County. Ilis sugar-house is 
furnished with fixtures and a])paralus for manufacturing 500 lb. of sugar daily. 
A reservoir capable of containing (50 or 80 barrels receives the sap, w'hence 
it is drawn into iron pans placed over a furnace, to be boiled down, and trans- 
ferred again to a large kettle for ‘ sugaring off* 2700 trees have been tapped 
this year, though the season has not beeii favourable for making sugar. In 
some seasons he has made as much as 10,000 lb. The quantity made by him 
in one season, three or four years since, brought ^1250.” The expense of the 
fixture^;, apparatus, and capital, is trifling, compared with the requisites for 
the beet sugar manufactory, at which no attem])ts have been made in the 
UniteiJ. States. — M, Philadelphia, April 10. 1841. 

Royal Botariic Garden, Berlin, June 11 . 184). — Very near three years 
have passed since I had the pleasure of writing to you. Since that time I 
have seen a good tleal of foreign countries. Before I left home, October, 
1838, I mentioned to you that I was preparing for an expedition to the 
Havannah, with the intention of collecting plants, and other objects of natural 
history. Dr. Pfeifler, the author of the Monograph of Cactecc, went with me ; 
his intention was particularly to discover some new Cacti, and also shells, as 
he is at the same time a good conchologist. Unfortunately he did not find a 





single Ci&ctus, with the cxcepti(\n of Opuntia hdrrida ; but he made a very 
good collection of new land-shells in the short space of two months. After 
that time he returned home. 1 remained six months longer at Cuba, visited 
several parts of that beautiful island, and went as far as Trinidad de Cuba, on 
the south coast, where 1 got poisoned by cutting a branch of Comocladii 
dicifoHa, which obliged me to return to the Havannab. My face and body 
swelled to an immense size, and 1 had to sullcr a great deal. 1 found nothing 
^ery particular at Cuba, but yet I made a pretty good collection. The island 
^is too much cultivated for the L^:)tanist, and not safe enough to travel alone ; 
the Simarones, or the runaway negroes, being very dangerous. I wrote for 
new leave, support, and permission to visit South America ; which being all 
granted for another year by the government, 1 left Havannab in the end of 
September, 1839, and sailed to New York, the shortest way to get to La 
Guayra'( South America), as there is no op[)ortunity direct from Havannab to 
La (iuayra. 

Nothing need be said about gardening in New York ; *the Linnaean Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries of \V. Prince and Son, at Flushing, being the only good 
establishment : his collection, particularly the trees and shrubs, is pretty rich. 
At Philadelphia there arc more love and taste for gardening. Mr. Buist has a 
most beautiful establishment : it contains a hne collection of good, new, and 
well cultivated plants. Bartram’s Botanic Garden is an old establishment 
(sipCe 1717), famous for some ancient and large trees, as Qin'rcus hetero- 
phylla (Bartram’s oak), 40 ft. high ; Bignon/rt radicans, 10 ft. high, and 
the stem 14 in. in diameter; Cupr^ssus disticha, 98 years old, 00 ft. to 70 ft. 
high, stem 4 ft. in diameter. The magnolias and pines arc very fine. My old 
friend, Mr. Brackenridge, w’as then at Rio Janeiro ; he went as botanist and 
gardener to the United States* exploring expedition to South America. 

After a short stay at New York, 1 sailed for La Guayra, where I soon made 
a good collection of ( acti, orchidcous plants, &c. Soiuc months afterwards 1 
went to Caraccas, whence I ascended to the very top of the Cordilleras, the 
Silla de Caraccas, 8100 ft. above the level of the sea, where I found beautiful 
and rare plants, as the Bejarir/ glauca, /edifolia, Gaulther/^ odorata, and many 
ferns and orchideous plants. I next visited tlie valleys of Aragua, the famous 
Lake of Valencia, tlie finely situated town <i)f Valencia, anti J^uerto Caballo, 
where I made good collections. Near Caraccas 1 found the Galactoddndron 
utile, the cow tree (Palo de Vaca), but on a very difierent spot from where 
Alex, de Humbolilt and Sir Robert Ker Porter found it. i drank a good 
quantity of the milk, alonoFand mixed with water and cofice, and was not able 
to dislinguisb it from common milk. It is very little used by the inhabitants. 
The trees were about 90 ft. high. The young plants which 1 sent home died 
on the passage. 

At the end of September, 1840, I left La Guayra, with the intention of 
going by the Orinoko, Rio Negro, and Amazone rivers to Para, the northern 
province of the Brazils. 1 was accompanied by a Brazilian naturalist from 
La Guayra. I went by sea to Cumana, thence by land and river to Cu- 
manaroa. I visited the famous Cxivern at Caripe (the Cueva de Guacharo), 
and discovered its very end. Baron de Humboldt entered only one third. 
M. Codazzi, who was employed as geographer and naturalist by the govern- 
ment of Venezuela,' for making a correct map of the republic, and tc distin- 
guish her boundaries, &c. &c., explored this famous cavern nearly to its 
termination, but did not pass the little lake which stops the roa^ in the 
cavern. When I came to t(^is spot, the Indians told me that'no person could 
go any further, and that those who entered the lake would be drowned. 
After more than half an liour's persuasion, 1 at last prevailed on them to go 
further; and with the greatest danger we passed the lake (8 ft. deep, upon 
soft bottom), and mounted the little hill, on the other side of which we again 
met with wafer, and could not advance more than ten minutes, because the 
cavern finishes there in a pointed angle, where only a little water enters, which 
forms the small river running through the whole cavern. The Indians were 
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much pleased with the discovery, as it was said amongst them that the -cavern 
ended in the Gulf of Cariaco. The cavern is one of the finest and largest in 
the world. The quantity of the famous and rare Guacharo bird (Steatornis) 
is immense, yet it is very difficult to shoot many of them. The Indians 
prepare an oil from the young ones. 

Following my journey, 1 went by Aragua to Maturin, both very neat villages 
or towns in the interior of the province of Cumana. I then embarked *in , a- 
small canoe, went down the river Guarapiche^xrossed the Gulf of Paria, and , 
entered one of the many branches (lahos) of^hc Orinoco. I stopped some 
days at Pcdcrniiles, and went up the Orinoco to Barrancas, where I got the 
ague, which prevented me from going any further up the river. I grew worse 
and worse, and was obliged to go to the interior of the province of Guayra 
to a more healthy place. I left, therefore, Barrancas, and went to Caroni, a 
small Indian village, but very healthy place, situated on the river XJaroni, 
famous for cataracts. I recovered very slowly, the fever not leaving me ; for 
which reason I quitted Caroni after a fortnight’s stay, taking the road to 
Upata, the beginning of the Missiones, and thence I went into the interior as 
far as Tumerenco. Mr. F. Hamilton, the son of the late English consul at 
Angustura, a young but very rich man, and quite a (Vcole, invited me to his 
estates in the Missiones, to make there my collections. After three months* 
stay at his difFercnt places, I left him for various reasons. He got married at 
the time to a young Creole ; and I, for my part, could not get well again, and 
also found myself terribly cheated by my fellow-traveller. I could do nothing 
better than start with rny collections of plants, birds, and insects, which were 
now pretty good, for Angustura, where I fortunately. soon found a German 
vessel hound for Bremen, in which I took my passage ; and after a very 
quick voyage of only thirty-three days, arrived at Bremen, and soon after 
reached Berlin. 

My collection consists of a great number of good and rare things, and a 
gii at many have shown flowers. The plants are described by Dr. Klotzsch, 
who is going to publish them in the Linnoia, During my absence great 
alterations had taken place in my country, and the most of them for its 
benefit. 1 found a new king and new ministers. 4 have had the honour to 
he received by His Majesty, I intend to publish my trav*els, and have already 
begun with them ; but it is a hard work for me, as 1 have little time on my 
hiwi.ls for such an undertaking. If there is any subject connected with my 
pursuits of which you want to hear particularly, please to let me know, and I 
shad feel the greatest pleasure in coirmiunicating any information 1 may 
— Kdivard Otto, ^ 


Art, hi. Retrospective Criticism* 

The Derby Arboretum, — Some weeks since, I received the Derby paper 
containing the long and interesting accoifbt of the opening of Mr. Strutt’s 
Arboretum. The good people of Derby are the more obliged to Mr. Strutt, 
from the circumstance of his munificent gift being made during his lifetime; 
and he eviSccs his siqierior wisdom by so doing, in place of leaving a sum for 
the purpose in his will, as rich men commonly do. My object in making this 
remark, is, to influence rich men in this country to follow his example. 
Stephen Girard, a French merchant or rather a frenchman, but resident here 
since 1777, ]eft,jn 1832, seven millions of dollars to the Corporation of Phila- 
delphia, for effecting a variety of purposes, and, among others, for building a 
college for orphans, two millions being specifically appropriated for this object. 
The trustees are now erecting a marble palace, which had not its equal in 
Athens, according to Steward and llevett’s views (unless I mistake, for it is 
some time since 1 perused them). Great loss has been sustained by the funds 
left, in consequence of the failure of the bank of the United States to pay di- 
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vidends, and to the lamentable depreciation of the stocks themselves. Nowr, 
had he built the college himself, he might have enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
it filled by the intended objects of his generosity ; but his sole delight was to 
add to his immense wealth, llis legatees or heirs CQi|ld not moreover have 
interfered with his design, whereas they have comm^ed a suit in chancery 
against the corporation, on the ground that it could not legally be the heir of 
the deceased. — J, M, Philadelphia^ Feb. 5. IS-i'l. ^ 

Plants adapted for a Consenwtive WalL — Perhaps you will allow me to set 
your correspondent T. B. (p.bsi.) right, with respect to the list of plants 
furnished by me for a conservative wall. In the first place, he says “ I turned 
with avidity to Mr. Scott’s list, but only to find that such a one as your cor- 
respondent Mr. Kent (p. 45.) retjuires has stiU to be written.” This may be 
true ; l^ut 1 did not write expressly for Mr. Kent, but in accordance with a 
wish expressed by the conductor, a month before Mr. Kent’s wishes appeared, 
and which T. B. might have done also : or, if he did not>choosc to do that, he 
might have furnished Mr. Kent with one of a more select description ; as 
the chief end I had in view was, to record all the species which 1 knew from 
expericnc<B could be cultivated with success against such a wall as that at 
Chatsworth, for which T. B. has such a longing. Why did he not wish at 
once for the great wall of ('hina ? lie woultl, at least, have had room, soil, 
and situation at command, and I the pleasure of seeing my enumeration 
flourish without the necessity of being crowded upon the short space of seven 
miles. As to the merits of a selection, that is just as it may hap[)cn to please, 
for the Same things do not please every body : Qui pretend contenter tout 
le mondc ct son pere V” If T. B. will come out of his mask (for 1 hate to 
see a candle under a bushel, or wisdom in disguise, they have a look sus- 
picious), and communicate with me, 1 will endeavour to form, under his more 
critical acumen, a list that may meet the wdshes of Mr. Kent : but I must 
beg to decline any further communication wdth T. B. incog., lest he should 
turn out to be like Byrons Junius, “really, truly, nobody at all.” 

Now, with respect to llHcium floridanum, and Cotoneaster microphylla and 
rotundifelia, whatever T. B, may have found them, as regards hardiness, in 
his particular locality, ! have nothing to do but ^merely observe en pa.'tsant 
that I have seen all’ tlirec killed to the ground by frost; as also AVica aus- 
tralis and jS'alvia aurea la.st winter in the open border ; and KernV/ japonica fl. 
plcno much damaged by having its branches killed buck above three foiii;ths 
of their length : consequcntly ’thcy are introduced 4n the list as requiring slight 
protection, such as a |)rojecting coping similar to that at Chiswick, where, by 
the by, there is one of the finest specimens of Cotoneaster microphylla trained 
against the wall that I have ever seen. As to Bbrberh and Mahoni^, they arc 
introduced as fine plants adapted for a wall without protection, and are marked 
as such with a dagger (f). Bignon/W capreolata, I allow, is quite hardy, and a 
most desirable ornament to a w^all ; it is marked in iny list as requiring slight 
protection, which, at least, cannot do it any barm. 1 have only a few words 
more to say to T. B. as to his being able “ in a few years” to furnish a list from 
experience, if he had the Chatsworth wall. 1 make no doubt but that he wants 
the wall, and is likely to want it, as I presume the Duke of Devonshire con- 
siders Mr. Paxton competent to make the he.st use of it ; althougj) Mr. Kent 
and T. B. would infer that it is but indifferently clothed : hut this is Mr. 
Paxton's aflair, not mine. As to the inference that my list is not from ex- 
perience, all I can say for that is, that I have then thrown away in^ labour, 
and many an hour stolen from sleep, to cater for the materials, and have been 
sixteen years doing what T. B. would have done better ,in a few. However, 
I^did my best'tp present your readers with a bill of fare, which may serve some 
of them to jlean from until T. B. provides them with one deduced wholly 
from experi&cej and which, of course, will throw into the shade the un- 
meritorious production of — John "Scott. Lower Tooting^ June 5. 1841. 
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Art. I. A Gardening Vuil to Paris^ from June 28. to August 
16. 1840. By the Conductor. 

{Continued from p. 302.) 

Vebsailles, — We witnessed the magnificent sight of the 
grandes caux on the first Sunday in August, and devoted three 
other days to the pictures and statuary in the palace, the 
kitchen-garden and forcing-ground, and the gardens and nur- 
series at the two Trianons. The idea of occupying the palace 
as a national museum, open to all France, and, indeed, to all 
mankind, every day in the year, was in accordance with the 
sj)irit of the age, and such as might have been expected from a 
man of so much sound sense and enlightened humanity as the 
present king. It is a sort of consecration of the labours of 
Louis XIV., or rather of his age, which alnjost reconciles us to 
their enormous expense. 'Fhe public gardenS were in good 
order ; but the geometrical beds did not appear to us quite so 
well supplied with flowers as those in the Palais Royal and at 
Fontainebleau. One scene, however, in the lower part of the 
garden, made ample amends, by being filled up with geraniums, 
petunias, fuchsias, and other plants in pots, after the manner 
of Baron Rothschild’s garden at Surenne. This part of^the 
grounds, about an acre in extent, is laid out in the natural 
manner; and the turf was green, and in very good order. It 
is surrounded by an irregular bordeu of trees and shrubs, very 
w^ell broken into recesses and projections; and the interior is 
varied by groups. All these bays, and the recesses,^ and also 
the detacned groups, were bosomed up with plants in pots, 
more especially scarlet geraniums and white petunias. The 
display \s brillteint, and quite different from anything ever seen 
in England. It is greatly admired by the French; but we 
could neither at the lime, nor on reflection siioce, bring om> 
mind to approve of it. OurAaste is formed on a different 
model, that of the secluded lawns and glades of English plea- 
sure-grounds ; such as are met with, for instance, at Kenwood 
near Hampstead, at Pain’s Hill, and a few first-rate places. Our 
1841. — VTII. 3(1 Scr. cc 
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opinion, therefore, is, that those who admiiife "scenery of the 
kind described as existing at Versailles, Surenne^ and, more or 
less, at all French villas of any note near Paris, have had their 
taste formed on a peculiar model, and one which is deficient in 
truth and nature. If we continue to insist on this opinion, it is 
because we wish to have^it questioned and discussed by others 
as well as by ourselves, in order ultimately to arrive at the 
truth. 

Near the Grand Trianon, a few acres of ground have recently 
been, .laid out in the English manner, by M. Masse, the Director- 
General of the Gardens of the Crown, by the king’s orders. On 
objecting to the round clumps, and stating that, as no fences 
were required, the same effect might have been much better 
produced by single trees placed at irregular distances, so as to 
form connected groups, M. Masse informed us that he said so 
to the king, but that the latter insisted on having clumps, as 
being in better taste ! We could not help thinking, at the time, 
that the king had probably taken his ideas from that passage in 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s reviews, in the Qiiarterly Review^ 
where he echoes the sentiments of Sir Henry Steuart, in which 
the latter says, ‘‘If masses must be planted in parks .... what 
shape can be adopted more generally pleasing than that of the 
circle, or the oyal, or some modification of it V* With great 
respect lor the memory of Sir Walter Scott, we cannot allow 
that he set an example of good taste in architecture or garden- 
ing, either in his works or in his house and grounds. We have 
no doubt his expressed sentiments in the Quarterly Review, got 
up for effect, as most of his reviews are, have done harm. His 
assertion, in the Quarterly Review for 1827j that the Scotch fir 
commonly sold in nurseries is an inferior variety brought from 
Canada, could never have been made by any person who had 
the^least practical knowledge of the pine and fir tribe. Not 
only is the Scotch pine not a native of any part of America, but 
there is no American pine whatever sufficiently hardy in this 
country to produce cones in the immense quantities which the 
“mean-looking tree” from Canada, which. Sir Walter Scott 
says, “ is called par excellence the Scotch fir,” is said to do. 
The just celebrity of Sir Walter Scott as a novelist^ and poet, 
however, led the public to place implicit confidence in his state- 
ments respecting landscape-gardening and planting, of the prin- 
ciples of which he may be said to have known ncjthing. 

The grounds of the Trianon bear,^ perhaps, as close a resem- 
blance to those of thi^ retired parts of an English villa as any in 
the neighbourhood of Paris ; but they are spoiled by too many 
walks being seen at the same time, which detracts from the idea 
of seclusion which ought every where to prevail in such a scene. 
For this reason, in all imitations of the natural, or English, style. 
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there sbotrid seldom be any other walk seen by the spectator 
than that on which he is walking. This may always be con- 
trived by slight elevations of surface near the walks, or by the 
judicious interposition of evergreen shrubs, as we have hinted at 
in the description of Garden Cottage, Cheshunt, in our preced- 
ing volume. We do not say that ihcM'e are not many cases in « 
which the glimpse of a walk in an inviung situation at a distance 
may not be desirable to invite the spectator onward; on the con- 
trary, we hold it as a principle that glimpses of walks, of seats, tem- 
ples, ruins, remarkable trees, mounts, or pieces of water, should 
frequently be obtained from the walks of extensive grounds, as 
helps to the imagination. Every straight walk in the geometric 
style leads to a terminating object distinctly seen ; and every 
winding walk in the natural style exhibits nothing that gives the 
idea of termination : it ‘‘ still begins, but never ends.’' 

It is remarkable that the nimc of the English mad wdio laid 
out the gardens of the Petit Trianon, in the time of Louis XVI., 
is unknown. The queen, Marie Antoinette, is said to have 
dressed herself like a peasant, and spent whole days in that 
character in these grounds, occupied with her dairy and with 
poultry ; partly a proof of her unfitness for her situation, and 
partly of the unfitness of the royal office, as it then existed, for 
the condition of humanity. (See Miss Martineau’s admirable 
little work, The Peasant and the Prince.) 

In the collection of trees and shrubs wc found a few interest- 
ing plants ; but, on the whole, it was less complete than we 
expected. Two of three of the trees which formed part of the 
E'cole of Jussieu still exist, particularly two fine specimens of 
Qs •creus Pseudo-5ubcr. A cedar of Lebanon, 50 years planted, 
is 65 ft. high; jK'phedra monostachya, 5 ft. higli. (M. Masse 
informs us that there is one at Toulon 20ft. high, where* it is 
called Barbe de Jupiter.) Populus heterophyd la -grafted on P. 
fiistigiata, it is said, forms a more durable little tree than when 
on its own roots : the stock increases much faster than the 
scion. A hybrid has been raised here between Juglans regia 
and J. nigra, which is very distinct, hothrin the fruit, leaves, and 
smell : it nevertheless matures fruit, from which young plants 
have been raised ; a fact which, with others we met with in the 
Bois de Boulogne, induces us to think that several of the 
American species of Carya are hybrids produced by accidental 
crossesl'^ Many young plants have been raised of A'Xuxxs cordata, 
which vary so much in their leaves that several distinct varieties 
might be selected one resembles the A. subcordata of Meyeif, 
another the .4'lnus communis. There is a curious variety of 
A^hies communis, about the size of the Araucaria imbricata at 
Kew ; and with the branches not frondose, but having branchlets 
depending in curves like those of the plant referred to ; and with 
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leaves similarly disposed, but much smaller. Altogether it is a 
very remarkable plant. It has received the name of ^'bies 
communis mucronata. Pinus Cemha succeeds well grafted on 
Pinus sylvestris. We had here a proof that PJnus romana of 
Loddiges and the Horticultural Society’s Garden is the P. cahi- 
brica of Vilmorin, Poiteau, and other French botanists. Cun- 
ninghamm lanceolata is above 15 ft. high, in a vigorous thriving 
state, and stands out every winter without the slightest protec- 
tion. This plant suffers less during the winters of Paris than 
during the London winters, though the former are so much 
colder : the reason probably being, that the air of Paris is so 
much drier than that of London, and also that the wood is 
ripened better from the hotter summers. It seems very probable 
from this, that the Mexican pines could stand the open air well 
in this part of France; an opinion which is strengthened by the 
fact that^^inus australis (7^ paliistris f/br/.) thrives admirably 
in the Bois de Boulogne, where, 5 or 6 years planted, it is 
nearly 10 ft. high. About London, and at Dropmore, it requires 
protection, at least in severe winters. The purple beech, grafted 
on the common beech, is planted at the base of a south wall, 
and the shoots are trained against the wall, in order to procure 
a straight stem and rapid growth, .r^mj^gdalus incana, against 
a wall, is 12 ft. high. The common Scotch rose is here clipped 
into the form of cones, 6 or 8 feet high. Quercus sessiliflora 
incana is the same as Quercus pubescens Lod. Cat.^ and Quercus 
sessiliflora pubescens Arb. Brit. Quercus australis here is a 
variety of Quercus Plex. A'cev creticum, from the Morea, has 
broad leaves, and is the .4'cer coriaceum of Lod.^ also raised 
from seed by M. Camuset in the Jardin dcs Plantes. A cer 
monspessulanum latrf61ium is the A, lobatum of the Jardin des 
Plantes and of Lod. A. trifidum Thmin is the A. rotundifblium 
of the Jardin des Plantes, and A. O'palus of Arb^ Brit. The 
Lilas Charles X. is a variety of the common lilac, with the 
flowers in compact racemes. 

In the reserve, or private, flower-garden, near the kitchen-gar- 
den at Versailles, weobServed extensive supplies of plants for the 
borders, and for decorating the rooms of the palaces during the 
winter season. Immense quantities of violets, lilies of the 
valley, roses, and other flowering Or fragrant plants, are kept 
in pots ready to be forced in low pits heated by dung, smoke in 
earthenware tubes, or by hot water in earthen\^are pipes or in 
copper tubes. 

" The kitchen-garden at Versailles is one of the most spacious 
in Europe, and we hope it will not be lost sight of in forming 
the new one at Windsor Castle. It is square in form, contains 
about 12 acres, and is surrounded by a broad terrace, 4 or 5 feet 
higher than the area of the garden, and which terrace is occu- 
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pied by a broad carriage walk, and the border for the fruit trees 
which clothe the surrounding walls. Exterior to this garden, at 
one angle, is a forcing-ground ; and at another is a small garden, 
containing the house which was occupied by the celebrated 
Quintinie, the architect of the garden, and the head “gar- 
dener during the time of Louis XIV. The walls are well 
covered witli pear trees, peaches, nndfvines ; and in the borders * 
throughout the gardens all the best French and Flemish pears 
are cultivated enj)grami(le or en quenouille^ in the manner adopted 
in the Chiswick Garden. One of the crops most extensively 
cultivated is the alpine strawberry, with which the royal table 
is furnished, from, the open garden, from June to October, and 
great part of the rest of the year from- hotbeds. These straw- 
berries in France are preferred to all others; and deservedly so, 
as we think, as far as flavour and duration of crop are concerned 
(see p. 266.). The plants are abundantly supplied with water, 
which is given them overhead even during the hottest sunshine. 
On remarking on this to M. Masse, he observed that it did 
them no harm whatever, and that the extent to which watering 
was obliged to be carried in the garden was so great, that it was 
performed during the whole day. The same thing takes place 
in all the florists' gardens about Paris. The earlier crops of 
grapes, peaches, plums, &c., had been gathered ; but there were 
succession crops in an excellent state. The kinds of grapes 
forced are chiefly varieties of chasselas; but the muscats are 
cultivated for the later crops. The most remarkable circum- 
stance, however, ' connoted with the royal kitchen-garden at 
Versailles, is the mode of cultivating the pine-apple, and the 
success which has attended that mode (see p. 200.). 

There is a house devoted to the Musa, some plants of which 
have large spikes of fruit ; and, if its flavour should be liked in 
France, it will form a most valuable addition to the dessert, as it 
can be cultivated in large quantities with the greatest ease. We 
found here many dozens of pine-apples ripe, or nearly so, and 
others in every stage of progress. Many of the full-grown 
Envilles were as large as any which we have seen during the 
time of Plimley in the forcing department at Kensington ; and 
many of the plants had large fruit on their suckers, such as we 
have seAi at Wentworth House, and other places, in Britain, 
and in the royal kitchen-gardens at Munich, as described by one 
of the' royal gardeners there in our volume for 1829, p. 427. M. 
Masses whom we believe to be the third ’successor of Quintinie, 
holds the situation of Intendant of the Gardens of the Crow^n, 
for which, from his botanical acquirements and great experience, 
he is eminently well adapted, showed use very attention and the 
very greatest kindness; and gave every explanation that we 
required, during two of the three days that we devoted to Ver- 
^ c c 3 
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sallies. We take this oppdrtiinity of returning our best thanks 
to M. MasstS and to his foreman in the forcing-ground, who 
furnished us with a plan of a boiler of his invention, well 
adapted for heating where the fuel is of wood. To the 
foreman at the nursery at the Trianon we are also equally 
obliged. 

Close to the kftchen-gafvlen at Versailles are the grounds of a 
villa, which had been laid out and built by Louis XVIIL when 
dauphin, for one of his mistresses. There is an immense cave, 
or grotto, formed of stones brought from the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau Y a»d in frdnt of it a lake, of nearly an acre, surrounded 
by glades of lawn and wood ; the whole ii\# a state of utter 
neglect. We did not go into the kitchen-gaulcn or the house. 
This property, we were informed, was sold during the first 
revolutioh for a smaller sum than ^\ould now be procured for 
the lead pipes which convey the water to the grotto, if they 
could be dug up. We enqniied if Louis XVIII. had ever 
come to visit this villa after the restoration, and were answered 
in the negative. This place, when we saw it, was on sale; and 
by an Englishman of‘ taste, and a little property, it might be 
made a terrestrial paradise. 

Neuilli/^ the private property of the king, is an extensive 
place, with a flat surface ; and, as it appeared to us, rather 
too much cut up with walks, roads, and tiees. There is no 
breadtii of effect any where. Theie are one or two good points 
about Neuilly, however, which it may be worth while to mention. 

The unity of a willow scene, as seei^ fiom a wooden bridge, 
and the greenness of the law n near the house, are both worthy 
of notice Tlie house itself has neither dignity nor elegaime, 
nor can we say that there is any display of good taste within the 
domain. Nevertheless, we love the place on account of the 
esteem and respect which we have for the owner and his family. 
The house is approached by cariiages on both fronts, a practice 
general on the Continent, but ha])pily rare in England ; because 
it strikes at the root ol all privacy and seclusion. In every 
country house in England, from the smallest cottage to the most 
magnificent palace, there is' always a j)ublic and private front: 
the former, or entrance front, exhibiting a porch or portico, at 
the door of whicli the stranger knocts, and to which carriages 
drive up; and the garden, or lawn, front, commonly on the op^ 
posite, but at ail events on a different, side of tlio. dwelling, to 
which no carriages or liorseinen, nor no stranger on foot, can 
approach without the knowledge of some part of the family* 
Hence, oii this lawn dr garden front, ladies and children may 
walk out at all hours of the day, unseen and undisturbed by 
visitors who may call at the entrance- front. In our opinion, 
there can be no true enjoyment in a country house that has not 
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a private frpnt, as well as a public one: but we go further, and 
say, that ev6n if the private carriages and horses of the family 
are allowed to come up the pi*ivate front, as they are at Neuilly, 
the peculiar privacy of that hront is destroyed. 

The road to the principal entrance-front at Neuilly is a straight 
avenue between two straight parallel beds of flowers: which, 
at the time we saw them, were filled nspstly with geraniums, pe- 
tunias, dahlias, and standard roses. Strange as it may appear, 
these beds of flowers are not so offensive to us as clumps and 
borders of shrubs bosomed up with the same kinds of flowers : 
because in. these beds they are not in pots, but tttrned out in the 
free soil ; and not being shaded by trees, or mixed with them or 
with common shrubs, they have a much greater air of truth. 
The plants in these beds are so far apart that each takes its par- 
ticular shape; and some portion of the soil being seenl)etween 
them, no doubt is left on the mind of their being planted in it. 
The plants in pots which are employed to bosom up clumps, on 
the other hand, are crowded together in such a manner as to 
present an unvaried surface, and a mass of colours pellmell, as 
Chevreuil observes, which, compared with that of plants grow- 
ing apart in a border, is deficient both of variety and truth. 

In 18^28 there was a tolerable collection of trees and shrubs 
in the nursery-ground here, which we were anxious to examine, 
expecting considerable additions to have been made ; but instead 
of this, the numbers were considerably diminished by the ra- 
vages, as it w^as stated to us, of the ver blanc. We found 
Sophbra japonica pendula beautifully in flbwer; some seminal 
varieties of y4'cer ^latanoides, obtusatum, and monspessulanum. 
obtained from M. Audibert of Tarascon ; and near the river ar 
old plant of J7'lmus effusa, believed to be th^ largest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. The tree, at some former period, had beer 
cut over, and there are now three immense trunks proceeding 
from the same base. The wood is said to be much heavier and 
more durable than that of the common elm. Among the green- 
house plants we found the Philippodendron regium 1 0 ft. high, with 
the habit and appearance of the poplar-Jeaved birch; but it is fai 
from belonging to that family, as supposed in our volume foi 
1840, p.5. From a dried specimen kindly given us by M. Jacques 
the rcyakgardener, it appears to be much nearer Urticacem thai 
Amentiicem. 

St. €loud. The walks and roads here, as at Versailles aru 
Meudon, were quite free from weeds and* smoothly raked. Th< 
grass, also, was not badly kept, considering that it is a mixtun 
of unsuitable species, among which spring up numerous salvias 
plantagos, and other broad-leaved plants. In the hangln 
woods, the undergrowths have all been cut down, leaving tl: 
surface quite naked an(][ black from the absence of vegetatioi 
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Had the surface of the ground had any character of regularity, 
and had the trees been at such distances as to form an open 
grove, and to allow the grass to graw beneath, this clearing away 
of the undergrowth would have been justifiable, as creating an 
artificial character well adapted to the geometrical style ; but at 
present the trees arc too close to admit of the growth of grass, 
and the surface is too iifregular to admit of being reduced into 
regularity without rooting up the trees in some places, and 
burying them too deeply in others. All that can be done, there- 
fore, with a wood, under such circumstances, is to cover the 
ground with undergrowths, and especially with evergreens, such 
as yew, holly, box, &c., thinning out the trees, to such an extent 
as to admit of this undergrowth growing with vigour. We 
were anxious to know what was intended by clearing away the 
nndergi’Dvvth, but could not find the head gardener, and, for the 
same reason, we were unable to see the king’s private garden. 
We afterwards learned that it had reference to the frequent 
attempts on the life of the king ; undergrowth being favourable 
to concealment. 

Here, as at some other ro}^al palaces, the roads and court- 
yards appear disproportionately large for the buildings, and the 
latter are deficient in architectural display, and particularly in 
light and shade. We should be inclined to try, if possible, and 
narrow the roads and courts by broader margins of turf, and 
where the courts are paved with stone, we would substitute wood 
or asphalte. 

Sceaux. — In ourYiinth volume wo have noticed several villas 
at Sceaux, and especially those of the Admiral TstschigofF and 
the Countess de Bruce; but both these, and ail the others 
that we then saw, have changed proprietors. The excellent 
effect of grouping the trees in the villa of M. Sartorius is visible 
from the public road ; and presents a succession of scenery very 
different from that of a villa having only the same number of spe- 
cies as this one, but, instead of these species being grouped so as to 
show one kind always prevailing in one place, presenting them 
everywhere indiscriminately mixed, so that one part of the 
plantations and shrubbery has exactly the same appearance as 
every other. 

Verrieres. — The villa of M. Vilmorin is interesting xj a'*beau- 
tiful rural retreat, kept at all times in the highest order, and 
also as exhibiting specimens of most of the horticultural and 
agricultural seed-bearing plants which are to be procured in 
the commercial house of Vilmorin, Andrieux, and Co. The 
collectioi^ of wheats was very numerous, and also those of 
barleys, peas, kidney beans, and, in short, we may say, of [every 
plant of which seeds are kept in the seed-shops, as well as of 
potatoes of different kinds for their tubqrs. Among the newest 
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vegetables was Scolymus hispanicuii, the roots of which we 
had an opportunity of tasting at M. Vilmorin's table, and found 
them equal to those of scorzonera. In the kitchen-garden there 
is a very full collection of gooseberries, which was sent tp M. 
Vilinorin by the Horticultural Society in Mr. Sabine's time; and, 
though no care had been taken to supply the plants with water, 
yet the fruit was nearly as large ak in England, probably 
in part owing to the greater coldness of the present season. 
Among the trees and shrubs we found several species of Ame- 
rican oak growing with great vigour, more especially Quercus 
alba, which is rare in France, and very seldom seen in a Ifeallhy 
state in England. Q. Tauzin is also here in great vigour ; and 

Q. E'sculus, known as Q. apennlna, wdth various others. There 
are a number of stools of Cratae'gus <7piif61ia, raised from 
seeds received from Washington, some plants of C.* cordata, 
with other American species. We tasted an excellent late 
cherry called Napoleon, which does not appear to have been 
introduced into England; and M. Vilmorin directed our attention 
to another wild cherry with pendulous branches, the fruit ripen- 
ing late, and the tree an extraordinary bearer. In the shrub- 
beries on the lawn are two plants, 10 or 12 feet high, and of as 
many years' growth, of ^ cer creticum; the one with scarcely any 
leaves lobed, and the other with scarcely any leaves entire. In 
the woods M. Vilmorin found IT'linus montana i., known here 
as I/'lmus cainpestris latifolia, with the soft wood of the young 
slioots of a dark red, as already mentioned and, from seedlings 
of llobin/a glutili(')sa, he found the common H. Pseud-Acacia 
with shoots not glutinous. These facts only deserve notice, 
because it has been hitherto customary to give herbaceous plants 
only the credit of coming true from seed. Our belief is, that 

R. glutin6sa is only a variety of R. Pseud-Acacia ; and, there- 
fore, we are not surprised that seedlings raised from it should 
occasionally revert to the original species. It is not, however, 
the less desirable tree for being a variety ; and, in short, we 
believe it will be found that all the hardy plants best worth cul- 
ture, for use or ornament, ligneous or lierbaceous, will be found 
to be more or less deviations from the wild species; and almost 
all the handsomest very distinct varieties to be cross-breds, and 
even hybrids. 

Belleville. — The village of this name is situated on some of 
the liig^hest ground in the neighbourhood of Paris ; and, being 
the resort of the working classes on Sunda*ys and other holidays, 
it is covered with small country houses and guinguettes, or what 
in England w'ould be called tea-gardens. The common lilac is 
here cultivated on a large scale for the sake of the flowers, which 
are gathered and sent to the flower-market. We visited the 
villa of M. Audot, the publisher of the Bon Jardinier^ and him- 
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self the author of several useful works on gardening, and were very 
hospitably and kindly received by that gentleman. M. Aiidot’s 
garden, which may contain an acre or upwards, is interesting 
fron\ the number of objects it contains, and from the good 
account to which it is turned, both in an ornamental and useful 
point of view. There is a garden-house as a study, several 
plant-houses, pits, and frames, and a small farmyard for poultry, 
rabbits, pigs, a cow, &c. In short, there arc few things belong- 
ing to a small suburban villa which it does not contain. 

The Elysee Bourbon^ and the Hotel of the English Ambas^ 
sadori are street houses, with parallelogram gardens, of about 
a quarter of an acre in extent each. The middle of the ground 
is hollowed out lengthwise, and the sides raised and undulated, 
so as to produce a very good effect ; and, these sides being 
planted, a shady walk is procured under trees and among shrubs, 
of which, bad care been taken at the time of planting, there need 
not have been more than one or two of a kind. Nothing more 
can be made of limited pieces of ground of this kind without 
introducing either the Italian terraced, or an architectural, 
garden, or a system of walks crossing each other in grotto-like 
tunnels, by which any small place with a dry subsoil may be 
made to appear many times larger than it really is. 

The only defect in the two gardens mentioned is, that they 
are not united architecturally with the house. Mr. Gordon, the 
gardener of the English ambassador, keeps up a considerable 
collection of greenhouse plants, and has the whole })lace in good 
order. With tlfe exception of a small room, silvered instead of 
gilt, there is nothing in the interior of the Elysee Bourbon de- 
serving of particular notice. The meagre finishing of the large 
dining-room, one end of which is a mirror without a frame, 
gives. the idea of coarseness and want of taste. The library is a 
very small room ; and what is curious is, that the only book- 
shelves it contains are in a gallery to which there is no means of 
ascending but by a trap-ladder, which is shut up in a closet, and 
which could not be used either by a lady or an elderly person of 
either sex. 

Nurseries and Floi ists^ Gardens, — The garden of M. Tripet 
Leblanc, 19. Avenue de Breteuil, and that of M. Fion, Rue des 
trois Couronnes, we found both richly stocked and iif excellent 
order. In the former there are extensive collections of auriculas 
and carnations ; and, indeed, an extraordinary degree of aftention 
is paid to every description of florist's flowers, as well as to many 
kinds of culinary vege^^bles and fruits. The garden, though, as 
it were, in the heart of Paris, yet from being in an artificial 
hollow, and being surrounded by banks covered with trees and 
bushes, mi^ht be taken for a garden in the suburbs. The 
family of Tripet have been celebrated for their tulips for three 
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generations, as appears by an article* in Annales de la So^ 

ciete de Horticulture de Paris for 1838, p. S55. The garden 
was originally in the Champs-EIysees, and was celebrateTd there 
for its tulips and hyacinths about the middle of the last centgry. 
The ancestor of M. Tripet, like the great-grandfather of M. 
Vilmorin, was of a noble and wealthy family, and in both cases 
resorted to culture and commerce, pahly from necessity, and 
partly from choice. The jardin d" liiver in M. Fion’s garden, 
or conservatory, as it would be called in this country, was now 
wholly uncovered ; but the plants had not yet recovered from 
the effects of the sudden change from the protection and sTiade 
of glass to the diroct influence of intense solar light. We ob- 
served the w’alks bordered with Lycop^)diuni denticuliitum, as at 
Alton Towers. 

The Jardin des Plantes has undergone important changes 
since 1829, and is now far more complete and in better order 
than ever we saw it. We were kindly shown through the Mu- 
seum by Professor Audouin, an enthusiast in everything respect- 
ing insects, who showed us his mode of feeding them, each on its 
appropriate species of plant, under glass bells ; the shoots on the 
leaves of which the insects feed being protruded through the piece 
of pasteboard on which the bell stands, into a glass of water, by 
which means the leaves are kept perfectly fresh. M. Audouin 
is rearranging the insects in the Museum according to their 
natural families and genera ; and, by means of pieces of paper of 
different colours, he shows at a glance the part of the world of 
which the insect is a native. A large building has been erected 
for the geological collection and the library. The building, in 
our opinion, has little to recommend it exteriorly, and it appears 
too much ornamented within tor a scientific collection ; but of 
this building we shall speak in a future article. The library is 
well arranged ; and there is here an arrangement of pamphlets 
and essays or articles on subjects of natural history, such as 
exists, we believe, no where else in the world. In catalogues 
such as that of the Banksian Library, the contents of pamphlets 
and transactions, &c., are analysed agd elassed together, so that 
they can be readily referred to, if the books are in th# library; 
but here the essays and pamphlets themselves are taken to pieces, 
and bounA up according to the subjects. The merit of this 
extraordinary degree of knowledge, care, and labour, is due to 
M. Lentercier ;«who informed us that two copies of each pamphlet 
or article is necessary, and that when these could not be pro- 
cured in type, then, as a substitute for one copy, he used 
manuscript. Labours of this kind may be compared to rail- 
roads to science ; since it enables the student of any one topic 
to read everything respecting it in less than the time that would 
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be required to open the l)ooks in which it was treated, not to 
speak of the risk of overlooking some of these books. 

The plants under glass in the Jardin des Plantes want the green- 
ness, succulence, and vigour of growth of plants similarly circum- 
stanced in England, doubtless owing to the dryness of the air, more 
intense solar light, and a mode of management which has not for 
its object to promote vigorous growth and succulence. Indeed, if 
this were the object, the plants would suffer still more than they 
do when turned out into their respective places in the general 
arrangement, because the changes in respect to atmospheric 
moisture and solar light would be still greater than they are. 
We spent three entire days in examining the hardy trees and 
shrubs in this arrangement, and those in the nursery, under 
the care of M. Camuset. The following list includes plants 
which we thought in some way or other remarkable ; the order 
is that in which they are planted in the garden, and the author- 
ities after the names are those on the garden labels. 

Xaurus Benzoin^ as it ripens its wood, stands the winter here better than it 
does about London. 

.^traphaxis undulata is hardy. A, spinosa, o ft. high, covered with dowers, a 
truly beautiful object, and rare. 

Brunnichw cirrhosa Gcert,, a tcndriled climber, a native of Carolina, is 12 ft. 

high, and quite hardy ; about London it is only half-hardy. 

Polygonum frutescens, as high as .^traphaxis, and beautifully covered with 
cream-coloured flowers. 

Sj^rin^a spcciosa is the Seringa rothomagdnsis of Arh, Brit, 

JPraxinus floribunda Wed, is O'rnus floribunda of Arh. Brit. 

F. O'rnus viridis Miclur. is F. ainericana viridis Arh. Brit, 

F, rotundifoUa is O'rnus rotundifolia Arb.^Brit. 

F. monophjlla is F. excelsior heterophylla Arh. Brit, 

F. atrovirens is F. excelsior atrovirens Art. Brit. 

Vitex arborea Box, is a vigorous-growing plant, with broad leaflets, dentate, 
and of a much palci^ green than those of V. ^I'gnus castus or V. incisa. 

V, incisa Lam. has the leaflets long, narrow, and deeply cut ; it is here 5 ft, 
high, and beautifully in flower. 

r. .d'gniis castus is 16 ft. high, flowering profusely, and very beautiful. 

F, A'gmis castus var. latifolius is 4 ft. high. 

Callicarpa americ^na L., a native of Virginia, nearly hardy. 

Silvia. Hablitz/dna Jac. 

S. scabriuscula Lam., 2 fit. high. 
jSldcritis c|ptica L., 4 ft. high. 

Phlomis frutiedsa and P, f. angustifolia, 4 ft. high. 
iSiolanum glaucoph^llum, 4 ft., hardy. 

Lyciuni afrum kept in pots, and taken in every winter. ' '' 

L. hoerha.a.vuBfdlimi is. the Crabowskta boerhaavkryo/ia of Arb. Brit. 

L, europae'um, leaves long and green ; L. rutheniciim, leaves succulent, re- 
sembling those of L, afrum ; L, barbarum, 10 ft. high, the species common 
in British gardens ; L. chinense, leaves larger than those of any other 
species ; L, chilense, leaves narrow, with short petioles. 

Sideroxylop /ycidides Zr., leaves twice as long as those of S. tenax L. 
i^iospyros virginihna, 30 ft. high ; D. calycina, D. angustif6]ia, D. pubdscens, 
and D, lucida, are all obvious seminal varieties of D, virginiana. 

Halesia diptera, 4 ft. high. 
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Artemhia procera WiUd.^ 5 ft. high ; A, yalen^ina, a more vigorous-growing 
plant than A, ylbrotanum, and equally hardy. 

Curnus sibirica is (76rnus alba sibirica Arb, Brit, 

^'sculus ohiounsis Mkhx. had no fruit ; but we believe it to be the true 
species rather than the plant in the Hurt. Soc. Garden, from the ^rlose 
resemblance of its foliage to that shown in Michaux’s figure, and also 
because Michaux himself assured us that it was correctly named, 

JB, huinilis is Pavirt flava Arb, Brit. 

A'cer Lobelw, an exceedingly handsome specimen, 20 ft. high, is the A, 
/>latandides Lobeln of Arb, Brit, 

A, dissectum Hort, is A, jwlatandides dissectuni, a very remarkable and ap- 
parently free-growing variety. 

A, coccineuni is A, riibrum var. Arb, Brit, 

A, lobatuin Bose, a very distinct varietj^ or rather hybrid, with invariably three 
pointed lobes which induces us to refer it to creticiim; leaves , not 
velvety beneath. 

A, neapolitanum, a native of the South of Italy and Hungary, &c., is A, ob- 
tusatum Arb, Brit. Leaves velvety beneath. 

A, hybritium Bo.^Cf a vigorous growing plant, apparently between A, obtu- 
satum and A. l^seudo-PlataIlus. Leaves very slightly velvety beneath. 

A. O'fmlus, A, opulifolium. A, rotundifolium, are all varieties of A, obtusatum. 
We have no doubt of this, having been convinced of it after examining 
the plants under the care of M. Camuset, and having heard his ex- 
perience on the subject of these acers. In some of these varieties the 
leaves are scarcely at all velvety beneath. 

A. opulifolium. Leaves small and five-lobed. 

A. monspessulanum is A, creticum var. coriaceum Arb, Brit, 

2'llia platyphylla Vent, is T, eiiropm'a grandifldra Arb, Brit, 
r. pubescens Vent, is T. ainericana pub^scens Arb. Brit, 

T, argentea II. P. is T, curopae'a alba Arb. Bril,, a native of Hungary. 

T, mississippiensis H. P, is T. ainericana var. Arb. Brit, 

T. heterophylla Vent, is T. ainericana var. Arb, Bril, 

Tlamarix iiidica WilUL is T, giillica Arb. Brit. 

Itlbcs. The currants, gooseberries, and yellow and red blossomed sorts, arc 
mixed instead of being arranged in sections. They are much in want of 
revisal. 

Nitraria Schoheri, 5 ft. high, and^very handsomer ^ 

Ncsie'fl ^alicifolia 11. B. et Kunlh, the Heim/Vz .nilicifolia Link Otto and Arb, 
Brit,, is ft. high, and stands the winter, as does N. /nyrtifdlia. 

Jlf alus sempervirens Desf, is ilfalus coronaria sempervirens Arb, Brit, 

Pyrus claeagnifblia Pal, is Pyrus communis var. «?lajagnif61ia Arb, Brit, 

P. indica Wal, is P. variolosa Arb, Brit, 

CVataj'giis latifolia is Pyrus J'ria latifdlia Arb, Brit. 

C, flabellata Bose is C. coccinea var. maxima Arb, Brit, 

C. sorbifiMia II. P, is Pj^rus spuria Arb. Brjf. * 

C. glauca Wal, is Stranvae'sirt glaucescens Arb. Brit, 

C. Chammmespilus Jac, is Perils Chammmespilus Lindl, and Arb, Brit, 

C, ^yrjfolia is Pyrus «rbutifdlia Arb, Brit, 

C. spicata^ma. is Ameldnchier (Jvalis Arb, Brit. 

C, corymbosa //. P. is T^^rus ^Via cretica Lindl. and Arb, Brit, 

C. arbiftifolia Lmm, is Pyrus grandifolia Limit, and Arb, Brit, 

Jliespilus constantinopolitana Godefroy is 6'ratie'gus heterophylla Flu^e and 
Arb, Brit, 

M, Azarblus is C, Azarblus Arb. Brit. 

M, latifolia Poir, is C. yjyrifolia Ait. anef Arb. Brit. 

M, spathulata is CVatm^gus spathulata Elliot and Arb, Brit, 

M, odorata is Cratie'^gus orientMis Bose and Arb. Brit, 

M, tomentosa Poir, is C, parvif61ia Ait, and Arb, Brit, 
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M. stipulacea is Crat®'gus stijlulacea Avh, Bnt. 

M, taiiacetiiolia is C*. tanacetifolia Arb. BriU 
M. corallina H, P. is C, cordata Ai^b, BriL 
Af, coccinoa is C, coccinea Arh. Brit, 

M, pyrifolia //. P, is C, punctata Arb, Brit, 

M, /;runi folia is C, crusgalli /jrunifdlia Arh, Brit, 

AT, Cels/d?/fl is C, tanacetifolia Lee«M« Arb. Brit. When we gave the plant 
this name, we believed, as we were informed, that it was a seedling raised 
by Mr. Lee : we shall restore its true name in the second edition of Arb, 
Brit, and in a supplement. In the meantime we have done this in the 
catalogue of the l3erby Arboretum. 

AT, Hssa Pair, is C. i^ronia Bose and Arb, Brit, 

AT, flabelliita Bose is C. coccinea var. maxima Arh. Brit, 

A/I, carol iniana Pair, is C, Hava. 

Af. lobiita Bose is AT. Smithii Arb. Brit. 

AT, lucida is CVatm gus Crus-gal li liicida Arh, Brit. 

AT, afFinis is Cotonedster ulfinis Arb, Brit, 

AT, racemiflora is Cotoneaster vulgaris luxifiora Arh, Brit, 

AT. eriocarpa I^cc. is Cotonedster vulgaris var. tomentdsa Arb. Brit, 

Ai, /axifolia is Cotoneaster rotundifolia Wat, and Arb, Brit. 

AT, laxiflora Jaeq, is Cotoneaster vulgaris luxiHura Arb. Brit. 

AT, Oliver?«wff Dum. is a[)parently a variety of the common hawthorn ; but 
as the plant was not in a healthy state, it may, as Dumont conjectures, 
be a variety of t'ratae'gns tanacetifolia. 

CVatae'gus frlgida is Cotoneaster frigida Arh, Brit, 

AT, purpurea and AT. /-*yracantha arc Cratae'gi. 

Prunus IL P. is in general Cerasus Arb, BriL 
P, grae'ea H. P. is Ccrasus ATahnlcb var, Ard. Brvt, 

P, incana is Am/gdalus incana Arb, BriL 
Am^gdalus georgica is A, iiana var. Arh, Brit, 

Duvaua dependeus is as hardy as about London. 

Ptelea trifoliata, 25 ft. high, a very fine specimen. 

•/uglans/raxinitblia is Pterociirya caucdsica Arb. Prit, 

Pudnymus latifolius, a very handsome specimen, 1 2 ft. high. 

Hartog^ capensis H. P. is 6'erasiis Laurocerasus angustifolia Arb. Brit. 

7'lex Casshie, a vigorous plant, quite hardy. 

Paliiirus aculeatus Lam. i^aliurus australU Arb, BriL 

Ceanothus azurcus is in flower as a bush, in the open garden, and requires no 
protection during winter. 

Afdrus dlba var. italica has the soft wood of the current year’s slioots of a 
dark red ; but there is no exterior indication of this, and it can only be 
found by removing a portion of the bark. 

AT. constantinopolitana is a variety of At, dlba, 

17'lmus campestris latifolia is U, montana Arb. Brit, 

U. crispa H, P. is U. montahu cfispa Arb. Brit. 

U. pedunculata Fre^. is marked a native of France, and may possibly be the 
U, eifiisa of the Hort. 8oc. Garden and the Arb. Brit. ; but whether it 
is a native or not is uncertain. 

U. exoniensis is the U. montana fastigiata Arb, BriL 

U, americana is without doubt the etfusa Aih. BriL, and quite different from 
the U. pedunculata mentioned above. The leaves of ^his tmedes, both 
in England and Francfe, have a tinge of red on the veins. From speci- 
mens received from Dr. Torrey, we believe this plant to be correctly 
• named. ,, 

U. pyramidata is U. campestris pyfamidata, a very distinct variety, with a 
conical hanit. 

Celtis mississippidnsis Bose, very distinct. 

£alix acuminata is S. alba Arb, Brit. 

Pnpulus tremula is P. alba Arb. Brit. 
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P. nivea Fischer is P. diba var. Arb. Brit. 

P, grae'ca //. is P. treaiulbides Arh. Brit, 

P, HudsonzV/; 2 a Mich, strongly resembles P. nigra Arb. Brit,^ and may possibly 
be only a variety of it, in whicii opinion Michaux concurs. 

P. virginiana, the Peiiplier Suisse, is the P. niouilifera Arb. Brit.; the, male 
plant is distinguished from the female by the petioles of the leaves being 
red. 

P. cariadi?nsis is P. monilifera var. Arb. Bril. 

P. ontaridnsis Desf. is P. candicans Arb. Brit. * 

P. candicans 11. P. is P. balsamlfera Arh. Bril. 

P. suaveolens Fischer is P, balsamlfera suaveolcns Arb. Brit. 

Petula poiitica H. P. is B. papyracea H. if., and Arb. Brit. 

B. Mrticacfolia is B, alba i/irticmfolia Arb. Brit, 

B. dalccarlica is li. alba daiccarlica Arb. Brit. 

-d'lnus communis 11. is A. glutinosa Gart. and Arb. Brit. 

(^udrciis criuita Bohc is Q. C'erris Arb. lint. 

O, . prasina Bose is Q. sessiliHora Arh. Brit.y with leaves glaucous, small, and 

on long petioles. . 

Q. Taitzin J3osc is Q. /Vinos Arb. Brit. 

Q. Tiirneri, a specimen 12 ft. high. 

(2. //obur IVi/td. is Q. pedunculata Arb. Brit. 

Platanus orientalis is P. occidentalis Arb. Brit. 

Pinus Banksi{«?^rt is P. sylvestris Arb. Brit. 

P. initis Alich. is P. inops /];•/;. Brit, 

P, iiiops Mich, is P. serdtina Arb. Brit. 

P. excelsa is P. longifdlia* Arb. Brit. 

It will be observed that among the foregoing names affixed to the plants in 
the Paris garden, the greater number ivee legitimate synonymes, though there 
uio some, as for example, the six last, which are names erroneously applied. 

M. Camuset is the c7/</of that department of the Jardin des Plantes which 
may be called the nursery, as his duty is to propagate all the more hardy 
species of trees and shrubs by seeds or otherwise, for distribution among the 
provincial ganlens, arid for making exchanges with foreigners. Having been 
nearly fifty years in the garden, he has had great experiSice in raising trees 
and shrubs from seed, and know^s the origin and history of many alleged 
species and varieties. He lias raised a number of seedling robinias, some of 
which are in Mr. Uivers’s catalo^e, and chiefly froni the seeds of the original 
tree brought to Europe and planted by Vespasian Robin in this garden in 
1035. 

The following memorandums were chiefly made on the spot : — 

Clematis cylindrica Caim'iza, raised by M. Camnset in 1838, differs from the 
species, in liaving bcll-shaiied purple flowers, whereas in the species they 
are of a somewhat bluish purple. 

Mahonirt ^Iquifoliuin is as hardy in the climate of Paris as the common box ; 
and is therefore of great value, there being so few evergreens which will 
stand through the winter in that climafe. 

.d'cer saeclmrinuin var. nigrum differs from the species in the leaves not being 
in tlie slightest degree velvety beneath ; it is exceedingly difficult to pro- 
pagate^ and unites with difficulty when inarched. 

A. riibrum grafted on A. Pseiido-Z-^latanus invariably forms a bulging protu- 
beisdtice imijiedialcly above the graft. Seeds from an old plant of A. 
monspessulaniini have produced A. creticiim. A, coriaceuni, A, hetero- 
phyllum, and other varieties. M. Camuset pointed out plants containing 
leaves with long petioles and five lobes, and other leaves with short 
petioles and three lobes, on the same branch, some of which we brought 
with us, as a proof that the Montpelier and Cretan maples are essentially 
the same species. He also showed us on the same seedling, fVom the 4ree 
mentioned, coriaceous leaves I ^ in. broad, and others not half an inch 
broad. From the same seedlings, there were some plants with scarcely 
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any of the ledves lobed. From a patch of seedlings of about twenty 
plants, being all that had come up from fifty seeds of A^cer Lobcl» sown, 
two plants were the genuine species, julatanbides, without the bark 
being in the slightest degree s^iated. Seeds of A, rubrum have pro- 
duced plants of A. sangufneiim, which has the leaves very glaucous 
beneath / of A, coccineum, w'hich nearly resembles A, sangufneuin; and of 
, A, erioc&rpon. A» obtusutum occasionally produces A, hybridum ; and 
A, opulifolium produces A, O'palus, A, obtusatuin, and other similar va^ 
rieties, to none of which names have been given. A, Pseudo-Platanus 
has given A. trilobatuni. A. lobatum is a verj distinct variety, but M. 
Cainuset does not know its origin. A, coriheeum was found in 1830, in 
a bed of seedlings of A. inonspcssulununi, and from that plant all others 
bearing this name sent from the Paris garden have been raised by grafting. 
J^^sculus rubicunda, planted among other trees taller than itself twenty-five 
years ago, has a trunk not 4 in. in diameter ; but another plant of the 
same species, planted in a more favourable situation on the same day, has 
a trunk above 18 in. in diameter, and a magnificent head, 
ritis vulpina, the fox grape, has the male and female on different plants, and 
the female has invariably the larger leaves, ahd is the stronger plant. 
AUdntus glandulosa w'as planted near the museum in 1793, by citizen Thouin, 
then director general of the garden, and professor of culture, who named 
it the tree of liberty, which name it still retains among French gardeneVs, 
£uunymus nanus Bieb,, grafted standard high on the common euonymus, 
forms a singularly handsome plant, and is never touched by insects like 
the other species. 

^'eanothus amcricanus L., raised from seed, exhibits various varieties, with 
white and blue flowers. * 

Virgllia lutea Mich, The original plant brought over by JMichaux is 30 ft. high, 
with a head 34 ft. in diameter, and is now covered with legumes, forming 
a singularly handsome object. 

Cytisus alpinus purpurascens, M. Camuset believes to be a hybrid seedling, 
which had been bought by M. Adam, among a number of other seed- 
lings ; the custom of the nurserymen at Vitry being to purchase seedlings 
' in quantities, ahd grow them a year or two for sale. This, M. Camuset 
thinks, is a much more rational mode of accounting for the origin of this 
hybrid than that of supposing that a shoot from the margin of a dorniant 
eye had produced it and, in this opinfbn, in the absence of all positive 
evidence, we concur. Of course this does not account for the very sin- 
gular anomaly of C. L, purpurascens separating, as it were, into the tw'o 
original parents. Mr. Herbert’s hypothesis will be found in our pre- 
ceeding volume, p. 289. and p. 381., and M. Poiteau’s in the current 
volume, p. 58. 

Robiiiia Pseud-Acacia has produced, with M. Camuset and other cultivators, 
several varieties which are not yet in cultivation in the trade ; in short 
every bed of seedlings sh\)ws^ varieties more or less distinct. M. Camuset 
has named li. P. lon^ipetiolata, R. P. longispina, R. P. macrophyila, and 
R. P, Norionid^^or, with yellow foliage, after a cultivator of that name. 

R. viscosa, with M. Vilmorin, has produced plants not in the slightest degree 
different from R. Pseud-Acacia. 

Gledftschia triacanthos X., from seed, has produced G. inermis, G. macra- 
cantha, and G. ferox. G. c&spica and G. sinensis se-em distilict ; but 
this genus varies so \try much that M. Camuset is uncertain what are 
species and what are varieties. 

Am^gdalus nana has produced A. gedrgica Dec, and A. campestris Ser, 

A. incana jihoduccs abundance of small red fruit. 

A. P6rsica flore pleno, the common double-flowered peach, produces abundance 
• of fruit, the nuts of which invariably produce plants bearing double 
flowers; a fact which seems to show that varieties of peaches come 
tolerably true from seed. Hence, in some situations where the soil is 
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very shallow and dry below, and economy a main object, it*roight be ad- 
visable to renew the peach trees on a wall, by planting the nuts where 
the plants are finally to remain. 

The Peche d*Espai;ne, or wild peach, produces double flowers, which inva- 
riably appear fifteen days later than those of the common do^ble-floiifered 
peacn. This seems a very desirable variety with a view td prolonging 
the season of double peach blossom, and we are not aware of its being in 
^ British gardens. Were French postage ips cheap as that of Britain, 
cuttings might easily be sent by letter in the budding season!. 

.drmeniaca nepalcnsis is nothing more than the common apricot. 

6'erasus borealis and C\ TJersicifolia are the same. 

C, hyeimiiis is the same as nigra, 

C. graOca is a variety of C. Mahalvb, 

Pninus reclinata is a variety of the common plum, and is the same as P. 
nigra. 

P. Padus has produced a variety with spotted leaves, like those of auciiba. 
rratae'gus Crus-galli ^alicifolia has produced seedlings with broad spatulate 
leaves, deeply notched. 

Kibes has varied exceedingly from seed. P. ccreum has produced deep green 
leaves, three or four times larger than those of the species. P. pal- 
miitum,P. macrocarpum, H. aureuni, P. lutcum, and P. tenuiflorum are all 
produced from the same seed. 

Symphoricarpus racemosus has produced a variety which retains the fruit all 
the winter, and is very distinct. It ought to be procured by British 
nurserymen. 

Zliospyros virginiana has produced several varieties ; and M. Camuset thinks 
all the American kinds may he reduced to one species. 

Pr^xinus amcricana produces numerous varieties from .seed. 

A/orus alba it^lica has, as already mentioned, the soft wood, or alburnum, 
of the young shoots red. Whether this is peculiar to M, alba itiilica, or 
constitutes a subvariety or a variation of the Italian mulberry, M. 
Camuset is uncertain. 

Macliirrt aurantiaca bears fruit every year ; but, the m*ile p’ant not having yet 
produced flowers, the fruit docs not ripen, 
f/'lmus campestris tortuosa is the only elm which grows freely by cuttings, 
and is always so propagated in France. The tree is much prized in 
France for the timber \ which, having the grain oi fibres very much twisted, 
will not split, and is therefore much used for the naves of wheels. 

IJ, campestris latifolia, the U, montana of Bauh., has, as before stated, been 
found with the . alburnum of the young shoots red, like that of A/drus 
alba italica, and this variation is continued by grafting. 

Celtis TournefdrtzV and C, orientalis arc considered the same. 

Pdpulus grae'ea, grandidentata, trepida, and tremula are varieties of one and 
the same species. 

P. monilifera, canaddnsis, ietulifolia, unduliile, and probably /*. nigra, are, 
perhaps, essentially the same species. 

P. vistul<5nsis, which produces finely'veined wood, much used for small cabinet- 
worH ill jperlin, is P. nigra. 

Pinus Laricio is 75 ft. high. 

We omit givhig the dimensions of a number of large speci- 
mens of trees in'the Jhrdin des Plantes, as they were taken by 
M. Camuset in 1837, and forwarded to us Ipy Professor Mirbel,* 
and will be found in their respective places in the Arboretum. 

Fontainebleau. • — July 29. to 31. MM. Vilmorin and Poiteau 
accompanied us to Fontainebleau by the diligence, and we re- 
turned by the Seine. Between Paris and His the soil is deep, 
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rich, and covered with heavy crops of wheat, potatoes, clover, 
and beans. Beyond Ris we pass through vineyards containing 
some standard peaches, which, in the time of Henry IV., sup- 
plied the Paris market, till, in the time of Louis XIV., peaches 
began to be grown against walls at Montreuil. Enter the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, and pass some fine old oaks and beeches ; 
the oaks all Qu^rcus sess^liflora. The blanks in the forest are 
carefully filled up with Piims sylv&tris, poplars, and various 
other trees, according to the nature of the soil and the character 
ofthQ surface. The ground in various places previously prepared; 
and after planting it is kept tolerably clear ot‘ weeds. Arrived 
at the town, we immediately called on M. Souchet, the royal 
gardener, a most intelligent and obliging man, who showed us 
every thing under his care. The English garden here, being in 
a low situation, with abundance of water, the turf was of a 
deeper green than in most of the places about Paris. The trees 
have grown rapidly, and attained a large size; but they were 
much crowded. A great many fine specimens of Populus moni- 
lifera, both male and female; the latter produce abundance of 
seeds, from which young plants rise in great quantities. A 
variety of horsechestnut, with a fastigiate head, crowded with 
straight ascending shoots. The reserve garden here is richly 
stocked with plants, both in pots for supplying the palace in 
the autumn and winter, and in the open ground for the borders 
of the ancient garden in front of the palace. Lechenaiiltm for- 
mosa is grown in great quantities, traiii^ed to a single stem, and 
flowers the greater part of the year. Ph^lica ericdides, so 
treated, is in flower throughout the winter. We never saw 
plants better grown than they are in this reserve garden, which 
is under the care of M. Souchet^s son ; and the merit is the 
greater, as the pits and frames are of the slightest and most 
temporary construction. 

The orange trees here are in a better condition than any 
which we saw in France. The foliage is of a deep green, the 
shoots vigorous, and the heads large and handsome. The soil 
they are grown in is loam, enriched with rotten dung or leaf 
mould ; and they are placed in the summer season in a situation 
shaded by lofty trees, which, we apprehend, is the cause of the 
deep green of the leaves. Their «^igorous growth Souchet 
attributes to their being properly supplied with wate^r in the 
growing season, and not having too much when they are in a 
dormant state. In many cases, he says, orange trees are watered 
'abundantly, and yen the main body of the soil is never pene- 
trated by it, which he takes care shall alw*ays be the case. The 
trees are kept through the winter in a stable, with very little light, 
and no fire-heat. 

The geometric garden is a square, surrounded by a broad 
terrace, raised about 5 ft. and containing a double arcade of 
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lime trees, from which the garden is seen to very great advan- 
tage. The interior of the square is laid out in four rectangular 
figures, with a large square basin and fountain in the centre. 
The rectangular figures have borders about 5 ft. broadf with 
gravel walks about 3 ft. broad, within. The borders are planted 
with perennial and annual herbaceous plants, in large, hand-* 
some, distinct bushy plants ; the greater part of which being in 
full flower when we saw them, the effect was splendid. Among 
the flowers which were most showy were, the common double 
pot-marigold, double feverfew. Petunia phocnicea and^ nycta- 
giniflora, phloxes, Antirrhinum majus, /beris umbellala alba 
and viohicea; and we noticed besides, /fesperis matronalis, Va-- 
Icridna rubra, Aconiturn variegutum, ^emerocallis flava, Calli- 
stcma siiiensc, Al^ssum saxatile, Veronica virginiana, Cf'tnpanula 
Medium, Psclmia officinalis, Dianthus barbatus, and a few others* 
The shrubs were few, chiefly //ibiscus syriacus, pruned into 
regular shapes, and placed at distances of 20 or 30 feet apart. 
Nothing which we saw in TVance, in the way of flowers, surpassed 
the beauty of these borders. The interior of the compartments 
is sown with Festuca ovina, without any mixture whatever of 
other grasses or plants ; and, notwithstanding that the soil is a 
very dry sand, and is never watered, the closeness and compact- 
ness of the turf were, to us, truly astonishing. It was only 
deficient in colour, which was brown rather than green. M. 
Vilinorin informed us that he had sent specimens to London 
some years ago, which were compared with the specimens in the 
herbarium of Linnaeus, and found to be the true F. ovina. 

Among the lime trees which composed the double arcade on 


the terrace, there is one which has the trunk 
entirely deprived of its bark for the space ol |ij!?!i 

about 2 ft., and which has been known to be lilij 

so for thirty years. It still continues to live, Ij jij 

though not so vigorous as the others. Fig, 51. IM 

is a sketch of it made on the spot by M. ||ll| 

Poiteau, who, with the Inspector of the Forest, JU 
M. Marrier de Bois d’Hyver, accourfts for its ||jrt 
living by supposing the sap to ascend through J|f| f 
the interior of the trunk ; the only chance, in- ' 

deed, by*which it could ascend. 

There was formerly a large royal kitchen-garden here ; but 
that is now nfiuch reduced. There remains, however, a wall (la 
treille royale) covered with vines, to which an addition has 


lately been made, so that the total length is now 702 toises, br 
upwards of 4200 ft. Some part of the wall is 20 ft. high, and 
the remainder about 12 ft. The vines are chiefly trained in the 
manner of those at Thoraery, described in one of our earlier 


volumes. Nothing could exceed the. health of the lolants^ or 
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perfect manner in which they were trained and managed under 
the direction of the kitchen-gardener. 

The border in front was about 12 ft. wide, not cropped, but 
protected from being trod on by a low trellis, also covered with 
vines. One use of this trellis, we were informed, was to afford 
' a few grapes to the passers by, that they might not be tempted 
to take any from the wall.’* The wall is of stone, rough-plastered, 
and covered with a wooden trellis, to which the vines are tied 
with willow twigs. The coping of the wall is of flat tiles, and 
projects about 1 ft. to throw off the rain, which would otherwise 
take off the bloom from the fruit, and render it unsightly at 
table. For the same reason, the ground at the base of the wall 
is covered with vine leaves and prunings to the breadth of about 
18 in., to prevent the rain which drops •from the coping from 
splashing the grapes on the lower lines of the trellis, the bunches 
of which reach within a few inches of the soil. The kind of 
grape planted is chiefly the Chasselas ; but there are also some 
Muscats, and other kinds, but none, we believe, of either the 
Muscat of Alexandria or the Black Hamburg. A peculiar 
kind of mousetrap, of very small size, is inserted at intervals 
between the trellis and the wall. The ver blanc is here, as every 
where else, troublesome in the border. 

We were conducted through the most iiiteresting parts of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau by the Inspector-General, M. Marrier 
de Bois d’Hyver, already mentioned, 'rins gentleman possesses 
a scientific knowledge of trees and shrubs, and of every part of 
forest management ; and he is, besides, enthusiastically devoted 
to the subject. Previously to proceeding to the forest, he 
showed us a map of the whole, including the palace and gar- 
dens, as they existed' before the time of Le Notre, by which it 
appears that the interior of the compartments of the flower- 
garden, which are now covered with Festiica ovina, were at that 
time laid out in parterres of embroidery. Le Notre had simpli- 
fied the design ; judging, perhaps, that the parterres of em- 
broidery were too distant from the eye to produce their proper 
effect. M. Bois d’Hyvei^ showed us his specimens of indigenous 
woods, and also several pieces of furniture made of the common 
jimiper, from trees which afforded l)oards from 6 in. to 9 in. in 
width. We also tasted at his table a very excellent' fr&grant 
spirit, made from the berries of Cerasus /^idus and C. Mahalch^ 
the flavour of which was somewhat like that of kirSchwasser. In 
proceeding through the forest, we saw numerous trees of Pinus 
Ijaricio grafted on P^ sylvestris, numbers of which are 50 ft. 
high, bearing cones. P. 5trobus, P. punulio, and P. Chibra 
are also {Rafted on P. sylvestris, and doing well. There are 
in the forest about 3000 hectares (about 7000 acres) covered 
with pines, and about 20. hectares on which the P. Laricio is 
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grafted. The remainder of the forest is covered with indigenous 
oaks (Q. sessiliflora), beeches, birch, trembling poplar, and in 
some places with shrubs or low trees, such as C^rasus Padus, 
Phamnus (different species), Cornus, t/uniperus, 17'le3e^ &c. 
The forest is intersected with avenues and public roads in all 
directions, some of them the great routes of the country, and* 
others made expressly for the convenience of managing the 
forest. All the latter are open to the public, and form agreeable 
rides or walks ; which, according to their direction, the season of 
the year, or the hour of the day, are either open and qxposed 
to the sun, open and in the shade, or arched over with trees. 
All these roads and alle 3 ^s, as far as we saw them, were in excel- 
lent order ; the sand being hoed and raked, and the grass of the 
green alleys mown. 'Most of the broad alleys have fmall side 
avenues, like the side ailes of a church, separated from the main 
alley by rows of trees, which are different in different alleys, 
according to the nature of the soil. There are some handsome 
avenues of Platanus occidentalis, others of Ailanhis^ of Robinm, 
of Gleditsch/V/, of poplars of various kinds, of birch, of alder, 
and even of Scotch pine. The management of the forest, as 
described to us by M. Hois d’Hyver, appeared admirable. The 
most rigid economy is preserved in every thing, and every thing 
is turned to profit in some way or other. For example : there 
are certain parts of the forest covered with heath, without trees, 
and these are gradually being sown with seeds of the Scotch 
pine or P. Laricio. Tlie seeds are first sown on the heath, and 
then the latter is sold to the inhabitants to be pulled up as fuel. 
The act of pulling up is found to be a sudicient stirring ^f the 
soil, and covering I’or the seeds ; so that the sowing is the entire 
expense. The seed is procured from cones gathered in the 
forest at so much per bushel ; and the cones, after being de- 
prived of the seeds, are sent to Paris, and sold as a fuel of 
liixurj^, for more than the cost of gathering them and taking out 
the seeds. 

All the labour performed in the forest is let by the job ; and 
the reason why the alleys of every kifid are in such excellent 
order is, that the keeping of them is let out to different persons, 
who vie with one another in keeping what is under their charge 
in high <?rder. The grafting of the pines, which was commenced 
by IVJ. de Larminat, the predecessor of M. Bois. d’Hy ver, as 
noticed in the Bon Jardinier for 182G, in the Gardenei'^s Maga^ 
zme, vol. ii. p. 63., and the Arboretum Britannicum^ vol. vi. 
p. 2130., is carried on to the extent of some thousands annually; 
not by gardeners or regular foresters, but merely by the guards 
of the forest^ whose business it is throughout the year to peram- 
bulate the forest to detect trespassers. Hence this grafting costs 

p p 3 . 
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nothing, as these men must be paid at any rate for their services 
as guards of the forest. 

Th(mery. — This village is situated on the banks of the Seine, 
and covers the lower part of a slope, having a north aspect. It 
is, nevertheless, well sheltered from the north winds, by a con- 
tinuous ridge on the opposite bank of the Seine, which directs 
the north winds completely over the village. No south wind 
can touch it, because that is thrown off from the upper part of 
the bank of which the village forms the lower part ; and it is 
protected from the east and west winds by the winding of the 
Seine and its accompanying banks. These circumstances have 
the effect of placing Thomcry in a basin, sheltered on every 
side ; but which, nevertheless, does not retain the cold air which 
descends Jiom the high grounds, because that is carried off by 
the current of the river. Hence the suitableness of the situation 
for the vine culture on walls. The appearance of the village, 
on first approaching it, is that of a succession of tiled copings 
to walls apparently at a very short distance from one another, 
with here and there a small dwelling-house intervening, and in 
the distance, by the river side, a long row of houses, which 
constitutes the village. The extent of ground covered by the 
walls has been more than doubled within the last ten years. 
The manner in which the vines are planted, trained, and ma- 
naged has been so clearly described and illustrated by figures 
in Vol. V. p. 286. to p. 292., that we consider it unnecessary 
to enter into details. .The practice recommended by Mr. Hoare, 
in his Treatise on^tlie Culture of the Tine^ comes the nearest to 
that of Thomery of any we know, and was probably suggested 
by it. On those aspects not suitable for the vine, the apricot *is 
planted ; and on ihosfe not suitable for the apricot, the crassane 
pear is trained. The grapes, which are almost all of the light- 
coloured varieties of Chasselas, are fit to eat about the micidle 
of August, but seldom gathered and sent to market till the end 
of the month. Nevertheless, on the 29th of July we found 
several bunches sufficiently ripe to be very good to eat ; but the 
cause of this maturity w*as,„tbat the seeds had not been fecun- 
dated, and hence the berries were without stones, and as small 
as those of the Corinth grape. At the same time, there were 
* exposed for sale in Fontainebleau, as 'well as in Paris, ^gra^ies of 
what is called the Madeleine, or, in England, the Black July, 
which were tolerably ripe, and full grown ; but they were de- 
ficient in flavour, and such as a London fruiterer would say ‘*no 
gentleman would eat.”^ In the original account published of the 
fruit walls of Thomery in Lelieur’s Pomone Fran^oise^ the walls 
are said to of mud, washed over with mortar, with copings 
of boards or straw ; but they have, within the last few years, 
been all rebuilt of stone ; in most cases dry, and in some cases 
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laid ill mortar of loam, and plastered with lime, with copings of 
flat tiles, formin^a roof projecting about 9 in. on each side of 
the wall, and, consequently, balanced and held in its place by 
being raised in the centre, so as to form a miniature roof. The 
freestone with which these walls are built forms the substratum 
of all the gardens, though it is, in many cases, too deep to be 
conveniently quarried. We went though a number of the ‘ 
gardens in company with M. Poiteau, M. Souchet, and one of 
the principal cultivators, and found, as usual, the ground re- 
markably free from weeds, and every where loose, in conse- 
quence of being stirred 8 or 9 inches deej), and somewhat*rough 
on the surface; eriperience having taught these industrious arid 
observing men that the ground being in this state is a better 
non-conductor of heat and moisture than if it were hard and 
smooth ; and, consequently, when the soil is warmed by the 
radiation of the sun to the depth of 1 or 2 feet, which it is even 
in spring, the heat docs not escape so rapidly as it otherwise 
would do ; while the rain, not lying on the surface, cannot 
evaporate so quickly. 

From Thomery w^e returned to Paris by the steam-boat on 
the Seine, passing several villas on its banks, and one or two 
large mansions. The most tasteful small villa was a cottage on 
the top of a steep bank, with its garden, in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, reaching to the towing-path. The ascent to the house 
was by a regular zigzag path to a rustic arch in a terrace wall; 
which, doubtless, led to the offices, while the terrace was on a 
level with the living-rooms. The most Engfnh-looking places 
which we saw w^ere, the Park of Fromont, M, le Chevalier Sou- 
laiige-Bodin ; and Petit Bourg, the residence of the Spanish 
banker, M. Aguado. This wealthy and liberal gentleman has 
built a suspension bridge across the Seine, and sold it to the 
department at a price merely nominal. We passed several sus- 
pension bridges and several stone bridges, some arches of which 
had been blown up during the invasion of 1814 , and were not yet 
rebuilt. Such are the miseries of war ; though these are nothing 
when compared with dragging away ^children from their parents, 
and forcing them to the cannon’s mouth, as must necessarily 
have been the case in France in many thousand instances. 

T/ic Pulace of Fontainebleau^ and the villa near it which for-^ 
merly belonged to Madame de Pompadour, occupied us the 
greater part of a day. The palace is extremely interesting, in 
an architectural point of view, from the different styles which it 
exhibits, and more particularly those of Francis I. and Louis XI Y* 
The first is characterised exteriorly by immense windows in the 
upper part of the building, where, in most manners of archi- 
tecture, the windows are generally smallest, about a third of the 
height of these large windows being in the upper part of the 
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walls, and the remaining iV,o thirds in the roof; and another cha- 
racteristic is straight jambs and lintels to the chtmneys : while the 
style of Louis XIV. has the largest windows on the second 
story, or what in England is called the first floor, with windows 
entirely in the roof ; and, interiorly, curved lintels and jambs 
to the chimneys. Other descriptive details might be given of 
the two styles, but thesif we think are specific features. To 
describe the palace in detail would occupy a volume. We shall 
only notice the Chapel of St. Saturniu, built by Louis VII. in 
1169, which is the oldest part of the building; the Church of 
the Trinity, and the Pavilion of Louis IX. The great body of 
the palace was built by Francis I. and Louis XIV. Henri IV., 
who inhabited this palace with the fair Gabrielle d’Estrees, 
built la Cour des Cuisines and part of that of des Princes. 
Louis XIII., the son and successor of this king, was born at 
Fontainebleau in 1601 ; and was baptised under an open cupola 
raised over an archway which leads from one large court to 
another, in order that the baptism might be seen by some thou- 
sands of persons, who were assembled in each court. This 
cupola is called the Cupola of the Dungeon ; a dungeon, it is 
supposed, having originally existed beneath it, but at present 
there is no indication of anything of the kind. 

TAe Villa of Madame de Pompadour is at present in possession 
of M. le Baron de Hanequert; who.se son-in-law, M.le Marquis 
Boiseplat, was so good as to show us the plan of the house and 
grounds as originally laid out. The situation of the villa is 
quite near the pjjace, but separated • from* the palace gardens by 
the public road. The piers of the private gate by which 
Louis XIV. went privately from the palace, across the public 
road, to the gates of Madame dc Pompadour, still, exist in 
the wall, the place of the gates being built up. Madame de 
Pompadour’s villa must have been exceedingly convenient; and 
from the extent of stables, coach-houses, and other offices at- 
tached to it, she must have lived in good style. The house was 
entered through a large square court of honour, paved. To the 
ri|»ht a wall separated tjiis court from the offices; and to the 
left a similar wall, with a similar gate, separated it from a small 
flower-garden, containing an orangery, a fountain, and some 
ornamental buildings. On the gf|rden front of t);e house, 
a long narrow parterre extended to a considerable distance; 
and on the light and left were bosquets, intersected by various 
straight walks, radiating from stars and patees-d’oye. Be- 
yond was the kitchen-garden. The whole was surrounded by a 
high wall, which, however, had openings in two places to admit 
views along glades in the forest. These openings are protected 
exteriorly by deep pits, which are called sautes-de-loup^ a term 
which is generally applied to the opening itself. These openings 
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only differ from our ha*ha, or sunlt fence, in not having the 
outer side sloped. They are, therefore, much more effective 
as barriers, though extremely dangerous to men hnd cattle. 
Those of Madame de Pompadour were 30 ft. in length, 
12 ft. wide, and. 9 ft. in depth, the side walls being perpen- 
dicular, and without the slighest indication of protection ; so 
that in a dark night any animal wandering near such a pit, and 
perhaps attracted by a light proceeding from the windows of the 
house, might very readily fall into it, and death, or at least 
broken limbs, would be the certain consequence. The soil 
being a dry sand on the peculiar sandstone of the district, we 
suppose no water j\er stood in them. 

The present proprietor has arranged the grounds in the 
modern manner, and some very good kinds of ornamental trees 
and shrubs are planted in them ; but there is not obtained a 
tenth of the comfort and enjoyment which such a place is cal- 
culated to produce, partly, perhaps, from these not being de- 
sired. What particularly struck us was the wretched state of 
the trees on the walls, not a fourth part of the surface of the 
latter being covered with branches. 

The town of Fontainebleau formerly contained some large 
palaces, the residences of the nobility, attendants of Louis XIV., 
but they have been razed to the ground, and the materials sold, 
since the first revolution ; and the chimney-picces of these pa- 
laces have long since been fixed in England. We were also 
informed by the Barcn Hanequert, that sojne of the chimneys 
belonging to the^ royal palace were purchased many years ago 
when a part of the building was taken down, and that after 
remaining several years in a cellar, they ultimately found their 
way to this country. 

From Paris we returned to Rouen by the Seine, and from 
Rouen by the same conveyance to Havre; passing the interest- 
ing ^Chateau de Landin, described in our Vol. for 1829, p. 644., 
and the still more interesting Chateau de Tankerville, which was 
purcliased by tlie celebrated financier and gambler Law of 
Laureston. The chateau, and seveij acres of ground round it, 
are, according to the guide-book, let for 350 francs a year. It 
would form a delightful summer residence to an inhabitant either 
of Paws w of London. 

Havre ^ — We unfortunately had not time to visit the collection 
of the British ©onsul, Gilbert Gordon, Esq., or that of M. Eyries, 
and some otlicr collections known to us by reputation as being 
well worth examining. We had a delightful voyage to South- 
ampton, where, after visiting Mr. Page’s home nursery, which 
we found as usual, brimful of plants in the very highest order, 
we set off by the railway, and in three hours and a half were at 
Bayswater. 
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Art. II* Further ObserJations on the Philosophy of Manures. 

By R. Lymburn. 

SiJNUj;: writing to you before, on the publications of Professors 
Daufbeny and Johnson op the subject of manures, there has 
appeared a very able review of Dr. Liebig’s work in the Qtiar^ 
terlij Journal of Agriculture. The intimate knowledge displayed 
of chemical action, and fne cautious manner of applying it to 
practice, I think, point out Dr. Madden as the author. The 
reviewer, after giving great credit to the transcendent abilities of 
Dr. Liebig, says that, nevertheless, his application of them to 
practice has given great disappointment ; and that old theories 
must still be adhered to, till some more decid&d proofs of their 
fallacy are brought forward. Dr. Liebig’s statement, that humic 
acid cannot yield the carbon necessary to plants, because of its 
insoluble properties, he combats by stating Dr. Liebig’s opinion, 
that the ammonia so necessary to plants “ passes through the 
soil;” and he finds himself, by experiment, that neither am- 
monia nor carbonate of ammonia can pass through soil without 
combining with humic acid. Ail the ammonia must have reached 
them, therefore, in combination with humic or some other acid; 
and he thinks, therefore, the greatest part of the carbon of plants 
is derived from the hurnate of ammonia. Wheat, he says, con- 
tains 1 per cent of lime and alkalies; which, combined with 
humic acid 10*9 grains, would yield 6*32 grains of carbon. It 
also contains 2*13 grains of nitrogen, which, as hurnate of am- 
monia, would yield 27*3 grains of carbon; in all, 33*62 per cent 
of carbon, while’ the wheat itself only contains 43 per cent. Dr. 
Liebig has forgot, he says, in his estimate of the quantity of 
soluble humic acid in soil, which he states at less than I00,00l)th 
part, that it is a substance constantly being produced, and con- 
stantly taken up, and not a permanent ingredient in the soil. 
In forty-two days, the time between the flowering and the ripen-' 
iiig of the wheat, there will have been deposited in an acre of 
wheat 500 lb. of carbon, equal to 877 j lb. of humic acid, about 
weight of the soil, which the soil could not 
have yielded at once, wrehout the formation of humic acid were 
a continuous one. He thinks all the humic acid in the soil at 
one time will probably be consumed in ten days or a fortnight. 
That neither humic acid nor hurnate of lime has l/eerf found 
among the .i^talactitic formations of carbonate of lime in caverns, 
he accounts for by saying that the humus is Extricated from 
the hurnate of ammonia in filtering through the soil, and de- 
{)Osited. i. 

Where^ such eminent men are at variance, it would be difficult 
to decide.*^ But, perhaps, it will not be of much consequence to 
the practical man, whether the humus in the soil gives off its 
carbon to the roots in the form of carbonic or humic acid. The 
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humic acid contains most carbon, but hiust, therefore, consume 
more organic matter in its formation ; and carbonic acid being 
so much more largely soluble in water (rather more thaA its own 
bulk), would seem to point it out as the medium of conveying 
carbon to plants. Humic acid abounds in moss water, which is 
rather prejudicial to growth than otherwise ; but it contains 
tannin, which is thought to act on the inembranc of the spon- 
giole of the roots by its astringent nature. I have seen 
plants exposed to the bottom heat of bark often spoiled ; they 
get hard and stunted, the leaves of a reddish brown colour. 
The reviewer notices Dr. Liebig's admission, that carbonic acid 
forms the food of the young plant by the roots, and considers it 
contradictory of his former statement, that manure yielded no 
carbon to plants by the soil. As to the statement of Dr. I^iebig, 
of soil becoming progressively richer in carbon every jear, not- 
withstanding the quantities of carbon extracted from it, endea- 
vouring thus to show' its being chiefly derived from the atmo- 
sphere, the reviewer here enters into a calculation of the 
quantity of carbon deposited in the soil by thirty tons of farm- 
yard manure (which he estimates at 15,281|lb.), the quantity 
per acre for a crop of turnips. He next calculates the quantity 
removed in four succeeding crops of turnips, barley, hay, and 
oats, which he estimates at 9, 543 Jib. More than a half of this 
quantity, or 5,737f lb., has, therefore, been deposited in excess, 
when the field was dunged for turnips. Dr. Liebig has stated 
that no more carbon is produced from manured than unmanured 
land ; and has stated tlie quantity from woodland as 2,166^1b. 
of carbon annually per acre. The reviewer, however, shows 
that an ordinary crop of turnips (30 tons) will yield 2,889j lb., 
while an extra crop (45 tons) w'ould yield 4,334j lb. of carbon. 
It is further incorrect, he says, to consider forest land as -un- 
manured, when so much* is furnished to it by birds and the 
leaves. The dung annually of 100 sparrows he calculates at 
36 lb., of a manure five times as strong as farm-yard manure ; 
and the leaves of an acre at 772J lb. of carbon. These all give 
reasons for the increase of carbon, jrutependent of the atmo- 
sphere. The fact, also, of firs consuming less nitrogen than the 
cultivated plants, he says, accounts for the accumulation of car- 
bon in Vo(JtUands. As all the carbon, he. thinks, is given to the 
plant in, combination with ammonia, he considers ammonia as 
the most important solvent for carbon ; and, therefore, manures 
containing nitrogen as the most beneficial. If, however, carbonic 
acid itself is so largely soluble, I do not perceive the need of 
ammonia as a solvent. 

On the subjec^of nitrogen, the reviewer cordially agrees with 
Dr. Liebig, in all his statements, as to the importance of this 
substance. He has verified the experiments, and found the 
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ammonia to have the offensive smell of perspiration, as stated. 
But he found only x§§o ^ grain in the pound of rain water, 
rather more than one tw'elfth ; whereas Dr. Liebig made it one 
fourth of a grain. Perhaps some difference may arise from rain 
falling more frequently where the analysis of the reviewer was 
made. This would yield only 71 j lb. of ammonia to the acre. 
He found, also, he sa)s, his analysis would give 64lxlb. of 
common salt : it must surely have been from rain collected near 
the sea. The reviewer states it as his opinion, that animals fed 
on s^ubstances destitute comparatively of nitrogen, as oil-cake, 
which contains little nitrogen and an excess of hydrogen, will 
produce fat, and not beef or muscle, the fibrin, albumen, and 
osmazome of which contain much nitrogen. Substances con- 
taining nitrogen will also yield most muscular tissue, he says, 
especially jf steady and continued exertion be used. That sub- 
stances yielding nitrogen should be productive of substances 
containing nitrogen is certainly fair inductive reasoning; yet, 
as I said before, I have seen persons fed on potatoes, con- 
taining little nitrogen, who were very muscular : they had, how- 
ever, plenty of exercise in the open air. Some authors are of 
opinion that nitrogen is inhaled. From Dr. Liebig’s statemenf 
of its being found, in an uncombined state, around the living 
organs, it appears also to act as a stimulant. The reviewer next 
notices Dr. Liebig’s opinion, “ that sulphate of lime is valuable 
as fixing the volatile salts of ammonia;” but says this is value- 
less, as the particlcys of soil arc capable, of retaining \ per cent 
of ammonia, which would yield nitrogen for fifty years to the 
heaviest crops of wheat : there can be no need, he says, for fixing 
it. The sulphate of lime acts only, he says, as forming a con- 
stituent of the plant. Independently, he says, of the nitrogen 
contained in the soil, the 30 tons of manure will yield lb., 
or only Ijlb. less than the whole four crops of turnips, barley, 
hay, and oats require. 

On the subject of alkalies, the statement of the definite quan- 
tities required for each plant, he says, is new" and valuable. He 
is of opinion, however, that every soil contains these in sufficient 
quantity. As to sandy soil not producing wheat for want of 
alkalies, he says an acre of wheat will not consume above 50 lb. 
of potash ; while an acre of turnips, which agrees \vitfi sandy 
soil, will qonsume 92f lb. The w hole four-shift rotj[ition of 
wheat, barley, hay, and oats consumes 1,091 lb. of saline matter; 
while the 30 tons of manure given with the turnips, he says, 
yields 7j324 lb. of saline matter, or 1,556 lb. per annum more 
than needed. The reviewer proposes to resume the subject 
again ; and, when men of such talent and opportunities for 
investigation thus devote themselves to such subjects, we are 
certainly warranted in expecting much valuable insight to be 
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speedily obtained on the theory of thS action of manures^ sur- 
rounded, though it be, with so many difficulties. 


Art. III. The Landscape-Gardening qfF» L. von Sckell of Munich, 

Translated from the German for the “ Gardener s Magazine.” 

(Continued from p, 35.'?.) 

11. Selection of Natural Scenes suitable for the Adaptation of the Landscape- 

Gardener, 

1. Nature extends her pictures in an endless multitude over our 
mother earth ; and these sometimes exist as they were originally 
formed, or have undergone a change from the early or recent I'e- 
volutions of the earth’s surface. An infinitely varied flora is 
found in the different countries that compose the quarters of our 
globe. All these plants have a peculiar character, and it is but 
seldom that one is found on a spot in which it will not thrive. 
The tops of the highest mountains arc decorated with a peculiar 
kind of vegetation, among which many plants are found which may 
be looked for in vain at the base of these elevations. Some, 
•gain, are only found in poor soil, or in moist situations ; others 
on rocks, or in their chinks, or even on plants themselves. Thus 
Nature operates, and so, also, must those who wish to imitate 
licr. 

!2. She proceeds almost in the same manner with inorganic 
form. She produces the most stupendous mountains, the most 
terrific abysses, the very aspect of which is scarcely supportable 
by man, plains of immeasurable extent, valleys the ends of 
which the eye can scarcely reach, oceans of infinite surface, and 
lakes, with rivers that issue from high mountains as if from the 
clouds, and seem to be lost in the air. All these gigantic works, 
however, of the great God of Nature are not within the com- 
pass of the landscape-gardener to produce; but where they 
have been created by Nature, they should gratefully be taken ad- 
vantage of by art, and joined to its smaller artificial productions, 
by bringing the romantic distance ir^to 4iarmonious connexion 
with the garden scene. 

3. Nature, however, does not alvrays proceed with such power- 
ful masses# Her highest mountains gradually decrease to the 
smallest declivity ; all of which, from Uie highest to the lowest, 
are so harmonk)usly united by a continuity of wavyTines, that 
the line of separation is never perceptible. 

She also proceeds in the same manner with her valleys, forests, • 
lakes, rivers, streams, and waterfalls : their variety of size and 
form is endless, and no two are found to have the least resem- 
blance to each other. The landscape-gardener, therefore, may 
select and create, according to his taste, whatever picture suits 
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bis localityi whether tUat be small or large, as Nature will 
acknowledge it, if it is but formed after her laws, and is a 
romantic picture, resembling her without being overdone. 

4*. The landscape-gardener ought, therefore, to consider well 
what natural objects he will giiie to the space he has to lay out, 
without producing anything contrary to nature, and without 
committing [an error of long standing, by crowding objects on 
a few acres which in nature occupy the space of a mile. Such 
practices were formerly in use, and gave rise to the idea that the 
English style of landscape-gardening coultl not be practised on 
a srhall space, but only on one that is flat and large. 

But a space, however small, can receive ^picturesque natural 
objects, and tliese can be found without difficulty in Nature 
herself. A piece of ground may, therefore, be transformed into 
a garden without reference to the size, so that objects are chosen 
that Nature would have placed there, and sufficient space 
allowed for them to have a proper effect and expression. 

5. I have laid out a great many small private gardens for my 
friends in the natural style, and some of them were but the 
tenth part of an acre, and were only ornamented with roses and 
jasmines, while others had slender and beautiful trees, and thos# 
that were larger had a more varied plantation ; and sometimes 
a small hill was added, with a seat for repose, or a small valley 
formed, &c. 

It is well known to all observers of nature, that very small 
spots are frequency seen in forests, which are beautifully en- 
chanting, and quite delightful to in ; and it is such scenes 

as these that ought to be imitated by the landscape-gardener, 
in a limited space. The beauty of a natural garden doe^ not 
arise from its extent of surface, but from its intrinsic artistical 
value, its beautiful forms and scenes. 

6. The landscape-gardener must, therefore, sufficiently take 
into consideration what he sliould effect and produce by art, 
otherwise he will not be successful : and he must also remember 
that he cannot produce mountains, but only small hills of a 
height not exceeding more than 20 or 30 feet ; and that it is not 
in his power to create such bold forms of nature, as fearful 
abysses, and far-projecting rocks, which hasten the steps of the 
traveller, or lakes and cataracts several miles long, ♦^hith have 
already been mentioned as beyond his power of imitating. 
Such powerful productions of nature only fitV-nish him with 
models for art ; and the most careful imitations neither deceive 

• nor produce the smallest degree of terror. 

7. Artificial rivers, also, should never be more than 50 or 80 
feet wide ; and lakes formed by art should never contain more 
than 20 or 30 acres. Neither of these objects would appear too 
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small, because it is well known thdt they both appear larger 
from optical deception. 

8. No lake ought to be formed that does not contain 18 acres; 
otherwise it should be a pond, which does not require so great 
an extent of surface. Rippling brooks winding through forests 
and groves, sometimes approaching the road, and sometimes 
retiring in still darkness ; brooks thai; suddenly rush out from 
among rocks, and then peacefully and quietly glide along till 
they are gratefully received in the beautiful valleys, where 
they are confined by banks, which are ornamented with an in- 
finitely rich variety of flowers, thereby rendering the water almost 
invisible ; brooksf^* trickling over rocks, which supply lakes or 
ponds; and others which, without a gushing sound, flow in solemn 
silence under over-hanging shrubs, and invite for ^fishing, 
rowing, or bathing, are suitable for imitation as welcome ob- 
jects in a garden, giving to it life and activity. Natural 
springs, too, should have their place in a garden under beau- 
tiful masses of rocks ; or they should have an urn, an inscription 
to love or friendship, or a weeping willow, as all these objects 
invite to a peculiar kind of repose. 

9. Woods, sacred groves, thickets, and flowering shrubs, 
among which Flora and her children are seen to sport in unre- 
strained freedom, and surprise the passenger by their agreeable 
display of colours and delightful perfume; meadows and valleys, 
with a turf covered with the richest display of flowers ; gently 
sloping hills, crowned, when they are smalC with beautiful trees 
and shrubs ; alh these, also, belong to the naKiral garden, and 
admit of the possibility of imitation. 

®10. The garden should also contain rocks, however difficult 
it may be so to arrange and group them aS to make them appear 
as if they had been placed there by nature. I shall her.eafter 
treat of rockwork, when 1 shall give, from my own experience, 
instructions for the most natural manner of executing such an 
undertaking. 

i 1. Grottoes also, although among the most difficult objects of 
nature to imitate, ought to be inciiu][ed*in the garden, and ought 
never to be excluded from it wh^re there is an opportunity of erect- 
ing them. There are several tolerably successful attempts of this 
kind tn Bngland ; among which^he grotto at Pains Hill, and that 
at Stourhead near Salisbury, may be reckoned the best. The 
latter partakes more of art than of nature; which lias induced 
me to believe that the idea and the form have been partially bor- 
rowed from the Egerian fountain in Rome, This grotto stands 
on the banks of a lake ; and the back part of it is against a perpen- 
dicular rock, formed there by nature, and over which, in former 
times, a celebrated medicinal water flowed. At the foot of this 
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rock lies a sleeping njmph (probably Egeria), illuminated by a 
faint light, which breaks in unseen. Near her are inscribed 
these w'ords, by Alexander Pope : — 

“ Nymph of the grot, these springs I keep, 

And to the murmur of these waters sleep. 

Ah ! spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave, 

And drink in Lilence, or in silence lave.** 

The grotto itself is in a quiet solitary shade ; and a deep still- 
ness surrounds the sleeping nymph, which the sensitive wanderer 
never disturbs by any noise, but retreats from gently and not 
without heartfelt sensations. A flight of steps lead from this 
grotto to a height, at the top of which broad daylight bursts upon 
the sight, and the stranger is agreeably surprised by the aspect 
of a lake and an enchanting landscape. To accomplish such 
natural wonders, among which the grotto should certainly be 
reckoned, and particularly when it is to be on a small scale, the 
aid of a very experienced landscape-gardener is certainly neces- 
sary, and he must be one who has often beheld similar works in 
nature, and paid great attention to her laws. 

Among the most remarkable natural grottoes and caves, the 
following may be particularly mentioned : 

FingaPs tave in Scotland, Okey Cave in England, the cave at 
Castleton, St. George's Cave in Gibraltar, Baumann’s Cave in 
the Harz, Rosenmiiller's Cave in Mainkreise in Bavaria, the. 
Beatus Cave in Sv^itzerland, the Grotto of Antiparos in the 
Levant, and the ^Jrotto of Pausilippv^ in Italy, together with the 
Grotto del Cane, the vapour of which (carbonic acid gas) is 
dangerous to dogs; and to these rare productions of natifrc, 
the so-called Rock Tiieatre at Hellebrunn in Salzburg should 
be added. 

The interior of the natural grotto] is distinguished fr^ the 
cave in a rock by its having generally a variety of crystallisations 
and petrifactions, stalactites or basalt-like pillars, such as thoso 
in Fingal’s Cave : and in these grottoes the most wonderful ap- 
pearances are seen, such-as long protuberances hanging from the 
roof, with innumerable prisms, and surrounded by smooth flat 
surfaces, like looking-glasses, which reflect the most astonishing 
appearance of light, occasioned l)y tl)^ infinity of reflected- rays ; 
and these pillar-like appendages often reach the floor, and give 
an appearance as if they supported the roof. Tlie mind Tancies 
such grottoes the abode of nymphs in fairyland. 

. 12. There are also other kinds of grottoes which fonnierly 
ornamented the geometric garden, and these were sometimes 
in buildings, in niches, or by the sides of fountains; but these 
grottoes' were always grotesque, and never had a natural ex- 
pression. 
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Such fantastic forms of architecture, Vitb the variea mixture oi 
the animal, plant, and mineral kingdom, which decorated their 
walls, evinced but little taste and imagination; but we'must not 
reckon these absurd grottoes and shellworks her^ spoken^o^ 
with the works in mosaic, as they are far inferior to the latter, 
and, therefore, ought not to find a place in the modern style of' 
of gardening. 

( To he continued,) 


Art. IV. Notice tf a Visit to Hampton Courts in Hertfordshire. 

, ByJ.B.W. 

Four or five miles south of Leominster, near the village of 
Hope-under-Dinmore, stands Hampton Court, forme^y the 
principal residence of the Coningsby family, but now the pro- 
perty of J. Arkwright, Esq. Shortly after that ^gentleman 
purchased the estate, the fine old baronial house was in a great 
measure pulled down, and a magnificent building is now springing 
up on its site. Unfortunately, however, both for its appearance 
as a building, and its salubrity as a residence, the situation is 
low and damp; the river Lugg, which flows past the front, 
rising in high floods to within a few yards of the l\puse; and 
this selection is the more to be regretted, because there is said 
to be an excellent site about half a mile further north, on a high 
brow, which, besides its superior healthfulness, commands a 
much wider prospect, the view from the pregent mansion being 
confined to one direction by Dinmore Hill, which runs paralld 
to the front. It has been considered advisable to retain the 
north front of the old building, through which a lofty archway 
leads to a court-yard, where there is a pfivate entrance. The 
principal entrance is under the archway, from which corridors 
conduct the visitor to the living-rooms. 

All the stone used in the building is raised on the estate, and con- 
vey^ on a tram-road to the river side, where Mr. Arkwright has 
erected extensive saw-milts, and all other mechanical apparatus 
necessary for converting the stone, wood, and even iron, required 
in the building, to its proper uses. This apparatus is most in- 
geniously contrived ; and, although very costly in its first con- 
struction, i% has saved an im(nen£y of labour. 

The present gardens do not a^ll correspond in extent with 
the maifsion ; but, probably, when the latter is comTpleted, the 
. whole of the grounds will be remodeled in a style worthy of the 
building. The soil of the kitchen-garden is very good, and,- 
although low and near the river, it is comparatively dry, owing 
to the subsoil being gravel, lliere are two vineries, one of 
which is heated by h6| water in a copper apparatus. Most of 
the walks are formed of lagstones, which, where available, cannot 
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be too strongly recommenJed) as being much inferior to gravel. Or 
indeed any other material : such walks are always clean, always 
firm, and, if properly formed, always dry ; ^ndl, once made, they 
will last as long as the garden. The walk that leads from the 
kitchen to the flower-garden crosses a plot of nursery-ground, 
* beneath an arch of green-gage plum trees, which produce a large 
quantity of good fruit. . 

The pleasure-ground is small, and is also rather encumbered 
with trees, some of which, as the fern-leaved and copper-leaved 
beeches, cypress, and one cedar of Lebanon, are fine specimens. 
Thele are two conservatories in the grounds: one a tawdry 
specimen on the old plan of upright front .lights and opaque 
roof ; the other a large lean-to liouse, which is about to be taken 
down, and a new one erected, connected with the new house. 

The*" flower-garden chiefly consists of a group of variously 
formed beds, surrounding a fountain and a sort of stone grotto. 
As a proof that some evergreens might be safely transplanted 
during the season of growth, I may mention that two very large 
trees of Magnol/fl grandiflora, which formerly grew against the 
old mansion, were successfully removed in the month of June ; 
they have since been transplanted a second time, and are still 
likely to live, — Jan. 20. 1841. 


Art. V. On the Propagation of Dahlias, By R. Lymburn. 

Much has been said against nui:serymen for their too great 
avidity in propagating dahlias, and perJiaps we may be al- 
lowed to say a few words in our own exculpation. It was at 
first roundly asserted that the roots produced from cuttings 
would not push next year, and that nurserymen who sold these 
roofs were only deceiving their customers. When it vras shown 
that roots from cuttings did grow, it was next asserted that no 
cutting roots would spring, unless the cuttings were pulled.:out 
by the sockets ; and next, that, unless the shoot were pared off 
quite close to the buds, so as to let them be included in the 
crown of the root, it would not spring next year. To this it was 
apswered, that, though the shoot were pared quite close to the 
buds, it would elongate in the act of growing, and the buds 
would still generally bear the^jtem \ that more thaif these buds 
were shown in the root, and" often far down in the tubf rs ; and 
that, consequently and more especially, the bu^ds were formed 
in the root at the time of ripening, as even old roots on rich 
land, and not well 'ripened, did not produce buds. That the 
vital po\^r residing in the latex,, or blood of the plant, is suffi- 
cient to form buds, no one can doubt who has observed the 
matter extravasated at times from the stems ^f geraniums, 
dahlias, &c., and the stumps of old trees. At first it is only a 
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mass of cellular matter, but graduall 3 » begins to thicken at the 
surface, and get of a red and green colour, vessels are seen to be 
produced and buds organised, which, if placed in f^tvourable 
circumstances, will evolve into shoots. I have seen the buds 
literally crowded together like bees in a hive. Dr. Carpenter 
says that the blood' of animals, even when altogether separated 
and spread out, has been seen to oi^anise vessels, from the 
strength of the vital prirxciple. We have heard little of these 
objections latelj^ : but now it has been brought forward in a dif- 
ferent shape, and it is asserted, that, in roots from which many cut- 
tings have been taken, the later cuttings will not produce such good 
flowers; a sort of inexplicable debility has taken place, and though, 
a person has got a strong-growing plant, it is not to be depended 
on unless he can tell whether it is the first or the hundredth cut- 
ting that has been taken off ; as if a person ordinarily skilled in 
plants could not tell a healthy-growing plant when he'^aw it. It 
is true that the first cuttings taken off* have taken away so much of 
the starch deposited in the tuber, but the quantity is small. What is 
the weight of all the cuttings taken off in comparison with the root? 
The decomposition of the starch is still going on, and new food 
being produced, and the fibres which the new shoots send out are 
collecting more. Should it even happen that the last cuttings 
are weaker, it will be perceived ; and, when the active young 
roots are produced on the weakest cutting, how often have we 
seen a very diminutive plant, from being in more favourable cir- 
cumstances, set away with vigour, and soon become a stronger 
plant than the others. In fact, I have genferally found, in my 
experience, that the very strong shoots are the worst of all to 
roo\ As a proof, we have often sold to our customers cuttings 
taken from the rooted cuttings we got down, which flowered 
sooner and better than our own plants. I recollect this par- 
ticularly in the case of Brewer’s Rival King, to Mr. Tillery at 
Fullarton House, now at Welbeck; and to Mr. Buebannan, at 
Caprington, now in America. The quantity or quality of 
flowers does not altogether depend on the strength of the plant: 
the quantity will be increased rather by s^tunting a very luxuriant 
plant, and the quality, although depending on luxuriance, does 
also depend on the former sts|e of the plant ; if it has been 
rather jn fLstarved state when tie flower buds are formed, and 
if plentiful rains occur arul op if manure or water be 

^iven copiously thereafter, a clo^r and better flower may be 
had than if it had always grown luxuriantly. It is«a pity poor 
nurserymen have to come in for the blame, when it is, perhaps, 
only the state of the weather. Every buyer should let his eyes be* 
judge of the plant, without enquiring whether it is from the first 
or twentieth dozen of cuttings that has been taken off the root 
Kilmamocky June 14, 1841. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Graphic Illustrations^ mth Historical and Descriptive Ac^ 
counts^ of Toddingtony Gloucestershire y the Seat of Lord Sudeley* 
By John Britton, F.S.A.t Honorary Member <;^the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and of several other English and Foreign 
Societies; Author of <^The Cathedral and Architectural Antiqui- 
ties,*’ &c. 4to, pp. 46, 29 plates and 3 woodcuts. London, 
1841. 

(Continued from p. 369.) 

Chap. ii. contains remarks on the scenery and features of a country with 
reference to domestic architecture and landscape-garJcniug, and on the old 
house and garden at Toddington. We quote the greater part of the chapter. 

” The natural forms and features of every tract of country in wdiich a gen- 
tleman’svseat is placed are positive and permanent. They arc either moun- 
tainous, as in Scotland and Wales ; bold, or sligiitly undulating with^ hill and 
dale, as at Toddington ; level, or nearly so, as in Middlesex and parts of 
Essex ; abounding with woods and enclosures, as parts of Kent ; bare and 
open, as the plains of Salisbury and Marlborough,; or wild, uncultivated, and 
abounding with heath, furze, and brush-wood, as parts of Surrey and Sussex. 
Each of these districts exhibits its own exclusive and peculiar characteristic 
features and expression ; and it should be the study of its manorial lord to 
adapt the style and external forms of his mansion to harmonise with, and 
make part of, the local sc^ne. Common sense and good taste will dictate this ; 
but we occasionally see glaring incongruities in the adaptation of buildings 
to their respective localities, as well as violations of all the principles of 
common sense and taste. Art may adorn and improve all places, cither by 
taking away old woods, or by adding new plantations ; by enlarging and 
varying the boundaries of waters ; by forming and planting Ae courses of 
roads, and by other means which the skilful Iqndscapc-gardcner has at his 
command. He is, •however, rarely consulted in the selection of a site for a 
house, or, indeed, till the proprietor has committed many errors in laying out 
roads, plantations, water, &c. 

“ The castles and the; monastic buildings of the middle age constitute the 
principal, if not the only, specimens of ancient domestic architecture in 
England. These are numerous, and of various dates, and are contra-dis- 
tinguished from each other by several dissimilarities in general design, in plan, 
and in subordinate parts. Destined, however, as each was, for its respective 
inhabitants ; adapted as each was to the peculiar customs and manners of its 
warlike or religious occupants, they had but little analogy to each other, and 
were ill-suited to the domestic habits of a rehned and luxurious community. 
Hence, both the castle and the monastery have been deserted, and are now 
only .to be seen in ruin, whilst the emancipated lords of the soil have erected 
for themselves new mansions on the'> respective estates ; and we find that 
these have commonly been designer in accordance with a particular and 
prevalent fashion. During the reigr^ of the later Henries, thc^ monastic ar- 
chitects were employed to drect /. few mansions and castles, which still 
remain to characterise their age and origin. Under Elizabpth, James, and the 
Charleses, a fjuccessivc variety was introduced in the styles and features ol 
domestic architecture ; but each dynasty is distinguished by its own and de^ 
..cided class. In our own times architecture seems emancipated from the 
tramu^ls of fashion, and all the formulas of schools, whilst architects and 
their employers give full latitude to fancy and imamnation. Hence we have 
imitations of Egyptian, Indian, Chinese, Grecian, Koman, and Gothic, with 
designs that aim at originality by a departure from all precedent, or by 
blending a heterogeneous mixture of two or more of the ancient styles. B 
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amidst this medley and this diversity the English architects fail to produce 
any thing to mark either the particular age in which they live, or the nation 
to which they belong, we cannot fail to recognise a principle and sentiment 
characteristic of personal liberty and of the freedom of the government. As 
every Englishman’s home is his castle, he assumes unlimited freedom of 
action in making it either large or small, highly decorated or plain, of stone, 
brick, timber, or marble, as may best please his fancy and his station in life. 

“ The late Mr. Repton, of Hare Street, Ess^x, was employed during the 
greater part of an active life, by several English noblemen and gentlemen, to 
give designs for, or ‘ lay-out,’ the grounds in the vicinity of their respective 
houses. In prosecuting tliis very pleasing, indeed fascinating, profession (for 
Mr. R. had studied and practised! t in a professional capacity ), he visited most 
parts of the kingdom, and was engaged to survey and report on some bf its 
finest parks, as well as many subordinate villas. His practice was, to examine - 
the natural and artificial features of a place with its mansion, and to prepare 
a series of small, but smartly-touched, dniwings, showing certain scenes and 
parts, which he deemed bad or susceptible of improvement on a slip of paper, 
and to represent his suggested improvement by drawing the same on the paper 
beneath the said slips. He accompanied these drawings with an essay on the 
scenic characteristics of the seat ; eulogising its grand, fine, picturesque, and 
beautiful portions, and describing or pointing out such parts as tended to 
deteriorate the better features of the domain.. These drawings and the manu- 
scripts were bound in red morocco, and known as Mr. lieptoiCs Red Rooks, 
In a published volume entitled Sketches and Hints on Lmidscape^Gardening^ 
4to, 1795, the author laid before the public the most essential portions of fifty- 
seven of these red books. * to establish fixed principles in the art of laying 
out ground.’ The whole of this volume is republished by Mr. Loudon in his 
interesting edition of Mr. Repton’s works, with a memoir of the author, and 
some valuable notes by the editor. 

The mansion which preceded the present at Toddington was seated in 
the lowest par^,of the grounds, adjoining a river, which meanders through the 
valley, and, like the generality of country seats built at the end of the six- 
teenth century, it wa§ placed in juxta-position with the parish church. It 
was partly bounded by walls, some of which were lofty, and its gardens, 
which nearly surrounded the house, were laid out with geometric regularity 
and formality. Gravel walks, and green walks, terraces, fish-ponds, and 
fountains ; clipt hedges and dipt trees ; shrubs, with fases and leaden figures, 
gave to the whole scene a most formal, artificial, and frigid air and aspect. 
Pope endeavoured to mark this fashion in one of his terse and expressive 
couplets: — 

** Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother, 

Andshalf the platform just reflects the other.” 

But the writings of the poet and the critic cannot convey an adequate 
idea of this species of country-house and ita floVer-garden ; and I do not 
believe that there is a genuine specimen remaining in Great Britain. T^thc 
topographical draughtsmen and engraves we are obliged and indebted for 
conveying to our times and to our eyes^presentations of such gardens with 
their respectife buildings. Burghers, foliar* Knyff, Badesladc, and the 
Kips, have left us views of many of them, which, are valuable evidences of the 
pfevdent {hste,.as «vell as of the manners, of our ancestors. Toddington, 
amongst these representations, shows the house to be large, bounding three 
sides of a quadrangular court, and having the fourth side flanked by an em- 
battled wall and a porter’s lodge. The church, stables, coach-houses, farm- ' 
buildings, and barkens, brew^-house, bake-house, and a mill, appear to have 
constituted parts or appendages of the mansion.” 

Chap. 111 . contedns a description of the new house at Toddington ; and 
Chap. IV. an account of the manor, parish church, Hailes Abbey, and various 
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other objects' connected with the property ; and at the end there is the pedi- 
gree of the family of Tracy. 

We give entire the author’s concluding address, and again most strongly 
recommend his work to every country gentleman and amateur. 

** 1 cannot close the present Volume without adverting to circumstances 
connected with it, which may be said to form part of its annals, and may 
therefore be reg*arded as essential items in its composition. After many years 
devotion to the history an<* illustration of the Architectural and Cathedral 
Antiqmties of England (both intimately associated with the history and 
fine arts of the country), 1 was naturally tempted to study and examine those 
modern buildings which professed to imitate, or dared to compete with, 
ediiipes which range under tiiose titles. 1 had published a volume on the 
noted mansion of Fonthi/l, and had illustrated and criticised other houses of a 
similar class in difierent publications. The fame of Ihddington impelled me to 
seek an opportunity of viewing its architecture, for it was said to possess much 
originality of design, with elaborate details, and many peculiarities. This 
wish vras readily gratified by its noble proprietor and ai'chitect. For the 
last four or five years 1 have occasionally seen it, both in progress and since 
its comptetion, and have also had frequent conferences with the noble lord, 
who has devoted more than twenty years to the pleasing, but anxious, task 
of directing the whole of the works. To that respected nobleinan 1 now 
tender grateful thanks for many acts of courtesy and polite attention, and 
also for the engravings which accompany this volume, which gave it origin, 
and may be considered to constitute its most attractive portion. 

“ To Lord Sudeley the public is under obligations which will never.be fully 
known or appreciated. As one of the committee to select from the competing 
designs for the new Houses of Parliament, his Lordship not only devoted 
much time and zealous attention, but manifested an intimate knowledge of the 
science and art of architecture. Whatever differences of opinion prevailed 
amongst professional architects and legislative critics, on that conflicting oc- 
casion, it may be safely predicted, that the designs by Mr. Barry, unanimously 
fixed on by the Comnvttee, will hereafter be equally an honour to the architect, 
to England, and the three distinguished gentlemen who, after choosing the 
anonymous design, rendered many useful, if not important, hints to the artist. 
I cannot indulge the hope of living to see that munificent edifice fully exe- 
cuted ; but I venture t^ prognosticate that it will hereafter become a subject 
of national exultation and pride, and also mark an important epoch in the 
architectural annals of our beloved and illustrious country. 

“ The present volume has been long in process, and frequently announced 
for speedy publication. Kepeated attacks of illness have occasioned me to 
put it aside m difiTerent stages of composition. At times of convalescence and 
health other and more pressing demands engrossed nearly all my time and 
solicitude, and compelled me to postpone the completion of the work. It is 
at length submitted to tha^ critical ordeal which I have frequently encountered 
on nreceding publications, and which has very generally been indulgent and 
flattering. In three instances, however, and by three hostile parties, my 
critics have indulged in envious an(| malevolent strictures. Knowing diose 
parties, and pitying their con8titutW;.al infirmities, which mus|. entangle their 
road of life with thorns and«ncttlf I bequeath to them a sincere wish that 
they may liye to know better, and to act more kindly ; that they may correct, 
or endeavour to correct, their own bad and perverse tempers ; and, in wielding 
the pen of criticism, that they treat other authors with a justice and generosity 
which they themselves have a right to expect from public critics. 

Inddratally becoming connected for the last five years with an unfor- 
tunate pilway company, I was ^adually involved in the loss of much time, 
and also in nearly the whole savings arising from fifty years of literary labour. 
These are my painful pleas for delay, and also for those imperfections of 
authorship which the acute critic may too easily detect, but which it is hoped 
ho will generously be disposed to pardon.” (p. 46.) 
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Art. IL A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape- 
Gardenings adapted to North America ; mih a View to the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences: comprising Historical Notices and 
General Principles of the Arty Directions for laying out Grounds 
and arranging Plantations^ the Description and Cultivation of 
Hardy Trees^ Decorative Accompaniments to the House and 
Grounds, the Formation of Pieces of Artificial Water, Flower- 
Gardens, Sfc, With Remarks on Rural Architecture, By A* J. 
Downing. 8vo, pp. 451, plates, and numerous woodcuts. New 
York and London^ 1841* 

A TASTE for rural improvements, Mr. Downing observes, is advancing with 
great rapidity in Amei^ica ; but, though immense sums arc employed, profes- 
sional talent is seldom required. Every man fancies himself an amateur, and 
endeavours to plan and arrange his own residence ; and the results are, as might 
be expected, much incongruity, and great waste of time and monpy. The 
object of Mr. Downing’s volume is to teach amateurs how to proceed in such a 
manner as, with comparative case, to produce delightful and sj^tisfhetory results. 
After giving a short historical sketch of the progress of landscape-gardening 
among mankind generally, and pointing out the superiority of a taste for this 
art over that of a taste for pictures, he proceeds to show (in p. 19.) the pro- 
gress of the art in the United States. 

“ The number of individuals who possess in America,” he says, ** wealth and 
refinement sufficient to enable them to enjoy the pleasures of a country life, 
and who desire in their private residences so much of the beauties of landscape- 
gardening as may be realised without any enormous expenditure of means» is 
daily increasing ; and, in half a century more, there will exist a greater number 
of beautiful vilUis in the Atlantic States than in any other country in Europe, 
England alone excepted.” 

The only American work on landscape-gardening is the American Gardena's* 
Calendar, by Bernard M‘ Mahon of Philadelphia ; anc] the only practitioner of 
the art, of any note, w'as the late M. Parraenticr of Brooklyn, Long Island. 

“ M. Andre Parinentier was the brother of the celebrated horticulturist, 
thei> Chevalier Parmentier, Mayor of Enghicn, Holland. He emigrated to 
this country about the year 1834: and, in the horticultural nurseries which he 
established at Brooklyn, he gave a specimen of the natural style of laying out 
grounds, combined with a scientific arrangement of plants, which excited 
public curiosity, and contributed not a little to the dissemination of a taste 
for the natural mode of landscape-gardening. 

“ During M. Parmentier’s residence on Long Island, he was almost con- 
stantly applied to for plans for laying out the grounds of country seats, by 
persons in various parts of the union, as well as in the immediate proximity 
of New York. In many cases he not only surveyed the demesne to be im- 
proved, but furnished the plants and trees •necessary to carry out his plans. 
Several plans were prepared by him .for residences of note in the southern 
states ; and two or three places in Tipper Canada, cspecjally near Montreal, 
were, we bwlieve, laid out by his owK hands, and stocked from his nursery 
grounds. In his periodical catafogue,^ arranged the hardy trees and shrubs 
that fiowrish in this latitude in classes^ccording to their height, &c., and 
published a short treatise on the superior claims of the natural over the 
Ibrmal or geometric style of laying out grounds. In short, we consider 
M. Parmentier’s labours and example as having effected, directly, far more for 
landscape-gardening in America, than those of any other individual whatevdh. 

** To the novice in landscape-gardening and rural embellishment, nothing is 
more instructive than a personal inspection of country seats, where the grounds 
are laid out in a tasteful mann’er. in examining such, the mind is, at a single 
view, more fully impressed with the beauties of the art and its capabilities, 
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than by ten times the amount df time spent in investigating the themy without 
any such practical illustrations. And although we have but few such as 
might be termed ' show places/ yet we shall venture to refer the reader to 
several examples which have considerable reputation among us as elegant 
country residences. 

** Hyde Park, on the Hudson, the seat of the late Dr. Hosack, has been 
justly celebrated as one of the finest specimens of the modern style of land- 
scape-gardening in America. [Nature has, indeed, done much for this place, 
as the grounds are finely varied, beautifully watered by a lively stream, and 
the views from the neighbourhood of the house itself, including as they do the 
noble Hudson, and the superb wooded valley which stretches away until 
bounded at the horizon by tiie distant summits of the blue Cattskills, are un- 
rivalle(i in picturesque beauty. But the efforts of art are not unworthy so 
rare a locality ; and while the native woods and beautifully undulating grounds 
are preserved in their original state, the pleasure-grounds, roads, walks, 
drives, and new plantations, have been laid out in so tasteful a manner as to 
heighten the charms of nature. Large and costly hot-houses were erected, 
and elegant ehtrance-lodgcs at two points on the estate, a fine bridge over 
the stream, and numerous pavilions and scats commanding extensive prospects ; 
in short, nothing was spared to render this scat one of the very finest in 
America. The park, which at one time contained some fine deer, afforded a 
delightful drive within itself, as the whole estate numbered about seven 
hundred acres. The plans for laying out the grounds were furnished by 
Parmentier, and architects from New York were employed in designing and 
erecting the buildings. Since the death of Dr. llosack, the place has lost 
something of the high keeping which it formerly evinced, but we still consider 
it one of the most instructive seats in this country. 

BlUhewood, the seat of R. Donaldson, Esq., near Barrytown, on the Hudson 
River, is one of the most tasteful villa residences in the union. The lawn, or 
park, which commands a view of surpassing beauty, is studded with groups of 
fine forest trees, beneath which are delightful walks, leading in easy curves to 
rustic seats, summer-houses, &c., disposed in secluded spots, or to openings 
affording the most lovoly prospects. In various situations near the house 
and upon the lawi», Maltese vases, exqui^tely sculptured in stone, are dis- 
posed in such a manner as to give a classic air to the grounds. The entrance- 
lodge, built in the English cottage style, is exceedingly neat and appropriate, 
and the whole place may j)e considered quite a model of elegant arrangement ; 
such, indeed, as may fairly come within the reach of numbers of our wealthy 
proprietors, did they possess the taste, as well as the means, for this species of 
refined enjoyment. 

“ There are one or two old and celebrated country residences on the Hudson, 
in the possession of the Livingston family, in the neighbourhood of Barrytown. 
The magnificent single trees, groups, masses, and rolling woods, which seem 
as if tastefully disposed in the modern style over an extensive undulating park, 
covered with the finest turf, give these seats very much the air of an old 
European residence ; which, peKiaps, they resemble, more than any mansion 
residences that we have in the United States. These places owe almost their 
entire beauty to nature, as nearly all ttf 3 fine trees, groves, and woods arc the 
natural growth of the soil ; such as, ind^d, opce covered many of f^ur fine river 
valleys, but which have fallen rf' premo the licentious axe of the woodman in 
so many thousand instances. Her^ just so much of the natural gt*owth of 
timber has been retained, as to clothe the estate with a truly noble garniture ; 
and the proportions of meadow, or lawn, and wood, as well as the arrangement 
and situation of the latter, have been so judiciously managed, that, as we have 
before mentioned, much of the effect of the finest park, carefully laid out and 
planted in the modem style of landsc^e-gardening is produced, mainly by 
retaining and preserving the materials of *which nature has been here so ex- 
tremely prddi^. 

“ Tne gardens and grounds of Lemon Hill, once the residcnceof H. Pratt, 
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Esq., near Philadelphia, arc familiar example! to many of our readers, of the 
geometric style. These gardens, when in their perfection, some ten years ago, 
were filled with a collection of the rarest and molt costly exotics, as well as a 
great variety of fine native trees and shrubs, which, interspersed with statues 
and busts, ponds, 7 W« d'eauy and waterworks of various descriptions, produced 
certainly a very brilliant, though decidedly artificial effect. An extensive 
range of hot-houses, curious grottoes and spring-houses, as well as every 
other gardenesque structure, gave variqj;y and interest to this celebrated spot, 
which we regret the rapidly extending growth, %nd the mania for improvement 
there, as in some of our other cities, has now nearly destroyed and obliterated. 

** The garden of the Van Kensselaer Manor, near Albany, may be given as 
another specimen, on a large scale, of the geometric mode of gardening. 

“ In the suburbs of Boston, a far greater number of elegant country seats of 
moderate extent arc to be found, than in any other equally small neighbour- 
hood in the union. * ** Many of these are, no doubt, familiar to our readers. 
Among the most celebrated are those of J. P. Cushing, Esq., at Watertown, 
the Hon. John Lowell at Roxbury, and Col. Perkins at Brookline. These, 
with many other beautiful villa residences of less extent, are remarkable for 
elegant arrangement, and for the high keeping of the grounds, ^s well as' the 
perfection to which the art of gardening is carried within the precincts.* In 
short, we consider these places as fine models of a species of country resi- 
dence which will, undoubtedly, become the most popular in this country. 
While the extent of ground embraced in these country seats is rarely greater 
than is easily obtmncd every where, in situations most desirable in the coun- 
tr^% it includes every thing which can render a country seat delightful : beau- 
tiful [)leasure*grounds, large enough to admit of a park-like character, varied 
with trees in irregular groups, smooth lawns, and firm gravel roads, and walks ; 
flower and kitchen gardens, well stocked with floral beauties, and the most 
excellent culinary productions ; and hot-houses and forcing-houses, filled 
with all that can minister to the eye or the palate. In short, this class of 
residences, while it comes within the reach of such moderate fortunes as are 
not very rare in a republic, yields to the possessor all that is really gratifying 
or delightful in thb overgrown estates of a titled aristocracy. 

“ There are several other countVy residences, which hive been quite cele- 


* “ We Americans arc proverbially impatient of^ delay, and a few years in 
prospect appears an endless futurity. So much is this the feeling with mdny, 
that we verily believe there are hundreds of our country places, whicK owe 
their bareness and destitution of foliage to the idea, so common, that it re- 
quires ‘ an age ’ for forest trees to ^ grow vp* ^ 

** The middle-aged man hesitates about the good of planting what he imagines 
he shall never sec arriving at maturity ; and even many who are younger 
conceive that it requires more than an ordinary lifetime to rear a fine wood of 
planted trees. About two years since, we had the pleasure of visiting the seat 
of the late Mr. Lowell, whom we found in a green old age, still enjoying, with 
the enthusiasm of youth, the pleasure! of horticulture and^a country life. For 
the inf<Mrms^on of those who are ever !|omplaining of the tardy pace with which 
the growth of trees advances, we will l^e reciord that we accompanied Mr. L. 
through«a belt of fine ^.^oods (skirting paSt of his residence), nei^ half a mile in 
length, consisting of almost all our finer hardy trees, many of them apparently 
full grown, the whole of which had been planted by him when he was thirty- 
two years old. At that time a solitary V.m or two were almost the only trees 
upon his estate. We can hardly conedve a more rational source of pride or 
enjoyment, than to be able thus to walk in the decline of years beneath the 
shadow of umbrageous woods and groves planted by our own hands, and 
whose growth has become almost identified with our own progress and exist • 
ence. 
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brated as specimens of landimp^-gardening, and wo regret that the limits of a 
single volume will not permit us to refer to them in detail* Waltham House, 
about nine miles from BostHi, the seat of Theodore Lyman, Esq., has an ex- 
tensive paric, and fine grounds. The seat of Mr. Wadsworth, in the beautiful 
Genesee yalle}^ is remarkable for the tasteful design exhibited in the house 
and grounds. Monte Video, the residence of Daniel Wordsworth, Esq., is 
one of the prettiest residences in Connecticut. The grounds of the Count de 
Survilliers, at Bordentown, N. J., are remarkable for their * extent ; and 
although the surfiice is extreifiely flat, it has been well varied by extensive 
plantations. 

" Of smaller villa residences, suburban chiefly, there are great numbers 
wringing up, almost by magic, in the borders of our towns and cities. 
Though the possessors of these can scarcely hope to introduce anything ap- 
proaching to a landscape-garden style, in laying out their limited grounds, 
still they may be greatly benefited by an acquaintance tvith the beauties and 
the pleasures of this species of rural embellishment. When we are once 
master of the principles, and aware of the capabilities, of an art, we are able 
to infuse*an expression of tasteful design, or an air of more correct elegance, 
even into the jnost humble works, or with the most limited means. 

“ While we shall endeavour, in the following pages, to give such a view of 
modem landscape-gardening, as will enable the improver to proceed with his 
fascinating operations in embellishing the country residence, in a practical 
mode, based upon what arc now generally received as the correct principles 
of the art, we would desire the novice, after making himself acquainted with 
all that can be acquired from written works within his reach, to strengthen 
his taste and add to his knowledge, by a practical inspection of the best 
country seats among us. In an infant state of society, in regard to the fine 
arts, much will be done in violation of good taste ; but here, where nature has 
done so much for us, there is scarcely a large country residence in the union, 
from which useful hints in landscape-gardening may not be taken. A natural 
group of trees, an accidental pond of water, or some equally simple object, 
may form a study more convincing to the mind of a true admirer of natural 
beauty, than the most carefully drawn plan, or the most elaborately written 
desenption,** • * 

The second section of this work treats of the beauties of landscape-garden- 
ing. • 

“ The earliest professors of modern landscape-gardening have generally 
agigeed upon two species of beauty, of which the art is capable — variations 
no less certainly distinct on the one hand than they are capable of intermin- 
gling and combining on the other. These sre general, or natural, and picturesque 
beauty ; or, to speak more definitely, the beauty characterised b^ simple and 
flowing forms, and the beauty expressed by striking, irregular, spirited forms. 

** The admirer of nature, as well as the lover of pictures and engravings, 
will at once recall to mind examples of scenes distinctly expressive of each of 
these kinds of beauty. In mature, perhaps, some gently undulating plain 
covered with emerald turf, partially or entirely encompassed by rich rolling 
outlines of forest canopy, its widest expanse here broken occasionally by noble 
groups of round-headed trees, or thej^ interspersed with, single specimens, 
whose elegant trunks support massesA foliege flowing in outliir^, of grace- 
fully drooping to the very turr ben^h them. In such a scene, we Mold 
the azure of heaven, and its silvery clouds, as well as the dqpp verdiil^e of the 
luxuriant . and shadowy branches, reflected in the placid bosom of a sylvan 
lake ; the shores of the latter jutting out, and receding back, in gentlv curved 
lines ; the banks, sometimes covered with soft verdure and enamelled with 
flowers, and ^ other portions clothed with luxuriant masses of verdant shrubs. 
Here are all the elements of what is termed natural beauty, — or a landscape 
characterised by natural, easy, and flowing lines. 

“For an example of the opposite character, let us take a stroll to the 
nearest woody glen in your neighbourhood : perhaps a romantic valley, half 
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shut in on two or more sides by steep rocty banks, partially concealed and 
overhung by clustering vines and tangled thickets of deep foliage. Against 
the sky outline, breaks the wild and irregular form of some ol^ half-decayed 
tree near by, or the horizontal and unique branches of the larch or the pine, 
\dth their strongly marked forms. Bough and irregular stems and trunks, 
rocks half-covcrcd with mosses and dowering plants, open glades of bright 
verdure opposed to dark masses of shadowy foliage, form prominent objects 
in the foreground. If water enliven the scene, we shall hear the murmur of ’ 
the noisy brook, or the cool dashing of the c^cade, as it leaps over the rocky 
barrier. Let the stream turn the ancient and well-worn wheel of the old 
mill in the middle ground, and we shall have an illustration of picturesque 
beauty, not the less striking from its familiarity to every one. 

“ To the lover of the fine arts, the name of Claude Lorraine cannot fail to 
suggest examples of beauty in its purest and most elegant forms. In the 
inimitable landscaped which are the works of this great master, we see por- 
trayed all those graceful and flowing forms, and all that harmonious colouring, 
which delight so much the mind of genuine taste and sensibility, and which, 
based upon a study of beautiful nature and art, in the finest portion of the 
globe, have never since, and may, perhaps, never again, be cqujilled. 

“ On the other hand, where shall we find all the elements of the picturesque 
more graphically combined than in the vigorous landscapes of Salvator Rosa. 
In those rugged scenes, even the lawless aspects of his favourite robbers and 
banditti are not more spirited than the bold rocks and wild passes by which 
they arc surrounded. And in the productions of his pencil, we see the in- 
fluence of a romantic and vigorous imagination, nursed amid scenes teeming 
with the grand as well as the picturesque — both of which he embodied in the 
most striking manner. 

In giving these illustrations of genial, or natural, and of picturesque 
beauty, \rc have not intended them to be understood in the light of exact 
models for imitation in landscape-gardening only as striking examples of 
expression in natural scenery. Although in nature many landscapes partake 
in a certain degree of both these kinds of beauty, yet it is no doubt true that 
the effect is more satisfactory where either the oile or the other character 
predominates. Tlic accomplished amateur should be kble to seize at once 
upon the characteristics of these two species of beauty in all scenery. To 
assist the reader in this kind of discrimination, we shall keep these expres- 
sions constantly in view, and we hope we shall be able fully to illustrate the 
difference iu the expression of even single trees, in this respect. A^ few 
strongly marked objects, either picturesque or simply beautiful, will often 
confer their character upon a whole landscape, as the destruction of a single 
group of bold rocks covered with wood may render a scene, once picturesque, 
completely insipid. 

** A question that may not be unlikely to occur to the novice in these 
matters is, which is the superior character of landscape, considered in refer- 
ence to the art now before us ? To answer this question directly, would be 
to side with one or the other of the two schools or parties in landscape-gar- 
dening, which waged battle so fierce^ in England during the last century, — 
viz, the Picturesque School, at thewead of which wefe Price and Knight, 
and tne n^re formal school, whose c«^piojis were Brown and Repton ; the 
forme^desiring to see all country rcsiPences highly picturesque, and the latter, 
.perhap, verging too much into the rules of an unvarying art. • 

“ Tnerc can, however, be little doubt that it is requisite to possess a greater 
degree of imagination, and perhaps more of that vigour of mind termed genius, 
fully to appreciate the beauty of the more pictures^que forms of nature. Even 
among artists, while there are many who are able to feel and portray nature 
in her ordinary developcments, how few can make the canvass glow with the 
expression of her grander and more picturesque beauties ! And among mere 
admirers, it is the multitude that see and feel the power of beauty in her 
graceful and flawing forms ; but only the imaginative and cultivated few, who 
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appreciate her luore free and spirited diamig. So, also, there are, perhaps, a 
thousand who admire the elegant forms and the undulating outlines which pre- 
dominate in the park or pleasure-grounds, as we generally see them, where 
there is one who would prefer a cottage in a highly irregular and picturesque 
valley,, or a castle on a rocky crag ; though the latter may, to certain minds, be 
a thousand times more enchanting. 

" After having familiarised ourselves with the leading expressions of beauty 
in wild scenery, the question arises, In what manner is nature to be imitated 
in landscape-gardening ? To p>^oduce an actual fac*simile of nature, in the 
grounds of a country residence, appears to have been the sole idea of some of 
the early writers on the natural style. These, tired of the formalities of 
Geometric Gardening, almost ran into the opposite extreme, of rendering the 
pleasure-grounds like a wild dingle, forgetting that the principles of imitation 
common to the other fine arts arc, to a certain extent, equally applicable to 
this ; and that, although fac-simile imitations of nature *nre really capable of 
affording much rational pleasure, yet they have no claim to be considered as 
the production of an imitative fine art. The pleasure they give rise to being 
precisely that afforded by natural scenery. 

** M. Quatremere de Quincy has defined the end of imitation to be, * io 
present to the senses and the mind, through the intervention of the fine arts, images 
which, in all the different forms of imitation, shall furnish an aggregate of perfec- 
tion and ideal beauty to which pariicidar models afford no cquall * In this sen- 
tence may be found the true nature of imitation in landscape-gardening, only 
partially known and acted upon by its earlier professors. 

“ The most elevated kind of beauty in landscapes, of whatever description, 
is undoubtedly that of ejcpression; and the highest imitative effects of the 
art, therefore, consist in arranging the material^ so as to create emotions of 
grace, elegance, picturesqueness, or^randcur, joined with unity, harmony, and 
variety, more distinct and more forcible than are suggested by natural scenery, 
producing, by this means, intellectual gratification, separate and distinct from 
that arising from the mere admiration of forms or materials employed. 

** The beau ideal in landscape-gardening, as a fine art, appears to us to be 
embraced in the creation of scenery expressive of a peculiar kind of beauty, 
as the elc^nt or pictj.resque, the materials ot which are, to a certain extent, 
different from those in wild nature, being composed of the floral and arbori- 
cultural riches of all cUmates, as far as possible, — uniting in the same scene 
a richness and a variety ne^^r to be found in any one portion of nature ; — 
a scene characterised as a work of art, by the variety of the materials, as 
foreign , trees, plants, &c., and by the polish and keeping of the grounds, in the 
natural style, as distinctly as by the uniform and symmetrical arrangement, in 
the ancient style. 

A fac-simile imitation of nature in gardening, that is, a scene like wild 
nature, in which only wild trees, shrubs, and plants are employed, and which 
is precisely like wild nature, produces pleasure only as it deceives us, and 
appears to be nature itself. An artistical imitation affords pleasure to the 
mind, not only by the expressions 'of natural beauty which we discover in it, 
but by the more novel and choicer forms in which they are displayed, and by 
the tasteful art apparent in the arrangen^ mt. The relative merits of the two 
may be illustrated, by comparing the ^st to* the counterfeit of die human 
figure in wax, which, at a short (ristan{t>» may be thought real, and the last, to 
the painted landscape or the marble Gfcatue. The two latter qre no less imita- 
tions of nature than the former, but they are expressive and elegant imita-' 
tious only, which are never to be mistaken for the originals, as in the case of 
thf wax figure.^ , 

f ; 

* “ Essay on Imitation in the Fine Arts, p. 150. 

t “ ‘ Thus, there is- a beauty of nature and a beauty of art. To copy the 
beauty of nature cannot be cjdled bring an artist, in the highest sense of the 
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I* One of the chief elements of artisdcal imitation in landscape-gardening 
being a difference in the materials employed in the imitation of nature from 
those in nature herself, nothing can be more apparent than the necessity of 
introducing largely exotic ornamental trees, shrubs, and plants, instead of 
those of indigenous growth. Thus, to take the simplest example, if we sup- 
pose a lawn of an acre, arranged with groups of trees, the groups composed 
of lindens, horsechestnuts, and magnolias, where the native forests are only 
filled with oak and ash trees, the variety of the foliage and blossoms alone will 
at once suggest the recognition of art. Borders of rare flowers and climbing 
plants, — gravel walks, in the place of common paths or roads, '-r smooth 
turf, instead of wild meadow^ — elegant vases and architectural ornaments, 
with many other accessories, bespeaking the presence of a tasteful and en- 
lightened mind ; all these are the essentid characteristics of landscape-garden- 
ing, considered as an art of imitation. 

Besides picturesque and beautiful imitations of nature, another mode has 
recently arisen in England, which Mr. Loudon has very appropriately named 
the ^ardenesque style. The style is evidently founded rather upon a culti- 
vated taste for botany and horticulture, and a desire to exhibit evesy variety 
of rare ornamental tree and plant, than upon any new element pf design. As 
its characteristic features arc little known here, we shall place them before 
the reader, as they have been delineated by Mr. Loudon.** 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Insects on Plants, — Mr. Knight of the King’s Road, Chelsea, an able 
cultivator of all the rarest exotics, after trying various expedients for banish- 
ing the red spider from his hothouses, thought of a plan which effectually 
clears the plants from dust as well as insects. He make'^ a solution of glue 
in warm water, in large tubs ; and, when sufficiently diluted by additions of 
wunn water, and while yet hot, the whole infested plant is plunged into the 
liquid, and immediately returned to its place in the^ house. Thus a thin coat 
of the solution remains on every part of the plant, encasing every insect in an 
investment in which they can neither breathe, eat, nor move. The vq^traent 
hardens as it cools ; and, after a day or two, it cracks and peels off the plant, 
bringing with it every insect which it involved. This dipping, it will be 
observed, can only be performed on portable plants, or such as occupy pots 
or boxes not heavier than what two men can carry in their arms. On large 
specimens, as orange trees and the like, the solution must be thrown on with 
a syringe, or applied with a soft brush. (jCavahridge Chronicle and Journal^ 
May 1. 1841.) 


word, as a mechanical talent only is i^uisite for this. The beautiful in art 
depends on ideas, and the true artist,^Gre£i2>re, must possess, together with 
the talent for technical execution, thatgOnial power which revels freelyin rich 
forms, and is capable of producing and animating them. It is by this that the 
merit of the artist and his production is to be judged; and these cannot be 
properly estimated among those barren copyists which we find so many pf 
our flower, landscape, and portrait painters to be. But the artist stands much 
higher in the scale, who, though a copyist of visible nature, is capable of seiz- 
ing it with poetic feeling, and representing it in its more dignified sense : such, 
for example, as Raphael, Poussin, Claude, &c.’ — Wdnbrenner^ as translated 
in LovdorCs Architcctwral Magazine^ vol. v. p. 397.” 
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Art. IL Foreign Notices. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Philadelphia, jMiz/lQ. 1841. — I have the pleasure to acknowledge the 
receipt of your interesting description of tlie Derby Arboretum. This gift of 
Mr* Strutt is, indeed, a splendid one, and the inhabitants of Derby will ever 
have reason to bold the munigeent donor in grateful remeuibrance. I have 
made a brief notice of it in the Journal of the Franklin JnstHute, a copy of 
which I herewith send you. . , - 

You would probably be disappointed to receive a letter from an architect 
on this side 6f ** the water,” in these disastrous times, without some allusion 
to the eftect of the recent convulsions in money matters on architecture ; 
allow me then to tell you briefly how the matter stan^ls with us. The de- 
rangement of the currency of the country, the depreciation in ilic value of 
securities, resulting mainly from the suspension of public works before they 
could be piade productive by completion, and a thousand cither ills consequent 
on a general loss of confidence, have produced a panic throughout the land 
which seems to have led every body to repudiate (for the present at least) alL 
ideas of luxury, and to confine their expenditures to the absolute necessaries 
of life ; the consequence is, that architects have now but little to do, beyond 
what the mere utile dictates. Most of the public edifices which were begun 
before the storm set in are, however, still advancing towards completion, 
though in most instances their progress is much retarded by the narrow limits 
to which appropriations arc necessarily confined. 

These troubles seem to have been felt more severely in Philadelphia than 
any where else. The location of the unfortunate United States Bank among 
us, and the implicit confidence our citizens had in tliat Institution, led so 
many to invest their funds in it, that the shock is now fdt, cither directly or 
indirectly, by every man in the community. The’* temporary embarrassment of 
our state has also imposed an onerous weight on Philadelphia ; the focus of 
the financial concerns of Pennsylvania is in fact in this city, notwithstanding 
the seat of governnsent is at Harrisburg, 100 miles west of us. Our state 
debts amount now to about forty millions of dollars, and, in consequence of so 
many of our public works being arrested in an unfinished state by the scaripity 
of money, the proceeds that now arise from them fall short of the annual ex- 
penditures about half a million of dollars, to say nothing of the interest. In 
view of these circumstances you will not think it wonderful that so great a 
change has come over the spirit of our dreams, and that the people have fallen 
en masse into such a dreadful fit of economy* But these things are not to 
last lon^. Pennsylvania will come out of the alembic of misfortune, refined 
and purified* Already has she provided by direct taxation for an amount far 
beyond her interest and other expenditures ; the whole forty millions, prin- 
cipal and interest, must and will be paid, every cent of it, and that too by the 
people. Every one of our public works, extensive as they are, will assuredly 
be finished, and that before a great while. Even the peaceful arts .will soon 
be found to make h(^ad once more agi^'^nst all adverse influences : they have 
heretofore taken a strong, a lasting J old on the community ;pan(L minds 
once trained to a perception of <the chaste and beautiful, once imbued with a 
relish Ibr intellectual enjoyment, ca^ never again be satisfied with coarseness 
and vulgarity. A thousand such minds wc have now around us, and there 
can be no doubt that in a little while we shall all be once more prosperous 
apd hapgy. Many of our best states are, even now, wholly out of debt; and 
could the present situation of our own Pennsylvania be calmly looked at, 
without brii%ing it into contrast with the wonderful and overv^ought pros- 
perity of the last few years, all the consternation and dismay which seems 
now to cloud our horizon with impenetrable gloom would at once be dis- 
sipated. 
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I intended, when I began, to have told )^u many thinga about th j Gimd 
College, as I know you feel an interest in th% work, and as my own anxiety 
to bring it to a completion worthy of my profession and my counti:^ makes it 
the most prominent object of my thoughts and my life ; but I have already 
exceeded all bounds, and taxed your patience as far as would now be. proper, 
I shall therefore detain you witn but a few brief allusions to it. Both of the 
flanks of the main building are now completed, including the*four corner 
columns, and the scaffolding is removed, the effect of the architecture is fully 
equal to my p^ectations, the whiteness of the tnarble, the large masses in 
which it is used, some of the column blocks bfling upwards of 6 ft. in length, 
and 6 in du|meter, and the grejit accuracy with which the joints are made, 
add immensely to the cflect. I propose this season to finish the capitals for . 
the end CDluinns, and put on the roof of the ceil, a large portion of the tiles 
for which are already prepared. In the design of the roof 1 have followed 
the Greeks in their plan of those at Elcusis, making the tiles 4 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in., 
and 3 in. thick. As this part of the building is somewhat of an out of the 
way afluir for modern times, I intend to take another opportunity to tell you 
more about T. U, W. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Vi\\us Lambcrimna, (Extract of a letter from J. H, to Sir J. H.) — You 
mentioned to me that you were acquainted with Mr, Lambert, and, if you 
happen to see him in town, you may let him know that 1 have just re- 
ceived from my friend, Dr. M‘Loughlm (who resides at Fort Vancouver, on 
the River Columbia, on the Pacific side of North America), a parcel of the 
cones of the Lambert pine,' in good order and preservation, seeds and all. 
They arc not so large, however, as a few I had sonic years ago, and one of 
which I gave to Mr, Lambert through our friend Mr, Ward of Kew Green. 
The dimensions of the Lambert pine arc enormous* and 1 fancy there grows 
no tree in the globe so large. M‘Loughliii told me* that poor Douglas 
the naturalist, who w'as killed some years ago when exploring the woods in 
liis*1)otanical pursuits, by falling into a concealed pit made for the purpose of 
cutcfiing the wild bulls in the Sandwich Islands, wli^e one of them happened 
to be, and which killed him, had measured one of these trees that ne had 
found blown down in North America, the dimensions of which were«s fol- 
lowfy: the circumference at the ground was 52 ft., and at 250 ft. from that, 
where the trunk at the top was broken off, and the top carried away by the 
water, it was still 13 ft. in circumference. Sir George Simpson also told me 
that he had found a Lambert pine blown down at Puget Sound Portage. The 
trunk, from the root fo the place where the branches grew at the top, measured 
90 of his paces, say about 250 ft. Mr. M'Mdla'h also paced it, but made it a 
few paces less ; but he was a taller man than Simpson. The circumference, 
about 8 ft. from the ground, where the trunk was broken ofl^ measured 45 ft. 
Tliese«piii^ are to be found chiefly^'in the country bothering the Umpqua, 
or Wallamalte River, that runi^ into the Cq^mbiafrom the south. — y. if, 
Jthh?}wt4^ Hilly June 15. 1841. \ 


Art. IV, Retrospective Criticism. 

Mn. Stove for various Purposes, (p. 334. 234. 49.)— To enter into 

a discussion with Mr. Niven relative to the objections 1 have to his stove, &c., 
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l^ould be, I should consider, to the practical portion of the readers of your 
Magazinei only to insult their understanding; as Mr. Niven’s stove, and the 
arrangements therein, to any practical man, form a palpable absurdity. Whence 
is it, I would ask Mr. Niven, that, on visiting the gardens of the amateur, wc 
are greeted with constant complaints as a cause of failure, both in their at* 
tempes at grpwing fruit and plants, but from their being obliged to crowd into 
the same house plants whose treatment ought to be (and is, when convenience 
will permit) as foreign to each other, as that of the lichen from the Lapland 
rocks to the Orchidacem from the jungle of Sierra Leone ? Such, then, nearly 
is Mr. Niven’s assemblage, llis stove is the general receiver of the vegetable 
kingdom from all parts of the known world. His chance of success 1 shall 
leave to any rational person to judge. — Ca^us, Belfast^ June 22, 1841. 

[The author of this complains that we omitted a part of his first letter, 
which we did ; because the terms in which it was couched were such as we 
did not consider admissible unless he had given his rea^ name. He also says 
that he thinks we promised in one of our early Volumes to insert every thing 
that was sent to us, verbatim ; an idea that never once was entertained by us, 
nor, we believe, any other editor. — Cond.] 


Art. V. Queries and Anstvers, 

Cavendh/m as a suhsHiutc for Pines, (p. 334.) — In answer to your 
correspondent, “ 1. S., Durham,” respecting Musd Cavendfshii. A house of the 
dimensions he has given will hold about ten full-grown or fruiting plants, with 
room between for different-sized succcssional ones, fo be tubbed successively, 
as the large plants ripen off their fruit, these being shaken out of their tubs as 
soon as the fruit is gathered, and potted, to produce suckers ; by judicious 
management in tubbing and in administering water, a supply of fruit may be 
had the greater part of the year, I have had at one time ten fruiting plants 
nearly of the same size and age, being suckers produced the same spring, and 
receiving similar treatment ; yet no two of them produced their spadix at the 
same time, and even «if they w^ere disposed to do so, it may be prevented, dif- 
ferent treatment being given them. As their approach to fruiting is easily as- 
certained, by their leaves decreasing in size, soon after which the embryo fhiit- 
stalk may be detected by t)ie sudden swelling of the lower part of the stem, if 
more than one should show these indications at one time, the one it is desired 
to fruit first must have abundance of water, and the warmest situation, and the 
others tie retarded by opposite treatment. The period between them may be still 
further lengthened a considerable timejllf the whole spadix of fruit of one ap- 
proaching too close upon another in ripening be cut off with a portion of the 
stem attached, when the upper tier of fruit is just ripening, and suspended in 
a dry and airy room, in the way that late grapes are often kept. 1 have cut 
excellent fruit from a spadix, t;wo months after it had been separated from the 
plant ; and they may be made to ripen fast or slow in this manner, according to 
the temperature to which they are exposed. The quicker the flower-stem is 
made to develope it^plf, the longer the spadix will be, and the greater quantity 
of fertile flowers it will produce, conjpquently the greater weight of fruit, 
which will vary from 15 lb. to 30 lb«, accqrding to the plant’s strength, the season, 
and other circumstances. ^ • 

I need hardly add that the soil can scarcely b#too rich, and rather light than 
retentive ; that abundance of water may be given, and readily pass off . — Joseph 
Paxton, Chatsworth Gardens, June 22, 1841. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. L Dr, Arnott's Sieves applied to the Heating of Plant-houses, 
By W. H. Baxter. 

Since the enquiry respecting these stoves was inserted in the 
Gardener^ s Magazine^ vol. xv. p. 94., they have been adopted 
here, in a conservatory which was then undergoing repair, and 
also in a new greenliouse which was erected soon afterwards. In 
the conservatory they have been worked two winters^ and in the 
greenhouse the past winter only ; but as they have, in both in- 
stances, received very constant attention, with a view of ascer- 
taining their merits, &.C., in this particular application, I think 
I may hope to give you a pretty correct and impartial idea of 
their fitness for the purpose, by stating the description and extent 
of the houses in which they are placed, the size and kind of the 
stoves in use, with the average consumption of fuel in severe 
weather, and also a register of the thermometer in the open air, 
in the greenhouse, and in the conservatory, for a certain time. 

The conservatory is a large substantial stone building, with 
nine large sash.^ windows in the frontage; which have inside 
shutters ; and the glass span-roof is also sheltereVl in some degree 
by ,a parapet wall, which rises about 2 ft. above the gutters. It 
is 56 ft. in length, and 21 ft. in heigh and contains about 
1 7,200 cubic feet of air. The greenhouse, being a new erection, 
IS, with the exception of the back wall, entirely of framework 
and glass, and has had no artificial shelter. It is 48 ft, in length, 
and contains about 7,500 cubic feet of air. 

In each house there are two stove.s, with thermometer regu- 
lators ; they are made of strong sheet iron of these dimensions : 
height 2^ ft., length from side to side 3 It., width from front to 
back If ft. On the top of each is kept a good supply of water 
in zinf troughs. In both houses the stoves are*similarly placed, 
being setback 1 ft. froni the face of«the back walls in recesses 
cut to receive Jhem, at distances ifom each other of one third the 
entire length of each hou^. Cast-iron pipes carry off the smoke, 
and terminate in a chimney in the centre of the back wall of each 
house. In. the conservatory, these pipes project from the wall, 
but in the^eenhouse they are embedded in it, which is the only 
difference in the setting of the stoves in the two houses. 

By frequent attention and a good supply of coals, to the 
1841. — IX. 3d Scr. ff 
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amoutit of about half acwt, (every twenty-four hours for each stove, 
the heat has been kept up pretty successfully ; and during the 
time they have been in use here, although the situation is low 
and damp, scarcely any plants have damped off in the houses 
where they are ; but from the great escape of smoke and dust in 
lighting, and at each making up of the fires, which averaged, 
" during severe weather, not less than six or seven times every 
twenty-four hours, the plants became clothed with a most un- 
sightly black coat of dust, which was not easily removed, and was 
in many instances, as in the pelargoniums, &c., retained till out- 
grown. The hours for making up the fires, to keep up as regular 
a heat as could be procured, were found to be a|)out the following : 
8 o’clock A. M., between 1 1 and 12 at noon, 3 p. m., between 5 
and 6 p.m., 9 p. m., and betA^eeii 1 1 and 12 o’clock at night. 

Januiiry having been the coldest month during the past winter, 
I liave chosen the register of the thermometer for the coldest part 
of that month, to show more clearly the amount of heat that these 
stoves, with the above attendance, are capable of supplying. 


Time. 

Open air. 

Greenhouse. 

Conservatory. 

Jan. 3. 

8 morn. 

36° 

43^ 

44*^ 


10 ni^ht 

28*5 

44 

43 

4. 

8 morn. 

30 ^ 

43 

43 


night 

31 

48 

44 

5. 

8 morn. 

27 

41 

42 


1 1 night 

28 

48 

42 

(i. 

8 inprn. 

27 

42 

42 


J night 

17 

. 45 

— 


Hi night 

19 

44*5 

42 

7, 

8 morn. 

15*5 

42-5 

42 


5 P.M. 

19 

46 

42 


9 night 

16 

46 

42 


12 night 

16-5 

45 

42 

8. 

8 morn. 

8 

37 

38 


8§ niglit 

10 . 

43 

40 


12 night 

8 

40 

38 

9. 

7 morn. 

14 

42 

38 


9 night 

30 

45 

42 

10. 

8J morn... 

32 

43 

42 


9 night 

30 

42 

40 

11. 

8 morn. 

32 

42 

40 


,9i night 

30 

49 

46 

12. 

8 morn, i 

30 

43 

44 


9 night 

29 

Si 


13. 

8 morn. 

23 f 

41 

43 


9i night 

34 

4» 

46 

14. 

8 morn. 

33 

42 

42 


9 night 

32 

45 

44 

15. 

9 morn. 

34 

41 

1 42 , 


9 night 

33 

46 

1 44 


Botanic Garden^ Oxford ^ Aug. 1841, 
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Art, II, Importance of Geology^ as a Study for Gardeners* 

By Peter Mackenzie, 

It has been said by an eminent philosopher, that man is the 
servant and interpreter of Nature,” I am not aware of any class 
of men that have better opportunities for studying the wide field ^ 
of created objects, and making that knowledge bear upon the 
welfare of their fellow-men, than gardeners. The situation in 
which they are placed by Providence affords them facilities for 
unfolding many of the secret workings of Nature that must be 
diligently sought after to be rightly understood, Thefr own 
existence in a great measure depends upon observation and ex- 
periment ; and the more these are directed in a right course, in 
proportion will their own advantage and that of their employers 
be furthered. How necessary, then, must it be for them to 
endeavour to trace the relation which one department of creation 
has with another ! Geology, that noble and interesting branch 
of knowledge, ought to form part of a gardener^s study. It not 
unfrequently happens that gardeners have to remove from one 
district of country to another : at one time they may be working 
in soil that is chiefly formed by the disintegration of granite and 
gneiss and mica slate ; at another time it may be that sort of soil 
the earthy ingredients of which may be composed almost entirely 
of sandstone or amorphous trap ; or it may be a calcareous soil, 
or those that are formed by diluvial or alluvial deposits. It is 
well known that different varieties of soil require different treat- 
ment ; and how to treat them in the best way, ought to be the 
object of every cultivator of the soil. And while they are actively 
engaged in acquiring knowledge for themselves, they may at the 
same time be the means of extending the knowledge of geology 
tp* others. Those who are placed upon the grauwack^ group 
may be useful in collecting remains of the ^'Igae, jRlices, JSquise- 
taceae, and Lycopodiaceae of a former world. Others, on the 
carbonaceous formation, could direct their attention to the Coni- 
fersB, Cacteae, and E\\iA\ovhidccce, With a little perseverance, 
they might obtain knowledge that would enable them to stand 
upright in the presence of closeted philosophers, and exchange 
information with any F.R.S. they might come^ in contact with. 
While th^y may become the auxiliaries of such men as Buckland 
and Lyeli, and Murchison,* on the orfb hand, they may on the 
other. Be the jneans of |Qwing tfee seeds of useful instruction 
among a rural population, and leading their miiids to closer 
contact with the works of their great Preserver and Benefactoi;; 
and thus, fey the subordinate agency of gat^deners, many may be 
turned from grovelling pursuits to seek higher and more en- 
nobling food to nourish their immortal minds. 

West Plean^ August 13. 1841. 

F F 2 
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Art. III. Some Account ^ a Pit for preserving Ice^ in Use at 

Erskine Houses Renfrewshire* By G. Shiells, Gardener there. 

In compliance with your request, I send you some account of 
our ice-pit, beginning with a statement of the circumstances 
which led to its adoption ; the ice-house here is of the common 
form, but placed unfortunately in a damp situation, and con- 
sequently had failed in ki^^ping ice throughout the season. Mr. 
Middleton, gardener at Blythswood, had, in consequence of the 
ice-house there not keeping ice well, dug two pits in a sandy 
bank by the side of a deep sunk fence, in which be succeeded in 
preserving ice through the season. These pits are about 14 or 
15 feet in diameter at top, but much narrower at bottom, and 
about 7 ft. deep. I think there are drains leading from the 
bottoms of these pits to the sunk fence. Previously to putting in 
the ice, the bottoms of the pits are covered with pieces of wood, 
over which are laid faggots or small branches ; the ice has no 
other covering or protection than 12 or 15 inches in depth of 
soft peat or bog earth laid over the top, in close contact with the 
ice. Although only a few yards separate, ice keeps much better 
in the one pit than in the other. 

Previously to making our pit, I went to examine those at 
Blythswood ; this was in 1837. The idea struck me that a gravelly 
soil might suit better than sand, as being more free of moisture ; 
also that a light temporary covering might be advantageous in 
preserving the ice from excess of moisture in rainy weather, 
especially when the moss cracks and opens as the ice subsides, 
anil also for the convenience of taking out the ice in wet weather, 
and keeping it clean. Under this idea, we had a pit dug on the 
top of a gravelly bank having a north exposure, surrounded by 
large forest trees, which shaded it completely from the sun in 
summer: its dimensions are 16ft. in diameter at top, and about 
10 ft. at the bottom, by 8 ft. in depth. As no water remained 
standing long in the bottom after a heavy shower, no drain was 
required, otlierwise a drain would have been necessary; which, 
however, should be completely filled with small gravel, to prevent, 
as much as possible, the’cohl air from ascending through it. In 
the bottom are laid branches of trees or young trees, from 4 in. to 
8 in. in diameter, which are covered with small branches or 
faggots for the ice to rest upon ; it also serves as a drai^i. 

During severe»frost we fill /.he pit. The ice is well broken, 
and rammed close ; that broken small being occasionally scattered 
over that not so finely broken, to fill up the interstices. To aid 
in consolidating the ^lole, water is poured upon it from time to 
tfme from the rose of a watering-pot ; in filling the pit, we gene- 
rally use two large puncheonfuls. The ice is raised 3 ft. above 
the surface of tlie ground. At finishing we give it an extra 
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watering and beating, leaving it uncovered all night, if the frost 
is likely to continue. Next day we cover the surface with soft 
peat or bog earth to the depth of 12 or 1 5 inches, afterwards a few 
rafters and spars are put over the ice and lightly thatched ;jvith 
reeds. Our pit has now been in operation upwards of three 
years, and has kept the ice well. We generally open it in June 
(having a small heap piled up on the surface of the ground, and 
covered with moss, which serves till tliat time), by clearing off a 
part of the moss, which is not again replaced, as it would soil the 
ice. Sometimes a bundle of straw is put over the opening, but 
we generally leave it uncovered, the ice protruding through the 
moss like a block of marble, for we feel no apprehension of a defi- 
ciency. At the end of the year, or when we clear out the moss to 
prepare for putting in new ice, there is generally 3 or 4 feet of the 
old ice remaining, over which we put the new ice; last winter we 
had all the old ice taken out, to examine the botfom and re- 
new the wood, if necessary. The moss is dug from a bog, carted 
forward, and laid on damp : the same moss has served to cover 
the pit for three years, it gets mixed with the leaves, but that 
appears to do no harm ; perhaps half-wetted leaves might be a 
substitute where moss cannot be obtained. In bringing forward 
the ice we generally empty the carts into the pit at once, and 
there spread and break it ; the three leading points being sim- 
plicity, cheapness, and efficiency. 

Erskine Hmise GardoiSf July 29. 1841. 


Anr. IV. On Mr. Gavin Crees System of Pruning Forest Trees. 

Having lately had an opportunity of inspecjting some trees which 
had^ been for twenty years subjected to Mr. Cree's system of 
pruning, under the immediate direction of Mr. Cree himself^ 
we have formed a very high opinion of its importance, in the 
case of plantations made with a view to profit, and we intend to 
make it as widely known as our means will permit. We insert, 
in the meantime, two articles which we have received from Mr. 
Cree, and his papers on the subject published. in the Qjmrierly 
Journal of Agriculture^ and after we have examined some of 
the trees referred to in the first of these articles, we shall have 
someftiinil^ further to say on the subject. — Cond. 

Edijghurghj August 10. 1841. 

o 

An Outline of Gavin Creeps System of Pruning Forest Trees. 

Arboriculture affords a never-failing source of pleasure tb 
the planter, while its effects give beauty to the landscape. In 
dropping the acorn, we should not forget that its offspring ought 

F F 3 
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to be cherished and cultivated, that it may more surely arrive at 
that heart of oak, emblematic of the bravery of our people, and 
which has ever been an ornament and a bulwark of defence to 
ourjand. We intend to give an outline of a method by which 
trees may be successfully cultivated, and some of our reasons to 
prove that method to be judicious. To cultivate wood on phy- 
siological principles, it is necessary to have a knowledge of the 
organs which constitute^'the internal and external structure of 
trees, and of the various functions that these organs perform 
through the instrumentality of external agents. Trees are 
generally treated as if they were mere inorganic matter ; they 
are operated on as the ploughman operates on the ground, or as 
the carpenter and blacksmith on the wood or iron under their 
hands. Many eminent men have written treatises on vegetable 
anatonly and physiology, and many have promulgated their 
notions on the pruning of forest trees, while neither party under- 
stood how the science of vegetable physiology ought to direct 
the mechanical operation of pruning, so as to make it affect, to 
the greatest extent, the growth and health of the tree. There 
is in trees, as in animals, a vital power which presides over all 
their functions. This power is the agent by which the ascent 
and descent of the sap is produced, and certain internal and 
external causes facilitate the exercise of this phenomenon. 
Among the external causes is to be ranked the influence of air, 
heat, light, and moisture, and the system of operating on the 
lateral branches by shortening them. 

I shall give an outline of the principles which led me to the 
conviction that Ihe system of pruning by shortening the lateral 
branches, which I brought forward a number of years ago^ is 
calculated, more thaRi any other, to secure /or the benefit of the 
tree an extra nourishment. 

Tile organs of nutrition or vegetation have one common ob- 
ject to support, namely, life in the vegetable ; and the power of 
these organs may be greatly increased by mechanical means. 
In order to use these means in a way to assist nature, some 
knowledge of the physiology of plants is requisite ; either the 
operator or the superintendant must understand how the organs 
exert their functions, otherwise they cannot reasonably expect 
to be successfui. The different processes of the sap (oi; vege- 
tative blood) of trees muai especially be carefully studied, as by 
it their growth and vigour afe sustained. The ^sap is enquired 
and influenced by diverse ways. In spring, the small sponge- 
lets or extremities of the roots absorb the fluids and gases from 
the soil, which are conveyed by an inherent power depending 
on the lif^ of the tree, or, more properly, the ascending sap is 
acted on through the roots by atmospheric pressure, up through 
the capillary tubes, till it reaches the extreme ramification of 
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the stem, shooting forth buds and expanding leaves. The com- 
mon sap, having extended over all the branches, mjngles with 
the fluid absorbed by the leaves, and, losing the watery and 
aeriform principles, which are useless for nutrition, by evapo- 
ration, it returns down the vessels of the bark, and in its course 
deposits cambium, which forms the annual rings of wood, then 
extends to and strengthens the extremities of. the rootlets, 
whereby they are made to extract more nourishment from the 
soil throughout the season, and, as the two saps commingle in 
the leaves, the descending sap, which has not been deposited, in 
like manner mixes with that extracted by the rootlets, and is 
again carried up with the ascending sap. 

How to economise these fluids for the advantage of the tree is 
next to be considered. It is obvious, then, that when the upper 
lateral branches are shortened to half the length of the leading 
stem, and the others proportional Ij^, the sap has less superficies 
to cover than when they are allowed to extend to an improper 
length and thickness ; in consequence, there is a greater supply 
for every part of the tree ; and as other fluids, such as water, 
moving in a channel, acquire additional momentum when 
augmented, greater vigour and velocity of movement are im- 
parted to the sap by the abundance of quantity ; and so great is 
the beneficial effect resulting therefrom to the tree, that, from 
the extraordinary sixe and health of the foliage which clothes 
the branches, it attracts more than three times the nourish- 
ment ordinarily imbibed from the atmosphere under different 
management. 

The branches which are shortened always remain slender. By 
restson of the small superficies of the branch, and the rapidity with 
which the sap moves, very little of it is retained by the branch, 
and of course nearly the whole is deposited in the body of the tree. 
This truth, with the fact that the foliage remains nearly a month 
longer on the trees so shortened than on others, accounts for 
the wonderful rapidity of growth effected by this method of 
pruning. Tlie smallness of the branches is of advantage likewise 
when it is necessary to prune close to the stem, as the wound 
made by that operation is proportionally small, and may be 
expected to cicatrise in the course of three years. 

It fnayjt>e worth remarjfing, that, if the ^ branches are pro- 
perly shortened, trees never become Vhat is termed hidebound. 
In the royab forests, Lord Gl’&nbervie had insfruments for 
ripping the bark of oaks (which never could increase nutrition), 
and scraping oft* the lichens ; but Jiad the branches been judi- 
ciously shortened, the descending sap would have been so aug- 
mented, through means of a more healthy foliage, as to have 
obviated the disease ; as the bark expands in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of sap carried down, and if thftt be abundant, 
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it soon clears itself of all'impurities. Even mismanaged trees^ 
on which a dryness of bark has occurred, may be brought to a 
proper condition in the course of three seasons. In cases of this 
kind, the distance from the body at which the branches are 
amputated must be regulated by the* size of the tree — the 
larger the tree, the greater the distance. 

ft has been found, experimentally, that trees under eighteen 
feet in height, and fifteen inches in circumference, advance, taken 
averagely, as much both in height and circumference, in six 
years, if the branches are properly shortened, as they do in fifteen 
years,' if these are not shortened, or are improperly pruned. The 
more trees are pruned close up to the stem before they are 
eighteen feet high, their growth is proportionally retarded. Trees 
pruned close to the stem, when the circumference at the part is 
under fifteen inches, take in damp, so that the tree, if dissected 
after a certain period at the part where the branches have been 
cut, will be found black into the pith. This department of 
pruning, when improperly managed, is the principal cause of 
rot, more particularly in the larch. The reason is, the wood in 
young trees is more open in texture than in older ones. 

I refer the enquiring reader to my several treatises on thinning 
and pruning plantations in the Glasgow Farmef^s Register^ 1828, 
and to the three articles in the Quarterly Journal of AgricuU 
ture^ vol. iii. [here reprinted with Mr. Creeps permission], in 
which are included the prize essays of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of ^Scotland on the subject of pruning. All 
with respect to ^pience has been excluded ; and to show the ad- 
vantage of science, 1 shall make some extracts from the Fdiii’- 
burgh Liter aty Journal^ 1830. 

‘‘ Mr. Cruickshanks furnishes a minute account of all the 
piactical details from Sir Henry Steuart’s works. He cautiously 
abstains from any attempt to make bis readers acquainted with 
the scientific prmciples ; a developement of which, had he given 
it, would have rendered these details ten times more interesting 
to any readers, learned or unlearned. But he could not deve- 
lope what he did not comprehend ; as clearly appears from the 
whole tenor and complexion of his book. It is the lamentable 
want of this knowledge which has made Bouteber, Marshall, 
and Nicol, all meritorious writers, appear unsatisfactory, Han- 
bury useless, and’^Pontey ridiculous; and has rendered the 
pruning system of the last ifientioned so ruinous to the 'woods 
of England. In a word, it is this want of indispensable scientific 
information tliat has kept arboriculture, in all its low branches, 
down tq, the low rank* of a mechanical art. We should earnestly 
advise our planters, and our writers on planting, to unite their 
best efforts in bringing about a new era in this neglected art. 
They should endeavour at length to learn that a tree is not, as 
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too many suppose, an inanimate substance, but a living oeing 
like themselves; that in its constituent parts it possesses the 
same chemical principles as they do, though with different pro- 
perties, and under different laws of organisation.” , 

My system is to shorten the branches till the tree is above 
IS feet or greater height, and not less than 15 inches or any 
greater circumference, before close pruning commences. This 
system has extended to the royal parks, London, and other parts 
of England, Germany, and Scotland. Trees which I have pruned 
may be seen at Sir R. K. Dick^s, Bart., Prestonfield, Eagle and 
Henderson^s nurseries, and at the East Prince’s Street Gatdens, 
Edinburgh. The Right Hon. Lord Douglas got trees pruned as 
a specimen. The lion. Admiral Fleming, from what he had got 
done, expressed his approbation by stating that my system was the 
first of the age. The late Lord Advocate, now Lord Murray, on 
seeing trees that I had pruned for above twenty years, 5aid it would 
be of national advantage if the system were adopted in the royal 
forests, and that he would recommend it in the strongest terms 
to Lord Duncannon. The late Sir Henry Steuart, Bart., after 
pruning and repruning, expressed his approbation in his PlatUa^s 
Guide ; and Sir Thomas G. Carmichael, Bart., Sir John Nasmyth, 
Bart,, and Dr. Thackery, M.D., Chester, England, gave compli- 
mentary letters, and were pruning above 800 acres on my system : 
and the late William Elliot Lockhart, Esq., M.P.; W. Scott, Esq., 
Teviotbank ; A, Dickson, Esq., Hasendeanburn ; Robert Dick, 
Esq., Prestonfield; George Stoddart Esq., Oliver; Charles 
Ferrier, Esq., Baddinsgill; W.Lock, Esq., Rachan; David Dick- 
son, Esq., Kilbucho; Adam Sim, Esq., Culter Mains; R. G. 
Bfdllie, Esq., Culter; Robert B. Campbell, Esq., Cornhill; George 
Gillespie, Esq., Biggar Park ; Lawrence Brown, Esq., Edmonston ; 
Charles Cunningham, Esq., Newholm ; Robert Somerville, 
Esq., Cormiston ; James Wyld, Esq., Springfield ; John Wyld, 
Esq., Westernbank ; Alexander Wright, Esq., nurseryman, 
Edinburgh ; Dickson and Sons, do. ; Mr. Scott, East Prince’s 
Street Gardens, do. ; Mr. J. Reid, do. ; Mr. Barnet, do. ; Mr. 
Nicol, do.; Mr. Spalden, Peebles; Mr. Lamb, Selkirk; Mr, 
Thomson, Lanark; Mr. Robert BVown, forester, Carnwath; 
and Mr. Andrew Turnbull, forester, Biggar Shiells, have all 
cxprossec^ themselves favourably in regard to nty system. 

Gavin Cree respectfully intimates# to noBlemen and gentle- 
men that he continues to give directions to others, -and to prune 
forest trees on scientific principles. He will likewise give 
rules, mathematically established, on the thinning of plant- 
ations, including planing and draining. * 

He begs also to refer to Professor Low, in his Elements of 
Agriculture (on Wood), as a proof of his qualifications. In that 
treatise it is stated that Mr. Cree has brought the system of 
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pruning to a point of improvement never before known. William 
Scott, Esq., W.S., Northumberland Street, Convener of the 
Committee of the Highland and Agricultural Society, who 
awarded the prizes for the essays on the pruning of forest trees 
in 1836, expressed his highest satisfaction with the system, work- 
manship, and direction, at his estate of Teviotbank, in Sep- 
tember, 1839, The Rey. Mr. Christison has also noticed the 
same in the statistical account of Biggar. In the nursery of Eagle 
and Henderson, Edinburgh, experimental trees may be seen. 

Biggar^ FebrmiylO. 1840. 


A.ut. V. On Priming Forest Trees. By Gavin Cree, 
Nurseryman, Biggar. 

In the last number of this Journal [Qwnrrto /y Journal of Agri-- 
culture\ I observe an article by Mr. Matthew of Gourdie-Hill, 
containing remarks on a paper of mine, in the preceding number, 
on Pruning Forest Trees. That gentleman’s avowed object in 
coming forward is with the laudable design of showing the er- 
roneousness of my system to such of the readers of this Journal 
as, he says, are incompetent, from want of experience or ob- 
servation, to judge for themselves. How far he has accomplished 
this object will be seen in the sequel. 

Mr. Matthew gives a pretty correct abridgement of my prin- 
ciples of pruning forest trees, with some slight inadvertencies ; 
in regard to which, however, as these are distinctly enough 
stated in the article itself, and as they do not particularly bear 
upon the matters at issue, I need not here waste time by putting 
him right. 

It is contended by Mr. Matthew that pruning will not increase 
the quantity of timber, and this he couples with his view of all 
that is necessary to obtain clean timber. ‘‘ With regard,” says 
he, to the one half of the timber produced in the temperate 
zone, the Coniferse, pruning in any shape whatever will not in- 
crease the quantity of timber, either in the single tree, or on a 
given space of ground. A well regulated closeness, or rather 
openness, being all that is required for extension/ and the 
sweeping of the smotherefi branches close down being all that 
is required for cleanness of tilnber. In the woocis consisting of 
the other tribes of larger-leaved trees, pruning will also have no 
influence in increasing the quantity of timber, provided the 
closeness be properly regulated, and the trees be kept to one 
leader till they reach the required height of stems.” I ask Mr. 
Matthew how these objects could be accomplished without 
pruning or cutting off the branches, or parts of branches, in 
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some manner or other, which, if not pruning, must be held to be 
very nearly allied to it. 

Mr. Matthew then states that my system of pruAing ‘‘will 
never ultimately increase the size of the tree, or its measui;able 
timber ; but, on the contrary, will greatly retard the extension, 
and destroy the capacity to attain a large size, and in manyjdnds 
will even induce early decay ; the low^ branches more particu- 
larly promoting the enlargement of tne roots.’^ This can only 
take place with his solitary trees, hedgerows, outsides of clumps, 
and skirts of woods, and from a different cause than that which 
he assigns. Wherever trees are of the same age, and of et large 
size, it will be found, that the shorter the stem is, the circum- 
ference is the greater ; but that does not show that the quantity 
of timber is greater. For many years after trees have attained 
tlieir utmost height, they increase in circumference. To exem- 
plify what I state. In 1829, 1 measured within the* area of ten 
falls, situate at an altitude of 780 ft., ten different kinds of trees, 
fourteen years after having been planted ; and their average 
height was 18 ft. 9 in. ; their clean stem was 3 ft. 8 in. ; and their 
circumference, at 6 in. above the surface, was 1 4 in. and 3 parts. 
I also measured four beech trees in the south end of a hedgerow, 
at the same altitude, planted in 1742 by my grandfather, and 
the lands have been in the possession of the family ever since, 
the average height of which trees was 72 ft., the clean trunk 
28 ft. 6 in., and the average circumference for timber measure 

6 ft. 4 in., which gives 95 cubic feet of timber to each tree. This 
shows the proportions of the height to the circumference of 
young and old trees. The young trees are 18^ ft. in height, to 
14 1 ill. in circumference; the old trees are 72 ft. in height, to the 
average circumference, at 4 ft. in height, Of 86 in., which shows 
that young trees exceed in height in feet their circumference in 
inches ; and when of age, the circumference in inches exceeds 
the height in feet. And further, a tree 10 ft. in length of trunk 
requires 12 ft. 4 in. ; 20 ft. in length. 8 ft. 9 in. ; 30 ft. in length, 

7 ft. 2 in. ; 40 ft. in length, 6 ft. 2 in., in circumference, to contain 

95 cubic feet nearly. By a careful inspection of old trees, it will 
be found, that, in proportion to the* height of clean trunk and 
head, the greater number of cubic feet will the tree contain in 
the same gumber of years. * 

Mr. Matthew’s criticism*on my article will be pretty well illus- 
trated by the &)llowing, amongst otfiers of his paragraphs. “ His 
early pruning,” says he, “on the contrary, disposing the re- 
maining branches to push as leaders, to become, in proportion 
to their diminished number, larger ; thin? rendering the uppei 
part of the trunk rough timber, and also deterring the root ex« 
tension, is on a par with the worst of systems.” Had Mr. 
Matthew taken the trouble to read my essay with any attention. 
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he would have found it distinctly stated, that the remaining 
branches are all to be shortened, and more especially any large 
one which is gaining a disproportionate ascendancy over others ; 
and .thus this very pretended evil, which he wishes so largely to 
magnify, was in an especial manner provided against in my 
systeig. 

Mr. Matthew, in his directions for training plank timber, says : 
“ Cut offi close by the ffunk, all shoots which rise at a very 
acute angle with the main stem ; also lop off all branches which, 
by taking an irregular direction, incline to rub upon the more 
regular, and remove all splintered, twisted, and diseased branches/’ 
By a single glance at this paragraph, it may he seen that he has 
transformed the principles of orchard-pruning into that of plank 
timber. 

He continues. After the tree has acquired a sufficient height 
for plank, say from 20 to 60 feet, according to circumstances of 
exposure, climate, &c., and also as much branching above this 
height as may be thought necessary to carry on advantageously 
the vital functions, as the superior head will now sustain small 
injury by being thrown out into large branches and plurality of 
leaders, it will then be proper, in order to have timber as clean 
as possible, and regularly flexible, to lop clean off all the branches 
on the stem as far up as this required height ; should these be 
covering the whole or a considerable portion of the stem, as will 
occur in the more open situations, where the lower branches have 
gradually become sickly or dead, they ought to be removed by 
several successive prunings, at intervals of at least two years, 
that the plant m!iy not suffer any injurious check by losing too 
many branches at once. From the early attention to procare 
very numerous feeders, and to prevent any from attaining very 
large size, the wounds will soon be closed over, leaving no ex- 
ternaf scar, and as little as possible of internal knot or breaking 
of the fibre. Should a number of small shoots spring out in 
consequence of this last pruning, they may be swept down, if 
good plank be desired. The oak and elm are more disposed to 
this sprouting out than other kinds.” 

Now, suppose that proprietors were disposed to follow Mr. 
Matthew’s system, and that they had to commence with the 
making of youn*^ plantations; and suppose further, that they 
wished only to have cleanctimber to Ihe height of 40 ft., with a 
head conformable ; it is evident that they must, nt the ^rliest, 
continue their exertions for nearly half a century, before one tree 
would be in a state fit for being pruned up for his plank timber* 
And, from the uncertainty of human life, few, I am afraid, if any, 
would continue the system so long. I allow that taking out a 
few branches, even those that rise at an acute angle, is of benefit, 
and which is in conformity with the old system ; and where the 
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branches are taken off, numbers of amall shoots spring *out as 
feeders. But instead of trees having a handsome appearance, 
as is the case where the branches are only shortened' to a pro^ 
portional length, those trees where the branches are taken, out, 
from whatever cause, always put out numerous feeders; or 
otherwise have all the appearance of a large bottle-brush, from 
the small « size of branches, and large quantity of them which 
must be upon the tree. And those t^ be removed even to the 
height of 40 ft. of clean stem, at the intervals of two years, must 
require a considerable work and time, from so many branches 
intersecting the body of a tree of such a size, and in most in- 
stances putting out new shoots for a great number of years, which 
it will be often found impossible to eradicate. 

Although the wounds of trees of the size stated should close 
over, the trees will alw^ays have a rugged and unshapely ap- 
pearance instead of having a cylindrical form. It requires little 
inspection of trees generally, to see that below the ordinary- 
sized l)ranches a hollow is made, in consequence of the de- 
scending or proper sap being turned out of its course. Even 
when the branch is small a hollow will occur, and the parts of 
the trunk of a large tree that are free of branches, and other 
parts above the branch, will be found to increase, while the part 
below the branch remains in a great degree stationary, and a 
hollow' is formed ; nay, though the branch should be removed, 
the hollow will still continue, probably as long as the tree re- 
mains. 

With regard to naval timber, almost all wViters wish to let the 
world know that if their advice were taken, thfere would be suf- 
ficiency of timber for the British navy of all kinds required, and 
that the great importance of the whole matter consists in under- 
standing the growing of bent and crooked timber fit for any part 
of a ship. But this hobby has been long walking on crutches. 
Sir Robert Seppings long ago recommended the plan of uniting , 
short timbers, which was adopted, by which every kind of 
compass-formed timber that could be required was obtained 
from straight timber. The whole frame of a ship can be pre- 
pared without waiting as formerly for |)articular pieces of compass 
or crooked timber, and every part is now equally seasoned by 
the ngw system. All that is required is to rafise timber of the 
best and soundest quality, find the different kinds ; for such is 
now the state gf the science of shif-building and tb« mechanical 
arts, that they can do very well without the advice of writers on 
naval timber. 

I might have said much more on the subject of pruning ; but 
as both Mr. Matthew’s system and my own are now before the 
public, 1 have said as much as the public might feel interested 
in, and as bears chiefly upon the points at issue. Mr. Matthew 
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wields the pen with much, ease, and will, I apprehend, like a true 
naval man, as well as a naval timber writer, not easily be over- 
come. But always playing at long bowls will be of little service 
to the public. Let us, therefore, at once come to point blank 
distances, as ships are made to do when well commanded, and 
show by actual workmanship which of the systems will be of 
most advantage to the country. Let the trees which.ha,ve been 
pruned under my system,''and those pruned under Mr. Matthew's 
system, be examined by a body of men qualified to judge, to^be 
mutually chosen : or, should Mr. Matthew have no trees to 
show pruned under his system, let us both commence our work 
of pruning together ; and let it be a distinct^ stipulation in the 
compact, that whatever decision regarding the respective merits 
of the systems these individuals may come to, that decision shall 
be laid before the public. 

Biggar, September 8. 1831. 


Art. VI. On Pruning Forest Trees. By Gavin Cree, 
Nurseryman, Biggar 

To its woods a country owes much of its beauty ; they temper 
the severity of the climate for the benefit both of the flocks and 
the crops of the husbandman. But in a no less important point 
are woods to be viewed, from their economic value. As timber 
they are extensively, nay, universally, employed in all the me- 
chanical arts ; and hence the proprietor of woods has to look to 
them not only a;^ an interesting, but as a highly valuable, species 
of property. > 

Woods are so extensively grown, that there are few landed 
properties, however small they may be, where they are not to 
be found to a greater or less extent, either planted by the 
hand of man, or the spontaneous production of nature. And 
' as it must be obvious that a vast body of people, either as pro- 
prietors or as having woods under their charge, must feel an 
interest in the proper piode of management of this species of 
property, I trust that you will readily give a place to the follow- 
ing observations on one of the principal subdivisions of this 
extensive subject — Pruning. That the management, of woods 
is not well understood, on at least but imperfectly attended to, 
and therefor^ that the remarl^ which I am about (o state 'are not 
uncalled for, may readily be admitted, if we may be allowed to 
judge from the present state in which a great niajority of woods 
are to be found. I am sure, indeed, that any person of ordinary 
observation will agree with me in saying that the mode of 
management bestowed upon woods, in most places, is far behind 
its sister art, the agricultural operations of the field. But 
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we ought always to keep in mind, that a mismanaged (A'op of 
wood is a very different thing from a mismanaged crop of corn. 
The latter is only an annual crop ; and hence, however much a 
farmer may feel for the failure of any of his crops through care- 
lessness or mismanagement, the loss is only that of a single 
season ; whereas a mismanaged crop of wood is, comparatively 
speaking, the loss of the land itself, the crop requiring frequently 
half a century, and sometimes more, td^arrive at maturity. But 
it is, much easier to admit that the evil of mismanagement of our 
woods does exist, than to explain the reasons of that carelessness 
or indifference towards this species of property, on the part of 
those to whom, under proper management, it would become such 
a source of profit. 

The young and rising tree must be modified by art ; for, 
though Nature performs her work unassisted and alone, she is 
often found to produce irregularities in the growth to maturity 
of a tree, which are not profitable, nor suited to the uses to 
which it is employed by man : hence it is for man to modify 
the tree, so as to suit the purposes required. 

Much discrepancy exists in the statements of different authors 
on the subject of pruning. Pontey, Nicol, Sang, Monteath, and 
others, as is well known, hold very different opinions on many 
points connected with it. In such circumstances, those who 
have thte charge of woods, and who may be more guided by the 
opinions of others than from rules deduced from their own 
experience, may feel a difficulty in determining the proper 
system which ought to be adopted. Besides, it is not to be 
expected that foresters in general, and quiet country gentlemen, 
should have in their possession the works of many authors on 
this subject, to enable them to contrast and* collate the different 
modes recommended, and to weigh their merits, or ascertain 
their correctness, by long-tried experiments. Hence it is* that 
some have implicitly followed one system, until they ultimately 
found it to be a bad one; others, again, have followed a different 
system, which they, too, have found to fall far short of their ex- 
pectations in its beneficial effects; and th^ result of these attempts^ 
commenced with a disposition to milage well, has often been 
to neglect their woods altogether. But that this is a state in 
which, trees ought not to be left, is easy to be •shown. Trees, 
when left ib themselves, offen have a 4endency to shoot out into 
large fdrked branches, or two or iqpre shoots contevid with each 
other for ascendancy as leaders ; and such trees, even at the 
period of maturation, will frequently be found to present only a 
quantity of brushwood. Now, it is the province of pruning*, 
under a proper system, to modify and correct these evils ; in 
short, in order to produce a clean and large stem of timber, 
pruning can rarely be dispensed with. 
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When opinions on the «^ubject of pruning are in such an un- 
settled state, 1 conceive that it may not be deemed an intrusion 
ill me, to present an account of my humble efforts in this depart- 
ment of forest culture. And 1 may observe, tliat, whether the 
rules which I shall lay down shall be adopted generally or not, 
I have the satisfaction of stating that they are not ingenious 
speculations or theoretical schemes, but have been derived from 
observations and my ow^^ practice in that system during a period 
of nearly thirty years ; and I may add, that, in whatever light 
it may be viewed by others, the system has, in all cases which 
have <come under my observation, been crowned with the most 
satisfactory results. As the system which I shall lay down has 
an especial reference to the general functions of the plant, and 
will, I trust, always be found in accordance with the laws of 
these functions, to make myself understood to those who have 
not devoted attention to this subject, I find it will be necessary 
to state shortly so much of vegetable anatomy and physiology as 
falls within the pale of my subsequent remarks. 

In explaining the anatomy of the wood, a transverse section 
of a young tree near the root will best show the parts to be 
mentioned. The pith is the part in the centre, which is composed 
of cellular tissue. Around the pith is the wood, formed of con- 
centric cylinders, agreeing in number near the root with the age 
of the tree. Exterior to the outmost of these is the bark, which 
consists of three parts. The first is the^outer covering, termfed 
the epidermis ; immediately below it is the soft pulpy substance 
of cellular tissue, or parenchyma. The third is the cortical con- 
centric layers ccfustituting the mass of the bark, the innermost 
of which is calh^d the liber ; and it is between this liber and 
the last concentr'c layer of wood that the alburnum is annually 
deposited. 

The functions of vegetables, and in particular with reference 
to the modes and offices of the ascent and descent of the sap, 
have excited the scrutiny, and exercised the ingenuity, of physi- 
ologists. In this field have appeared Malpighi, Grew, Hales, 
Hedvy^ig, Du Hamel, Saussure, Senebier, Darwin, Ellis, Keith, 
Knight, and a host of others. When the earlier of these authors 
WTote, vegetable anatomy and physiology were, comparatively 
speaking, little understood ; and from the little that was Itnown, 
or from their own observed facts of isolated cases^ the whole 
structure of. vegetable physi9logy was made up ; Jjut a conside- 
rable part of it, as was to be expected, consisted of the fanciful 
theories of these eminent men. Subsequent researches and ob- 
servations, however,rhave dispelled the mists from most of these 
ingenious but fallacious theories, and the science may now be 
held to rest upon a pretty solid basis, to a part of whidi 1 shall 
briefly advert. 
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Early in spring, as the temperature of the atmosp^iere is 
elevated, the sap ascends in the tree. It is absorbed from the 
soil by the minute spongelets at the extremities of th^ capillary 
rootlets of the root ; and it ascends through the root upwards. 
In very young trees its ascent is through the pith, and also in 
young branches ; but in trees even of a few years old, as well 
as in old trees, it ascends neither through the bark, nor between 
the wood and the bark, nor the pith, but through the concentric 
layers of wood, and, in the greatest quantity, through those last 
formed. 

The bud, which is formed in the preceding summem)r au- 
tumn, is supposed to be nourished previously to the ev^tion of 
the leaf, by nutrient matter in the alburnum deposited in the 
preceding autumn. After vernation takes place, and the leaves 
are all expanded, the sap still continues to rise through the wood, 
ascends to the branches, and from them to the leaves. The leaf 
itself is formed of a vascular system of cellular tissue, covered 
with an epidermis. The sap, when it ascends to the leaf, per- 
spires, or throws off a large quantity of aqueous vapour. It is 
then acted upon by light and air, in a manner unnecessary to be 
here explained; and it is at this part of the plant, and stage 
of the course of the sap, that plants, in the opinion of some 
philosophers, obtain the peculiar properties, aromatic, narcotic, 
apd the like. After the common sap has been thus changed 
by the agency of the leaf, it is now called proper juice’^ ; it 
accordingly descends in what are called proper vessels, in con- 
tradistinction to those in which it rises, ancf which in trees are 
commonly situated in the bark. Trees, however, possess the 
preperties of adding their new wood either fro'n the liber or the 
alburnum, but it is generally deposited betlVee^^ the liber and the 
alburnum of the last year, which is now being formed into wood. 
The new vegetable matter thus formed, which was by (3rew 
termed cambium, differs in colour and properties from the proper o 
juice, and is regarded as a secretion, separated from the proper 
juice by the vascular structure of the liber or alburnum. And 
it is in this state that it is fit fof th^ formation of vegetable 
matter, and each year forms the concentric cylinder of new 
alburnum. 

It thus appears that leaves form the primary objects of vege- 
table functions, and that they form !he organs of communica- 
tion between die wood and the Uirk, and are tH^chief cause 
of the ascent of the sap after they have expanded. The sap, 
indeed, does ascend, and even in greater quantity, before the 
leaves have expanded; but this is an effort which the tree is 
known to possess only for a limited period. And the experi- 
ments of Dr. Hales and others made upon plants by divesting 
them of their leaves, clearly show the important functions which 

1841.— IX. 3d Ser. c g 
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the leaVes perform in the vegetable economy, N 0 W 3 a& bi*]^nches 
are the supports or pedestals of leaves, and as the latter « are of 
such vital importance to the proper growth of the tree, and the 
increase in magnitude of the stem, it is the leading feature in 
the system of pruning just to be explained to .operate upon the 
branches in such a manner as not to prove injurious, but to 
accelerate the growth of the tree. 

To manage woods in a’ proper manner, young trees should be 
examined even the third year after they are planted ; and if any 
more leading shoots than one are found to exist, the best one 
should be selected, and the others shortened to one half the 
length 0 the selected shoot. This practice, of examining the 
trees should be continued every year till they are about 15 ft. 
in height. These shortenings, however, which should not be 
confined to superfluous lending shoots, but should include any 
branch which is gaining a disproportionate ascendancy over other 
branches of the same year’s growth, should, at first, and even 
for some time previous to this stage of the growth of the plant, 
be more cautiously done than is necessary to be observed after- 
wards; and should increase in severity as the tree approaches to, 
and after it is, 15 ft. in height. 

The process of examining a tree is a simple one; it is done in 
a moment by the pruner casting his eye over the whole tree, 
and detecting the branches which require to be shortened. 
And, as a general rule, when it is found that any branch has a 
greater growth upon it than the leading shoot, it should be 
shortened by cutting oft* as much as will reduce it to half the 
length of the leading shoot, or even less. By this I mean any 
branch which is Sither of greater thickness generally, or n?ar 
its junction with ^the main stem of the tree, than the leading 
shoot is at tlie same distance from its top. And, as trees pro- 
duce only one regular tier of branches in each year, any branch 
should be shortened which is of a greater length than the ma- 
jority of the branches of the same tier ; or if the whole are too 
long, they must be shortened. In the case of trees intended for 
timber, after they are at»and a^bove 15 ft. in height, this rule of 
shortening the branches must also be applied to the undermost 
tiers of branches. In this manner, all the under branches of any 
importance will have been shortened, which prepares^ the.m for 
the next operation. 

After the trees are about 15 ft. in height, the undermost 
ti^r of branches only should all be cut off close to the stem in 
one year ; in the subsequent year another tier of branches 
shoultb in the same Inanner, be cut oiF, and so on every year 
afterwards, always cutting off only a single tier in one year. 
The same process of shortening the branches is always to be 
continued, as before directed, but must be discontinued some 
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y^fttsliefore the cutting off of the breaches shall be discontinued, 
so as to ^ve a more extended top to the tree ; for all trees that 
have naturally conical heads, such as the willow, po{)lar, larch, 
silver and spruce fir, require longer heads than those trees that 
are of a spreading nature, such as the oak, beech, and others. 
But no branch, wherever it be situated, is to be cut off close to 
the stem, until such branch stands upon the undermost tier. 
In this mode of shortening the brandies, it will be seen that 
the tree will at all times present a head of nearly a conical form ; 
and advantage should also be taken of shortening such branches 
as will balance the tree best, and produce the proper shape of 
the top. But, in shortening the branches, too much should 
never be done in one year ; nor will it be necessary to do so, 
provided the trees are attended to in the regular manner I have 
described. 

Many advantages resulting from this mode of shortening the 
branches may suggest themselves to the careful enquirer. It is 
well known, that when a part is taken off from the leading shoot 
of a tree, however small that part may be, the growth of the 
remaining part of that shoot is greatly impaired, and is never 
afterwards able to keep pace in growth with the other branches. 
But the new leading shoot which springs out in consequence oi 
the other having been impaired, and the part of the stem at 
jvhich it springs out and downwards, will be found to increase in 
a greater proportion than even lateral branches of greater mag- 
nitude than this new leading shoot. It thus appears that the 
greatest part of* the energies of the tree is naturally directed 
through the main stem chiefly to the leading shoot ; and where 
a tree has two leading shoots or more, these e iergies are divided 
amongst them. Or where there are largh branches with many 
subordinate branches upon them, these will also divide the 
efforts of the growth of the tree, and retain an undue proportion 
of them. Now, it appears, as has already been observed, that 
the growth of any particular branch or leading shoot may be 
greatly debilitated by merely shortening it. Nay, it will even be 
found, that to cut off the bud of a leading shoot, this purpose 
will, to a certain extent, be accomplished. But we must ever bear 
in mind, that any great dismembering of the vegetable structure 
musir op§rate upon many of its functions, and hence is often 
found to prove injurious to its grflwth. Whatever is done, 
there&re, ought to be done gididually ; and ttsfe method of 
shortening the branches, which I have explained, paves the way 
for their final amputation. 

1 have endeavoured to explain the important part which the 
leaves perform in the elaboration of the proper juice. Now, by 
this mode of shortening the branches, a number of smallei 
subordinate branches will still be left upon the shortened branch 
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to prodlice leaves, and which will perform at least a considerable 
part of the functions of the branch in its unshortened state. 
The effect produced on the remaining part of a shortened 
branch is to produce larger leaves the first year. This may be 
accounted for from the quantity of sap intended for the entire 
branch, which w'ill ascend in the first spring, being now applied 
only to the part remaining. And, besides the neatness and 
uniformity of foliage whicfe a tree so shortened is found to ex- 
hibit, the leaves on these shortened branches will still remain to 
perform their useful functions. I may add, that, under this 
mode bf pruning, 1 have found that trees in general will 
advance in growth as much in one year as they will advance in 
three or four years under similar circumstances, but when not so 
pruned. 

At that period when the shortening and cutting off of the 
branches sh6uld commence, 1 have stated the size which the 
tree ought to be; but it remains to be shown how long the 
practice ought to be continued, or, in other words, what pro- 
portion the head of a tree ought to bear to the pruned trunk. 
Pontey, Sang, and Monteath conceive that the growth of the 
stein is as effectually promoted by having few branches to a 
head as by many. Were this the case, there would be no need 
of the care and attention of annual shortening and cutting off of 
the branches, which I have stated to be the principle upon 
whicli my system rests; nay, further, it would set aside the 
established opinions , of physiological botanists regarding the 
properties of the leaves in the elaboration of the proper juice of 
the plant. NeitH^r, were their assumption correct, would we 
see those injurious’ effects result from sweeping prunings, as In 
many cases practiced,'' by which the trees remain almost sta- 
tionary in their grdwth for a number of years afterwards. But 
that the assumption of these individuals is incorrect, at a very 
/early period of my practice I received experimental conviction. 
In one instance, I pruned a number of trees in a hedge-row in 
the common way, but a few of them were pruned much higher, 
leaving only a small top of branches. The trees were, in other 
respects, similarly circumstanced as to luxuriance of growth. 
And those which were most pruned not only at the time did not 
keep pace in growth with the others, . but, even at tlvs distant 
period, and it is now abo^e twenty years since it took place, 
these trees al-e'still far inferioi) to the others. Exacinples of this 
kind soon convinced me that extirpating many branches at once, 
or, leaving a small head, was equally ruinous to the proper growth 
of timber. 

I have already stated that the cutting off of the branches 
should commence when the tree is about 15 ft. in height. The 
age of the tree at this height will depend upon the luxuriance 
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or stuntedness of its growth. But, ^supposing it then to have 
twelve regular tiers of branches, or to be thirteen years old, it 
is evident, that, for a number of years to come, by only taking . 
off’ one tier in a year, the part of the tree covered with branches 
will be much greater than that part of the trunk which will be 
cleared of branches. This will be more distinctly shown in the^ 
following table. In it the statements are made at intervals 
of four years, for the sake of brevity* ; the growth of the tree> 
too, for the sake of simplicity, is assumed to be the same in each 
year, namely, 15 in. This, I am well aware, is much less than 
the annual growth, especially of properly pruned trees ; -neither, 
indeed, is the grow^th constant, but varies with the age of the 
tree and other circumstances. The assumption, therefore, here 
made, is taken merely because it is a convenient one for illustrat- 
ing the effects of this system of pruning. 
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Ill the last line of the table it will be sjf-en that, at thirty- 
three years of age, at the assumed rate of grow th, the tree will 
be 40 ft. in height ; it will have had in all thirty-two tiers of 
branches, of which twelve are still remaining, and twenty re<T 
moved ; and the height of the part of the stem cleared of 
branches will be 25 ft., and of the part covered with branches 
15 ft. It is a question of some importance, what proportion 
the trunk ought to bear to the head, or the part covered with 
branches, in a full-grown tree* Pontey’s proportion, as given in 
the W oburn beech, is 5Q ft. of trunk to 22 ft. of head. Sang 
gives^SO to 25. The proportion wRich I have found to he the 
best, is the ttuiik to be about tliree fifths of tlffe'Vhole height, 
and the’ head two fifths ; that is, in a tree of the size in question, 
45 ft. of trunk to 50 ff. of head. 

The proportion which the head bears to the trunk in the 
last line of the above table, is 25 ft. of trunk to 15 ft. of head. 
But, in the example there given, the assumption is, that the tree 
has then arrived only at 40 ft. in height. Climate, altitude, 
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situatibrf, and soil operate very materially upon the growth of 
trees; and these circumstances must be taken into account in 
-assuming the height to which the tree may be expected ulti- 
mately to arrive. Where, therefore, it is expected that the tree 
may arrive at a greater height than that given in the table, and 
this will, in the majority of cases, be so, the annual pruning 
should be occasionally omitted, but only for a single year at a 
time, a considerable period' before; so that, at the full growth of 
the tree, the proportions of the trunk and head may be as stated 
above. 

This '"'is the proportion which the head ought to bear to the 
trunk in forest trees ; but where trees are intended for orna- 
ment or shelter, a different mode of pruning w»ill require to be 
adopted. For ornament, the object in general aimed at is to 
have large heads, with long pendulous branches. In such cir- 
cumstances, the tree may be pruned to the height of 5, 6, or 
more feet, as may suit the taste of the individual. The mode of 
pruning should be that of annually shortening and cutting off 
the branches, as recommended for forest trees, until they are at 
the height required. And to produce tlie conical form of the 
branches on the head, if that is w’ished for, the long branches 
ought to be shortened ; and in those which are of the proper 
length, but which are not required to be longer, the buds on the 
extremities of the branches should be cut off. Where shelter 
alone is wanted, in general the branches should only be shortened ; 
and this will be found in a very material degree to augment the 
denseness of the branches. By this means, too, trees are enabled 
to stand closer topether without requiring to be thinned, and 
the under brancha; also live longer. Trees planted as sheep- 
stells, as well as Vn woods and belts of plantations, are, by 
this mode of shortening the branches, in a great measure pre- 
vented from suffering by the destructive effects of heavy falls of 
snow. 

Trees of a considerable size and age, which have been pre- 
viously neglected, may be greatly improved by the system which 
I have laid down. But, lifter the shortenings have been per- 
formed, a considerable period should be allowed to elapse 
before the branches are to be cut off close to the stem. And 
when this is done, especially in the case of large limbs, too 
much care and attention cannot be observed. The branches 
should alwayiTb'e cut off with L saw ; and precaiitibn should be 
taken never to allow the branch to be split off by its own 
wejght, or to injure in any other manner the main stem. 
Where Ihis may be anticipated, and the branch cannot be 
propped up during amputation to prevent it, the branch should 
be removed at two operations : first, by being cut off about 1 2 
or 18 inches from the main stem ; and, finally, by being cut off 
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close to the main stem, but so as not to injure the a^oining 
bark. This additional trouble will be amply compensated for, 
by the earlier and superior manner in which the wound will be 
cicatrised. • 

Though the remarks which I have made regarding shorten- 
ing and cutting off the branches are intended to have reference 
in particular to deciduous and non-rcsinous trees, I am very far 
from thinking that resinous trees are ifot benefited by judicious 
pruning. The question of the propriety of pruning resinous 
trees has, I am aware, been very nuicli agitated, and great 
diversity of opinion has existed, and does exist, on this point. 
But it must be evident, that, if clean straight timber, free from 
knots, be wanted, where branches exist, they must be removed, 
to prevent knots from being formed. Perhaps our best plan- 
tations of resinous trees prune themselves; and it has often 
appeared to me to be an injudicious assortment ’of trees, to 
intermix pines with hardwood, unless it be for nurses, to be 
afterwards removed. Pines, thickly planted by themselves (the 
Scotch pine, for example), are found to produce the cleanest 
timber, of the most rapici growth, and frequently without any 
))runing. But still there are many cases, such as in that of 
isolated trees, and especially when they are planted along with 
hardwooil, where resinous trees produce large branches. Now 
these, in the case of the Scotch fir and larch in particular, ought 
to be removed, provided it can be done judiciously, so as not to 
injure the growth of the tree. By shortening and cutting off the 
branches in a careful manner, as recommended for deciduous 
trees, the object will be attained so as to inju» s the tree in the 
least possible degree. 

In cutting off the branches of all kinds o/ tree^Itwish it to 
be distinctly understood, that I mean them tc' be cm ofi* as close 
to the stern as possible. But there is a little swell at the junc- 
tion of the branch with the stem wdnch must not be cut olF, by 
which the wound is not half the size that it would otherwise be. 
And no wound should be polished up to the circular form of 
the main stem, as such a process onjy Enlarges the wound, and. 
hence it requires a much longer period before it is healed over. 
Where the saw is used, the part, and particularly the bark, 
should b» cut clean over. ^ 

Authors differ much regarding the mode of cutting oiF the 
branches. By some .it has been Recommended id i^ave snags in 
pruning; that is, to leave a few inches between the stem and the 
part at which the branch is cut Off. This I conceive to be a bpd 
system. Even granting that trees suffer much by bleedings as it 
is called, especially resinous trees, when cut close to the stem, 
still that bleeding will soon be prevented by the wound being 
cicatrised. Now, there are two evils attending the practice of 
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leavinf^ snags. In the elm, Scotch fir, and many other trees of 
considerable size, an effort is made by the tree to cover over the 
snag long before the annual growth of the wood arrives at this 
magnitude ; the consequence of which is, that a large knot in the 
wood is formed, thus defeating one of the principal objects which 
it is the province of pruning to accomplish. I3ut another evil 
consequent upon this practice, where no effort is made by the tree 
to cover it until the annual increase of the alburnum circles shall 
have done so, is, that the snag, in resinous trees in particular, is 
always liable to bleed until it is cicatrised ; or, where the snag has 
lost itsi^ vitality, it soon becomes liable to rot. From this latter 
circumstance, the danger is apparent of often iinding large trees 
when cut down, though apparently sound on the outside, rotted 
in the interior. Such is frequently the case with snags even in 
middle-kized trees. When large branches, too, are amputated 
from old trees, before the growth of the tree can cover the part 
it has become rotted; and, by exposure to the atmosphere, 
moisture is carried down the pith of the tree, which commences 
the work of decomposition, spreading to the adjoining jTiirts of 
the wood. 

Thus, I think, I have shown that the system of leaving snags 
is a bad one. And I may add that I have pruned, or seen 
pruned, almost all kinds of trees both with and without snags ; 
but 1 invariably found that those which were pruned close to 
the stem healed soonest over, and altogether gave the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Some have recommended not to prune ’the pine tribe till the 
branches have bdkorae dead. From what I have stated regard- 
ing the impropriefV of leaving snags, and the danger attendfng 
it when there is uo vitality in the part, it will at once be in- 
ferred^ thaf^^L recommend all branches to be removed before 
they are dead. But where dead branches are found to exist on 
^ny kind of tree, they cannot be too soon removed ; and, for this 
reason, even fir plantations, which, .when thick, are generally 
self-pruned, would be greatly benefited by the interference of 
the pruner. 

With regard to the proper season for shortening and cutting 
off the branches, I conceive, that after the fall of the leaf in 
autumn is the b^st period for shortening the branches, except 
the gean, which should be ^shortened in August or September. 
I have madncnany experimenr^s in order to ascertain tlie proper 
period for pruning or cutting off the branches. I have per- 
formed it in March, May, June, July, and other periods of 
summer, £'and in autu'mn,* but I always found that the earlier 
in spring the pruning was performed, the part was the sooner 
cicatrised, and the tree did so much the better afterwards. 
This I found to be the best period for trees in general. But 
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the sycamore and birch should be pruned in January, the scotch 
fir in September or October, and the larch may be divested of 
its decayed branches at any period when it can be done with a 
blunt instrument. • 

From the limits to which this essay is necessarily prescribed, 
I have been able only to give a rapid, and, I am therefore afraid, 
a somewhat imperfect outline of my ^system. To have done 
complete justice to the subject, a particular account ought to 
have been given of the manner of pruning trees, under their dif- 
ferent modifications, as influenced by climate, soil, situation, and 
the like ; and not only every species, but almost every variety of 
tree, ought to be brought under particular notice. In a gene- 
ralised account such as this, therefore, and, indeed, in almost 
every case of pruning, a certain latitude, exercised in a judicious 
manner, must be taken by tlie primer, so as fully ^to reap the 
benefit of the system under any particular situation or circum- 
stance in which the woods may be placed. 

To many, and to those in particular who may have paid little 
attention to their woods, the scheme of management which I 
have laid down may appear to be attended with too much trou- 
ble and expense for them ever to muster courage to attempt 
following it out. That it is attended both with trouble and 
expense, I am at once ready to admit ; but, for these to be ob- 
jections of sufficient w^eight to set this system aside, it would be 
necessary to show that the trouble and expense are not realised 
by the superior v^lue of the ultimate crop, a thing which cannot 
be shown. Let us observe what expense attends the production 
of many of the farmer’s common crops, and, ir particular, wljat 
adiiitional trouble he must bestow on mary of his drilled green 
crops : but the practice in his case is a coning n on^ and there- 
fore it is not alarming; and, besides, the farmer knows well, 
that the more care he bestows upon his crops, the surer is he of 
a better return. Now, the case of woods is quite a parallel 
one. Where they are improperly managed, or altogetlier ne- 
glected, they will seldom afford a bare return, and often be at- 
tended with % sheer loss: whereas, where they are properly 
managed, they will not only repay the additional expense 
bestowed upon them, but will, besides, realise tp the proprietor 
a bariUsome profit. 

The history of the mode of pruning which I hayg endeavoured 
above briefly to explain can be gWen in a few words. If I can 
say that I was indebted to any person or writer, either directly 
or indirectly, for the idea of my system, it was to the account 
given by Lord Karnes of the manner of pruning hedges, bj 
cutting off only a part of the lateral twigs. And, upon reflec- 
tion, it appeared to me, that a principle of this kind, in sonu 
shape or other, might be beneficially, applied to the pruning o 
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trees, \fter puttiftg It to the test, however, I found that various 
modifications upon such a principle, were necessary in the case 
of trees ; and it was from experiments made in a variety of 
w^ayy, and under different forms, and by carefully marking the 
results, that I at last arrived at the mode of pruning as above 
described. 

A number of years .agq I explained to Sir Henry Steuart of 
Allanton this system of pruning. At that time I pruned several 
trees at Allanton ; and in two different years since I have pruned 
and repruned several more trees as examples of the system. The 
baronet expressed to me at the time a very favourable opinion 
regarding it, and has since been pleased to publish his sentiments 
upon it in his Planter^ Guide. As the paragraph explains the 
views which I then held regarding the history of the system, I 
shall here take the liberty of quoting it. 

“ 1 here IS a meritorious nurseryman in this kingdom, says 
Sir Henry {JPlantcrh Guide^ 2d ed., p. 44*8.), ** to whom I was, 
some time since, indebted for the knowledge of this system, and 
who has practised it, as he states to me, for nearly thirty years, 
without having borrowed it from any one. It was first sug- 
gested to him, as it appears, by his own reflection, and has since 
been confirmed by considerable experience, and most uniform 
success. He was surprised when I informed him that the 
principle was known, and acted on, in some parts of England, 
with great effect. This person, who is not less unassuming 
than he is ingenious, is possessed of vj^luable materials for a 
treatise on the subject ; by which, besides laying down specific 
rules for the art, jndcr different circumstances, directions might 
be given for raisi||ig apd managing plantations under this system. 
According |o theiiuthor’s opinion, the pruning should be prac- 
tised, as early as the third year after the plantations are made, 
and be continued till the eighteenth or twentieth. He has 
likewise constructed tables, showing the numbers and distances 
according to which the trees should be. planted on an acre of 
ground, and the comparative results of the ordinary, and of the 
terminal method. In the present low state of our arboricultural 
knowledge, I am of opinion, that a present more acceptable than 
such a treatise cpuld not be made to the British public.'* 

I was totally ignorant at the time when I explai;ied to Sir 
Henry Steuart my method^ that the system, in any of its. forms, 
was known elsewhere; but,^rom the conversation which then 
took place, 1 was afterwards induced to make research into the 
matter, . to see whet;Jier the system which I had formed and 
adopted was already actually in practice. The only authors 
that have come under my research, who have treated of shorten- 
ing die branches, are Mr. Blaikie and Mr.Billingtoii ; but neither 
of them accords in the details with my method. I may remark. 
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however, that Mr. Billington*s work contains many valliable 
remarks on shortening the branches, and divesting them of the 
buds at the extremities of branches ; and, besides, it is really a 
work of a practical description, evidently drawn from facts and 
observations by a practical man. A somewhat similar practice 
of pruning, by shortening the branches, is, T observe by a para- 
graph in the last number of this Journal [Q^r/er/y Journal of 
Agriculture^^ practised in France. 

The practice of shortening the branches in pruning has now, 
it would appear, gained some degree of celebrity. And it has 
already got a pretty fair share of names, all indicative, •more 
or less, of the nat.irc of the subject; such as ‘‘cutting in,” 
“ shortening the branches,” “ terminal pruning,” and others, to 
which I feel disposed to add what I conceive to be the proper 
nnine of my system, “concentrate pruning.” It seems tliere lias 
also been some wrangling about the right to claim the invention. 
.Since the bantling has passed the critical months of infancy, and 
turns out to be a promising child, it bids fair for being legiti- 
mated ; nay, of obtaining a plurality of paternity, a circumstance 
not very common in the animal kingdom at least. But it is a 
thing possible, as has been found in circumstances of a similar 
nature with the case in question, that bantlings of the same 
class, and differing onlV) perhaps, in a few shades of lineament, 
might be produced nearly at the same time in France, in Eng- 
land, and in Scotland. Granting this to be the case, however, 
there might still arise a question of some nicety to determine, 
whether each country may be entitled to claim one for itself, or, 
if not, which was the first-born one, to claim Kie legal title of 
supremacy. 

I have not the vanity nor the ambition to ai| i at a name, as 
the founder of any particular system ; neither does my fort lie 
in polemical writing. My business in life has been, not to work 
out elaborate systems by the pen, but to work by manual laboi^r 
the actual operations of pruning itself; and the system, such as 
it is, had only been communicated to a few friends, and was long 
confined chiefly^^witbin the circles in v^hibh the operations them- 
selves were performed. Of late years, however, my system has 
become known through a considerable number of the central 
counties ofaScotland ; and, in the year 1823, the thanks of the 
Directors of the Highland Society wete conveyed to me for a 
paper which 1 transmitted to them on the subjec*t of pruning. 
But, besides these, were it a point of any importance to be 
established, I could show trees which have been pruned in th^ 
way I have mentioned, regularly, during a period of upwards of 
fifteen years ; though many more than I could at the moment 
claim have been pruned, on the same principle, for a period of 
nearly thirty years. 
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Art. VIL Copy of a Letter addressed to Sir Charles Gordon, 

Secretary to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland* 

Py Gavin Cree. 

I OBSERVE a notice of an essay read by John Boswell, Esq., of 
Balmuto, at the dinner of the Committee of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, niet at Aberdeen, 1840, recommending 
the application of science to agricultural improvements more 
extensively than has hitherto been thought of, which proposal 
was approved of by Sir F. Mackenzie, Bart., who, at the same 
time, suggested that a farm should be submitted to the public 
on which experimentalists might put forth their skill and 
science, a proposition equally rational as the establishing of 
experimental gardens or other scientific institutions. 

In the improvements of this farm, there is a department, 
among others, which ought, I think, to be attended to, namely, 
the scientific cultivation of trees for timber and shelter. The 
Society may think that they have done enough already for the 
advancement of this branch of cultivation ; but after all that has 
been done, arboriculture, in my opinion, has never been con- 
ducted, to any great extent, with scientific skill. 

The abstract from the Society’s Transactmis of 1820, on the 
management of woods and plantations, only displayed igno- 
rance in the writer of that date on the subject of pruning 
forest trees. The ^Society’s committee awarded prizes to four 
different persons for essays on the pruning of forest trees 
in 1836. The || committee who decided the merits of these 
neither claimedL nor expected any reference to vegetable ana- 
tomy in illustra^on of the different systems ; in my opinion, an 
improper neglecv^ as the system of pruning which is best must 
be founded on the principles of vegetable physiology. The 
late Sir Walter Scott, Bart., gave his opinion in the Quarterly 
Ileoiem, 1830; and in the Edinburgh Literary Journal, 1830, the 
following remarks occur, attributed to the late Sir H. Steuart, 
Bart., which glaringly exhibit the inconsistent of those who 
follow out their methods without any natural principles to direct 
them. To reason with such men is vain. Their confidence 
and self-sufficiency are in the ratio of their ignorai 7 /;e ; guided 
by such counsellors, however, they oftentimes succeed in mis- 
leading Others, and in retarding the advancement of that 
knowledge that has made Boutcher, Marshall, and Nicol, all 
, meritorious writers, appear unsatisfactory, Hanbury useless, 
and Po^tey ridiculous, and has rendered the pruning system 
of the last mentioned so ruinous to the woods of England. 
It is the same want that makes Billington and Cruickshanks, 
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two of our most practical men, sometimes write nonsense, and 
Withers always. In a word, it is this want of indispensable 
scientific information that has kept arboriculture, in all its 
branches, down to the low rank of a mechanical art I shoCld 
earnestly advise our planters and writers on planting to unite 
their best efforts in bringing about a new era in this neglected 
art. They should endeavour, at lengthy to learn that a tree is 
not, as many suppose, an inanimate substance, but a living being 
like themselves; that in its constituent parts it possesses the 
same chemical principles as they do, though with different pro- 
perties and under different laws of organisation. * 

Without reviewing the prize essays, it may be stated that 
both Mr. Grigor’s and Mr. Gorrie’s are inconsistent in practice, 
and destructive to the healthy growth of trees. 

The proportions of the stem to the top of the trees arc 
more inconsistent than Pontcy’s ; his is 50 ft. to 22 ft., theirs is 
50 ft. to 25 ft., and Gorrie*s, 50 ft. to 16 ft. 8 in. the top of the 
tree. The thinning out of the branches in the top of the tree 
is injudicious in practice. Such pruning close to the stem, 
when the diameter is not one inch, carries disease into the 
pith, and in the course of a few years the trees are decayed in 
the centre, which may be completely avoided by shortening the 
branches till the trees are about 18 ft. in height, and, when close 
pruning takes place, about 15 in. in circumference. The system 
of said essays puts science at complete defiance. 

The most consistent system, whether it will be found agree- 
able to science, will be found in accordance with reason, that all 
trees should have heads conformable to the *ent^h of the trunk, 
and*" conical longer than spreading heads; mid show the cor- 
rectness of my statements, I shall make a fe^f extracts from 
Professor Lindley’s Introduction to Botany^ 185®, p. 582. “.We 
see in practice the more plants are exposed to light, when grow- 
ing naturally, the deeper is their green, the more robust their 
appearance, and the greater the abundance of their odours or 
resins; and we know that all the products to ivhicln these ap- 
pearances are owing are highly carbpnTsed. On the contrary, 
the less a plant is exposed to the sun’s light, the less its lustre, 
the fainter its smell, and the less its flavour. ^ 

“ TRe fining of carbon by the action of light contributes in an 
eminent degree to the quality of timbe?, a point of no^ small im- 
portance to all Countries. It is, in great degree, to the carbon 
incorporated with the tissue, either in its own proper form, or as 
resinous or astringent matter, that the different quality in the* 
timber of the same species of tree is principally owing. Isolated oak 
trees, fully exposed to the influence of light, form a tougher and 
a more durable timber than the same species growing in dense 



forests ; in the former ca^e,^ its tissue is solidified '^by the greater 
^ quantity of carbon fisged m the system during its growth,” 

P. 560, Mr.'Rfgg has Ifltestigated the connexion between 
nih^ogen and plants. He finds tn& youngest parts of plants 
richest in nitrogen. Alburnum he finds to contain more nitrogen 
than duramen (or heart wood), and fast-growing timber more 
than slow-growing. He states that his enquiries all, tend to 
prove that nitrogen is evolved during the healthy performance 
of the functions of plants, and that the atmosphere is the source 
from which they derive that element. The proportion which it 
bears to the oxygen given off is influenced by the sun’s rays. The 
difference which he finds in the growth of plants in the shade aUd 
sunshine are due in a great measure to the influence of nitrogen.^’ 

Pomy Cyclopcedia, vol. ii. p. 1?] . Tfees crowded together in 
plantations sufler more from the deficiency of carbonic acid and 
oxygen, both of which are required for respiration, than deficient 
nutriment by the roots ; a fact of which proprietors and managers 
of timber plantations are either not aware, or at least tliey 
neglect the practice to which it should lead. 

** By the respiration of plants and trees the carbonic acid gas 
is withdrawn, and an equivalent of oxygen substituted. By the 
mutual action of the members of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, the balance of the constituent elements of the atmosphere 
is maintained.” 

From the extracts above given it is evident that some advan- 
tage may be made pf science in this neglected ait. 

1 beg the Society’s further attention to a few remarks. Mr. 
Grigor, who rtjceived the Society’s prize, states that pruning 
will not ultimqcely increase the bulk and weight of timber; 
wliereas Profesj^ir i^indley shows that the more succulent or 
younger paits ol. plants attract the more nourishment from the 
atmosphere. In trees pruned by shortening the branches, the 
whole tree is covered with healthy leaves often three times the 
size of the adjoining unpruned trees ; by which management 
growths oH feet instead of inches will be made. In trees clothed 
with a healthy foliage by shortening the branches, the ascending 
sap is so augmented, both in quality and quantity, that it keeps 
the trees free of mosses. The same takes place in the animal 
creation ; when unhealthy they are infested with veijfnin,'-&c. 

I shall conclude by suggesting to the attention of the^ Society 
to follow out the principles einculcated in the remarks and ex- 
tracts. In the mean time it would be of incalculable advantage, 
should any member or members place at the disposal of the So- 
ciety a ^part of their plantations, containing trees at least six feet 
in height, to be treated under each system for one, two, or three 
years. 

The sanction of the Highland and Agricultural Society would 
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miller the project of mdre national ^iqpiportance, and tb($ir de- 
cision of the merits of the cUilerent systems would produce greater 
benefit’than^could result from the exertions or patronage bf any 
single individual however high. It i%^herefore, of more import- 
ance tli^t tlie Society should bring the trial before the public. 

Diggar, Aprils 1841. 

Art. VIII. On the Culture of the Gladiolus cardinalis* 

By A. Mackenzie. 

As SO very little of the Gladiolus cardinalis is to be seen growing 
in the flower-gardtens, or even greenhouses, of this country, I 
am induced , to send you my mode of cultivating this splendid 
flower. What flower can surpass the brilliancy of the G. cardi- 
nalis when grown in luxuriance ? Here, like the sun" in the 
planetary system, it is the centre of attraction ; foi*, in a space 
of about 12 ft. by 7 ft., there are no less than 500 trusses of 
this magnificent flower, exciting the admiration of all visiters. 
The simplicity of its culture enhances its value. It is generally 
considered tender ; yet it grows here on an elevation of about 
900 ft. above the level of the sea, the subsoil naturally cold and 
wet, ill rather a light soil, with little or no protection. For two 
winters 1 gave a covering of leaf-mould, about 2 in. deep ; but 
the last two winters they got none whatever, and the result is, 
that they were never seen growing here in such luxuriance and 
splendour. 

About the be^nning of October, when 1 wish to propagate 
them, I take from well-established plants a ball or cluster of 
corens, about 1^ or 2 feet in circumference, fro la one side of the 
strongest plants, and plant them in bed§ 2 l;l:. wide, and the 
plants 1 ft. apart, putting a little sand beneatA the bulbs ^ and 
in the course of two or three years the betfs will be cov-ered 
with tlie plants. I plant them about 2 or 3 inches deep. In 
1839, 1 planted a bed in this manner, and with as little care as I 
would take in planting any herbaceous plant, and have given no 
protection ever since; yet, in botb seasons, namely, 1840 and 
1841, the bed has been nearly covered with strong trusses of 
flowers. 

Last spi^ng I separated^ a large ball of corftis, and planted 
them out singly ; and, this 'summer, ctily two flowers have made 
ijieir aPpearanae. I intend to let ^hem remain all i^inter with- 
out any covering. I will give you an account of this experiment 
in the course of one or two years. My object in planting ihetQ 
cuttingly is to try how they will prosper Vhen so planted. 1 
would recommend that single bulbs be grown in pots, and pro- 
tected during winter (especially from damp), until they grow 
into a cluster of bulbs. When they have attained a sufficient 
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size, tliey may be planted out with safety, and w^l stand tlie 
winter, * 

This plant, when forced, is well adapted for supplying the 
greenhouse, in the beginnii%of summer, with its brilliant dowers. 
In the month of October, I take 8- or 12-sized pots, and fill each 
with as large a ball of the strongest plants as«the pots wRl admit; 
protecting them till they are required for forcing. This I do 
every year, and have from six to twelve trusses of flowers in 
each pot. 

Blair^Adam Gardens^ Aug* 7. 1841. 


Art. IX. On the Propagation of the 'Rhododendron dduricum, and 
other ISpecies of the same natural Family^ hy Cuttings. By ,S. O. 

A GOOD many years since, the attention of the noble proprietor 
of one of the finest garden establishments in Scotland was at- 
tracted by the beauty of the precocious blossoms of the profuse- 
flowering /Rhododendron dauricum : a mandate was forthwith 
transmitted to the gardener, to have the plant increased by all 
possible means. The fertile mind of this eminent cultivator and 
excellent man was rich in expedients. The comparatively slow, 
and, in many instances, uncertain, process of propagation by 
layers, appeared very unlikely to meet the wishes of his em- 
ployer; the more expeditious practice of cuttings presented 
itself, as more likely^ to answer the desired end. 

At the proper season cutting-pots w^re prepared, and I; as 
foreman of the plant department, filled them with cuttings, under 
the directions on my superior; and afterwards watched their 
progress with a Considerable degree of interest. Success W'as 
complete beyond , expectation ; out of several hundred cuttings 
there was scarcely a failure. The rooted 4 )lants remained in the 
cutting-pots during the winter, and were potted off the followfhg 
spring; towards the close of the year they were fine healthy 
plants, the greater part standing 6 in. from the surface of the 
pots. At that time tlie id^a^^truck me, that the practice might 
be extended with advantage to other species of the same and 
allied genera. Shortly after putting in cuttings of the same 
plant the second year, 1 went to take charge of a gj^ntleman’s 
garden in a distant part of the country. Amidst a multiplMty 
of other pursuits, the prope^ation of the iRhoded^ndron dau» 
ricufh was lost sight of for several years. Leisure returned, and 
with it the desire to prosecute w’hat 1 h^^seen so succesi^lly 
begun.** Cuttings of the /Rhododendron daftricum, R. daftrmum 
atrovirens, R, hirsutum, R. ferrugineum, and a number of the 
slender-growing azaleas were tried, almost all with the same 
degree of success. The iL ferrugineum takes a' longer time to 
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root than any of the others, but seems equally sure. ^ con- 
vinced am I of the superiority of this mode, in pointy of tjme, at 
least, of extending individual species and varieties, over others 
usually practised, that I would strMgly recommend it to* the 
consideration of nurserymen, and others extensively engaged in 
the culture of those different plants. * It is superior to layers ; in 
so far that ten good plants may, perhaps, be gained by the 
former method, for one by the latter, rfnd in about one half the 
time. It it superior to inarching or grafting, unless for par- 
ticular purposes ; in so far that a plant on its own root is always 
better than a plant growing on the root of another species. It 
is superior to raising seedlings, even if seeds can be obtained ; in 
so far that stronger plants can be raised from cuttings in one 
year than by seeds in four : that plants from cuttings are consti- 
tutionally inferior to seedlings, is a question yet to be decided by 
the vegetable physiologist. * * 

I have numberless iZhododendron and Azalea seedlings of 
various species, which have scarcely risen from the surface of 
the nans ; at the same time I have plants raised from cuttings of 
the 22. daiiricum and ^. dauricum atrovirens, little more than 
twelve months from the parent plant, from 3 in. to 8 in. in height, 
and with from two to six shoots of various lengths. The pots 
are quite filled with roots, and the plants may now with safety 
be planted in the open ground. I beg it to be understood, that 
reference is only made to the slender-growing species and va- 
rieties of both genera. I have never tried ^ the larger-growing 
kinds, nor yet do^^I think they could be rooted with equal con- 
venience and facility. 

The following is a summary of the practice in/ariably pursued ; 
and the result was always so satisfactory, that it was never found 
necessary to change it. About the middle, or towards the latter 
end of July, the summer shoots of the plants above named begin 
to ripen ; at this time the cuttings must be taken. If taken 
earlier, they almost always damp; if delayed until the shoots be- 
come hard, the process of rooting is extremely slow, if roots are 
ever protruded. The terminal ahoote of the branches are 
generally rejected, as being too long and unmanageable; the 
side shoots of about 2 in. in length are preferred. The pots are 
prepaped gi the usual manner, as for heath cihltings : that is, 
thejr are neany half-filled ' with draiitage of broken pots, over 
^ich Vs placed a small portion of tjhe fibrous part T>f^)eat earth; 
the remaining part of the pot is half-filled with finely sifted peat, 
mixed with about one third of white sand ; and on the top, sand 
of mely pounded white freestone, firmly pressed down ; the pot 
is then watered, the cuttings are prepared and inserted about an 
inch into the sand. The pot is watered a second time, to settle 
the sand about the cuttings. When the leaves are dry, they are 
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covered with a bell-glass, land placed in a house witb a tempera- 
ture of from 60° to 70°. The after-managempnt ot the cuttings 
is merely to keep them moist by watering round the outside of 
the #bell-glass, or by introducing the spout of a very small water- 
ing-pan amongst the cuttings, so as not to wet their leaves, and 
to shade them from the direct rays of the sun* The shade 
ought to be placed over them about nine in the morning, and 
removed by four in the itfternoon. In cloudy days no shade is 
necessary. I never found it requisite, as in the case of more 
tender cuttings, to wipe the moisture from the inside of the bell- 
glass, although I believe it might be beneficial. 

The cuttings may be expected to strike in ^bout three months 
or more, according to the state of tlie wood at the time when 
they were put in ; but the swelling of the terminal and axillary 
buds is a sure index to the rooting of the plants. At this 
period thej are to be removecT from the heat, and placed on a 
shelf in the greenhouse ; and at the same time air must be ad- 
mitted, by placing a small piece of broken pot under the edge of 
the bell-glass, afterwards removing it altogether. In the spring 
of the following year, wlien the plants show a disposition to 
grow, they are to be transplanted into separate pots, and kept in a 
cold-frame, rather close than otherwise, during the summer. 
Towards the close of the season, or in the spring of another 
year, they may be planted in the open ground. 

August 16. 1841. 


Art. X. Afi Account of some remarkable old Pear Trees at Puni- 
marle^ Culross, Perthshire, By Jasper Wallace, Gardener there. 

According to your-- request, I send you a short notice of the 
pear trees in the orchard here. From the accounts given of 
theifi I find that ^they are 240 years old, having been planted in 
the year 1600. A few of them are 6 ftfin girt at where they 
branch off, the heads of some covering from four to five falls of 
ground, and the general height of the trees being from 25 to SO ft. 
The situation, as you ^wou|^ have observed when you called 
here, is close by the sea; *so much so, that, when the tide is ac- 
companied with high winds, the spray frequently comes over the 
wall. In the lower part of the orchard, where the sojl is a 
common black earth, but father thin* and very mffch^intermjl^ed 
with a hard sort of freestone, the trees are fast going ter deca^j^. 
In the upper part, again, thi soil is much deeper, consisting of 
what is known ainong gardeners as brown loam ; and here the 
trees afe still comparatively healthy, and nearly every altdinate 
year bear a considerable quantity of fruit. The lady who is 
proprietress of this place wishes to have part of the orchard 
planted with young trees : now, I am of opinion that they would 
do no good without the soil being in som^ manner renewed ; and. 
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as bringing fresh 8<^1 from the fields would be rather ex|JBnsive, 
how would it do to trench down the turf, and allow,it to lie for 
two^ years, laying nearly all the soil that would be above the turf 
up in steep ridges, in the same manner as we do the stiff sail in 
the kitchen^arden in winter, adding lime and manure at the 
same time ? Having the soil thus exposed both to the winter’s 
frost and the summer’s sun,’ and then turning up the bottom again 
after the turf had been completely dedbmposed, would certainly 
very much invigorate the soil. Perhaps some of your intelligent 
correspondents will favour me with their opinion on the subject. 

Dunimarle Gardens^ Aug. 9. 184d. 


Art. XL Observations on the Culture of the Gooseberry and Rasp^ 
berry. By A. Mackenzie. 

Much has been written on the cultivation of that excellent fruit 
the gooseberry, and also about the prevention and destruction 
of the caterpillar that infests it, an account of which will be 
found in many of the horticultural works of the present day. 
The following remarks are founded on the experience and 
observation of many years ; they may appear simple, but I have 
no doubt will be found beneficial to many of your readers. 

The bushes in this garden are quite healthy, and bear abundant 
crops, and the fruit for size and flavour can seldom be equalled ; 
while those in the surrounding gardens have been nearly all 
destroyed for several years back by the caterpillar, though here 
not one was to be found. My plan is as follows. Having selected 
a plot or brake or any quantity of ground Lthink proper for 
planting gooseberries in, I dung and dig* it in the usual way, 
and plant in rows 6 ft. wide, aiul 5 ft. between each plant. 
Afterwards 1 neither dig, dung, nor manure ihem in any w^ay 
whatever, but just hoe and rake during summer to keep them 
clean* My currants and raspberries I treat in the same raannjpr, 
and all have the same healthy appearance, and bear abundant 
crops of large and highly flavoured fi’uik By covering with tan 
or leaf mould, the ground is easily* kept clean. The above 
method saves much labour both in digging and pruning, as the 
bushes do^not produce so much wood. 

Blair^Adam Gardens^ Aug. 1841. 


Art, XII. On the Effects of Water on the Grototh and Ripening qf 
Melons. By J. WiGHxd^N. 

It is a very common practice to plant melons in very strong 
soil, indeed tenacious clay, and afterwards give little or no water 
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to thefti, by which much injury is done; the cohesive soil getting 
so dry, as to crack and injure the plants by breaking many of 
their principal roots. The surrounding air being dry also, en- 
courages the red spider ; and, before the fruit is ripe, there is 
often nothing but leafless shoots. What 1 have just stated may 
be considered the greatest cause why melons are often badly 
ripened ; and, this being the case, the question is, How comes 
such a plan to be in comSnon practice ? Three reasons may be 
assigned: 1st, The damp affects the plants; 2d, Moisture 
tends to burst the fruit before ripe; 3d, Water injures the 
flavour' of the fruit. 

With regard to the first, it is a mistaken motion that melon 
plants do not require plenty of water ; indeed, so much so, that 
it is a question with me, if they would not grow in wet ditches 
in warm countries ; and, if so, it may be asked, How come they 
to be affected by damp in hotbeds? It ought to be borne in 
mind, that there is a great difference betwixt plants growing in 
the open air and those confined under glass, where often the 
noxious vapours cannot escape. The green-flesh varieties of 
melons are considered most apt to be affected by damp ; and 
the reason is, they are more hairy than other kinds, and of course 
retain more wet. Yet, although this be the case, they, like the 
others, require plenty of water; and there need be no fear of 
any bad effects from it, provided plenty of air is admitted, to let 
the exhaling vapours escape from the plants. In dull weather 
more attention must-be paid to this, and less water given. 

These remarks also apply to the notion why melons often 
crack before they ripen, being the second reason given for with- 
holding water from them. The belief that melons burst from 
too great supplies frohi the roots is evidently erroneous, because 
this result in gen^^ral happens in damp weather ; and, although 
the fruit be almost severed from the plants to check the supplies 
from the roots, as long as the air holds damp, such severance in 
no way prevents the cracks from extending. The bursting of all 
kinds of fruit invariably proceeds from external moisture ; let 
the supplies from the roots be ever so great, the extension of the 
fruit is proportionate. 

In making these remarks I am well aware that much water 
supplied either Way is injurious to fruit when ripeping, and this 
leads to the third cause stated why it*is withdrawn from melons 
at that timb. " But there is | medium in all things ; the'^plants 
ought to have sufficient supplies of water to encourage tlieir 
growth, and also to check that pest, the red spider. It is not 
unusuak to see melon beds, at the time alluded to, like an ash- 
heap, and the fruit ripening, if it may be so call^, on shoots 
leafless from the ravages of the insect just mentioned. Melons 
treated in this manner, however good the kinds may be, m\l 
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have little ur no flavour, perhaps not equal to that of A good 
turnip. 

I may here mention that I have tried various plans, held by 
some as sure remedies, to destroy the red spider, but found none 
equal to the old one, namely, plenty of moisture. By the by, 
some will have the insect in question to be a mite and not a 
spider at all ; this may be, but it will always be more than a mite 
in a gardener’s eye. To his cost, the insect, like the mite, is 
prolific, but luckily, like a spider, forms a web that retains 
moisture injurious to the young progeny; otherwise sprinkling 
would be of little or no avail, and the havoc done by an iilsect to 
appearance a mite great indeed. 

Cossey Hall Gardens, near Norwich, June 26 . 1841 . 


Art. XIII. Notice on Yesthca ovina L., Vesthca rhhra L., and 
Bromus pratensis L., as Pasture Plants, By M. Vilmorin. 

Amongst the things which you must have been interested in 
seeing here, if you had been able to accomplish what you in- 
tended doing, there is one on which I promised you some notes, 
viz. the cultivation, on a large scale, of certain grasses for pasture 
and seed. You will have, perhaps, thought that I had forgotten 
this promise, but that is not the case ; I have always had it in 
view, but beings continually occupied in experimental cultivation 
of various kinds, I do scarcely anything that I wish to do ; I 
hope, therefore, that you will excuse the delay of this commu- 
nidation. 

Its object is to recommend three grasses for pasturage, viz. 
meadow brome-grass (Zlromus pratensis L,, ercctus Sinclair), 
sheep fescue (jFestuca ovina Z.), and creeping fescue (Festiica 
rubra i.). These are plants of a very inferior quality, if we^ 
compare them with the species which constitute the riches of 
good hay fields : but nothing in nature is absolutely useless; and 
as pence are more serviceable to tRg poor than guineas to the 
rich, these plants, of very little value in the eyes of a farmer of 
good land, become a treasure to one who cultivates dry and 
barrfli soils. 

Yop will recollect, perhaps, that af the time I left you at Fon- 
tainebleau, abbut twelve months agp, to come hithSr, xhe drought 
had for a length of time been parching up several of the midland 
provinces, and this one in particular. 1 had heard such lamen- 
tations of the want of grass, and the impossibility of feeding the 
cattle, that I expected to find my farm in the most deplorable 
state. Fortunately this was not the case, as to the sheep par- 
ticularly. The day after my arrival, on the first turn 1 took 
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in thfc fields, I fell in wkh the flock of sheiep, aiK? was much 
astonished to find them in excellent condition, well fed, very 
. lively, with round backs and sides. But where did 1 find them ? 
In e field of ineaJow bronie-grass and creeping fescue sown 
in for seed, and which had been reaped a short time before. 
The shepherd told me that, after the corn had been carried, he 
had been allowed to put his sheep on these fields ; and that this 
circumstance had saved ^his flock, which could not pick up a 
subsistence elsewhere. You would really have been delighted 
to see each animal following a row, and browsing with avidity 
the green healthy leaves which carpeted the soil under the 
stubble, which was cut 2 or 3 inches high. And what 
would have struck you more is, that these rows of verdure were 
growing on the side of a calcareous hill, so stony that the 
ground^ was scarcely seen among the fragments of rock which 
covered it. The sheep preferred grazing on that half of the 
piece of ground that was occupied by the brome. My shepherd 
told me (what I already knew) that in summer they prefer this 
grass to the Jestiica ; which they devour eagerly, on the contrary, 
in winter and early spring. 

Some days afterwards I went to visit my neighbour, M. 
Deprey, proprietor of the farm of Buisson, which I sold to him 
some years ago. I had formed some years before on the most 
rocky parts of the estate, which is also all calcareous soil, several 
pastures of brome and l^estilca, one particularly of twelve acres, 
sown with a mixture, of the two sorts. 1 begged of him to pre- 
serve these pastures, which he fortunately did. He told me 
they had been an admirable resource to him ; that while all the 
sheep in the neigfibouring farms were dying of hunger, not a 
single day had passed in summer that his flock did not come 
home full. ^ 

You saw, at Fontainebleau, the Festuca ovina used for laying 
, down in grass very poor sandy soil, but which was too cold for 
it : it has but a poor eflect there as turf, and its principal ad- 
vantage is that of lasting for a number of years. You would 
have admired it much moi;e on our calcareous rocks, where it 
forms a much thicker and closer carpet, of a dark green, and 
which has besides the great merit of being useful, as you have 
just seen. 

Another valuable property of these two plants is they long 
duration. M.* Deprey’s pastures have been established twelve 
or fourteen years ; they are still very good and healthy. The 
largest, which was originally thinly stocked, has increased from 
year to |ear by sowing itself ; for the sheep do not eat the flower- 
stalks, but only the leaf of the plant, so that the seed ripenS and 
sows itself again. The first portion of meadow grass which I 
laid down on the calcareous soil is now eighteen years old ; and 
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it is still good and tolerably healthy, though it has been neaped 
for seed every year. It is on a soil not 3 in. deep, and has never 
had any other manure than the stones, which are turned up from 
time to time by the horse-hoe between the rows, to invigorajte it 
a little, and destroy the weeds which spring up, for they grow 
freely on this soil, though it is so arid in appearance. There are 
many bad or indifferent plants among them, such as ii;uph6rbm 
heliosc6pia, Onopordum ^eanthium, Tl^mus iSerpyllum, Muscari 
comosum, &c. ; and some good or tolerable, such as Scabiosa 
arvensis, Medic^o falcata, Coronilla vuria, ^nthyliis Vulncraria, 
^chill^a ilfillercMium, &c. * 

On the argillaceous sands of which my property partly consists, 
these two grasses succeed perfectly well. Ground that I had 
laid down twenty years ago, and which 1 have since planted with 
trees, is still completely matted with green between the rows of 
trees. When these pastures are thus abandoned for several years 
the JPestuca assumes a very melancholy appearance ; it becomes 
a matting of extraordinary thickness, but one composed in a 
great measure of dried leaves; for in this species the leaves 
which die naturally remain for a long time on the stalk without 
decaying, and the plant must be grazed or cut to keep it in a 
green state. Grown thick and old, as I have just said, it con- 
tinues to vegetate, but ceases to grow high. These masses of 
dry and living leaves have often been a very great resource to 
me as forage, particularly at the end of the winter 1840, when 
the long continuance of a frosty and drying wind had destroyed 
almost all the verdure, and suspended the spring vegetation 
(that of the woad especially excepted). I then had this forsige 
of the old /festuca cut, and I found that the cews ate it tolerably 
well, and that it contributed to their keep' during this season of 
scarcity. 1 have always thought that, notAvithstanding its name, 
the -Festuca ovlna was more grateful to cows •than to sheep',* as 
every time that I pastured them on it, I found that they ate it 
with remarkable avidity.f 

* The natural flora of these calcareous* ,soHs is of extraordinary richness. 
Wc find many plants which are never found on our sands, though the two sorts 
of soil arc only separated by a small valley which is often not more than ton 
pacc^ wide. Another remarkable fact is the variety^ of plants cultivated 
which succeed very well on th^s land, though of species supposed to require 
the riqiiest soil \ thus, Indian corn, colza, Swedish turnip, poppies for oil, flax, 
and woad (/satlA tinctoria) which 1 cultiyate on a large scale for fodder, suc- 
ceed very well on the plain ; which, though it has greater depth than the 
rocky soil of which I have just been speaking, is exactly of the same nature. ^ 

f It is the same, and in a more remarkable degree, with the jPestuca teqni- 
fdlia ^bih, \ which, from a singular mistake, has for n long time beefi considered 
and cultivated as the true ovina : sheep do not cat it, while cows like it ex- 
ceedingly. To the kindness of l^rofcssor Lindlcy, I am indebted for being 
enabled to clear up the confusion that subsisted between these two species. 

11 H 4 
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Moadow brome-grass, •also, when it is not renewed by pas- 
turage, becomes mixed with dried leaves; however, it keeps 
greener than the Fest^ca, and continues to grow high for a much 
longer time. 

Considered as grasses for laying down lawns, these two plants 
are very inferior in appearance, and in beauty of verdure, to 
the rye grass (iolium pratense), and other species used for this 
r purpose. The latter gra&ses ought, tKterefore, to be preferred in 
the sort of soil and climate which suits them ; but if it is intended 
to lay down a dry and arid soil, whether calcareous or sandy, 
the jPestuca and the brome-grass have a decided advantage, from 
their long continuance, and the permanence of their verdure 
during the droughts. In these two respects they are nearly 
equal, but in others the Jbstuca is inferior to the brome. Its 
colour,' of a deep and dark green, is not pleasing; and, at the 
same time, its dry and slippery leaf is uncomfortalne to walk on. 
These lawns, however, though generally of a dark dull green, 
sometimes present remarkable effects and contrasts ; and I do 
not doubt, that, with your taste and talent ibr judging of and 
reproducing the beautiful effects of nature, you will be able to 
make a good use of the JFbstuca ovitia in the laying out of a 
country residence, or of a park scene. 

As for the brome, its leaf is flat and soft; its colour, though 
less lively and fresh thali that of rye grass, is, however, a very 
agreeable green ; its shoots extend along the soil like the latter ; 
in fact, it may be said that it is the rye grass of dry soils, and a 
rye grass that will fast twenty years, and perhaps more, if care 
be taken of it. 

Blit it is more particularly as useful plants that these two spe- 
cies are to be considei^^d ; with their help, there is no soil, stone- 
quarry, or dry sand, which could not be completely laid down 
in turf, and transformed into a good pasture. Tliose who have 
^ experienced the difficulty of laying down with useful and durable 
grasses soils of this nature will appreciate the value of plants 
which so eminently possess this property. We have here a 
fact which strikes us at^ first sight; it is, that a single acre 
of our calcareous land, when covered with these plants, will 
yield more nourishment to the sheep fed on it, than a very great 
extent of the samro ground left to its natural productios*s. < 

The third species, JPestuKra rubra, partakes of the nature of 
the two otfasrs, by its roughpess and its long duration. * Like 
the i^estuca ovina, it grows naturally in our cmcareous grounds, 
but it is not vigorous, and the sheep scarcely eal it. On 
our argillaceous sandu, on the contrary, which are very moist 
in winter and very dry in summer, it is very luxuriant in its 
growth, and the sheep eat it readily. One of its peculiar features 
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is, the facility with which it spreads and covers the ground^ound 

it. It has happened two or three times that I have lefl-as pastures 
fields sown in rows which were beginning to grow old ; from thd 
first year that the usual ploughing between the rows was left off, 
the spaces were filled with plants produced by the shooting from 
the roots, and the following year the rows were quite invisible 
(although originally 2 ft. ^art), and the whole was formed into 
a complete mat. When me ^estuca^is tjjus allowed to mat 
together completely, it does not grow high. This property, 
added to its inclination to spread, renders it very fit for forming 
lawns or pleasure-grounds ; the more so, as it is of an agPeeable 
green. The leaf is, however, narrow and long, and grows upright 
when the plant is vigorous : but these characters are much mo- 
dified when it grows thick like a carpet, and particularly when it 
is pastured ; I have then seen it make a very pretty sward. The 
principal disadvantage in making use of it for this purpose would 
be the expense ; for the flower stems are not numerous, and the 
seed is very subject to be burnt up, which prevents it from being 
abundant and cheap. It is true that, with patience, in a few years 
a turf might be obtained very close and good, from a scanty 
sowing of seed, such as would be too thin at first. The two 
other species have also their defects; for what being under heaven 
is without any ? Thus, it costs more to sow than rye grass, which 
proceeds principally from their limited^ use, which causes the 
increase of the seed to remain limited in proportion ; but, more 
particularly, they are slow in their growth. , When sown on a 
very dry soil, it is only the second, or even (he third, year that 
the plants have attained their full growth ; this will not cause 
astonishiUent, if we consider the length of time they last, which 
compensates for having to wait so long. On good soil the case 
is not the same, at least, as far as regards ^rbmus pratensis. 
1 have seen it carpet the soil almost as completely the first year 
as rye grass would have done. 

I have only spoken of these three plants as pasture grasses 
and turf, uses in which I have been enabled to appreciate their 
qualities. We may also consider, npt* the Festuca ovina, the 
stalks of which are too slender, but the creeping fescue and the 
meadow bronie, as plants suited for mowing; the latter par- 
ticulAly i 9 abundant in certain upland meadows, where it con- • 
stitutq§ a considerable part of the Imf. 1 will not undertake to 
characterise them fully in this respect; the ideas *I have of 
their qualifies and defects not being sufficiently complete or 
positive to be presented with any degree of utility. 

Barres^ April 22. 1841. 
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* REVIEWS. 

Art. I. A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape- 
Gardening adapted to North America ; with a View to the Improve^ 
ment of Vountry Residences: comprising Historical Notices and 
General Principles of the Artf Directions for laying out Grounds 
and arranging PlitptatfonSt the Description and Cultivation of 
Hardy TreeSf Decorative Accompaniments to the House and 
Grounds^ the Formation of Pieces of Artificial Water 9 Flower- 
Gardens^ 8 ^c, With Remarks on Rural Architecture. By A. J. 
Downing. 8vo, pp. 451, plates, and numerous woodcuts. New 
York and London, 1841. 

{Continued from p. 427.) 

‘ Where th6 gardenesque style of imitating nature is to be employed, the 
trees and herbaceous plants must be separated ; and instead of being grouped 
together as in forest scenery, where two trees, or a tree and a shrub, often 
appear to spring from the same root, every gardenesque group must consist of 
trees which do not touch each other, and which only become groups by 
being as near together as is practicable without touching, and by being 
apart from large masses, or from single trees, or rows of trees. It is not 
meant by this, that in the gardenesque, the trees composing a group should 
all be equally distant from one anotlier ; for in that case they would not form 
a whole, which the word grqup always implies. On the contrary, though all 
the trees in a gardenesque ^oup ought to be so far separated from each other 
as not to touch, yet the degrees of separation may be as different as the 
designer chooses, provided the idea of a group is never lost sight of. 

** * In laying out grounds, it is necessary always to bear in mind the difference 
between the gardenesque and the picturesque, tliat is, between a plantation 
made merely for picturesque effect, and another made for gardenesque effect. 
In planting, thinning, and pruning, in order to produce the latter effect,.. the 
beauty of every individual tree and shrub, as a single object, is to be taken 
into consideration, as well as the beauty of the mass ; while in planting, thin- 
ning, ,and pruning ^r picturesque effect, tlie beauty of individual trees or 
shrubs is of little consequence, because no tree or shrub in a picturesque 
plantation or scene should stand isolated — each snould be considered as 
merely forming part of a group or mass. 

“ ' When planted, the trees and shrubs should be scattered over the ground 
in the most irregular manner, both in their disposition with reference to 
their immediate ^ect as plants, hnd with reference to their future effect as 
trees and shrubs. In some places trees should prevail, in others shrubs; 
in some parts the plantation should be thick, in others thin ; two or three 
trees, or a tree an^ shrub, ought often to be planted together, and this more 
especially on lawns over which trees and shrubs are to be sci.'ttered in the 
picturesque manner. 

** * Where,^on ^ the contrary, they are to be scattered iq the gardenesque 
manner, every tree and shrub should stand singly ; as in the geometrical manner 
they should stand in regular lines, or in some gcometrwl itfurc- In the 
gardenesque there may be single trees and single shrubs ; but there can be no 
such thing ^ a sifkgle treb in the picturesque. Every tree in the picturesque 
style of &iying out grounds must be grouped with something else, if it should 
be merely a shrub, a twining plant, a tuft of ^ass, or other plants at its root. 
In the gardenesque, the beauty of the isolated tree consists in the manner in 
which it is grown ; in the picturesque, the beauty of a tree or shrub, as of every 
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other object ir the landscape, consists in its fitness to group with other 4bjccta, 
Now, the fitness of one object to ^oup with another evidently does not con- 
sist in the perfection of the form of that object, but rather in t&it imperfection 
which requires another object to render it complete.’ 

“ In this description of the gardenesque mode of imitating nature, w3 per- 
ceive that the exhibition of a highly developed state of cultivation is the 
predominant characteristic. The trees and shrubs are grown to the highest 
possible perfection, and every angle is, as it were, rounded with a species of * 
elegant art. The object is, therefore, mainly to produce highly elegant and 
polished/ofw. ^ 

** The gardenesque imitation, and what we have termed a simply beauUfid 
imitation of nature, ma}^ at first sight, appear to be the same. But there is a 
strongly marked difference. In an imitation of beautiful and of pic|,uresque 
nature, the expresmn of the whole scene is the object never to be lost si^ht 
of. It is characterised no less by the form of the ground, and by the indivi- 
dual character of the trees themselves, than by the mere arrangement of the 
trees singly or in groups, and the cultivation to which they are afterwards 
subjected. Thus, as wc shall hereafter point out, the expression of the larch 
is different from that of the willow, the oak from that of the elm, and so in 
numerous other trees, both native and exotic. Now, the gardenesque mode 
of imitation readily admits in the same scenes every species of tree, provided 
it is planted separately, and afterwards grown in the manner required by that 
mode, because it depends for its character mainly on the beauty of form as 
developed by culture. But in beautiful or picturesque imitations of nature, a 
predominance of such trees and other objects is requisite, as in themselves are 
intrinsically expressive of cither graceful beauty or picturesque beauty. The 
art of culture, as in thinning, pruning, &c., is directed rather to heighten those 
peculiar expressions, whether in the single tree or in the group, than to en- 
deavour to produce luxuriance, or the beauty of culture. 

** In the imitative scale, viewing the difterent modes of landscape-gardening 
as works of art, fac-simile imitations of nature rank the lowest ; nature in 
them being imitated in her own fonns and materials, in such a manner as to 
produce none of the pleasure experienced in tlie confemplation of art. Next 
to these we should place imitations in the geometric and in the gardenesque 
manner, as these depend upon choice materials arranged in regular and sys- 
tematic, or in elegant and artisticul forms, for the admiration which they 
elicit. And highest in the scale we rank picturesque and beautiful imitations 
of nature, which join to fine forms, and elegance m arrangement, the higher 
beauty of sentiment or expression. I • 

“In practice, however, the entire new arrangement, or, in other words, the 
creation of a landscape-garden on a large scale, will seldom be attempted in 
this country. In a multitude of examples in the United States, the grounds 
of places to be improved as country residences have already a considerable 
degree of natural beauty, in scattered groui>s and thickets of trees, &c., for 
the destruction of which no theory of art will ajlologise. The art of landscape^ 
gardening, in these instances, will be displayed in adding, to the natural beauties 
already existing, all those graces and elegancies which arc its characteristics. 
Smoo^iing all harshnesses inconsistent with refined habitation, introducing 

a s of raft and beautiful trees, shrubs, and plants, and heightening the 
t t)y a polish and keeping correspondinf to the style and character of 
the place and roausion, or the wealth and ipeans of its occupfint.* 

“Besides these beauties of form and expression in the different modes of 

» out gr3Undl^ there are certain universal and inherent beauties common 
the styles, and indeed to eveiy composition in the fine arts. Of these 
we shall especially point out those growing out of the pAiciples of unity 
and VARIETY. 

“ Unity^ or the production of a whole, is a leading principle of the highest 
importance in every art of taste or design, without which no satisfactory result 
oan be realised. This arises from the fact, that the mind can only attend with 
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pleasuK: and satisfaction to one object, or one composite sensatwn at the same 
time. If two distinct objects, or classes of objects^ present themselves at once 
to us, we can only attend satisfactorily to one, by withdrawing our attention 
for the time from the other. Hence the necessity of a reference to this lead- 
ing jlrinciple of unity. 

** To illustrate the subject, let us suppose a building, one half of which is 
constructed of wood, with square windows, and the remaining half of brick 
or stone, with long and narrow windows. However well such a building 
.may be constructed, or however nicely the different proportions of the edi- 
^fice may be adjusted, it is evident it can never form a satisfactory whole. The 
mind can only account for such an absurdity, by supposing it to have been 
built by two individuals, or at two different times, as there is nothing indicat- 
ing a ludty of mind in its composition. 

** In landscape-gardening, violations of the principle of unity are often to be 
met with, and they are always indicative of the absencer of correct taste in art. 
Looking upon a landscape from the windows of a villa residence, w'e some- 
times see a considerable portion of the view embraced by the eye laid out in 
natural groups of trees and shrubs, and upon one side, or perhaps in the middle 
of the same sqene, a formal avenue leading directly up to the house. Such a 
view can never appear as a satisfactory whole, because we experience a con- 
fusion of sensations in contemplating it. There is an evident incongruity in 
bringing two modes of arranging plantations so totally different under the 
eye at one moment, which distracts, rather than pleases, the mind. In this 
example, the avenue taken by itself may be a beautiful object, and the groups 
and connected masses may, in themselves, be elegant, yet the two portions 
will not form a whole when seen together, because they cannot form a com- 
posite idea. For the same reason, there is something unpleasing in the in- 
troduction of fruit trees among elegant ornamental trees on a lawn, or even 
in assembling together in the same beds flowering plants and culinary vege- 
tables. One class of vegetation suggesting the usenil alone to the mind, and 
the other only the elegant and ornamental — the two sensations not readily 
uniting together. 

** In the arrangement* of a large extent of surface, where a great many 
objects are necessarily presented to the eye at once, the principle of unity will 
suggest that there should be some grand 'or leading features to which the 
others should be meivly subordinate. Thus, in grouping trees, there should 
be some large and striking masses, to which the others appear to belong, how- 
ever distant, instead of scattered groups all of the same size. Even in arrang- 
ing walks, a whole will more readily be recognised, if there are one or two of 
large size with which the others appear connected as .branches, than if they 
were all equal in breadth, and presented the same appearance to the eye in 
passing. 

" In all works of art which command universal admiration, we discover a 
unity of conception and composi(tion, a unity of taste and execution. To 
assemble in a single coniposftiop forms which are discordant, and portions 
dissimilar in plan, can only afford pleasure, for a short time, to tasteless minds 
or those fond of trifling and puerile conceits. The production of an accordant 
whole is, on the contrary, capable of affording the most permanent .enjoy- 
ment to educated minds, every where, and at^all periods of time.' 

** After unity, the principle 6f vakikty is worthy of consideradqn, as a 
fertile source^bf Beauty in landscapie-gardening. The former principle might 
be carried so far by some minds as to produce monotony, as it may be so 
totally neglected by others, as to lead to compositions only chttracterised by 
discordant assemblages o( objects. Variety must be considered as belonging 
more to the detail!, than to the production of a whole. By producing certain 
contrasts, ^it creates in scenery a thousand points of interest, and thus elicits 
new beauties, by different arrangements and combinations of forms and colours, 
lights and shades. Variety in plantations may be attained by a combination of 
qualittes opposite in soma respects, as in the colour of the foliage, and sinular 
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in others, as the form, which we shall hereafter more fully elucidate. • In the 
views from a dwelling, we produce it by contrasts not so powerful as to be 
absolutely dissimilar, for this would defeat the purpose, and produce discord ; 
but by retaining the unity of design, and varying partially only the materials 
employed, as in the case of substituting elegant flowering shrubs and climbers, 
in the place of trees, or, sometimes, by introducing new elements of beauty, as 
sculptured vases, sun-dials, fountains, &c. In pleasure-grounds, while the 
whole should exhibit %inity of conception and plan, the different scenes pre- 
sented to the eye, one after the other, should possess sufficient variety in the 
detail, to keep alive the interest of the spectatdh, and awaken further curiosity! 

la this brief abstract of the nature of imitation in landscape-gardening, 
and the kinds of beauty which it is possible to produce by means of the art, 
we have endeavoured to elucidate its leading principles clearly to the reader. 
These grand principles we shall here succinctly recapitulate, premising that a 
familiarity with them is of the very first' importance in the successful practice 
of this elegant art ; viz. 1. The IIecognition of Art, founded on the im- 
mutability of the true as well as the beautiful: 2. The Production of a 
Whole, springing from the necessity in the mind of a unity of sensation : 
3. The Imitation of the Beauty of Expression, derived from a refined 
perception of the sentiment of nature : 4. The Production of* Variety, in- 
cluding under this term intricacy and harmony, founded on the ever active 
desire for new objects of interest. 

Neither the professional landscape-gardener nor the amateur can hope 
for much success in realising the nobler effects of the art, unless he first make 
himself master of the natural cliaracter, or prevailing expression, of the place 
to be improved. In this nice perception, at a glance, of the natural expres- 
sion, as well as the capabilities, of a residence, lies the secret of the superioi 
results produced by the improver, who, to use the words of Horace Walpole, 
* is proud of no other art than that of softening nature’s harshness, and copy- 
ing her graceful touch.’ When we discover the picturesque indicated in the 
grounds of the residence to be treated, let us take advantage of it ; and, while 
all harshness incompatible with scenery near the house is removed, the origi- 
nal expression may, in most cases, be heightened, in all rendered more elegant 
and appropriate, without lowering it in force or spirit. In like manner, good 
taste will direct us to embellish scenery expressive of simple or natural beauty^ 
by ^he addition of forms, whether in trees, buildings, or other objects, harmo- 
nious in character, as well as in colour and outline.” 

We have quoted largely from this work, because, in so doing, we think we 
shall give a just idea of the great merit of the author^ instruct our seaders 
without doing him any injury, and give a very favourable idea of the progress 
of taste among our Transatlantic brethren. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

To destroy CeUerpUlars , — A gardener at Glasgow practises a mode ofde- 
stroyirig caterpil^fU's, which he discovered by accident. A •piece of woollen 
rag had been blown by the wind into a cuH*ant bush, and when taken out was 
found covere4 by the leaf-devouring insects. He immediately placed pieces oi 
woollen cloth ^ every bush in his garden, and found next day that tne catisr^ 
pillars had universally taken to them for shelter. In this way he destroyec 
many thousands every morning. (^Annual Renter ^ 1812, p. 4d.) 

iVire^fVorms,^^The roost dfectual mode of destruction is that adopted b] 
Mr. Pearce of Pennare Goran, who, in 1838, having had three acres of whea 
completely destroyed by the wire-worm, followed ^with turnips, and finding 
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his turrtfips also hegkiniiig to fail, he employed several wom^ ^nd children to 
dig round the affected plants, and collect the worms. In this manner no less 
than 23,900 were collected, which he paid for at Id. and 1^. per hundred. 
By this means he saved considerably more than half his turnips, and had an 
excellent crop of barley afterwards. In an adjoining field a crop of wheat and 
another of barl^ were similarly destroyed. From this field he collected 
30,000 wire-worms. He calculates that land may thus be freed from the 
rire-worms at from’5«. to 7s. per acre. This mode of wire>worm-coIlecting 
long been practised in the best cultivated Kentish hop-grounds. {Cam» 
je ^ronicle and Journal^ Jifly 31. 1841.) 

Lime in Agriculture ,' — A very interesting paper was lately read before the 
lembers of the Lyceum of Natural History in New York, by William Pat- 
ridge, Esq., on the proper application of lime to agricultural purposes. Mr. 
Patridge maintains that the common practice of burning lime before using it 
on land is founded in error, and that the limestone ought to be ground instead 
of burned. Mr. Patridge says that in burning the stone two materials essen- 
tial to agricultural productiveness arc driven off, namely, its water and carbonic 
gas ; and* he ascribes to this circumstance the fact, that during the first year 
the good effects of lime arc not observable. He adds that, as the lime returns 
gradually to its former state of carbonated hydrate, its fertilising properties 
are evolved. Mr. Patridge adduces some facts which seem strongly to favour 
hi» theory. An experimental trial of the plan would be desirable in this 
country. {Ibid,) 


Art. II. Foreign Notices, 

NOllTH AMERICA. 

Sweet and Sour Apple, — In addition to my notice of such fruit, in the 
Gard, Mag,, vol. vi. p. 590., I can state, on the authority of “ the Bay State 
(Mass.) Democrat Newspaper,” that the editor had received, last autumn, a fine 
apple from the orchard of Mrs. Byrant, of Marshfield, Massachusetts,, one half 
of which was sweet, and the other sour, and both very juicy and of fine flavour. 
The Wour of each was distinctly marked, as was also the appearance of the 
fruit, a ridge running directly over the apple ; the sour side is somewhat larger 
than the sweet, and of a »different colour. The editor of one of the news- 
papers in Trenton, New Jersey, on the Delaware, a few years since, mentioned 
that a ,tree bearing sw^eet and sour apples grew in its vicinity, but did not give 
the name of the owner-—./. M, Philadelphia, June 18. 1841. 

To secure good Fruit, — Two of the best fanners within pur knowledge, one 
resident in Caos county, and the other in Orange countj^, have communicated 
to the editor the manner in which they secure good fruit. It is this. They 
dig at some distance from the' body of a favourite tree, until they find a root, 
which they cut off. The pait dbsjoined is then turned up, so as to appear 
above ground, and sends forth shoots the first season ; and bears in a few years 
fruit precisely like that upon the parent tree. (New Hampshire Whig,) — J, M, 
Philadelphia, March 1841. 

Liw OaA.— Having heard of a very large live oak (Quercus rirens) upon 
the Island of St. Simon’s, on the^-coast of Georgia, I wrote to my ancient friend 
John Cowper,^£sq., P. M., long resident there, to procure its dimensions; They 
were taken by his son, who is manager of the estate upon which it grows, and 
are as follows : circumfisrence, at 2 ft. from the ground, 25 ft. 9 in.; at 5 fl:.^ 
21 ft., ; at 10 ft., 22 ft. : length of trunk to first branch, 10 ft. j^circumference 
of ihe fir^ branch, 10 ft. ; of the second, 12 ft. 5 in. ; of the third, 1 1 ft. 7 in. ; 
height of the tree, 70 ft. 

Dimensions of a live oak tree at Cannon’s Point, St. Simon’s, the acorn of 
which was planted by Mr. Cowper in the year 1603, and transplanted in 1805. 
Circumference, at 2 ft. from the ground, 8 ft. 4 in. ; at 6 ft., 7 ft. 3 in. It then 
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teuidies to^>tea brancbea of from 6 in. to in, in diameter*; Hmgiit .from 
d^to404^j Wiitliawideroundtop»andhaa4s<Mnely forog^ed. , 

. Ipresttme you know that our beautiful ships of war,, and many of our merchant 
vesseU (the Philadelphia and Liverpool packeits for instance), are built of the 
durable Uve oak. 1 spent the winter of 1805 and the following spring on St. 
Simon’s, and saw groves of the live oak, from the^ lower branches of which 
hung the Tillandsia 2 <«n<?aides waving in the wind, to the length of 15 or 20 feet 
Any part of the living plant, according to Mr. Bertram, torn off and caught in 
the limbs of the tree, will presently t&e root, grow, and increase in the same 
perfection as if it had sprung from the seed. When fresh, cattle and deer wilfi 
eat it in the winter. The acorns of the live oak are pleasant food, and the 
deer are veiy fond of them. They fatten on them speedily, and I can speak ex- 
perimentally of the high flavour of the venison. Mr. Cowper says tiiat the 
live oak grows quickly in open cultivated ground, but slowly in its native 
forests. — J, M. ^ PfiUndclphia, July 14. 1841. 


Anr. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

The Effect of Un(ln*.draiiung. — There is a field on the estate of the EarVof 
Leicester, at Longford, in this county, which some years ago was occupied by 
Mr. John Sherratt, and brought forth rushes in such abundance that the occu- 
pier gave leave to any body to carry them away who would be at the trouble 
to mow them. Three years ago the field was drained, under the direction of 
Mr, T. Harper of Foston j and this year, we are told, the present occupier, 
Mr. T. Robinson, has cut three tons an acre of as nice herbage as ever grew. 
(^Derbyshire Chronicle.) 

Brugmamho. hicolor, — There is now (Aug.) in the garden of the warden of 
Wadham College, Oxford, a splendid specimen of this noble shrub. It has 
been very successfully grown for several years by Mr. Robinson, gardeimr 
there, and this season, in the open air, it has attained the height of 8 ft., the 
branches extending over a surface of 9 ft. in diameter, and presents daily, on 
an av^age, about 300 perfect blossoms. — W. H, B. Aug, 1841. 

SCOTLAND. 

ne Douglas Monument. — This mark of European respect tor departed 
genius and worth is now in course of erection by tlje "'Messrs. Codhrane, 
brothers, marble-cutters and sculptors, Perth, who furnished the accepted 
design to the committee ; and we have no doubt the design itself and the . 
execution thereof will do much credit to these gentlemen. The sub- 
committee appointed to superintend the erection, consisting of Colonel Mur- 
ray Beishes of invermay ; Mr. Robertson, gardener, Kinfauns Castle ; Mr. 
Dodds, gardener, 8cone Palace ; and Mr. Ggrrib, gardener, Annatt Cottage, 
met by appointment at the place of erection, in Scone churchyard, for the 
purpose of depositing, near the foundation, memoranda that may tell to the 
men of far distant ages of the passing events of the p^sent day. Col. M. 
Beishes, whSse chaste taste, untiring zeal, and sound judgment, have rendered 
the lal^urs of the other members of the conifkiittee comparatively easy, depo* 
sited in a cavity made in a stone for the piupose, a paper conliaining a^ortrait 
^nd biographiem noticeof the late Mr. DavicfDouglas, furnished by J.C. Loudon, 
Esq., Bayswater, a copy of theGardener^s Gazette of Saturday, the 24th of July, 
the Perth ConstUvtional of the 28th of July,*^ith oth^ papers and memoranda; 
and, at the request of the colonel, Mr. Gorrie deposited in the same cfavity the' 
gold and silver coins of the present reign ; after which the repository wad 
cll^sed, and overlaid^ with a large stone, whereon is hewn an elegant wresdi 
ofibfii^e, fiowers, and fruit, to be surmounted by the marble slab with the 
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inscripfion. tlie ceremony wqs performed In silence, and in ^e pretence of 
several ladies and gentlemen, some of whom were acquaintedmMi |||^wi |086 
memory the monument is intended to perpetuate* (fiard. 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Burning of SoUs^ as a Means of impr^mng them, — In the Magazine for 
July, p. 345., there is an article on burning of soils, as a means of improving 
them ; and in your own “ Design for laying out a Suburban Residence,*’ you 
say (p. 352.) that “ the soil of both the kitchen-garden^ and orchard will be 
rendered light by burnt lumps of clay intermixed with it in a state of powder.” 
Sir Humphry Davy tells us that by burning we “ convert a matter which Was 
^tilf and damp, and in consequence cold, into one powda'y, ch^, and warm, and 
much more proper as a bed for vegetable life.” This theory, I think, admits 
of great doubt of its being founded on strictly scientific principles. At least 
I have nut found it to answer in practice. About fifteen or sixteen years ago 
the burning of soil in this neighbourhood was all the rage. In fact, there 
was a perfect mania among the fanners for soil-burning, and, like a great many 
other new schemes, it was expected to \rork wonders ; but the rage has long 
pai^sed away, and it is now quite out of date. Farmers found that it did not 
answer their expectations, and I, as a gardener, found out its bad effects, 
which is rtfy chief reason for troubling yon with this letter. At the time 
when burning was the rage, my worthy employer wished me to try a 
quarter of the garden here, which is a stiff tenacious son upon a clay bottom, 
stating that there was one of his tenants who had burnt his garden all over, 
and he had converted it from a strong clay into a fine light soil. This was 
great encouragement for me to proceed, so I set about it, and had a quarter 
of the garden burnt all over about eight inches deep. Knowing from the 
stiffness of the soil that it was of no use half-doing it, 1 burnt it till it was 
reti like bricks, and expected the most beneficial results. The first summer, 
which was the fine summer of 1826, it worked I'ght and friable, and I began ’ 
to think that I had cured it of its stiffness, but even in that dry sum* 
iner 1 found it a powerful absorbent. The next summer it began to get 
stiffer, and the third Jear it became as stiff or even stiffer than before It ‘•was 
burnt. Whether it was judiciously burnt or not is another matter, but I cer- 
tainly failed in coiwcrting a stiff soil into a permanent light one ; nor have I 
ever since been able ^) make that quarter of the garden equal to those which 
were not submitted to the action of heat. I have had it covered with lime 
and sharp *6and mixed, 3 or 4 inches thick, and strongly manured with 
animal and vegetable manures at different times, but it still continues to bear 
indifferent crops, and is not so pleasant to work as the rest of the garden. 
So that I have not only failed in converting a stiff soil into a light one, but I 
have also deteriorated it, and such has been the case with qvery one of my 
neighbours who has attempted it. — W, H, Mawley Hall^ Aug. 9. 1841. 

Mr. Niven's Stove for various Purposes, (p. 429.) -- I should have been 
happy, had it beeih convenient for my friend Catius in the north, to have 
been honoured with his proper name and address ; as, doubtleSts, from the 
nature of his assertions^ the public, for whom he is interested, and I myself, 
might have clerived no small benefit from his superior knowledge. This 
common advantage being denied nte, I must regret leaving him to his present 
obscurity ; from which, when it may please him to emerge, I hope not to be 
without substantial evidence of the advantage arising from ray arrangements, 
lime ift; the test of truth. — N. Niven, Richmond J3V//, Monkstoivn^ Dublin , , 
Aug. 10. 1841. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. The Principles of Gardening physiologically considered. By 
G. Regbl, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zetlungy March 14. 1840, p. 81.) 

The treatment of this subject has»its particular difficulties. It 
is not our intention entirely to exhaust it here \ it is only an 
attempt to” make the newly acquired discoveries of vegetable 
physiologists available to practical gardening ; to J>lace the 
general principles . of physiology in close connexion with the 
phenomena daily observed by gardeners themselves, and thus to 
unite, as it were, their experience into a whole, founded on 
scientific principles. 

Perhaps this paper may give rise to the subje^it being more 
comprehensively and fundamentally treated than it is in these 
pages ; ^nor would my numerous readers per,haps have requested 
it, had 1 not enjoyed friendly guidance and help from a quarter 
whigh it is not necessary further to particularise. 

The subject will be divided into as many sections as there are 
stages of growth in plants, each of which will form a whole 
of itself. 

I. On the Propagation of Plants. 

A. Propagation by Seed^ accompanied by the Phenomena of Germination. 

Of all the means of propagation, undoubtedly that by seed is 
the most important to gardeners; pardy because many plants 
are exclusively confined to that manner of growth, and partly 
because a more speedy increase is effected thereby. 

The seeds of annual plants germinate in general quicker and 
more ^certainly than perennial plantsytand in general retain their 
power of germination much longer. The greater part of the 
seeds of perennial plants, when well kept, also preserve their 
germinating powers for a long ^ime, while comparatively few 
decay soon after ripening, as is the case with oily seeds, such as 
iJictfimnus, Magnolm, Myristica, &c. Thus, it has often been 
reiAiPlked, that on places that for twenty or more years have 
1841.-.X, 3d Ser.. ii 
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been uj^ed for other purposes, when again brought into cultivation, 
a great number of annual plants have sprung up : alsi, in pulling 
down old buildings, seeds capable of germinating have been 
found in the clay which was used in building; and even 
some sorts of grain, which were found in the Egyptian mum-* 
mies, and must have been several thousand years old, are said 
to have germinated (??). The seed of Verdjtica //edereefolia L. 
is the most remarkable ^n this respect; for, sometimes, after 
heavy rains, it scorings up on the surface of fields, where pre- 
viously no trace of this plant was to be found, so that it has 
been supposed that the seed had fallen with the rain« Repeated 
experiments have, however, shown that these seeds, even in cir- 
cumstances favourable to their developement, have lain for many 
years without evincing the least change ; and we can, therefore, 
believe ^with certainty, that in this case they grew out of the 
ground. Osiers, again, infer an immediate creation of many of 
our common annual plants, aftd advance many circumstances in 
proof of it ; such as their sudden appearance in great quantities, 
or the continual renewal of the growth of weeds in enclosed 
gardens, which, for a long series of years, have been always 
carefully destroyed. 

But all this only demonstrates the long-preserved power of 
germination retained by many seeds. For even if we cannot 
disprove the immediate creation of a number of plants of the lowest 
organisation, yet when we reflect how many seeds are disse- 
minated by birds, or by animal manure, this hypothesis, which 
cannot be admitted in the present state of] science, is entirely set 
aside. At Gottingen, I had myself an opportunity of observing, 
on several occasions, circumstances of this sort; one year,, an 
annual plant, ^Isine Fagittalis i>., came up in great profusion, 
which had not been found there for more than twenty years. I 
also found maritimus X., and Cypcrus fuscus L,, thickly 

overspreading the bottom of a pond that had been drained the 
year before, no trace of these plants being to be found in the 
neighbourhood ; and what rendered the circumstance the more 
striking was, that this pond for many years had always been full 
of water. These cases ' may easily explain that already men- 
tioned ; the more so, as, in turning over the soil, the seed does 
not always obtain a favourable situation for germinating; and 
also that the wea!ther, during the period of germination, has. a 
great influence on it. 

The most favourable season for the germinatioit'of seed is the 
spring; and though many sorts grow at different times, yet it is 
always more safe to sow them at this season, when the vegetable 
kingdepi awakens from the sleep of nature. Thus we often 
find that many of the seeds of our quickly growing annual 
plants, when sown immediately after ripening, either do hot 



come up at all that year, or singly and sickly; on which ac^ountj 
even in the open air, there is a distinction between the autumn 
and the spring seeds. This will be seen by the following ex- 
periment. In May, 1838, I gathered, at Bonn, seeds of Z)raba 
prae^cox. To be certain of the species, I sowed the seeds in a 
pot by themselves, which I placed in an open pit (Kasten) with 
other seeds which were to be kept cold, and treated them the 
same. Only two plants came up tl^fit year, of very stunted 
growth, and never attained strength to flower ; while next spring 
the remaining seed came up very thick and strong, and flowered 
in the space of four weeks. Thus it may, in cultivation on 
a large scale, be observed, that, of the seed which did not ger- 
minate in spring, only a little comes up in summer; while late 
in the .season, when plants in the open air make a second 
growth, more come up ; and in the following spring, usiirlly, the 
remainder of the perfect seed comes up. Of the more difficultly 
germinating seeds of several trees and shrubs, such as Mespilus 
and others, it often happens that seeds of the same sowing come 
up every spring after a lapse of three or four years. A great 
portion of biennial plants make an exception to this rule : their 
seed, being sown immediately after ripening, generally comes 
up good and quickly, becoming strong plants before winter, 
whicfi usually flower the following year. Many, also, that are 
cultivated as annual plants, show the same sort of developement ; 
but it is only those which live for a considerable length of time, 
such as, for example, a great number of the Californian annuals, 
which are now cultivated as ornamental plants* In their native 
country they spring up before winter, and are preserved through- 
out that season by a continual covering of snow. 

Moisture, heat, and oxygen are requisite for the process of 
germination ; and if any of these three requisites is w'anting, 
germination is prevented. Darkness was forperly considered, 
also, as one of the requisites for hastening germination : but it 
is not founded on nature ; for, though we, in proportion to their 
size, cover the seeds with sufficient earth to maintain an equal 
moisture, we also scatter the smaller seeds, such^as ferns and 
heaths, on the surface, and produce the uniform moisture by 
means of a glass covering. 

Moisture and oxygen, together with a small portion of 
nitrogen (Itlthough it is doubtful whether the latter is necessary 
to germination), are taken up by th^ seed, while^thq process of 
assimilation (or digestion) is promoted by the heat. That the 
want of moisture prevents the germination of seeds is well 
known to every gardener ; and, 'on that account, we preserve 
our seeds in the driest place we can command. The want 
of 'oxygen and heat has, also, some effect, as the following will 
show« If a number of seeds are put in a little water, which 
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shoulcj not exceed more .than from ten to twenty ^times their 
bulk, and all communication with the surrounding atmosphere 
be cut off, so that the water may not absorb any oxygen from it, 

' the .seeds do not germinate, although placed in a sufficiently 
high temperature ; when the same experiment is repeated with 
a proportionately larger quantity of water, they find in it suffi- 
cient oxygen to enable them to germinate. Old seeds germinate 
sooner in pure oxygen than in atmospheric air, when oxygen is 
by degrees absorbed, and carbonic acid given out. As is well 
known, the absorbed oxygen burns (verbrennt) with the carbon 
of the. plant, and thereby forms the carbonic acid, which is 
emitted ; this may be considered as a sort of breathing process, 
by which, when, as in this case, it takes place in a high degree, 
it produces the high temperature which is observable in ger- 
minating seeds when many are together. Thus, nature wisely 
provides that the necessary heat for the process of assimilation 
of the reserved nourishment should be increased by this pro- 
perty of the seed in germinating. 

Under 3 ® of Reaumur (40® Fahrenheit), the seeds of our 
native plants do not germinate ; while those of the tropics, the 
functions of which proceed more rapidly, require a pro- 
portionately higher temperature. Dry seeds stand so high a 
degree of cold, that even the lowest temperature of the frigid 
zone does not injure them. But, if they have imbibed any 
moisture, they freeze in proportion to the state of growth that 
had been excited, and according to the climate of their native 
zone; for cold, as will be shown in another chapter, only kills by 
the sudden interruption of vegetation or life. Too high a de- 
gree of heat is, 911 the contrary, injurious to seeds; and, when 
continued for severalr* days, they are killed at a temperature of 
from 35® to 40® Reaumur ( 111 ® to 122 ® Fahrenheit), while, for 
a short time, they could stand 60® of Reaumur (167® Fahren- 
heit), if quite dry. For this reason, we should avoid exposing 
' the seed in seed-rooms to the direct heat of the stove, or drying 
them on the stove, as they then invariably lose their power of 
germination. 

Plants of the temperate zones, when there is a sufficient 
quantity of them, are generally sown, in the Botanic Garden, in 
the open ground^, or in shallow pans, which are placed in^open 
pits, where they can be protected from heavy rain, wliich would 
wash them, up; for the admission of the free air,^on account of 
the great quantity of oxygen it contains, is very favourable 
to germination. The seeds of the warmer zones, as well as of 
those annuals which,, on account of our short summer, must be 
sown early in order to ripen their seeds, are put in beds lined 
with a mixture of half horse-dung and half leaves ; because 
these materials do not become heated to such a degree as 
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to injure the seed, and, at the same time, produce equal 
temperature. When circumstances permit, low houses, with 
beds prepared for heating, particularly for early "sowing, are 
much to be recommended. If the seeds of tropical plants were 
treated like those of our climate, they would, no doubt, absorb 
moisture and oxygen ; but, for want of the necessary warmib 
for promoting the change of matter (or vegetation), instead of ' 
the process of assimilation, a fermepting process would take 
place, which would destroy the seed. 

For this reason cold sowing late in autumn is to be avoided, 
except for seeds difficult of germination. The middle of March 
will do for beginning to sow the quickly growing sorts, namely, 
the annuals, in dung-beds ; it is, however, better to delay it some 
time longer, to prevent the plants growing too rank. It must 
not be neglected to give air from time to time, even to the seed 
which has not come up, in order that it may have sufficient 
oxygen for its developement. 

How much a moderate degree of heat promotes germination, 
the gardener may almost every day convince himself of ; but any 
one can observe, every year, how the seed sown in the open 
ground after the first warm spring rains suddenly springs up, if 
the ground has been sufficiently moist before. But this does not 
seem to be occasioned by heat alone, as the same effect may be 
observed in temperate seed-beds, kept regularly warm and moist, 
when, by*removing the sashes, they are exposed to the influence 
of the atmosphere and a gentle rain. A greater quantity of 
oxygen seems then to be present in the rain-water and the^air, 
which, penetrating with the rain into the ground, excites the 
se^d to the greatest activity. 

The first change which takes place in the germinating seed 
is seen immediately after, the absorption of the water in the 
cotyledons (or seed leaves), the substance pf which becomes 
softer, often assumes a greenish tint, and tastes sweetish. After 
this a lengthening of the root takes place, which receives its 
nourishment from the cotyledons. It then penetrates the husk, 
through the micropylus (a very snviU^hole in the husk of the 
seed, which corresponds with the point of the root), and breaks 
it at this spot, so that the embryo and cotyledons now burst 
forth. The young plant is then nourished b^ the aliment laid 
up in the cotyledons, till the root logins to branch. Hence [t 
often happens, that, when the cotyledons are destrpyqd by insects 
or otherwise, the young plants are irretrievably lost. 

As soon as the husks become soft and tender, the seeds absorb 
the surrounding moisture, and germinate in general, if they are 
not too old, very quickly. If the husk is, on the contrary, hard, 
and as in many cases stony, the moisture penetrates only through 
the micropylus, and is communicated to the cotyledons by the 
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root, fin these cases the ^eeds lie sometimes very ipng in the 
ground without germinating ; the absoiption of moisture going on, 
in general, too slowly to effect a quick and strong developement, 
which is absolutely necessary to burst those firm husks or shells 
which are bound together, as it were, by sutures. These seeds 
art often lost when they lie for many years ; and, to make sure of 
them, artificial means should be applied. To cause a rapid 
germination of the seeds <?*f the acacia, soaking them in boiling 
water has been applied of late years with success ; but, in general, 
this is a very unsafe means, and may do more injury than good. 
The safest and best way is to cut or file the hard shell, when it 
is only necessary to penetrate at one spot to, the albumen, or 
cotyledons. From this spot the seed imbibes its quantity of 
moisture, the root is quickly developed, and, with the help 
of the swollen cotyledons, bursts the sutures of the husk. In this 
way I have seen many hard-shelled seeds of monocotyledonous 
and dicotyledonous plants, such as Canna, Pmonia, Acacia, 
A'brus, Erythrina, Cassia, Schotm, Guilandinor, Adenanthcra, 
Bauhinm, and Caesalpinw, germinate in a short time, mostly in 
from ten to twenty days. If the seeds are old, they should, after 
cutting, be laid for a few days in lukewarm rain-water, and, 
if they have any life remaining, it will be stimulated thereby. 

Something similar also takes place with seeds which, besides 
the testa, or husk, are also enclosed in a pericarpiuni, or fruit* 
covering. They lie either in fours, at the bottom of a dry hollo>\ 
cup, as in the Labiatae and jBoragineoe ; or they are single, or 
sevA’al, surrounded ^ilh a thick fleshy cup, as in many species 
of the jSosaceoB ; or single, or in twos, covered with a dry cup, 
which, in general, ^grows into the pericarpium, as in Composite, 
Uriibelliferac, and their allied species. Lastly, in the Gramineae, 
we find them only surrounded with the pericarpium, as true 
caryopsi, which oUen grow into the husky skin of the perian- 
themum or involucellum. Many of them germinate as easily as 
’naked seeds ; and this depends, also, partly on the capacity or 
incapacity of the husk to absorb water in a natural state. We 
find them hard and stopy ,only among the jKosaceae, as JRosa, 
Prunus, Cotoneaster, A/espilus, Cratae'gus, &c., which also re- 
quire cutting if intended to germinate quickly. The remainder 
are divided, accor^ling to their formation, into two groups ; those 
possessing albumen, in whi^h the embryo lies, and those that do 
not. For, as v^e remarked that the cotyledons {^Iways imbibe 
the water first and easiest, wkereas the albumen is less hygro- 
scopic, the germinaiibn of those seeds which have none, but 
whose interior is entirely filled with the embryo and cotyledons, 
as in 'the Poraginem, Labiatse, Composita?, &c., will be more 
easily effected. 

The Gramnieae and Umbelliferoj, on the contrary, possess 
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ftlbumen : j|n the formeri the embryo lies outside of the albumen, 
on which account they easily germinate ; whereas, ^in the latter, 
the embryo is entirely surrounded by the albumen, for which 
reason, with the exception of most of the annual or biennial sorts, 
they are more difficult to vegetate. As they cannot be cut with 
advantage, it is usual to sow them late in autumn, with other 
difficult-growing sorts; so that when the universal period of* 
germination comes, in the spring, they may be sufficiently pene- 
trated with moisture. This method is very well suited for sow- 
ing on a large scale ; but as the seed often perishes during the 
winter, and the earth becomes sour, or thickly covejed with 
moss, the preferable way for valuable seeds is to sow them in the 
spring, after they have been soaked for some days previously in 
warm water. 

In this way very old seeds of Umbelliferae, in which ,the em- 
bryo seemed entirely dried up, often germinate quigkly, of which 
I give the following as an example : — In the botanic garden at 
Bonn, in the spring of 1838, four pans were sown with seed, full 
ten years old, of jFlerula tingitana jL., and only those in two of 
the pans were previously soaked. The latter sprung up all 
together in from ten to twenty days, while of those in the other 
pans, which were left for trial, only a few plants came up in one 
pan in the spring of the following year, the rest of the seed 
having all rotted. 

The process of germination transforms the nourishing matter 
contained in the seeds, such as starch (arnylum) and gluten, into 
a sugary substance. KirchhoPs experiments show that when 
starch is stirred with a little cold water, and then boiling water 
poured on and continually stirred till it forms a consistent mass, 
such as is used in book-binding; and, after some gluten (gluey 
matter of plants (Pflanzenleim) and albumen) has been added, 
the whole placed in a tolerably warm temperature for several 
days ; the mass by degrees becomes watery and cweet, and part 
of the starch is changed into gum, and part into sugar. Th^. 
same effect is produced by boiling the mass with diluted acid, 
and putting it in a temperature of from 10° to 18° R. (56® to 59® 
Fah.), with or without the influence of the open air. In the latter 
process, a mass indissoluble in water remains behind, which has 
beey named lignine, starchy woody matter (sjarkeartigen Holz- 
stoff). ]ffrom these experiments it aj>pears that it is chiefly heat, 
and.^the gluten contained in a great many seeds, jiiv’hijch cause the 
transformation of the matter in germination, which we call the 
process of assimilation. 

There are still many experiments which have been made, to 
accelerate germination open to the consideration of the practical 
gardener. Alexander von Humboldt was the first to observe 
that watering with chlorine (Chlorwasser) induced speedy ger- 
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nunittlpn, wntch proved that chlorine generates oxyenjln the light. 
The same effect has also been observed in seeds which vegetated 
entirely in the dark ; and as 5 according to the observations of 
'Gdppert, iodine and bromine (Jod und Brom), in conjunction 
with hydrogen, produce a similar effect, it appears that both 
these matters, as well as the acids frequently applied for that 
purpose, hasten the process of assimilation. It cannot be denied, 
that all these substances qf celerate germination, but to the prac- 
tical gardener they must be considered as experiments unfit for 
general practice ; for the young plants thus called into existence 
grow sipkly through the excitement, and die off, which cannot 
surprise us, as the same effect is seen when plants of cold climates 
are reared too warmly, and are not placed in* a cooler situation 
after germination. 

In the seeds of the species of Casuarina, Salvia, Collomia, and 
JLepidium, we find a remarkable formation, which deserves to be 
mentioned at the conclusion of this chapter. In the outer cells 
of the seeds of these plants there is a sort of slime, which, when 
they are kept moist, attracts the water, swells out, bursts the 
testa, and surrounds the seed as a slimy sticky mass, which ap- 
'pears to be intended to keep the seed continually moist, and to 
nourish the young plants in the first stage of their growth. 

( To he continued.") 


Art. II. Effects of the Winter^ from December 1840 to March 
1841, on ])ereniy,al Plants in the open Air. By Frederick 
Otto. Beijiin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zeitung for 1841, p. 195 J 

Axthough last winter was not generally so severe as that of 
'1837-38, its effects on vegetation here were very different, and 
caused the most melancholy desolation among our plants. The 
perennial plants suffered fhe^most, although our trees and shrubs 
were not spared. No wintfer here ever had so great an effect 
upon the perennials ; and many of them, which had formerly with- 
stood the most severe Cold, are this year completely {^estreyed. 
The cause of all this devast^ation is uiidoubtedly the absence of 
a covering of snow, as we had none whatever in the beginning of 
winter, and the frost therefor^ had no difficulty in penetrating 
the soil ; which, upon trial in different places, was found to be 
thfe cas^, as measurement proved it to be nearly 3 ft. deep. The 
soil by this means could not 43e worked, and the usual winter 
occupations were put a stojif to. In addition to this cold, a 
sharp and continued east winff set in, with a great deal of sun- 
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shine, which, if it wanted in power, {produced a dry air^ «nd 
thus the frozen stems above ground, and those of the peren- 
nials under ground, sustained still more injury, and «t last were 
completely destroyed. ^ 

The cold began about the beginning of December, and lasted, 
without being very severe, till the middle of January; but it was 
uninterrupted and dry, and without snow. At last some sno\v 
fell, which formed a covering ; but it was unfortunately too late^ 
as the greater number of the perennials had already yielded to* 
the effects of the winter, and others, again, that had withstood it, 
shared the same fate, notwithstanding the fall of snow. A thaw 
then came on, which lasted but a short time ; the snow was 
melted, but the water could not penetrate the frozen soil, and 
remained standing on the beds, when the frost again came on, 
and lasted till March, so that the beds became sheets of ice, 
which totally covered or surrounded the plants. This was fol- 
lowed by milder weather, and the ice began to give way about 
the plants ; but the frost set in again, so that the plants were 
again surrounded by ice, and many of them completely pene- 
trated by it. The effects of last winter have proved, that 18° or 
20° of Reaumur, accompanied by a sufficient covering of snow, 
is by far less injurious to vegetation than a much less degree of 
coUl without snow, particularly in a free open situation, where 
the soil is light and sandy. In the northern regions, where the 
winter regularly sets in at a fixed time, with a heavy fall of 
snow, and where the weather is steady, accompanied by a great 
degree of cold, and the thaw does not come on till spring, 
there the perennials thrive much better, and fewer of them perish 
frcgm the frost than in those parts where the weather in winter 
is variable. 

Nature often acts differently from our theories ; and it is re- 
markable, that the frost destroyed those pLyits which we had 
always considered very hardy, and which had stood our climate 
for ma|)y years, some of them, indeed, actually natives, and only* 
retained in the garden as fine specimens. Among these may be 
reckoned, more particularly, perenniqjs, which for a course of years 
had been the ornament of our gardens, but which were entirely 
swept away^ from the effects of the winter. Auriculas, also, pri- 
mul{^s, daisies, pinks, mallows, violets (even those in a wild state), 
and a grefit many similar plants, were entirely destroyed. Straw- 
berries were jiartly frozen, particularly where thQ runners, were 
not taken away in autumn. The evergreen perennials, however, 
suffered the most, such as the different species of /Saxifrage ; the 
leaves of which were so hard frozen that^hey might have been 
reduced to powder, especially where they had no covering, or 
where, the covering had been blown off by the uninterrupted east 
wind. The following plants, also, yl^re totally killed by the frost: 
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a gre^t part of the Labiates, Scrophularinas, jSoragineas, w^scle** 
pmdcfV, ConvolvuliceaB, JPolemoniacea?; the greater number of the 
species of Phlox, with their varieties; several of the Umbelliferm, 
Leguminosae, Malvuceae, Cary oph^l lea*, Cruciferm, particularly 
the evergreen species, and a great many of the North American 
Composita*, such as those of the genera A'ster^ Solidago, JEupa- 
tormm, Rudbeck/a, &c. ; and even, also, the Syngenesious natives 
of the North of Germany, such as Cirsium, Carduus, and Cen- 
tauroa, have suffered severely. Plants ^hich ha^e stood the 
winter here for fourteen years in the open air, such as Cassia 
marilardica, Maclcay^z (Bocconin) corcUita, and Phcuiu pal- 
matum, &c,, are completely killed by the frost. Among the 
bulbs, the species of iiliiim have i)rincipally suffered ; also 
/ridea?, and the Babiana plicata, in great numbers, have perished. 
It woukl occupy too much space to enumerate all the species of 
plants that Lave suffered more or less from the cold, but those I 
have mentioned are sufficient to show that exactly those have 
suffered the most which we had been in the habit of considering 
as hardy. 

On the other hand, many plants escaped the frost, which, 
in other winters that were less se\ere, had always shown them- 
selves tender, and among these many specimens which had 
been planted to replace those which had been previously killed 
by the frost, and therefore more likely to suffer. There le- 
mained uninjured, for instance, under a slight covering, different 
species of Pentsteraon, Nuttalha digitata and ??ialvtef6ha ; /ipime- 
dium i^iolaceum, Masschia/im;/, and macianthum, from Japan ; 
the different species of Japanese Funk/rt (Hemeiocallis), Iloteia 
japonica, Michauxm campanuldides and laevigata ; also many 
plants from Nepal and the Himalayan range. 

The biennials have also particularly suffered, as their tender 
roots could not v ithstand the cold ; and among these the Cru- 
eiferae and many others have perished, which had stood the 
'cold of harder winters. As far as we are informed, tha winter 
corn has particularly suffered in many places, and particularly 
about the banks of the Oder. 

Among the trees and shrubs, the Leguminosa* have suffered 
the most; such as Genista, Cytisus, Adenocarpus, Coronilla, 
C6rcis, &c. ; also the /tosaceae, such as i26sa, i{ubus^ ^mygda- 
lus, Cerasus, Cratae'gus, Photinia, Cotoneaster, Pyrus, and Cy- 
donia ; while, «on the contrary, the different species of 5pirm"a 
from Nepal, such as 5. vaccimJolia and bella, remained uninjured 
even to the very points of the shoots. Plants of Calycanthus, of 
tlrirty years of age, were completely killed ; the like of which 
never occurred before. Poeon^a Mo{itav also perished. 

In many private gardens where shrubs, and particularly roses, 
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had been buned to protect them frogi the cold, thfy perished 
because the place dug had not been deep enough. 

Plants in greenhouses, on the contrary, stood extremely well, 
on account of the clear and frosty weather. The plants, also, in 
hot-frames, which are not kept covered longer than two months, 
were fresh and healthy ; most of them were evergreen shrubs, 
and plants which partly belonged to the frigidarium and partly 
to the tepidarium. 


Art. III. Importance to Gardeners of a Knouoledge of the Method 
of analysing Soils. By Petek Mackenzie. 

The method of analysing soils should form a part of the ac- 
quirements of every gardener, and yet how few there are that 
can tell what are the component parts of the soiP from which 
they earn their daily bread ; judging from their writings, they 
appear to be better acquainted with synthesis than analysis. 

Almost every gardener has his own composition for growing 
his favourite flowers and vegetables. Take, for instance, the 
carnation. One man recommends rotten horse-dung, loamy 
earth, and coarse sea-sand, in certain proportions ; another will 
substitute cow-dung for horse-dung; a third will add newly 
slaked lime; a fourth recommends unburnt sulphate of lime, 
finely ground; and a fifth considers burnt turf ashes an ex- 
cellent ingredient for mixing with carnation composition. The 
most of them hgree in recommending loamy earth as part of 
their compost : but loam is a very indefinite term ; sometimes 
ch^ may predominate in one place and sand in another. It is 
also known to those who have analysed ^oils, that the oxide of 
iron is not always found in equal quantities ; and there may at 
one time be the peroxide of iron, and at anodier time the’prot- 
oxide of iron. Yet, with all these differences, and more that 
might be named, it still goes by the name of loamy earth. How- 
ever well some of these composts may do in one part of the 
country, it is as well known that they# are often condemned in 
another district. If both loams h&d been analysed, perhaps 
some ingredient would be found in the one which the other did 
not posse^, that might b^ the cause of the faikire so often com- 
plained of. 

If^gardeness were able lO discover by analysis •the* component 
parts of the soil, it would enable them, perhaps, to work with a 
greater degree of certainty than they can possibly do at present, 
with their empirical knowledge in that department of gardening. 

* [In this operation the plants are not taken up by the roots, but a hole is 
dug, and the plant is bent down in it, and then covered up.] 



The druggist may be a yery useful man in his Ofvn way, and 
may be well acquainted with the pharmacopceias of London and 
Edinburgh ; but many will not trust their bodies in his hands 
whei-e medical aid is required : it is generally from the pre- 
scription of the physician that be compounds his medicine; and 
although be may have an abundance of Emplastra, Pilulm, Pul- 
veres, Tincturee, and Trochisci, yet even these are often made 
by order of men who hatve made, or ought to have made, the 
Materia Medica their study ; who can tell whether a narcotic 
drug will act as a stimulant or not; or whether ipecacuanha is 
an emetic ; or if ^rum maculatum will increase the secretion of 
saliva. Now, as gardeners have to act, in the .case of plants, both 
as physicians and pharmacopolists, they certainly should en- 
deavour to become acquainted with the ingredients of the soil, 
and what effect these may have upon vegetation. Besides the 
water of absorption, there are often found in the soil stones and 
gravel, undecomposed vegetable fibre, carbonate of lime, car- 
bonate of magnesia, silica, alumina, oxide of iron, salt, sulphate 
of lime, copper, &c. Some of these ingredients appear to be 
mechanically mixed, others to be chemically combined; and no 
doubt particles of matter in both slates will exert an influence 
upon the growth of vegetables that may either be beneficial or 
pernicious. It is, therefore, the gardener’s interest to become 
acquainted with the good, and be able to detect the evil, pro- 
perties that may exist in the soil. 

West Plean^ Sept, 4. 1841. 


Art. IV. 0?i the "Use of the Species of Pisanff (MUscl paradisidca) 
and the Banana (MUssl sapientum). By Edward Otto. 

(Translate^ from the Oarten Zeitung for 1841, p. ]85,) 

Two species of Musor, with their numerous varieties, constitute 
*^the chief articles of food of tlie natives and slaves on the Island 
of Cuba ; and it is also somewhat the case in South America, 
but has not long been so common there. Two species are dis- 
tinguished in both countries ; — 

1. Musa paradisiaca L, Pisang; Platano, Spanish; Plan- 
tain, English, ^ ^ 

2. Musa sapientum L, ,Banane ; Chmbure, Spanish ; Banana, 

English, r 

1. Mitsvi paradisiaca, — This came originally from India, and 
is also said to be indigenous to the Brazils, as I found it in 
shvera), parts of Venezuela, where it was not likely it could have 
been planted. 1 met with it in places which bore no traces of 
an old plantation, and where no vestiges of the settlement of 
hutnan beings could be seen. It may, indeed, have been culti- 
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vated 'a hundred years ago by the Indians, whose custom it is to 
leave their places of abode after the lapse of a few years, if they 
find that the cultivated soil begins to yield but little increase. 
A hut constructed of the fronds and branches of palms, and a 
small spot of cultivated land in a wild luxuriant neighbourhood, 
so soon show the effects of time, that, even in the course of a 
few years, no traces of either are visible, except, perhaps, a few 
plants that have been cultivated there jfiay continue to grow. I 
saw but few, and none that bore any signs of blossom or 
fruit. 

Musa paradisiaca is the species that is most cultivated and 
most used. It grows to the height of 12, 15, or even 20 feet, 
according to the soil and situation. The stem is 1 ft. to ft. 
in diameter, of a light yellow green with dark brown spots, 
and the petiole of the leaf is of the same colour. Tile fruit 
1 ft. to J 6 in. long, and 2 or 3 Inches broad. Its caiter cover- 
ing, when ripe, is of a deep yellow, and, when too much so, has 
dark brown spots. The fleshy part is also of a dark yellow 
colour. The fruit is used in various ways, and, as I have 
already said, is the most cultivated. It is a substitute for bread 
for the slaves, and poor white people, in almost all the West 
Indian Islands, who have neither the means nor the wish to 
prepare bread from the maize (arepas). A slave can have from 
six to eight fully grown unripe fruits, from the largest and best 
plants, which he can prepare in any way he pleases; and an 
idea may easily be formed of the number of pisangs that are 
cultivated, so as to supply from 400 to 500 negroes on an 
average with five pisangs, large or small, daily, not to mention 
the* amazing quantity that is conveyed to market in the different 
towns. As far as I have observed on m/ journey, this fruit is 
more eaten on the islands than in South America, where the 
cassava is used instead, the vrell known bread made from the 
roots of the Jatropha Mdnihot. 

This species of Musa is but little eaten when raw or fully* 
ripe ; partly on account of economy, and partly from the taste 
being not quite so agreeable as that of other varieties. It is, 
however, eaten when well covered widi sugar or syrup. When 
half-ripe, the outer covering is removed, the fruit pressed flat, 
and toasted or fried in fat; and it is also cut in {hin slices, either 
horizontally or longitudinally, and prepared in the same manner; 
in bodi of whiph ways it has a most agreeable taste. * When the 
fruit is fully grown, and begins to change colour, it is roasted on 
coals, without removing the outer covering ; and in this state it 
is used as a substitute for bread. It is floivy and dry, and very 
much resembles potatoes in taste, particularly when eaten with 
fresh butter, very rarely to be met with in those countries* 
When unripe, half or fully grown, it is boiled in meat soup. 
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with ifiegetables} as we do^carrots and turnipsi &c. ^he flesh of 
the fruit remains pretty firm, but has a good taste, and gives the 
soup a greyish colour. 

TJiere are a great many varieties of this species which I have 
particularly examined. 

a. Mi)sa paradisiaca var. dominica* Dominigiw, — Intro- 
duced from the Island of St Domingo. A platane, or pisnng, 
with a stem 10 ft. in height, and frequently higher; and spotted 
with black and brownish-red spots, and the petiole of the leaf 
the same. The fruit is small, never more than half a foot long, 
and 1 in. thick ; the outer covering of a pale yellow colour, and 
the flesh darker, always a little tough, but of a very good and 
aromatic taste, and quite uninjurious when eaten. This species 
is usually eaten when ripe, and only when the other species 
cannot* be obtained. They boil or fry it in the same manner; 
and, as the fruit is smaller, it is more rarely to be met with, and 
not so much cultivated. 

b. Mitso. 'paradisiaca var. — Another variety, called topocho 
by the Indians, and not very different from the foregoing. 
The stem, however, is smaller, 6 or 7 feet in height, and the 
leaves are of a deeper red, and ash grey-coloured underneath. 
The fruit resembles the former exactly in size and taste, and 
is borne in much the same quantity. 

2. Mussi sapientum, Banane ; —This species is 

very different from the first mentioned, and is much less culti- 
vated, as its fruit is generally eaten ripe, or in a raw slate, ami 
more on account of its agreeable flavour than as an article of 
food. In some parts of South America, however, I found it 
very much culti^^ated, and it was the favourite fruit of the 
Indians ; and, when there is a scarcity of pisang, this species 
of Musa supplies its place. The stem is 10 or 12 feet in 
height, and is gr^n, marked with red. The fruit is small, being 
only 3 in. long, and 2 in. broad. Some of the varieties are 
''^uch smaller, and of an oval form ; but the flavour of these 
is considered the best. The flesh and outward covering is of a 
pale yellow. This species,, is generally eaten, when ripe, in an 
uncooked state ; but it is sometimes eaten with sugar, like pisang. 
The soup in which it is boiled assumes a brownish violet colour. 

There are several varieties of this species, such as — 

MiisB. sapienium colorada {rosea). . Bed Banana. — This is 
/g;;jdoubted!y one of the prettiest musas. The^ stem is* from 

1. 15 ft. in height, then leaves long and slender, and the 

is also stf ^^^'d petiole of the leaf of a reddish brown* 

s&veral>parts \ *ind 2 or 3 inches thick, rounded at the 

been planted, ^lyaj’d covering is reddish brown ; the flesh a pale 
an old plantation, and aromatic. It is only eaten when 

human beuigs coullP®^®^ state. 
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Another,' with somewhat reddish leaves, and the fruij also 
reddish, very much resembles the former, but is very seldom 
met with. 1 consider it to be Musa sapientum rubra. 

The pisang and the bananas, when cooked, are quite uninju- 
rious ; but, when raw, they are not very wholesome ; and this is 
particularly the case with the bananas. They arc extremely 
cold on the stomach, and difficult to digest. It is very dangerous 
to drink even water after eating them, and spirituous liquors are 
much more so, as the most alarming consequences may be ex* 
pected to follow. The pisang is very nourishing, but has the 
tendency of enlarging the stomach, particularly with chilijren. 

The cultivation of the Musa in tropical countries is very 
simple, and almost without any rule whatever. It is planted, 
when (juite young, in coffee plantations, and generally between 
the coffee plants, to which they form a shade; and they are 
planted from 15 ft. to 20 ft. apart. After the fruit has been 
gathered, the stem is cut down, and permitted to lie among the 
coffee plants, where it soon decays, and serves as an article of 
manure. It is propagated with ease and rapidity by shoots from 
the root. A coffee plantation, when deserted altogether or ne- 
glected, soon becomes transformed into an impenetrable pisang 
forest, as the latter in due time chokes up the little coffee trees, 
which soon begin to look ill and die. The Musa requires a 
light but nourishing soil, and one that is rather moist than dry, 
and very much exposed to the sun. Its size and strength de- 
pend entirely on tliese circumstances. A plantation of pisang 
has never a vei*y inviting appearance, as the greater number of 
the leaves are generally very much torn by the winds, and hang 
down on the stems either in a half-green or withered state. The 
above-named varieties bear plentifully, and each stem forms a 
spike which produces from 60 to 400 or more fruits. They may 
be cut off wlien not perfectly ripened, and hung up, when *they 
generally come to maturity all at once. Wfien I was in th€ 
valley of Aragua, in Venezuela, I saw a very remarkable oc- 
currence in the coffee plantation of Palmar : a stem of a Miisa 
paradisiaca had a large spike of fru^t, the upper part of which 
was M. paradisiaca, and the lower 4 iart M. sapientum. The 
lowest blossoms were probably fructified by insects conveying to 
them the pollen of M. sapientum. Varieties between these two, 
with respelSt to the fruit, ace not known, and I iiave never found 
fully formed seed in any. 

Besides the " stem of the Musa ])eing used as an article of 
manure, the leaves are also in great re(]uest as a covering for 
huts, and as an umbrella for the coffee when it is being dried, 
and for packing all kinds of objects. The ^eaves are very much 
used as a cooling remedy for wounds and swellings from burns 
or irritation, and they are, therefore, laid under the saddle on 
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horseg and beasts of burthen. Pork, onions, Spanish pepper, 
and^ similar spices, when mixed together, and surrounded with 
paste, are packed in these leaves, and called Agapa. 

, filamentaceous spiral tissue of the stem is of a light 

material, which easily catches fire, and is therefore used as 
tinder. The juice of the Musa has the very inconvenient pro- 
perty of producing brown spots on any white stuff on which it 
may happen to come, and nothing has yet been found that will 
discharge it. 


Art, V. A netu System of heating Plant Structures. By 
Alexander Forsyth. 

Herehtith I send you a section {fg. 52.) illustrative of a 
new system of heating garden structures, generating “ bottom^ 

heat^^ and ** top’-heatf moist 
or dry, without pipes or flues, 
dung, hot water or steam, tan, 
or any other fermentirrg mate- 
rial, by the agency of fire only, 
in its cheapest and simplest form ; 
that is, an open ingle in a kil- 
logie. By this contrivance, the 
labourer, with axe and spade 
only, may erect a hotbed for a 
three-light cucumber frame in a 
siimmer^s evening, without wast- 
ing a penny-worth of materials, 
not even an iron nail of a 
rick ; for the worfden sleepers 

Section qf Hotbed on Forstfth^s System, marked d, bciug of WOrtlllcSS 

undressed timbef, will be all the better for six months hard 
^drying before they are cut up for fuel, consequently this cannot 
be called waste, fis the fuel on the hearth, being weeds, turves, 
roots, coals, cinder, &c. &c.; c is the radiator, of old iron hoops, 
platted like a sieve, for the obvious purpose of dispersing and 
regulating the heat as it ascends to the bed ; it is about a 
square yard in size, and hangs immediately over the ingle ; 
the wooden sletpers, with, the flooring of rough iiticks laid 
across them. One layer of turf and one of sand complete the 
whole bed, ready for the hill (a), in which the ♦cucumbers* or 
melons are to be sown, e, the rafters and lights : the walls are 
of turves, to save the expense of the three-light frame or box. 
^ is tte drain for thd^ smoke, regulated in its draught by a stone 
on the top of the turf chimney; 5 5, the original ground level. 
From gg to 5 5 is 10 ft., g to g about 6 ft. Whoever wants any 
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ifiore explanation may be referred to. the nearest^ nmlt-Wlri or 
corn-kiln, which is perhaps the oldest and most efficient hotbed 
that is to be found. 

The train of ideas that led me to adopt, or rather to press,, this 
system into our service, with the plans for its erection, and the ex- 
periments showing its capabilities, will be laid before the public in 
due time, to show that radiant caloric, when aided in its dispersion 
by capillary attraction and water, is a pj^vverful agent well adapted 
to nurse, force, or rear any plant usually grown in English 
gardens. The accompanying figure will give the labourer a 
sufficient idea of a cucumber or melon pit; I i^iall therefore 
sup|)ose it constructed of turf and worthless timber, with spade 
and axe only ; and as he only wants lights glazed with fragment 
glass, (which must be very cheap, since it can be bought in boxes, 
cut to 4 in. by 3 in., at three-pence per square foot,) and the walls of 
the bed being turf or earth puddled, he will only want a wall-plate 
and rafters of dressed wood besides the lights, and may thus in 
one or two evenings erect a three-light hotbed, where he may grow 
plants, force fruits and vegetables, and propagate florist’s flowers 
and others extensively. In short, there is no saying to what 
extent gardening may be carried after this manner ; since all 
pipes, flues, masonry, &c., are done away with, and cheap rough 
materials substituted, of which stone, where it abounds, will be 
found the best adapted and the most durable, with which the 
humble amateur will cheerfully grapple at all spare times, till he 
attain the object that has hitherto been beyond his reach. 

Fuel is now the only consideration ; but it may be observed 
that the killogie will contain a stock of fuel and dry it for its own 
consumption, and also for the family, if necessary, as the space 
under the bed will be considerable, and mhy be adapted to fuel- 
drying. The coarsest fuel, that could not be admitted into any 
human dwelling, will answer for the hotbed, st^h as the dung of 
cattle collected off the roads, the grassy turves by the road side, 
black soil, sawdust, tanner’s bark; but I need not enumerate, for I 
know that where it is industriously looked after, and with a good 
will, it will not long be wanting, especially in thinly populatecl 
districts, as long as mineral fuel can fie found in the earth,* and 
combustible substances on its surflice. 

I QOuldj)oint out hundreds of situations in Saotland, England, 
and Wales, where cottagts might rise and be surrounded by 
gardens, in the hills and moors within a day’s march of large 
towns, where the produce would me^t a lively market ; a donkey’s 
panniers loaded once a week with forced potatoes produced 
in this way and without glass (only reed c^^vers or the like oveV 
the beds), from Christmas to Whitsunday, would realise no 
mean sum, and benefit the buyer as well as the seller, in such 

1841.— X. 3(1 Ser, kk 
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townsift as Bristol, Birmingham, or Manchester, whcjre no such 
thing is to be had at a price within reach of the middle 
and lower classes before midsummer. Ah ! my dear Sir, if 
this ^kingdom were but well farmed, there would be food and 
labour for all the people ; but, if it were gardened, there could 
not be found hands enough to cultivate its riches, without 
recalling our emigrants or otherwise increasing the population, 
to subdue the earth that hath run wild for ages, from sloth and 
a sort of monkey-like mimickry, that induces one man to sow a 
spot and a sort of grain merely because others do the same ; 
and, where he cannot get things to grow like other people’s, 
he does not attempt to surmount the barrier by the ladder of his 
own contrivance, and, with the materials that may abound in the 
locality, use his best endeavours to equal or surpass his more 
favoured rivals. 

I do not claim the honour of inventing this system of heating, 
for I learned it from an old farmer who dried oats on a kiln (or 
hotbed) constructed of sticks and stone in the end of his barn, 
with an ingle of peats. This was the first and the last straw-kiln 
I ever saw ; and though extremely ill suited as a kiln, from the risk 
of fire, and the tedious and laborious processes to be gone 
through, it would have made an excellent hotbed, and on such, 
as near as circumstances would permit, I reared my tender 
annuals here this season, and showed them to several practical 
men, with a red fire just under them, I, therefore, claim the 
honour of being the first in England, as far as I am aware, that 
ever raised the heat for a hotbed used in 'horticulture right over 
an open fire ; and lest it be thought a novelty, let me record, 
for the honour of-Scotland, that I learned it from an old veteran 
of nearly one hundred years’ standing, who related in his own 
barn, and by the light of the ingle ee, his youthful employments, 
and among others^ and with a rancour that cooled only with his 
dust, how he bore arms at Culloden in 1 745, 

In conclusion, therefore, I would hint to all whom it may con- 
cern — if you cannot find muck to make a stinking hotbed on 
the ground, you perhaps, like me, may succeed in making a 
sweeter and better, ay, and ten times cheaper, on the Jirst 
Jtoor. 

Alton Towers^^July 13. T841. 

P.S. The soot that may impregnate the supeijjlncumbetit soil 
will act as a manure if propevly managed ; and though there may 
be a burning heat in the bed, no woodlouse will ever enter such a 
chamber of smoke, rvor, indeed, any other creature that breathes 
the breath of life choose it for an abode, or even endure its atmo- 
sphere for a night. No more talk of melon plants running all to 
leaf, and not fruiting by getting down in the dung of the bed helcm : 
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the landmark is set ; thus far and no tarther dare root oftnelon 
or foot of woodlouse come, tlierefore two of the greatest plagues 
are stayed. 


Art. VI. The Landscape-Gardening F. L. von Schell of Munich. 

Translated from the German for the “ Gardener’s Magazine.’' 

(Continued from p. 4|15.) 

III. On the Architectural Edifices which are suitable for a Garden. 

). Though every garden ought to be so constituted asdo pro- 
duce a pleasing and even an msthetical effect, alfogether inde- 
pendently of any aid from architecture, yet it cannot be denied 
that architectural ornaments, judiciously applied, add greatly 
to the effect of any garden, and even assist in giving k a dis- 
tinctive character, as such objects are of rare occurrence in the 
general landscape. In adapting buildings to a garden, great 
taste and judgment are, however, required, in order that the 
buildings should neither be too large nor too small, in proportion 
to the extent of ground which they are required to decorate. 
Great care should also be taken not to make tJie buildings too 
numerous, this being a fault which has been frequently fallen 
into in celebrated places ; as, for example, at Stowe in England, 
and at Schwetzingen in the Palatinate of the Rhine : though in 
the latter case the fault is almost excused, on account of its ex- 
tremely beautiful temple and other buildings* in the noblest style 
of architecture, which far excel those of every other garden in 
Europe. The monuments, also, of antiquity cannot be dispensed 
with ; as each, with its surrounding plantation, forms a pic- 
turesque scene of itself, 

2. Among the architectural edifices the most suitable for a 
garden, the temples of the Greeks and Romanis, in which "they 
offered their sacrifices to their gods, in all the pomp and 
magnificence of the Pagan religion, should certainly find a 
place. The most beautiful forms and proportions are seen in 
these temples, and it is only in these tjuit the columns of the 
different orders are seen in all their ihagnitude and beauty/ It 
is only in temples that the eye can repose on these orders with 
delight, because then no other object is combined with them to 
diminish their size, or to Weaken thei|i beautilul proportions, and 
thereby to intQjrrupt the enjoyment the mind is capable of feeling 
from their contemplation. The nvost perfect of these temples 
is only finished by being surmounted by a dome; and this, and 
the beautiful entablature of the Greeks, ha’ye been handed dowh 
to us from remote antiquity, as the forms most worthy of imita- 
tion. But as the temples of the ancients were very different in 
their forms and character, as well as in their proportions and 

K K 2 
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arrang 2 ments, the landscape-gardener should be wel’ acquainted 
with them all. 

Vitruvius, the father of ancient architecture, informs us, that 
the ancients had fourteen different kinds of character in their 
temples ; and as these have been represented by Daniel Bar- 
baro, by plans and drawings, in his translation of the work of 
Vitruvius, I will subjoin a few of the most particular of them 
here. < 

(1.) The temple which had neither pillars nor pilasters. The 
proportions of this temple allowed eight parts for the length, 
four foi the bjreadth, and five for the height. The portico was 
divided into three parts. „ 

(2.) The temple in A7iiis had eight corner pilasters, w'ith two 
projecting pillars in the centre {Vorsiehend)^ supporting an en- 
tablature. 

(8.) A second kind of temple in the pillars of which did 

not project, but were in a straight line between the pilasters. 
The space between these pillars was four times the diameter of a 
pillar, and was called Areoshjlos. 

(4.) The temple called Pfdstylos^ had four pillars on the front, 
and two pilasters behind the two corner pillars. The distance 
between the pillars w'as called Diastylos, and it w^as three times 
the diameter of a pillar. 

(5.) Amphiprdstylos was a name given to a temple which had 
four pillars on the back and front. 

(6.) The temple ijalled Pniptcros had six pillars on the back 
and front, but had thirteen pillars besides these (counting the 
corner pillars), and a portico at the side. The distance of these 
pillars from the wall was the same as that between each pillar ; 
and this width was called Eusfylosy and was diameters of a 
pillar. 

(7.) The temple called Dipicros was ornamented by eight pillars 
on both pediments, and had a portico with a double row of 
pillars, fifteen in each row, on the long outward side of the temple. 
The distance between the pillars was called Systylos ; that is, two 
diameters of a pillar. ' 

(8.) That called Pseudodiptcros had, like the former temple, 
eight pillars on both pediments; but the portico only consisted of 
one row of fifteen pillars, and the pillars were distant from the 
wall twice the width of the* distance between each pillar and the 
diameter of a pillar. 

(9.) Hypeothros was a temjfde that had ten pillars on the fore 
and back pediments, and which had two rows of pillars on the 
long ' outer side, whith formed the portico. The distance be- 
tween the pillars was called Pycnostylosy viz. diameter. 

(10.) That called Pseudopenpterosy had, like the Peripterosy 
six pillars on both pediments, but no portico ; that is, no pillars 
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on the side standing free from the wallsj but they rather formed 
part of it. 

(11.) The round temples were of two kinds. The first was 
called Monoptcros^ because these temples had no walls, but, had 
free standing pillars, with spaces between, which could be seen 
through. 

(12.) The second kind of this temple as called Pmpteros^ with 
eighteen or twenty pillars standing on a stylobate (as is the case 
in the temples of V’^esta at Tivoli and liome), which is the third 
part of the height of the pillar counting the shaft and the 
chapiter, in a circle all round the temple, and which has ^he fifth 
part of the whole temple from the outer wall of th€ cella in pro- 
jection. The interior diameter of the cella was the same as the 
height of the pillars, reckoning the shaft and chapiter. 

4. Vitruvius also distinguishes the five kinds of distances be- 
tween the columns in the following manner : — 

(1.) EustploSi or beautiful-pillared, with 2^ diameters of a 
pillars. 

(2.) Systylos had two similar diameters between. 

(3.) Pycnostylos^ near pillared, 1 J diameter of a pillar. 

(4.) Diastyios^ 3 diameters. 

(5.) Areostylos^ wide-pillared, or 4 diameters of a pillar be- 
tween. 

Some of these spaces are two narrow, and others too wide ; 
but, in applying them, we are not bound to abide by them. 

I have only given those rules which Vitruvius prescribed for 
the temples, to show the beginner in the art of gardening that it 
is not so easy to plan and erect suitable architectural structures 
in a garden ; and that, before doing so, he ought to be well ac- 
quainted with the relative proportions of buildings in this elevated 
style; and to show him that, without studying the beautiful clas- 
sical works of antiquity, he cannot give a faithful imitatfon of 
them in his garden. lie can learn more on the subject. by 
studying the works of Palladio, Durand [Recucil des Edifices anz 
ciennes et modernes^ Digodetz {Antiques deliomc\ Clerissian, Wil- 
kens, Revett, Stuart, Le Roy, &c. , 

5. The architectural orders given to the temples that.w'ere 
dedicated to the different gods were not the work of chance. On 
the ^contrary, attention was often paid by the ancients, in the 
constructfbn of each temple, to the properties *and achievements 
ascribed to the god to whom it was to be dedicated. Round 
temples were generally built to Apollo, Jupiter, Bacchus, Fauna, 
Vesta, &c. The Ionic order was given to the first four, and the 
Corinthian order to the others. In the other temples, the purest 
Doric order was given to Minerva, Mars, and Hercules; the 
Corinthian to Flora, Venus, and the Muses; and the Ionic to 
Juno, Diana, and Bacchus. 
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6. 'phe following are fhe principal kinds of ten^ples in the 
Greek and Roman styles of architecture : — 

(!•) The Propyleea at Athens, which had six Doric pillars, 
supporting a pediment 

(k) The temple of Minerva at Athens, which had eight 
Doric columns, supporting a pediment, and, according to Vitru- 
vius, belongs to Dipteros. 

(3.) The temple of Tjieseus at Athens was Peripteros^ and 
had six Doric pillars in the front 

(4'.) The Portico at Athens w^as likewise Doric, and had four 
pillars, Prostylos. 

(5.) The temple of Apollo at Miletus had fen Ionic pillars in 
front 

(6.) The temple of Bacchus at Teos had eight pillars, and 
was Dipteros. 

(7.) The .temples of the sun at Balbec and Palmyra were of 
the Corinthian order. 

(8.) The temple of Jupiter Olympus at Athens had eight 
Corinthian pillars, supporting a pediment, and was Dipteros. 

(9.) The Pantheon of Adrian at Athens was also of the Co- 
rinthian order, and had ten pillars in front. It was Hypeethros. 

(10.) The temple of Castor and Pollux, at Naples, had six 
pillars of the Corinthian order in front, but without a portico, 
and therefore was Pseudoperipln^os. 

(11.) The temple of Isis at Pompeii had four pillars in front. 

(12.) The temple of Concord at Agrigentum, in Sicily, had 
six short Grecian pHlars, placed according to the Doric order, 
and was Peripteros. 

(13.) At Paestijm the Greek proportions were also in the 
Doric order ; viz. short pillars in front, and nearly five diameters in 
height. 

(14.) The temple of Fortune in Rome (Fortuna virilis) had 
four pillars of the Ionic order, and was Prostylos. 

K (15.) The temple of Antoninus and Faustus was of the Co- 
rinthian order, and had six pillars, supporting a pediment. 

(16.) The temple of CJoncord had six Ionic pillars, with a pe- 
diment, and was composed of a mixed style. This temple was 
either Prostyles or PseudopeApteros. 

(17.) The temple of Jupiter Stator had eight Corinthian 
pillars, and was l)iptcros. 

(18.) The temple of Jupiter Tonans had also eight pill&rs of 
the Corinthian order, with a pediment, and was Dipteros. 

(19.) The temple of Nero had twelve Corinthian pillars, sup- 
porting a pediment. , 

(20.) The temple of Mars was Corinthian, and Dipteros. 

(21.) The portico of Septimus Severus was also Corinthian, 
and had four pillars, and two corner pilasters. 
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(22.) The temple of Neptune liaj^ eight Corinthian j)illais, 
with a pediment. 

(23.) The Corinthian temple at Nismes (Maison carr6e) had 
six pillars, and was Pseudopet tpteros. 

(24.) The temple of Bacchus was of a round form. 

(25.) The temple of Fauna, and 

(26.) The temple of Vesta at Rome and Tivoli, the former of* 
which, as has been already mentioned| had twenty, and the latter 
eighteen Corinthian pillars, which surroiiiuled an enclosed cella^ 
were also of a round form, and were Part pt eras, 

(27.) The celebrated Ionic temple of Diana at Ephesus de- 
serves to be mentioned, as, according to Pliny, th€ whole popu- 
lation of the country was 200 years engaged in building it; it 
was 425 ft. in breadth, and was ornamented with 127 pillars. 

7. After the Greek and Roman styles of architecture comes 
next the Gothic; and, although it is far inferior to4he former in 
systematic and regular proportions, it presents the most striking 
and peculiar forms, beauty, and effects. 

The Grecian style of architecture has a character of strength 
and resistance, from its proportions, and that of the Romans has 
its arches supported by colossal pillar^s ; while the Gothic has 
often slender pillars of only 2 or 3 feet in diameter, and yet 60 or 
80 feet in height, supporting their arches high in the air, which 
their spires, in spite of the storms of centuries, seem to pierce 
through like spears. This Gothic style of architecture seems 
particularly adapted for buildings for Christian worship, and it 
should, therefore, be adopted for chapels in gentlemen's parks. 

I must, however, warn the young landscape-gardener from em- 
ploying the singular and tasteless style of Chinese architecture, 
which ought hardly ever to be imitated, end, indeed, is better to 
be omitted altogether. I'lie Arabian or Indian style of archi-^. 
tecture is much more worthy of imitation. (S^e Daniel^ Lungles^ 
Niebuhr^ &c.) 


IV. The Sitmtion of Tcmjtles in Pleasure-Grounds, 

• • 

1. The spot selected for a temple should be considered a 
matter of importance; and where the situation will permit, the 
practice ^f the aucients should be adopted, o|’ erecting temples 
facing the east. 

2. When a temple is erec ed to the bcautiftil, ‘tender, and 
lovely Cupid, Psyche, or Venus, it ought not to be situated in a 
gloomy thicket, or in any place that is dull and uninviting. It 
ought to be in the most cheerful and lively situation of the 
garden, where Nature appears in her most attractive charms, 
decorated with flowers and flowering shrubs ; and where gently 
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murmi^ring brooks seem to invite the feathered choir to assbt 
with their song in enlivening the consecrated spot 

3. The temples of Jupiter and Apollo should stand on gently 
'elevated situations, and the plantations around them should con- 
sist of slender-growing trees that have a light and cheerful cha- 
racter. A stream, like that of Hippocrene, should have its 
source near the temple of Apollo, and around it should be a 
grove dedicated to the Abuses, and interspersed with flowering 
shrubs. 

4. The favourite abode of Diana was near the woods, and her 
most fa;rourite occupation was hunting. A temple dedicated 
to Diana shohld therefore be in a wood, as, such a situation 
would be the most suitable for this goddess. 

5. Minerva is of great consideration in the arts and sciences. 
A tempie should therefore be dedicated to her in a most im- 
portant situation, but the style of building should not be of a 
dull melancholy character. 

6. Temples dedicated to Neptune, Amphitrite, Galatea, 
Thetis, or the Nereides, should be situated on islands, or on the 
banks of lakes, ponds, or streams. 

7. Mercury, the god of eloquence and commerce, the recon- 
ciler of disputes, should have a temple dedicated to him on a 
carriage road, or in the interior of a wood, near a dark-shaded 
river, which may be supposed to be the Styx, and where he is 
to appear as the attendant of the departed in Elysium. 

8. The temple of Vesta should be on a j)iece of water, or on a 
river in a sacred grove, such as the temple of Vesta at Rome, 
which is situated on the banks of the Tiber. 

9. The temple ,of Bacchus should be on a hill overlooking 
vineyards ; and the teMiple of Ceres, where a fine view can be 
obtained of the neighbouring fields of corn. 

10. * Temples dedicated to Hercules and Vulcan should stand 
in situations where Nature displays herself powerful, and in bold 
forms and masses, where piles of rocks have formed terrific 
caves, and where ancient oaks are seen in abysses and on steep 
declivities, as emblems of ponwer and strength. 

V. On the different Kinds of TreeSj Shnihs^ and Floivers^ which were particu* 

larly dedicated to the different Gods and Goddesses, and which shovfd surround 

their respective Temples, as Part of their AUrituics, 

• c 

The British oak (Quercus uR^bur) and the common beech (i^as;us 
sylvatica) were sacred to Jupiter ; they were also dedicated to 
Ceres, Vesta, Rhea, Bacchus, and Sylvanus. The chaplet of 
oak wali the symbol of victory, and the oak tree itself the symbol 
of power. The civic crown of the Romans was composed of 
oak leaves, and poets and artists were honoured with wreaths of 
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oak leaves. Oak groves were the fi^st temples in whiqh the 
Germans, and also the British druids, performed religious cere- 
monies. The palm tree (Phoe'nix dactylifera) was afeo the symbol 
of victory and peace, and sacred to wedded love, Apollo, •and 
the Muses. 

The sweet bay (iaurus nubilis), which ornamented the brow 
of the conqueror, was also sacred to Apollo, as Daphne was 
transformed, when flying from that gpd, into a bay tree ; and 
the pythoness, or priestess of the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, 
decorated herself with a wreath of bay leaves, when she appeared 
on the tripod. A similar wreath was the ornament^f the^Muses. 
-®sculapius and riygeia, ‘the goddess of health, were also crowned 
with a wreath of bay. 

The myrtle (Myrtus communis) was dedicated to Venus, Ceres, 
the Graces, and other divinities. 

The Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris) was the symbol of the re- 
turning and inexhaustible productive power of the earth, and, 
therefore, dedicated to Cybele, and also to Rhea. The cones 
of this tree were offered in sacrifice to them. 

The silver fir(Picea excelsa), and the larch (tarix europae'a), 
were dedicated also to Vulcan, Neptune, Faunus, and Pan ; to 
the latter the rush was also dedicated. 

The cones of the pines and firs ornamented the ends of the 
rod, or thyrsus, of the bacchanals in the train of Bacchus, at 
the festivals of that god. 

The cypress (Cupressus sempervirens), also, was planted on 
graves ; and it was under it that Orj)heus lamented the death 
of Eurydice. It was on the elm that Diana first tried her 
arrow; and it, with the dark alder glutinosa), was 

dedicated to the Eumenides, or Furies. * The three Heliades, 
or daughters of the sun, Lampetia, Phaethusa, and -®gle, who- 
wept for their brother Phaethon, who was killed by the liglitning 
of Jupiter, were changed into poplars; and as this tree, like the 
cypress, is of a pyramidal form, and stands our climate quiti 
well, whereas the other does not, it should be planted on graves 
or among monuments. This tree was, also dedicated to Her- 
cules and Mercury. The mountain ash (PyTus aucupclria^ was 
aUo planted on graves by the ancients, because it was considered 
famous f^r sanctity. When this tree is seeq growing in the 
clefts of rocks, or hanging in a slant^g direction over venerable 
ruins**, it prodi^ces a fine romantic effect. 

The weeping willow (SiUix babyWnica) is particularly adapted 
for tombs. This tree, on account of its almost perpendicularly 
drooping branches, has a peculiar character of melancholy ; anrf, 
among all trees, is therefore, perhaps, almost the only one 
which the most touchingly expresses the pain of temporary 
separation, as it has not the gloomy melancholy character of the 
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cypress or the yew, and ij is therefore often a pleasrnt object in 
gardens, and particularly adapted for murmuring streams. 

Tlie weeping birch (/ietula alba pendula), and the deciduous 
^'cypress ( Jiixodium distichum), have somewhat of the same cha- 
racter of melancholy and sorrow, as their branches hang down 
like those of the weeping willow. They should, therefore, be ap- 
plied in the same manner* 

The cedar of Lebanon^(Cedrus Libani), the queen of trees, 
is said to have furnished the timber of the temple of Solomon, 
that of Diana at Ephesus, and several others. The wooden- 
work of marj*iage beds was made of this tree, as a symbol of 
purity and constancy. This tree was sacred ;.o the Eumenides. 

The yew ( 7 axus baccata) was, with the poppy and the saffron, 
dedicated to Ceres. This tree was very much used in the 
ancient' symmetrical style of gardening, where it was spoiled by 
the use of tire shears, being clipped into the most unnatural and 
laughable forms. Its character is gloomy and melancholy ; and it 
should, therefore, only be planted in such situations in the natural 
garden as are wished to have an expression of melancholy and 
oneliness. 

The plane tree (Platanus orientalis) was dedicated to Genius. 
A temple, or a pantheon, erected to learned men and heroes, 
and in which their busts ought to be placed, should stand in 
a grove of Platanus. 

It was under the lime tree (Tilia eiiropae'a) that the merry 
rustic youth assembled ; and this tree was also often used as a 
remembrance of a victory gained, or of any great event that had 
taken place. It was sacred to Venus. The son of William 
Tell, the Swiss, .is said to have stood under a lime tree 
when his father shot the apple on his head. Baucis was changed 
into a lime tree. 

The arrows of, love spoken of by the poets were made from 
the wood of the ash (JFraxinus excelsior) : this tree may there- 
*rore be planted in the background of a temple dedicated to 
Cupid. The ash and the quitch grass (Triticum repens) were 
also dedicated to Mars. ' 

The birch, or May tree (/Jetula alba), is dedicated to love and 
friendship in the month of May; a temple, therefore, when 
dedicated to these noble feelings, should be surrounded by the 
birch, as a symbol of love gnd friendship. 

The fruit of-the apple tree (/^rus Malus) was^an emblt^m of 
the earth, and the attribute of perfection and beauty, and there- 
fore dedicated to Venus, because this prize was adjudged to her 
by Paii'is. The app’e tree is also the attribute of Hercules, 
because, in mythological fable, he overcame the dragon which 
guarded the golden apples in the garden of the Hesperides* 

The pear tree (Fyrus communis) belonged to Minerva. 
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The quirce (Cydonia vulgaris). fruit is oft^n considered 
to be the apples of the Hesperides. It is the attribute of good 
fortune, love, and fruitfulness, and was sacred to Venus and 
Hercules. - ^ 

The cherry tree (Cerasus vulgaris). When a temple is dedi- 
cated to Pomona, this and the foregoing fruit trees, with 
their different species, should be planted round it. to form a 
shade. 

The walnut (Jiiglans regia) was sacred to Jupiter. It was 
the custom in ancient times to strew the walnuts about at mar- 
riages, so that Jupiter might take the newly luarried couple 
under his protectign. 

The mulberry tree (Morus alba) was the symbol of activity. 
The tenderly loving Pyramus and Thisbe died under a mulberry 
tree. 

The cornel tree (Cornus mascula) was dedicated* to Apollo. 

The sweet chestnut tree (Castanea vesca) was sacred to 
Jupiter. 

The almond tree (^4mygdalus commiinis), on account of the 
earliness of its flowering, was considered an emblem of activity. 

The peach tree (Pcrsica vulgaris) was sacred to Harpocrates, 
the god of silence. 

The pomegranate (Piinica Granatum) was an emblem of the 
beauty and fulness of the earth, and it was sacred to Proserpine. 

The fig tree (Ficus Carica) was sacred to Bacchus, Saturn, 
and Mercury, and the symbol, also, of fruitfulness. 

The olive tree (O'lea europie'a) was an attribute of Minerva, 
and the emblem of peace. The lea\es of this tree were fre- 
quently used in the Corinthian capital instead of those of the 
acanthus. 

The vine (Fitis vinifera) w^as consecrated to Bacchus, and^^^ 
also to Juno, as the protectress of marriage. , When the vine is 
seen twisting round elm trees, and loaded with grapes, it gives 
the expression of wedded love, concord, and fruitfulness. 

( 2^0 he contini^ed, ) 


Art. VII. Measurement, Age, S[c.,qf Trees at,Blair~Drummond, 
Scotia^. By James Drummond, (^rdener at Blair-Drumniond. 

* > 

In the year 1836 , I measured tlie height, girt, and spread of 
the branches of a few of the trees growing in the park of Blair- 
Drummond, near Stirling, the property of Henry Home Drum- 
mond, Esq., the particulars of which are given in the following 
table, together with a statement of their age, as near as can 
be ascertained, soil, subsoil, exposure, &c. 
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Th^ following are a fe,w measurements taken of«tbe girt at 
S^ft. from the ground, in August 184*1 ; and will show how much 
has been added to their girts, at that height, between 1836 and 
184*1: — 

Number 1. Girt 13 ft. 5 in. - - added 9 in. 

4. Girt 16 ft. 1 in. - - added I ft. 

10. Girt 8 ft. 3 in. - - added 8 in. 

1 1. Girt 8 ft. 9 -in. - - added 5 in. 

12. Girt 9 ft. 4 in. - - added 5 in. 

14. Girt 15 ft. 10 in. - - added 7 in. 

lO.j^Girt 9 ft. 2 in. - - added 8 in. 

30. Girt 2 ft. 6 in. - - added 5 in. 

31. Girt 10 ft. 3 in. - - added 6 in. 

41. Girt 6 ft. 3 in. - - added 5 in. 

- 42. Girt 6 ft. 2 in. - - added 5 in. 

52. Girt 11 ft. 10 in. - - added 3 in. 

Measured the girt at 3,] ft. from the ground of a few larches 
growing in a light sandy soil, south aspect, August 1831 ; age 
about 60 years. One was 8 ft. 2 in., another 7 ft. 8 in., and 
another 7 ft. 6 in. Silver firs in the same place, and same age, 
8 ft. 9 in., another 8 ft. 7 in., another 8 ft. Measured a moun- 
tain ash on the side of the cast approach; girt at SJft. from the 
ground 5 ft. 5 in., whole height 40 ft., spread of branches 33 ft. ; 
another, girt 5 ft., length of bole 6 ft., spread of branches 24 ft,, 
and height 50 ft. Measured a hawthorn ; girt at 3 J ft. from the 
ground, 6 ft. 6 in., bole 4 ft. 6 in., whole height 45 ft., spread 
of branches 45 ft. 


Art. VIII. On the Culture of Timber Trees. By G. L. L. 

HAViik^G lately noticed various communications in the journals 
devoted to our department of science, from different celebrated 
English arboriculturists, containing a vast amount of useful in- 
formation on the planting and rearing of timber trees, I have 
been induced to cast my mite into the national treasury of 
knowledge, well aware that there is infinitely greater happiness in 
imparling knowledge, than in burying it within our ow^n breasts. 

From my boyhood to the present moment, I have uninter- 
ruptedly continued to cherish a great dislike to the general ap- 
pearance of our hard woods, or what are commonly termed 
deciduous forest trees, particularly in their state of nudity, 
whether as solitary specimens, in groups, or in forest plantations. 
In.,the two latter cases, owing to the want of timely and proper 
pruning, the branches are often very unequal, and rob the 
trunk of much of its sustenance ; besides this evil, they are fre- 
quently as fantastically anfractuous as the taste of the ablest 
rustic-building carpenter can possibly desire ; and they invariably 
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exhibit, from every point of view, such, a reticulated mass of irre- 
gularity and confusion, as must ever be intolerable to those who 
have witnessed them in the opposite condition. 

As single specimens in pleasure-grounds or in park scenery, 
nature may be Wlowed to frolic sometimes absolutely unre- 
strained ; but in forWt [plantations, where timber or remuneration 
is the desired aim, art must be called in. My intention at 
present is merely to give a few hints ffii a method 1 never saw 
yet fully carried out in this country, but which is successfully 
practised in Belgium. The public roads of that country, except 
the railroads which are of recent construction, have, always been 
much admired by* foreign travellers for their beautiful appear- 
ance, there being generally a row of trees on each side. 

The trees, whether oak, ash, elm, poplar, or others, are taken 
from the nursery when they are J5 ft. or more in height, and 
about the thickness of a man’s arm ; the lateral branches are 
all cut off at from 3 in. to 6 in. from the stem, and of course 
close above a bud : if the lower ones have not been previ- 
ously cut clean off* for from 5 ft. to 7 ft. from the roots, they 
are cut off now ; the top is also cut off* in a slanting direction, 
at about 10 ft. from the roots. The trees are taken up in March 
and April, without balls of earth ; and not remarkably carefully, 
but precisely after the ordinary manner practised in our nur- 
series, and they are planted in holes about 3 or 4* feet square. 
The first year they grow but little; the second year they may be 
said to commence their growth, when the uppermost shoot is 
trained for the leader. As the tree progresses, it is pruned 
every year, if necessary, in winter or early in spring, cutting 
out all the cross and unequal branches, and thinning those that 
are or may become crowded. At first, tile upper part of the 
tree is got at by means of a step-ladder ; but as soon as it be- 
comes stout enough, the primer ascends by tlyj assistance of a 
cord and climbing spurs. These spurs are fastened on by meAns 
of leather straps, which pass round the leg, and are attached ti? 
an iron rod reaching from the stirrup of the spur, up the outside 
of the leg, to near the knee. Seceirirg the hatchet in a belt 
round his waist, and passing the cord round the stem, the p*'uner 
climbs the loftiest trees with apparently the greatest ease, and 
cuts 4)ut ^1 crooked and useless branches, which are pointed out 
by the foreman or superhitendant, ^yho stands on the ground 
belovv. Thei climbing appears to do no serious injury to 
the trees, the laceration in the bftrk being small, and almost 
immediately healing over. 

It is astonishing how well the leading shoots of the decapitated 
trees blend with the older stem. 1 believe there would be found 
some difficulty in .making any one, who was ignorant of the fact, 
believe that the beautiful straight-stemmed trees along the road 
sides, boulevards, &c., in that country, had their tops cut off when 
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they were planted ; but, by very close inspection, tlv 5 joint may 
be discovered in all of them, by the bark being smoother, and a 
little more shining than that on the other parts : the scar may be 
*said to become entirely obliterated in twenty years. 

This treatment causes the trees to present more fastigiate 
and uniform appearance, than if they had befcn left unpruned ; 
the branches are also much slenderer than they otherwise w^ould 
have been; but when the, object is to obtain straight and fine 
timber, it may be safely adopted. 

September 10. J84'l. 


Art. IX. Observations and Rcjlections on the Cultivation of the 
Cacti. By Frederick Otto. 

(Translated from the Garten Zeitung, Jan. 2. 1841, p. 1.) 

There has already been so much written in this periodical on 
the cultivation of the Cacti, that it might be thought that every 
thing relating to this group of plants was thoroughly known, and 
the subject almost exhausted. But this is not the case; and a 
great deal not yet made known remains to be investigated. 

In almost every garden where the Cacti are cultivated, a 
different method is followed ; and it is always that which the 
cultivator finds to be the most suitable and effectual in pro- 
moting the growth and vigour of his plants. It is true that, for 
the cultivation of this family, there is, up to the present 
moment, no general rule which seems to be commonly received 
every where. According to the latest accounts of the most 
recent travellers and collectors, the Mexican mammillarias are 
found in such a variety of situations, and in such different soils 
(as may frequently be seen by the earth attached to the roots of 
the original plants w'hen they first come over), that a great deal 
more attention should be paid to their soil than has unfor- 
tunately been the case hitherto. Many of the species are found 
.pn lime, chalk, and the fragments of stones or rocks that have 
become broken by the action of the atmosphere; and among 
these may be mentioned ^the mammillarias discovered in Mexico 
in 1840, and lately brought here, called M. Parkinson// Ehrenb. 
and M. Schlechtendal//, both of which were found grow ing on 
a chalky range of hills in Mexico, near San Oriofre im Mineral 
del Doctor; and '^according to the Linncea, vol. xiv. pV375., M. 
Humboldt// is also found on a chalky lumge of hills between 
Yzmiquilpan and Mestitlan. . Ecbinocactus turbiniformis seems 
wedded (so to speak) to bare and precipitous rocks; and the 
Arioc&rpus retusus flourishes on a moory soil, where it is alw^ays 
moist. Were all these plants, therefore, put in a soil that the 
gardener might fancy was congenial to them, it stands to reason 
that they could not grow, as such a treatment would be totally 
against their nature. ' If be try to excite the roots by a change 
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of soil, or by puttiDg the plants in a hotbed full of vapour, he 
will not succeed ; and unfortunately* too many gardeners fall 
into this error, and by this means the best and rarest plants, 
which have been preserved during a long voya^>^e, have .been 
totally lost by a -vrong mode of culture. 

Where Nature cannot be imitated exactly, the most earnest 
wish of the gardener sliould be to approacli her as near as pos- 
sible, and in this consists the great arj of the cultivator. 

The different kinds of soils are iff)t alone necessary for the 
growth of the plants : situation and temperature must also be 
taken into consideration. For some years back collections of 
inamuiillarias, from whatever parts of the wonid they came, 
were grown in our hothouses, and many of them are still kept 
there. The West Indian species, such as M. simplex, prolifera, 
and straminca, which have been long in our possession, and 
which really require a greater degree of heat tluiy those from 
Mexico, prf)bably gave us the idea. We do not take into con- 
sideration, that almost all the species brought to us in modern 
times from Mexico belong to our tepidaria, and therefore 
require a temperature of from 6° to 8° of Reaumur (4?5‘5° to 50° 
Fahr.), so as to produce a healthy and vigorous state of vege- 
tation, and some of the species even do better with a less degree 
of heat. A great many examples might here be given of the 
alterations that are produced in tlie form and habit of the mam- 
millarias from Mexico, by their being placed in hothouses; and 
it is from this circumstance, that tliose plants that have been 
raised from seed, or by other means, in Kurope, have not the 
least resemblance to the parent plant, and are therefore received 
in the trade as new species : indeed, in some instances, the most 
skilful connoisseurs and the best bolar.ists have been often 
deceived with these plants. As is the case with most other 
plants, this family is subject to sport, and these sports w\i re- 
ceive in great numbers from their native couiftry : othei* plants, 
again, of the same family, which have been kept in an over^ 
heated temperature, are hardly to be recognised, and thua errors 
are propagated, arising from an impossibility of distinguishing 
the species or variety. If we contemplate the host of vayeties 
of the division Conothelae, which we have partly from their 
native country and partly from plants raised in Europe, it will 
confirm tITis stftement. 

It may be^seen from this, that tlie 'Mexican* mapm miliarias, 
with a few exceptions, should be g'ow^n in a much lower lempe- 
rature’than has hitherto been done. To prepare them for it, 
they should be planted in beds in the opeii.,air, so that they may 
become strong, and remain there till late in the autumn ; and it 
is only thus that the natural habit and peculiar character of the 
plant can be obtained. When treated in this manner, thej 
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flower plentifully, and produce an abundance of fruit ; and they are 
not infested by insects, which is unavoidably the case in hothouses. 

These are the advantages which are obtained from a success- 
ful treatment of this favourite genus of plants. Many gardens 
now possess a very perfect collection by following this plan. 

The Melocacti, on the contrary, requi;*e a higher degree of 
temperature, and therefore ought to be in the hothouse. Most 
of them come from the West Indies, Cura^oa, St. Thomas’s, 
&c. There are several varieties in this group, which approach, 
more or less, to the Melocactus commi'inis. Whether they are 
all to be considered as varieties must be, from careful considera- 
tion, afterwards determined. Most of tlie original plants evince 
by their roots that they grow in a red loamy and stony soil ; and 
these, in my opinion, should also be cultivated as I have mentioned. 

The Echinocacti require somewhat more heat than the mam- 
miliarias, yet they may be cultivated in beds in the open air in 
summer. In winter they should be kept in a temperature of 8*^ 
or 10° of Reaumur (50° to Fahr.), and ought to have but 

very little water ; and if they have taken firm root in summer, 
they may be kept quite dry, and will not be in any danger. 
From this necessary state of rest, a profusion of flowers will be 
produced on the plants. 

Many doubts still exist as to the species of Cereus, as tliey 
vary so much both in their habit, and spine and angular forma- 
tion ; and the situations in which they are found do not seem to 
make any exception in this respect. A recent traveller and 
collector informed nie that he found from four to six different 
forms on the same stem, so different tljat even the greatest con- 
noisseur would have supposed each separate branch to have been 
another species; and Ins specimens confirmed the assertion. 

The genus Cereus, with the exception of some species, flowers 
more sparingly tli^an those of Mamniilhiria and Echinocactus ; 
but, from an improved method of cultivation in modern times, 
3 iany species have been brought into flower that were formerly 
not expected. Most of the species may be cultivated in the 
open air, in a protected^ sunny situation, in summer; and it is 
better if they can be on beds that have a little bottom heat at 
first ; and this can easily be effected in gardens where there is 
plenty of leaves and manure, as pits can be dug, and jhese 
materials put in, and then ^covered with earth, find the plants 
sunk into it. Thejjr grow extremely well in th\s manne;-, are 
much stronger, and look a g''eat deal better, than when they are 
continually standing in a hothouse. Several species of Mexican 
Gereus can be kept through the winter in a moderately heated 
grec^fihouse. Those alluded to are such as C. chil^nsis, cine- 
rascens, pentalophus, ovatus, articulatus, Martiawws, flagriformis, 
Mallison/, Smith//, Schrank//, coccineus, Ackermfinn/, &c.,with 
all the varieties of C. spejgiosissimus, &c. 
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Our knowledge of the numerous group of the flat-branched 
Opuntiae is much too limited at present to enable us to determine 
the species ; but we hope, in time, to establish a system, and 
particularly for those gardens where this tribe of plants is culti- 
vated. What a difference between an Opuntia which has been 
grown in the opei air m summer, and one which has been kept 
in a hothouse ! The difference is, indeed, so great, that it is 
hardly to be believed. I'he most effe<y;ual manner of cultivating 
them, in winter, is to take great care nf)t to keep them too warm, 
and to see that their growth may not be accelerated, as a stag- 
nation in vegetation should, if possible, be effected, in the 
plants. As soon as the weather is favourable fn spring,, and 
strong frosts no longer dreaded, they should be set out in the 
open air, in a warm protected situation, and treated in every 
respect as much as j)ossible like the genus Ccreus. Bottom heat, 
however, is not necessary for them in the open -air, as they 
thrive better without it ; the different species assuming a more 
distinct character, and having a greater profusion of flowers. 

How very different, also, are the O. glomeralae, grown in the 
open air in summer, and in the cold greenhouse in winter, to 
those that have been continually in a hothouse, the temperature 
of which is not natural to them. The same may be said of O. 
cylindracea, and particularly O. tunica, excuviata, imbricata, 
Stapel/V/, and decipiens. The first mentioned never has a stern 
in its native country or in our cold greenhouses, but has, on the 
contrary, a full branchless ca^spesy in the form of a hedgehog. 
This appearance is not uncommon, even on specimens from their 
native country; but their natural form and character are de- 
stroyed by an injudicious mode of culture in our houses. 

Most of the species from North America, from Mexico, 
Chili, and the South of Europe, may be kept through the winter 
without fear of danger, by putting them in^a temperate* dry 
greenliouse. If put in a hothouse for the winter, they will soon 
become sickly, from attacks of the scale and other insects^ 
I3r. L. Pfeiffer’s description and synonymes of the living Cacti 
in the German gardens point out the vtttive country of every 
species of Cacti, and should, therelbfe, be used as a guido by 
every cultivator. 


Art. X. On the Culture of the spl'^ndid Lake Rose^ Nelumbium 
specihsum Willd. By M. Luoeck, Garden Director to Count 
Ilarrach, at Bruck on the Lcitlia. 

(Translated from the Vcrhandlungcn, cjr., Reidin^ vol. ii. p. 387.) 

This beautiful water-plant, so w^ell known in the East and West 
Indies, Persia, and in China, where it is the ornament of the 
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lakes ^nd pieces of water in gardens, not even suffering from the 
severest cold in Pekin, was introduced into England in 1784, by 
the celebrated Sir Joseph Banks, where, after being cultivated 
Tor a long time, it was first flowered in 1797, by Mr. Liptard, at 
Mile-end; and in J804, the second time, at thii well known and 
celebrated Sir Charles Greville’s, at Paddingcon, whence seeds 
were imported to this garden. 

My first attempts at rearing these beautiful water-plants were 
very unsuccessful for several years, although 1 followed the 
English method. The seeds were put in leaden four-cornei ed 
vessels, .half-fi lied with the muddy slime from the river, and sunk 
in a tan-bed. '»It is true they germinated, and even throve very 
well throughout the summer, but the very strongest of them 
perished in winter. I therefore concluded that, although these 
plants 4'equire a hothouse in our climate, a tan-bed is not only 
unnecessary, but even destructive. In order, therefore, to suc- 
ceed in cultivating these splendid plants, so valuable on account 
of their height, and the large shield-like form of their leaves, I 
adopted the following method. As the seeds of these plants 
germinate the best when they have been kept a long time (the 
germinating power being very long retained), I took some tliat 
had been kept several years, and after having gently opened them 
at the point, so as to admit of the entrance of water to assist in 
germination, I put them in a wide-mouthed glass, containing about 
a quart of river water, and set it on the shell* very near the window. 
When there was fine weather with sunshine, the seeds gei ruinated 
in the course of a fortnight or three weeks, but when the sun 
does not shine, the glass may be sunk in the tan- bed, taking care, 
how'ever, that rivgr water that has been standing in the house 
be poured over it ver^ frequently. As soon as the germ appears 
, over the glass, it ought to be taken out and planted. The first 
pot chosen for this purpose should be a stock-gillyflower pot, 
somewhat deep, with the hole at the bottom well slopped up, and 
a layer of gravel and loam, of about 1 in. thick, put over it. 
The pot is then half-filled with rich slimy mud, and the best 
is that in which the com.moR Aymphae'a alba and N. lutea grow. 
The. germinated plant is liow put in rather near the edge of the 
pot, and set on the shelf near the wiridow, and the remaining 
space in the pot is filled with the kind of water already mentioned. 
It should remain thus without further treatment (except water 
being poured over it from time to time) till wint/?r, wheii nt be- 
gins to become dormant by degrees ; and as soon as this is the 
case less water should be given, only so as to keep it in a moist 
srlimy condition ; and it should then be set at some distance from 
the yirindow, to pass the winter. About the beginning of March, 
''the germinating plant should be put in Ti larger and somewhat 
deeper pot, prepared in the manner prescribed above ; great care 
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being taken in removing k, that the germ of the princi[)pl root 
be not injured; and as much of the ball of earth round the root 
should be preserved as possible. It should be placed in the same 
situation in sun' rner as in winter. When, by this treatment, I 
had kept the plax^ts for two years most successfully through the 
winter, and the pot was full of roots, I found it necessary, in the 
third year, to put it in a larger vessel before flowering; a round 
tub of oak, fir, or larch is the best, an earthenware one will 
not do. The tub, 2 ft. high, and 1 ft. 6 in. wide, was pre- 
pared in the following manner. If it is quite new, it ought first 
to be seasoned by having something burned in it : tiue bottom 
should then be covered about 4 or 5 inches deejf with a layer of 
gravel and loam, and over this shouhl be placed a layer of 7 
or 8 inches deep of the mud in which the nymphaeas grow, as 
above described; but when that is not to be had, the lich mud 
from ponds and rivers in which several water-phwits are found, 
such as Ceratoph5'llum demersum and the different kinds of 
potamogetons, is the most desirable. The plant should now be 
put in the tub thus prepared, taking the greatest care to preserve 
the ball of earth, and it should be placed in a very light situation, 
as near the window as possible, the empty space of the tub being 
filled up w ith w^ater by degrees, and a fresh supply of it kept up 
throughouSthe summer. Although the large leaves were now 
more than 1 ft. in diameter, and the stem more than 5 ft. 
above the surface of the water, no flower-buds made their ap- 
pearance. As the plant seemed to require deeper water, and 
as further transplanting might be attended with danger, I 
formed the resolution of placing the tub in a larger one in 
spring, w Inch was about 3 in. wider and 6 in. deeper ; and to 
prevent any injury being sustained by the flower huds in re- 
moving the water from the tub, I had a cock put in about ha[f 
the height of the outer one ; the water was tjius carefully ’drawn 
off* into a watering-pot, and used for watering other plants, a fresh 
supply being daily put in its place. This method proved so swe- 
cessful, that a flower-bud made its appearance about the middle 
of July, deep under the water; aild by the 16th of August the 
flower-stalk had attained the heiglit of 6 ft. above the surface 
of the water, and far above the leaves. The following morning 
theT firstsiflower was expanded, but not completely so; it closed 
agifin at noon, and it wak only in tl)^ mornings of the second and 
third day that this splendid flower was displayed*for the first time 
(as far as 1 know) on the Continent in all its splendour. It has 
flowered every year since, and has produced perfectly ripe seed. 
I cannot forbear to mention here, that, 'whenever this splendid 
plant is grown in a krge hothouse of moderate heat, it should be 
in a large basin, and the form ought undoubtedly to be round ; 
as the strong principal root, from which the leaf and flower buds 
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proceef], has very much t^ie resemblance of that of the Avuniio 
Phragmites, which is always found round the edge of the vessel, 
and therefore sustains no injury from opposition. In such a 
fdaceit must grow in its greatest perfection ; andlwhat a splendid 
and delightful aspect and odour would such ^ plant and its 
varieties present wdien in flower ! All thc'species of Aymphae^a, 
and other beautiful water-plants, might be grown in the sanje 
basin, and this would render the whole still more splendid. 

Art. XI Observations on the Propagation of the Dahlia. By C. O. 

The following' observations have been suggested by the ap- 
pearance of a paper on the propagation of the dahlia, published 
in the Number of your Magazine for last month. That the 
roots produced by dahlia cuttings, made in a particular manner, 
will grow, has been proved beyond the possibility of dispute ; 
but it has been as satisfactorily proved, that, if made in a different 
manner, not one in ten will ever see the light ol* another year. 
In order that the roots of dahlia cuttings may produce shoots 
the following season, it is not necessary that they should be 
taken off' by their attachment to the crown of the old root ; but 
it is absolutely necessary that they should be cut immediately 
under the insertion of a pair of leaves. Cuttings nftde by the 
former method will neither grow stronger nor flower better 
than those made by the latter ; but they are preferable, as 
having a greater number of buds in the crown, consequently 
producing a more numerous progeny the following year : those 
by the latter method can only have tlie two buds always found 
in the axils of the'leuYes; these do sometimes exist in a com- 
pound state, and will either be develoj)ed or not, according to 
the health and strength of the tubers. 

It has been stated, that the base buds of cuttings made in this 
manner grow with the growth of the stern. Such may be the 
c&e ; but I have propagated dahlias by cuttings for many years, 
and never could recognise such a principle. I am aware that 
cuttings can be made in isucli a manner, that the growth of the 
stem vMll elevate the buds considerably above the crown of the 
root, but I never could discover it whei'e the cuttings were 
pared off close to ahe buds. If it can be established Mr at Ithe 
upper part of the tuber extet.ds itself, and becomes a portioi:, of 
the lower extremity of the stem, then the assertion must be 
granted ; deny this, and the^ thing is impossible : for if the 
cutting be taken close to the base of the leaves, then the buds 
are included in the crown, which is the most essential part of 
the robt ; and few, if any, instances can be discovered, where 
afly plant will naturally destroy one of the most important 
means of its future reproduction. It has further been stated, 
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‘^that hudu are formed far down in tlje root; and that, mpre es- 
pecially, tiiese.are formed in the tubers at the time of ripening, 
as even old roots on rich land, and not well ripened, did not 
produce buds.”/ Let no one trust to this, lest his hopes be 
grievously disap}$ointed. I am aware that the growers for sale 
will not rest theiV faith on it for a future supply. As formerly 
mentioned, the roots of dahlias produced from cuttings can only 
have the buds found in the axils oi> the leaves. I have often 
examineti for my own satisfaction, and never could discover 
buds on any other part of the root, I have often seen the 
tubers grow in such a maimer that the buds appeared 4;o spring 
from the base, ard not from the crown of the rOt)t; but this, on 
examination, will be found to be only in appearance. This 
formation of the roots is very frequently found in plants grown 
in pots; less so in those which have been reared in die open 
ground. I am not aware that the roots form buds in ripening ; 
I have never seen it : let the root of a dahlia be examined at 
the earliest period of its growth, and every bud will be seen to 
exist in embryo; that these are matured with the growth of the 
root cannot be disputed. The writer of this has taken dahlia 
roots from the ground when little more than- half their season's 
growth was over, and certainly anything but well ripened ; and 
these roots- sprang with equal vigour the following year, and the 
buds as luiinerous as those that had been thoroughly matured. 

That the roots of dahlias, in common with the roots of all 
other plants, in cases where the crown ^ has accidently or in- 
tentionally been destroyed, will make a powerful effort to renew 
this most important part, every practical man of the slightest 
observation is aware ; but they are equally certain that these 
eilbrts are not always successful, and much less so in the dahlia 
than in most other plants. In consecjuencc of having heard jt 
asserted, that a tuber without a crown, if placed in a tav6urable 
situation, would form buds, and ultimately grow, the writer 
deprived a number of tubers of their buds, planted thern^'n 
pots, plunged them in a gentle heat, and had them regularly 
attended to with water, along with other plants placed in the 
same frame; rootlets were produced, as in other dahlias planted 
at the same time, but not mutilated in the same manner. No 
buds emdv were organised. The cellular Jlissue, indeed, was 
thrown out in irrcgulstr masses ground the top, and on the 
surface of the tuber, but always retained its siidple ’structure. I 
do not mean to infer from the above failure, that the efforts of 
the vital energy in the root is always abortive, but 1 will posi- 
tively assert, that, in nine cases out of ten, the result will be*uh- 
satisfactory ; which any one possessed of a few dahlia roots may 
prove to his own satisfaction. 

There are few cultivators of the dahlia who have not, at one 
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time OF other, had recourse to the purchase of new and improved 
kinds, and, I think, few of those persons will be found, who do 
not conceive that they have cause of complaint from the deceits 
f?ractised on them by the commercial cultivator 1 but were these 
aggrieved individuals to examine with a little ty^criinination and 
ipipartiality, tliey would find that in very 'many instances, where 
the “hue and cry” has been raised against the sale grower, 
their want of success can be traced to their own mismanagement 
or careless neglect. At the same time, nurserymeil*^are not 
blameless, although extenuating circumstances are connected 
with some of their mistakes. For instance, sending out very 
small plants at L late season of the year, sendiwg out one variety 
of dahlia with the name of another attached, or even sending 
out a cutting in a pot with not a single root ; these are contin- 
gencies, Jv'hich, even in the best-regulated establishments, are 
almost beyond the power of the closest vigilance to prevent, but 
which no respectable grower will refuse to correct. 

The following goes far to prove that dahlia cuttings made 
without buds at their base will grow and flower as well as those 
where buds have been retained, but that their roots will not af- 
terwards grow. The writer at one time possessed a seedling 
dahlia of some merit, and was desirous of hi|ving as many plants 
of it as possible the following year. At the proper season the 
root was potted, and in due time the shoots made their ap- 
pearance. The cuttings were taken off', not by their insertion 
on the root, but above the first j)air of leaves ; these were pared 
off* close to the buds, and struck in the usual manner. A short 
time after, another but a weaker shoot was developed in the 
axils of each of the remaining leaves ; when of sufficient strength, 
these also were made into cuttings, ami rooted with the old leaf 
siill attached to their base ; finally, the old root was divided into 
as many plants as (;ould be made of it, and each sort Separately 
distinguished by a particular mark. At the usual time the 
pfcints were planted in a piece of well prepared ground ; all 
grew and flowered equally well, and, with few exceptions, the 
roots of all were equally strong : they were lifted rather early 
than o<»herwise, and preserved during the winter in dry sand. 
The second spring tlie roots were placed in heat, as formerly. 
From those of each of the first-made cuttings, two strwig, with 
one or more small, shoots w^re produced ; these were the two 
buds included in the base of the cutting, and now forming the 
crown of the plant. Numerous shoots developed themselves 
from those formed of the divided root of the old plant, but not 
one ever showed itself from the roots of the secondary cuttings. 
The c^use of this failure is simple, and easy of solution. Al- 
tlmugh a leaf was attached to the base of each of these cuttings, 
still there was no bud included; the shoots were formed by an- 
ticipation from the buds, w’hich, had the cuttings been taken 
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under those leaves, would have formed the crown of the future 
root. In likeVnanner, it will be found, that, if the cuttings are 
taken 1 in. or i^iore under the leaves, they will strike root, 
grow, and flower equally well as if they had been taken ex&ctly' 
at the base of theVeaves; but the roots are always unproductive. 

August 19 . 1841 , 


llISCKLLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Gebminatios of SeaUHf lS'c. — Tlie following article has appeared anony- 
mously in the jllfirk Ltnw Ejcjm ss, but as we recognise in it the mind of our 
highly esteemed corrcsj)ondent, Mr. Lymbiirn, we have transferred it to our 
pages. 

Gemnnalion of Seeds. In the ]\[ark Lone Express of tlw .5th of April, 
1841, a correspondent notices that, having damped his mangold-wiirzel seed to 
hasten its germination, he dried part of it with powder of qiiiekliinc, to make 
it sow easier, and found, to liis surprise, tliat the [)arL of the seed which was limed 
came away some clays earlier than the other which was damped only, and kept 
the lead, as to luxuriance of growth, all the year round. As this is not acci- 
dental, hut a striking proof of a theory brought forward some years ago, it 
may, pcrhajis, interest your readers to have it stated. 

Around all the germs jof plants destined for the incrcjase of the species, 
whether the buds or eyes, as they are called, of the tubers of the potato, the 
buds destined to produce branches on the stems of trees, or the more perfect 
and separated germ iu the seed, the embryo of the future plant, — around all 
these, embedded in the cotyledons, or seed leaves, of the most of seeds, or in 
the coverings wdiich surround the seeds or buds, thcBc is a deposit of nourish- 
ment laid up, to serve as the food of the young embryo when called into 
existence in tlie spring. The general name of albumen has hecii given to 
these deposits, which consist of starch or flour, sugar, and gum or mucilage, 
and sometimes oil ; all substances containing idbuiucii, and having been 
elaborated from it by the organ.s destineil for that purpose in the plant. Be- 
fore, however, these substances can serve as nourishment, and be received# 
into the latex, or vital sap or blood of the plant, they must be again Krought 
back or reduced by a chemical process into the soluble Estate from which tliey 
were at first elaborated. The milky juice of the corn, from which the farii^ 
or starch is elaborated, will be familiar to most of your readers; and, were It 
possible to preserve it in that state, it would furnish a mady food for the 
young plant ; but, as this would not keep, il> is elaborated into starch or flour, 
a substance which is difficult of decoinpositioil, and in which state it is yapable 
of being preserved, if kept from excess of damp or heat. This wdll explain to 
yonr readers the reason why unrijic potatoes or grain germinate and come 
away«in thi^ ground more quickly than when very inncl^ rijiencd : the food is 
in a more soluble state, and nwre easily ni|(Lle available for the wants of the 
yon n^ embryo. ^As the strength of a healthy young plant w411 in«great measure 
de[)end upon the quantity of soluble food with which it is furnished, it is thus ■ 
of great consequence to have the seed ^daced in circumstances which will 
most assist the operations of nature in attaining this end. It has been long 
ago pointed out by M. Raspail and others, that the ultimate particles of stafth 
consist of a substance similar to gum, which he calls dextrine, enclosed in a 
shell ; this substance is not difficult of solution itself, but that cannot take plac£ 
till the shell is burst, which requires a very high heat and the assistance ojf 
other substances, as alkalies, and the principle called diastase, the agent in fer- 
mentation. We thus see that the food of animals^ and plants needs simil^ 
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preparation ; in so fur, at least; as rejrards this substance. By»the assistance 
of heat, soda, and yeast (which contains diastase), the fioui^is prepared into a 
loaf, which is more easily made available as food in the % ..oinacli than would 
the gjrain itself ; so, by adding alkalies to assist in the Action of the natural 
Iliastase formed by the plant itself from the nitrogen of t je seed, or by adding 
yeast where this is deficient, or other substances contaisllng nitrogen to allow 
the formation of diastase, and by increasing heai in the soil, we assist and 
increase the efforts of nature, and a greater produce is the result. Some seeds 
arc the better for being exposed even to a boiling heat, as the acacias of 
tropical countries, in wliich tluj starch is very much concentrated, and ilifficult 
to reduce. It has also been ascertained that electricity is connected with all 
transformations or changes of organic substances, either as cause or effect : 
when electricity is present, it accelerates or causes t^heiiiical dcco^osition ; 
and wdien cheiiiic^jl decomposition takes place, electricity is dcveloiicd always 
(says Dr. Carpeiiter), though, perhaps, in most inslancetJ, absorbed again by the 
new state of the compound. M. Maltuen, in experiments made some years 
ago with seeds, found tliat they germinated much sooner at the negiitive or 
alkaline piole of a galvanic battery than at the positive or aciil pole ; and, fol- 
lowing up these discoveries by enclosing seeds in phials of alkalies and acids, 
lie found they germinated quickly in the former, and with difiiciilty, sometimes 
not at all, in the latter, (’onnected with the same subject are the recent ex- 
periments of Dr. Horner, on the differently coloured rays of the spectrum ; 
the violet or deoxidising end {jroduces a chemical effect, similar to the nega- 
tive or alkaline pole, and the red end pnxluccs the opposite or acid 'effect, hy 
the retention of the oxygen. Guided by these theoretical opinions, 1 was in- 
duced to try their effects on some very old spruce fir seed in iH.'iO, which had 
been three years out of the cone; the year before, 1835, some of the same seed 
did not |)roducc one sixth part of a crop, and 1 had good reason to su|)po8c it 
would he worse the luixt. The year before, when the seed w as damped to 
accelerate germination, it had a musty fungous smell; imtl the seed leaves cumc 
up yellow, and, hanging by the. emls in the groimil, had not strength to free 
themselves from the soil. In 1830, however, after being dmiipcd, I iiddcd 
quicklime in the state of powder, which, beside.'’ I'urni.shing an alkali, has a 
great affinity for carbonic acid, which is necessary to be extracted from the 
starch before it can be made soluble, and which proiluccs heat by concentration 
of the oxygen and carbon when being extracted. After the seed was thoroughly 
damped, 1 sprinkled it wfth the powder of lime, and kept it damp, by the 
use of a watering-pan, for ten or twelve days ; at the end of which time it had 
’swellcfl off plump, and luid all the sweet smell of the sugar formed in healthy 
seed when maltcil in ♦his w'ay: and, when deposited in the ground, it was not 
long in pushing through its seed leaves, us healthy, upright, and dark green in 
ffic colour as the first year it was sowm ; and, like the iiiangold-wnrzel plants 
of your correspondent, the seedling spruce w'as strong and healthy. 1 drew up 
an account of this experiment for the Gardener's Alagazinej which was inserted 
in the spring of 1838, and tef vyhich 1 would refer those wishing for further 
particulars. Enough, I hope, has been stated to f)oint out the theoretical 
principles on which the benefits of lime proceed. The reasons why 1 preferred 
lime were, its cheapness, and the affinity of quicklime for carbonic acid : as 
to its alkaline propei^Lies, soda is much more powerful, but lime ifi^emecl to be 
that which hpd produced most Effect in the experiments of M. Payt^m and 
others on the same subject. The seed must be carefully ke|>t damp till sown, 
as the dry powder is apt to corrodi»; and seeds do not suit well to have their 
dormant powers brought into action without being sustained, which, if far 
forward and severely checked, may destroy life altogether. Since I experi- 
mented as above on the spruce fir seed, I have not had any other seed so 
long kept to make trial of ; I have; however, tried it on magnolias and other 
<<veak-growing seeds difficult to start, and found them to germinate sooner, and 
make stronger plants than usual. Some others who have tried it have also 
found it of benefit. It is 6o seeds containing their albumen principally in the 
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form of starcl:. that it will be of most benefit; and to those which have been 
hurt by long keeping dry, or being exposed to ‘great heat ; those whicn have 
been spoiled by L^'impness have their food decomposed ^nd spoiled. It 
is difficult* also, to i> ly how far the drying can be endured w ithout being pre- 
judicial, and when tl organised tissue, the seat of life, may have its powers ot 
resuming vital activity so far trenched on as to be considered dead. After 
this has taken place, rny stimulus that can be applied can only hasten con- 
sumption, as the vital force which should preside over and direct the chemical 
has (led. IVofessor Olto of Berlin (as stated by J)r. Lindley, in the Theory 
of Horticulture) has said he found great bcnefijfin applying substances yielding 
oxygen : perhaps it may have been to seeds containing oil, which, being a 
substance nearly destitute of oxygen, will, tliercfor^, require an extra quantity 
of that sifbstaiice, more than is found in the atmosphere, to reduce the food to 
a soluble state. I have never found any benefit to result from the appli- 
cation of oxalic acid, the substance recommended as yteldiifg oxygen (how is 
not stated) ; but it was to seeds containing starch, us old magnolia and acacia 
seeds, [ applied it. For old seeds of lint, rape, turnip, and other seeds con- 
taining oil, the professor’s recipe may, therefore, be best. 1 never found 
damping or liming protluctive of much benefit to turnip, fir, and other oily 
seeds ; but to all containing starch or flour, which is by far the greatest 
number, the lime, I am convinced, will be of great benefit, and this is, perhaps, 
the main reason why wheat prepared by steeping in lime and other substances, 
and potatoes dustecl with lime alter cutting, have been benefited. 

Curdling of Milk. The albumen of the milk is coagulated by acids, heat, 
and electricity, or any substance that will act chemically on the milk and pro- 
duce acidity, as heat and electricity do. The dishes should be carefully 
cleansed from all substances in which a tendency to decomposition or chemical 
change may have commenced, in fact from all extraneous substances ; and the 
place kept dry and as cool as possible. If acidity commences, it should be 
checked by sprinkling a little powdered chalk or carbonate of lime, which is 
not so saturated with acid but it will take up what little has been formed, and 
when it subsides may be drained off To remedy the Havour of turnips, they 
should be boiled, and salt given; and, a few hours bdbre the time of milking, 
some other food, as beans, bran, &c., should be given, with more salt : for fat 
cattle,^ the turnips should be discontinued some days before killing; the vola- 
tile principle that gives flavour is thus got rid of, , 

The Gooseberrij Caterpillar, it is said, can only IAj killed by an infusion of 
foxglove. 1 have been very much trouhleil with it here, and have found 
the powder of white hellebore, which is more easily got, to be quite suffeiont. 
The caterpillars are on the under side of the leaf; an^l one man holds up 
the branches, while anotlu^r dusts the powder on them from below : if per- 
fectly dry, it spreads in a cloud of dust, and misses none, if well directed^ 
and none it touches will live, if the hellebore be fresh and good. When it 
gets damp, or is too long kept, it loses its pungency and cfficieiuy ; and I 
have seen fre(|ucnt disappointments from this cause : if only partially damped, 
it may be recovered by toasting beibre the fire in a flat dish. Some pnefer to 
infuse it ; but I have always found most benefit from the dry powder, if 
carefully dusted on the caterpillar from below. The caterpillar may be seen 
to collapsdVhen the powder touches it, and in a few hours tliere will be 
nothing but skin. 

Tile Use of Sulphate of Lime, The method advised by Professor John- 
ston to drive ofl'thc superfluous water, so^is to make it break smaller, should 
be the best. As the intention is to expose as much surface to the atmosphere 
as possible, whatever will make it break into smaller particles should be an 
advantage ; and, to prevent its being agglutinised* again into lumps by ttie 
rain, it should be spread out thin as soon as possible after being broken. Dr. 
Liebig’s opinion is, that it acts principally by combining with the carbonate 
of ammonia in the air to form sulphate of ammonia, and thus form a fixed 
salt in place of one that is volatile. If this is cor]|;gct, the more surface that 
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is presented 'to tlie air, the more benefit will be the result. Others say it 
forms a constituent to the plant ; and it may also be aske^ If the carbonate 
of arimionia is so near the surface of the ground as to uriH^ with the sulphate 
„of lime spread on it, will it not be washed into the grouifd by the rains, and 
thus tarnish both carbonic acid and ammonia to the plant ? Whatever may 
be the result of theories, the sulphate of lime is not a volatile substance, and 
should be spread as thin as possible on the ground ; the more extent of 
surface, the more action should take place. 

Ravages of irorms at the Roots of Corii, I am of o[)inion the subject 
has not been projicrly investj^nated. In the At/r Advertiser it was stated, 
about two years ago, by an intelligent agriculturist, that more of the damage 
done was owing to the state of the ground than to worms ; and I am of 
opinion ^hcre is much truth in this statement. It is necessary fhe ground 
should be porous^ that water may not stagnate, and that the confined air and 
heat may be retained in the pores ; but, if the fissurcK are larger, the air will 
not he confined, and the water and gases retained by the capillary attraction 
and absorption of the small particles will vanish into the atmosphere, and the 
roots, fimling no nourishment, will perish. This state of the ground may be 
brought about by want of pulverisation. (^layey stiff land, perhaps, worked in 
wet weather, will leave hollow' places in the soil below the surface ; and, 
though the roots thrive for a time till they have penetrated to these while 
showery weather continues, they may ultimately, when drought comes on, 
cause failures, more or less, according to their extent. Wet lands, ploughed 
early, may be heaved by frtist ; and some grey heathy soils are naturally too 
spongy. All these causes may have an effect, and the benefits of rolling may 
arise more from the consolidating of the ground than from the crushing of tlie 
insects; which, as they are embedded in the soil, may not take place to the 
extent anticipated. The wireworm so much talked of, a long yellow many- 
footed worm with a brown head, and the millepedes, long lead-coloured 
worms generally called wirew^orms, we have never seen destroy anything but 
solid roots ; fibres, as of corn, w'c should think they do not meddle with. 
The grub, or cut-worm, a long short thick worm, of a dirty green and brown 
colour, the larva of the T’lpula, or crane fly (jenny nettle.s, and daddy long-legs, 
are amongst its provincial names), does us most harm in the nursery way ; 
but it cats the plants at the surface of the ground, and I have not observed 
its ravages on the rooJis. We have had the roots cut of seedling bcccli by a 
bright yellow annulose inkect, the larva, I think, of some beetle; and such 
as these, and the grub also, may firoducc ravages at times, and may, in turf, 
"’when they cannot get to the surface, cut the fibres and not the stem; but the 
thing, 1 imagine, w'nntis confirmation ; and more harm is laid to the score of 
these insects than, perhaps, they deserve, — R. L. 

* 


Art. II. Foreign Notices* 

GERMANY. 

Culture of Hepatica triloba . — At the fifty-third meeting of the Society, in 
Berlin, for promotin^'the Art of Gardening, on May 6. 18Si7, the fhrector read 
a paper from M. Lucanus, apottlccary at Halberstadt, on the cultivation of 
the Hepatica triloba (/Inemone Hepatica) ; which, on account of the beauty 
of its foliage, and rich display of ficuvers in the end of March and beginning of 
April, is peculiarly suitable for edgings round beds, and also forms a striking 
contrast round grass-plots. 

M. Lucanus is originally indebted for his collection to the woods, and by 
cnltiy'jation and sowing the seed he has produced about fifty or sixty varieties ; 
'<vhich, from the size of the flowers, some double and others semi-double, far 
exceed in beauty those in a wild state. The colours arc; blues of different 
kinds ; indigo blue with white and red anthers, king’s blue, medium blue to 
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Miller’s blue, j?ently var^ung to a pearl colour, with flat and concave petals : 
reds, from the 'deepest tint to a pare pink; and^iliic and violet colours ^n end- 
less varieties. Sv rae quite white and double ; others single, and only varied 
by a different-colox red flower-stalk and leaves, and by having the anthers 
more or less coloured. 

He makes the following observations on their cultivation: — The Hepatica 
thrives best on a soil that is rather sandy; requires no dung, anrl but very little 
sun ; and it should be kept rather moist than dry. It becomes a large bushy 
plant in the course of a few years, and is propagated by dividing the root. As 
M, Lucanus found the Hepatica 'covered with lalleii leaves in a wild state in 
winter, he adopted the same in his garden, an5 removed them again in spring, 
without using the rake, whicli would have torn ii| the plants. Afterwards a 
layer of loose earth, half an inch thick, w^as laid on. {Vcrhandlungcny <5-c., 
Berlin^ vol. iv. p. , 

Extracts from the Ejiktohry Correspondence of Edwartf Otto, dtning Ms 
Voyage to Cuba, and uk Abode there, — On the 28th of August, 1838, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, our ship, Julius and Augustus, Capt. Wallis, after being 
till then detained on account of the very.unfavourable state of the weather, at 
last set sail with a south-west wind, in company with several other vessels, 
from the port of Hamburg. The wind soon shifted to the west, and increased 
to such a degree, that at Grauerort, only seven miles from Hamburg, we were 
obliged to go to anchor. Another attem|)t only brought us as far as Gliick- 
stadt, where we again raised the anchor on the 3d of November, at five o’clock 
in the morning, and sailed b}' Cuxhaven at eleven o’clock a. m, A dreadful 
storm arose in the following night, wdiich lasted till eight in the morning, and 
which brought us as far as the Channel, but which we did not enter, so as to 
endanger the ship as little as possible. An account of some terrible disaster 
having befallen us might certainly have been reported, as the violence of the 
storm had torn away the board on which was |:he name of the vessel, and 
which, very probably, hud been washed ashore. But, however, in spite of the 
weather, neither we nor the ship sustained any material injury; and our 
patience only was put to the test when wc saw vessels coming from the 
Channel, and advancing ra])idly with a favourable wind. On the llth of 
November we at last found ourselves in the Channel, about four miles from 
the English coast, and were, therefore, just upon the point of leaving Europe. 
By the unanimous desire of the passengers to ])id the last farewell to their 
friends in this part of the world, an English pilot wa« allowed to come on 
board, to whose care a number of letters were committed. This man seemed 
to have the expectation of being treated with British generosity, as he only 
asked, as a small indemnification for his services, the sum of five pounds steri 
ling, or thirty-five Prussian dollars ! ^ 

As soon as we had passed the Channel, the wind began again to be finfa- 
vourable, and during the last week in November it raged tremendously, r>c-. 
companied by so many threatening clouds, that wc were obliged to take dowm 
all the sails but one ; and as we directed oi^r course to the region of the trade 
winds, and consequently were obliged to stegr lo the west coast of Africa, we 
could only reach about as far as 3*3° n.l., on the coast of Spain. We were 
more fortunate in the beginning of Hecember, and on the 2d we found we 
wer«> in 36® 4' n.l. and 19° 29' w. l., in the sea called the Sargasso Sea. 
Here we first met with /Yicns natans, which is said* to cover a space re- 
sernVjling a meadow, a few degrees further ^uthward. Hooks, pets, and other 
implements, wete immediately in requisition, to catch all that wc could for our 
further information.* The first attempt^ brought us a small species of crab 


* The best writer on the /^ucus, after Humboldt, is J. Purdy, in his Me- 
moir, descriptive and explanatory, to accompany the new chart of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 



and several species of polypus, the latter of which has a great resemblance to 
the Fiicus ; which, although it^iboundcd here and also furtlier south, we could 
not discover whole meadows of it, as two or three feet in b^acith, and no con- 
siderable length, could not merit such a title. Perhaps, Wwever, these strips 
pf /^Vicus may approach nearer each other, and prcsentAsoinewhat the cha- 
ractei' of a large surface ; hift w e never found this to be *1116 case, and must, 
therefore, leave the assertion as it has been stated by many others. We found 
Sargdssum vulgare A^. (Fuciis nataus Turn,) ofi the» coast of Africa, and 
always this one species only ; but as we approached the West Indian Islands, 
in JfP 34' N. L. and (59^ w. l , we met witli another, or probably a variety, 
or a sport of nature. One forni'eiiad broad leaves, furnished with fine notches ? 
(Zahnen) which on some specimens were curly, and on others were quite 
smooth; others had their berries (vcsiculm) as if winged, of a ronrfd or angular 
shape; and there w^re also an imiiiciisc numlier of monstrosities belonging to 
both these, which.^ no doiilit, can easily b(* distinguished on dried .specimens ; 
Sariiasfiuw baccifenim .ig. (7Aiciis natans L,) is probab'iy among them, which 
a closer investigation may hereafter prove. The form of the Fucus natans 
w^hich we found on tiic African coast was but seldom to be met wdth in the 
West Indian waters; and when any came in onr way, it had much longer and 
more slender leaves, with a number of small living creatures attached, even 
when the specimen was partly in a state of decay, which we carefully col- 
lected and preserved. In 19° 1' N, i.. ami 7.5° 58' w.L. (the south-east point 
of Cuba) the Fuc.us Is scarcely any longer seen ; anil our fishing now generally 
consisted of sugarcane-haulm ami pieces of wood, which, on account of the 
shell-fish attached to them, was scarcely worth the trouble. As has been 
supposed, this part is extremely rich in Fucus ; but, at the time we WTre there, 
perhaps the wind and motion of the sea had floated it away to other places. 
We found, on the contrary, in the (lulfs of Mexico and Florida a great deal of 
Fucus, and quite the same species as wc found on the coast of Africa. 

To return again to the voyage, wc arrived on the 4th of December, at 
noon, in 33° 15' n.l. and 22° w.i.. ; and, on the 9th, in 24° 54' n.l, 

and 33° 9' w. i.. ; where the easterly trade winds begin, and w hich enabled us 
to calculate more exactly on the success of the voyage. The starry firmament 
now began to assume a very diflerent appearance,' the (Ireat Bear now went 
underneath, and other constellations seemed to arise out of the sea in the 
south, and all shone in this region with a very different splendour from what 
they do in ours. During the voyage, also, the appearance was very striking ; 
although wc approached the winter solstice, we found the days increasing, 
and the sun went down at half-past six, and rose again at half-past five. We 
Were far from the European winter, as wc never had less than J7° llcaum. 
(7° Fahr.) in the shaifc ; the sea was of the same temperature, and the water 
we had for drinking could only be enjoyed with a little brandy or wine. On 
tl\e 1 2th of December we jia.sscd the tr<ipic of (Japricorn, and now saw the 
tropical bird, the inhabitant of the tropics, and numerous flying fishes, which, 
on the 1 0th of December, in 24" 31' n.l. and 34° 31' w.l., we had also 
observed. If it had been possible to have steered through the old Baha- 
ma C'lumncl, the sea between the Lucayo Islands and Domingo and Cuba, 
we should have saved five days’ journey. The navigable channel is only 
about three miles wide, and but little deeper than our ship ; and altlKrngh 
the moon shone in dll her splendour, the captain was afraid to venture 
through this narrojv way; as, oil account of the innumerable coral K^efs, 
the vessel would have been exposed to the greatest danger,'’the wind then 
blowing from the north and north-ca»t. It was, therefore, agreed upon, to pass 
the channel between Domingo and Cuba, so as to gain the .southern coast of 
that island, and then to tprn eastward to Havanna. We, therefore, sailed 
more to the south till w'e arrived at 19° n.l., which we only attained 
with <;ifficulty, because there was hardly a breath of wind, and we had 
22° Reaum, (18° Fahr,), and consequently suffered greatly from the heat. 
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From our calculation we found, on the 23d of December, that we could not 
be far from tht northern coast of the Island of J^orto Riceiy and by breal^of day 
were hailed with Vie cry of “ Land I land I” from the mainmast It was not, 
however, Porto llw, but Cape Cabron, in St. Domingo. Our chronometer 
was not exactly thc\ best, and the violent storm which we had encountered 
drove us sometimes naekwards and sometimes forwards, and thus disarr&ngea 
our ship’s reckoning. We were now 4?” more to the westward, that is, 
in 19® N. I., and 25Sv.i.. With what a cry of joy did wc respond to 
the announcement of the not far distant laml i and with what delight did ’ 
I behold it from the top of the mainmast, 1 20 ft high ! Towards midday, 
when about four miles from land, wc distinct^^ saw rhe high and long chain 
of hills, with the Capes Samana, Cabron, and Viciix Franyois ; and, on the 
twenty-fourth morning, we saw l^inta Isabclica (Isabella Point), about two 
miles from us ; and the following day Domingo disajipeared, and t()e eastern 
jioint of the Island of (hiba made its appearance ; and^ Cape Maisy and 
St. Jago de Cuba on the 2Gth instant. W'e now steered again more south- 
W'ards, so as to avoid the coral banks of the Kayman Islands, and by this 
means came farther up the jMexican Gulf than it was necessary. About the 
closing ol‘thc old 3 'ear, and before w'c reached Cape St. Antonio, tli|» western 
point of Cuba, another storm arose, wdiich proved to he almost more ter- 
rific than those wc had previously experienced. The ship lay quite on her 
side, but advanced very rapidly, so that we soon expected to be at the end of 
the voyages; and, on the 6lh of Jannar}’, we arrivetl in the harbour of 
Havanna, after seventy days’ sail, during the greater part of wdiich the weather 
was unfavourable. {Garten Zeifiuig, p. 185., June 15. 1839.) 

RUSSIA. 

Cromladt, Jiih/ fi. 1811. — Our winter has been uncommonly good, but very 
severe. From its commencement we never had a thaw, till the return of 
spring demanded a change of weather ; ownng to which, the supply of all 
kinds of provision, exce[)t poultry, was most abundant. It is curious to 
look at the chart, and to tliink that, at the same moment, I could have on my 
tabic fresh fish from the Casj)ian and White Sea. Wliilc furnished during last 
winter with every luxury, the want of poultry arose from the scarcity of corn, 
throughout almost all the provinces wdiich arc connected with Moscow and 
Petersburg, and feeding them was too expensive. On the other hand, the 
severe frosts have done a good deal of liariii to the^fruit' trees, both apples and 
cherries. The latter are in many cases destroyed, while on the former the 
fruit spurs have been killed as well as the urowth of last year. The summer 
and autumn of 18*40 were most unusually wet, which contributed to Jill the' 
W'ood with an exuberance of sap, prevented its ripenings ari«l rendered it more 
susceptible of the frost. There is another evil attendant on the frost ; it raises 
the trees bodily, and when they settle again, on the earth’s thawing, eiiip^y 
spaces remain about tlic principal roots, as if dug out by some small animal. 
To conclude, gardening, in our climate, is a. most hazardous thing. — C. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices.^ 

ENGLANt). 

The Great American Aloe, — This plant, '^hich is said to flower but once in 
a century, and very seldom blooms in this country, may just now be seen in 
great perfection at Ham Green, about five miles from Bristol, the residence of 
II. B. Bright, Esq. By a gentleman who, by Mr. Bright’s invitation, has seen 
the aloe, and who, from a long residence in tropical climates, and especially the 
agave’s most indisputable habitat, Mexico, can speak with confidence on the 
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subject, we are assured that, even in its native country, this singular plant 
seliloin exceeds in b^iauty and ^grandeur the specimen now flourishing in our 
immediate neighbourhood, l^o many of our readers, the ^flowing brief de- 
scription of this noble plant may be acceptable. Agaya americana, or the 
.American aloe, is a plant which, when full grown, bar a siiort cylindrical 
woody stem, which is terminated by hard, fleshy, spiny. Sharp-pointed, bluish 
green leaves, about 6 ft. long, and altogether resembling those of the arbo- 
rescent aloes. Each of these leaves will continue to ee'Ast for many years, so 
that but a small number have withered away by the time the plant has ac- 
quired its full maturity. It is commonly supposed that this occurs only at 
the end of 100 years : but this,?ike many other popular opinions, is an error ; 
the period at which the agave arrives at maturity varying, according to cir- 
cumstances, from ten to fifty, or even seventy years. In hot or otherwise 
favourable climates, it grows rapidly, and soon arrives at the term of its 
existence ; but in .colder regions, or under the care of the gardener, where it is 
frequently impracticable to attend to all the circumstances that accelerate its 
dcvelopement, it requires the longest period that has been assigned to it. 
Having attained its full growth, it finally produces its gigantic flower-stem, 
after which it perishes. This stem sometimes is as much as 40 ft. high, 
and is surrounded by a multitude of branches, arrangcil in a pyramidical form, 
with perfect symmetry, and having on their points clusters of greenish yellow 
flowers, which continue to be produced for two or three months in succession. 
The native country of the American aloe is the whole of America within the 
tropics ; from the plains nearly on a level with the sea, to stations upon the 
mountains at an elevation of lietween 9,000 ft. and 10,000 ft. From these re- 
gions it has been transferred to almost every other temperate country; and in 
Italy, Sicily, and Spain, it has already combined with the dati* and the palmetto 
to give a tropical appearance to European scenery*. Independently of its 
beauty and curiosity, this plant is applicable to many useful purposes. Its sa]) 
may be made to flow by incisions in the stein, and furnishes a fermented liquor, 
culled by the Mexicans ptilffue; from this an agreeable ardent .sf)irit, called vim 
mercaU is distilled. The fibres of its leaves form a coarse kiiul of thread ; the 
dried flowering stems are an almost imperishal)le thatch ; an extract from the 
leaves is made into balls, which will lather water like soap ; the fresh leaves 
themselves, cut into slices, arc occasionally given to cattle ; and finally, the 
centre of the flowering stem, split longitudinally, is by no means a bad substi- 
tute for a European razor-strop, owing to minute particles of silica forming 
one of its constituents. Mr. l^helps, the gardener at Ham (Jreen, having had 
the care of the exceedingly rare collection of exotics naturalised in those most 
Interesting grounds, is proud of his trust, and especially of the great aloe, 
which has been attciuPjd to with the nicest care and science. The roof of the 
hot-ftonsc has been partially removed, and a structure of framework glazed, 
adapted to the growing ncccmh/ of the colossal flower-stern ; a stage has been 
erected, and steps formech so that tlie observer can open a slide, and look 
down upon the wdiolc plant. From Mr. Phelps we understand that the family 
can trace the grcai aloe for nirietj'-eight years, a singular corroboration of the 
general?/ received opinion as to its centenary existence. The flower-stem is 
at present 23 ft. high, with twenty-seven branches, on which there arc upwards 
of three thousand b/ossoms. The last of these plants which flowered iix, this 
country was at Brislington ; and so powerful w,as the attraction, tnat visitors 
came from a distance of fifty milts to tjbtain a sight of it. {Bath Chnmicle, 
July 29. 1841.) 

Immense Mushroom. — On Mondv.y last Mr. Edward Kirby of Chettisham, 
near Ely, cut a mushroom of the following extraordinary size : — circiim- 
ference, 5 ft. 3 in. ; diameter, I ft. 6 in. ; stalk, 14 inches round. It weighed 
4 lbs., and produced one quart and half a pint of catsup. {Cambridge Chronicle 
and Jriumal, July 24. 1841.) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

A RT. I. The Principles of Gardening physiologically considered. By 
G. Kegel, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zcitung^ May 2. 1840, p. 148.) 

(^Conlimicd from 

I. Ok the Propagation op Plants — continued. 

B. Pro])agation bi/ Buds, 

The bud is the most important part of the plant; for it is only 
by it, and the various forms which it assumes, that the increase, 
or propagation, of plants is effected. It appears first as a normal 
perfect bud. Out of this, through various changes, comes the 
fruit. Secondly, it appears in the form of a bud^ whicli does 
not, however, become developed in the usual way. The meta- 
morphoses of the latter have a more decided and marked indi- 
viduality; and consist of the hulh^ tuber-bulb (Knollenzwiebel), 
bulb-bud (Zwiebelknbspe), the seedj and of a bud which by 
cultivation and casualty is capable of JiecOming also a perfect 
individual bud. I do not by any means intend to assert that 
these germs can assume at will any one of these various forms, 
for the changes which the bud undergoes* in various respects 
have their origin in its earliest existence. It is in ord^r to 
direct the attention to the analogy frequently existing between 
them, and to examine more closely into the principles before 
laid down, that the first part of thisicliapter is dedicated, while 
the second part will consist of the practical propagation eff plants 
by^ciUtinffs, buds, leaves, &c., in connexion with these principles. 

1. Buds and their ISfeTAMORPHosEs. 

The normal perfect bud, which Frederic Wolff* termed a 
perfect plant, displays in its functions a certain individuality; so 
that, under certain conditions, it may be considered the germ of 
an entirely individual plant. Monch represented it as the *part 
from which the plant, without previous fructilying, is increased; 
and C. G. .Nees von Esenbeck calls it the undeveloped nucleus 
1841. — XI. 3d Ser. m m 
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of a blanch on the perfect plant. The unlimited individuality 
which the various transformations of the bud disjjJ^y, has been 
by many authors extended to the normal bud its^. According 
to this view, the dicotyledonous tree consists of Tas great a num- 
ber of single plants as there have been buds produced on it in 
the course of time, and the union of all these forms a whole 
which is nourished by one root. This view gives us a lively 
representation of the creat[on of a tree; in reality, however, it 
is not so applicable, as the bud itself can only be made to de- 
velope itself as an individual by art. 

From the bud in a state of developement proceeds the forma- 
tion of the yoyng wood ; on which account Du Petit Thoua»s 
called the cellular tissue (Faserzellen) andspirM vessels (Spiral- 
rdhren), which extend from knot to knot as far as the root, 
the roots of the bud, but considered the cells of the medullary 
rays as formmg the inner bark. To this Meyen objects that, 
when, for example, a branch with red wood is grafted on a white 
one, the new ring of wood formed below the graft has the colour 
of the stock; that the spiral vessels are jointed ; and the cellular 
tissue seldom extends from knot to knot entire, but that the 
threads have their points obtusely truncated and rest upon others. 
He explains it in the following way : The sap descending from 
the bud, in the inner bark, is deposited at the sides between the 
wood and the bark, and is then congealed into a womly sub- 
stance;’’ by which he denies that the bud has any immediate 
effect in forming the wood, but acknowledges it mediately, as in 
it is prepared the sap for the formation of the wood. The phe- 
nomenon, therefore, of a branch deprived of its buds producing 
no new layer of wood cannot be considered as an objection. 
Still, from this explanation, the formation of the cellular tissue 
and spiral vessels remains in obscurity; for though we find 
e=very^yhere parenchymal cellular tissue formed wherever the 
descending sap is deposited, yet I know of no other case where 
it has formed woody fibre, but this of the connexion existing 
between it and the formation of the inner bark and the roots. 

As we further remark, ,thj?t the formation of roots in cuttings 
is always in intimate connexion with the formation of young 
wood, which I shall advert to further in the practical part ; I 
think myself justified in the conclusion, that the whole of the 
young woody layers proceeding from the,.bucl is analogous to the 
formation of iti. roots ; but with this difference, that, while the 
woody fibres of the young wood are united by the medullary 
rays, in forming the roots they are separated from them, and 
appear surrounded by the parenchymal cells of the medullary 
• ray^ It hence appears, that the new layer of wood is formed 
from the sap which, descending from the bud, issues from the 
irtner bark ; also that the cells of the medullary rays may be con- 
sidered as a purely lifteral formation of the layer of bark ; but 
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that for the formation of the woody fibres another power co- 
operates, which, as proceeding from ihe bud representin'^, as it 
were, a perfect individual, we may compare to the formation of 
roots. It would hence appear that the wood \)f the graft.never 
passes over into the stock, as it must always assume the natuire 
of the surrounding hark from which the creative sap is trans- 
mitted ; and that the spiral vessels may be jointed, and the celli^ 
of the fibres between the knots closed? as the creative sap always 
strives to assume the cellular forilf, while the peculiar active 
power of the bud stretches them to long fibres of various ana- 
tomical forms. The property of forming roots is not,.however, 
peculiar to buds, but also to many persistent and feculent leaves ; 
but here there is often a very striking difference. For while, 
with few exceptions, the roots of the cutting proceed, not from 
the surface of the cut, but from the sides at the base of the knot 
under the bud, and are therefore to be considered as proceeding 
from it, the roots of leaves taken off* without any axillary buds 
come chiefly from the surface of the cut, and sometimes also 
from the side of it. In some of the gesnerias they spring from 
the outside of the circular bundle of woody fibre of the leaf- 
stalk, and may be very clearly distinguished for some depth in 
the leaf-stalk, and have their origin, as it appears to me, in 
a new layer of wood that was forming near the old one. Side 
roots, also, were produced from this ring. 

According to their different situations, we distinguish top or ter- 
minal buds, axillary buds, and the scattered or adventitious buds 
which may spring from almost all parts of the plant. These are 
produced in great numbers on many plants by cutting in the old 
wood, and they also sometimes appear on the roots and leaf- 
stalks or petioles of dicotyledons. All bmls have an axillary form, 
which is enveloped in a number of overlapping leafy growths or 
scales ; and, as the continuation of the axis of the parent pl^nt con- 
sists of pith, or medulla, and medullary envelope (Markscheide) 
if the bud is growing on a young branch, the pith passes* over 
into it directly; but if the bud proceeds from old woorl, the pith 
is connected with the medullary rays;, the passage of the bundle 
of spiral vessels which form the* medullary envelope being 
tolerably clearly distinguishable. The latter becomes some- 
what biigader before it ends below the top of the bud, and from 
it is afterwards formed the innej layer of wood. Over the 
erfiarged eyd of the medullary envelope, the pith vises convex 
or conically, forming the medullary point (Markhiigel). On 
the outside it is surrounded with a fine brownish network of 
cellular tissue, which afterwards forms the bark, and passes 
directly into the outer cells of the bud leaves. At the base of 
each of these leaves there is the beginning of a new bud, whjch 
is never developed as a normal bud. On the upper extrenihy 
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of the rAedullary point lies the core, or rudiment, of the bud, in 
the micldle of all the bud leaves ; it is the most important part 
of the bud, from which all the new growths are Termed. Ac- 
cording to this, the bud consists in an extensioii of the axis of 
the parent plant, surrounded by the leafy appendages which 
conceal it, and possesses at the base of these the foundation for 
new buds, and in their core the property of lengthening the axis 
into a branch. The fruit o£ every single flower is formed exactly 
like the bud, and is the re*jiresentative of the terminal bud of 
the blossom bough ; while the flow^er itself, the centre of which 
it occupies, must be considered as the termination of the axis of 
the blossom bough. The metamorphosed bundle of leaves 
which form the flower thus stand close over each other, and are 
developed together with the organs of fructification. As soon, 
however,^ after fructification has taken place, as the fruit begins 
to expand, the other parts of the blossom lose their import- 
ance, and mostly fall off In the same manner as the axil of 
the branch passes over into the terminal bud, the fruit is 
formed by a greater or less lengthening of the axis of the flower, 
which bears the ovula or germ, and is covered with leafy ap- 
pendages. Link was the first who decidedly contradicted the 
ideas formerly entertained of the formation of fruit, and recog- 
nised the axillary formation as the most important part of all ; 
Schleiden, also, not a great while since, published a similar view, 
the first principles of which, he, as well as myself, owes to my 
esteemed instructor Bartling. From that time I have been con- 
stantly occupied with this subject ; and, in order to make the 
above more intelligible, I will briefly arrange the principal 
forms of fructification for our further contemplation. 

The fruit-axis consists of the elongation of the pith of the 
flower stalk, and the bundle of fibres forniing the medullary 
etivelone (Markscheide). The most simple mode of fructifi- 
cation is found in Hhe genus 7axus. The ovula, or germ, is 
seated at the point of the axis, and has its origin in the trans- 
forhiation of the core of the bud. The fruit-case (Fruchthiille) 
and the bud-case (Eihiille) ai’e, in this form, so slightly distin- 
guished, that it is doubtful 'Whether the single covering that con- 
tains tlie pip, or nut, and is open at the top, is to be considered 
the bud-cover(Eihulle),or the fruit-cover (Fruchthulle): ^the calyx 
of the flower is also'{vanting;,so that the female flower has exactly 
the form of ’a bud, the primitive form of which bud <»*emains Un- 
developed in the axis of the b,ud-leaves, but the core of which, 
instead of making a new shoot, is transformed into a germ, and, 
by fructification, becon)es a seed. In a similar manner, but on a 
; higher scale of organisation, thefi^uit of the t/rticeoeare formed; 
the Kinale flowers of which are surrounded with an imperfect 
calyx, but possess a perfect ovula and fruit envelope (Ei- und 
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Fruchthiill^). The form of the fruit in Polygoneae, Chenopodeffi, 
and Plumliaj^neae, is exactly the same*; the ovula are sometimes 
longer and sometimes shorter stalked (having an uijibilicus). 
These ai'e, comparativelyj the few examples in which the “fruU^ 
axis bears a single ovulum on its point; wliile, in all other 
cases, they spring out^of the side of it, and appear either at the^ 
inner base of the seed or fruit-leaves (Fruchtblatter), or from the 
bundle of fibres of the medullary env<j^ope lengthened beyond the 
point of insertion of these leaves. 

The first form shows, again, the greatest analogy to the bud. 
The fruit-axis rises hemispherically, spindle, or conically-shaped, 
over the flower, tuid is surrounded, as a covering, with several 
rows of fruit-leaves (carpophylla), similar to the bud-leaves. At 
the base of each of these, the rudiment of the bud, seated on 
the axis, is metamophosed into an ovulum, and becomescnclosed 
in the fruit-leaf, which has a tendency to turn in af the edges, so 
that the point of insertion must always be in the edges of it, which 
have grown together. Whether this takes place in the base or 
top of the single seed, is determined by the length of the umbi- 
licus. From this manner of Iructification, it appears that all 
fruits (carpidia) produced in several circles on a fruit-axis can 
only be one-seeded, as we find in many families of i?anunculaccae 
and Dryddeac, such as in /fanunculus, Myosnrus, yinernone, 
Adonic, Magnolm, Potentilla, Geum, &c. In a similar manner, 
but only in a whorl, and at the base of a common stalk, the 
seed-vessels of the Labiatie and Tloragineac are formed. 

The second form, where, in general, many ovula are pro- 
duced from the bundle of fibres of the medullary envelope 
(Markscheide) rising above the point of in*»ertion of the fruit- 
leaves, includes the greater part of frirctification ; and we will 
proceed from those formations that have a visible fruit-axis Jo 
those in which it seems to disappear by degrees. 

1. The fruit-axis rises like a pillar, the bundle of vessels 
forming the medullary tubes (trophospermia) ascends to ^ its 
summit, and developes lengtliwise many ovula, which seldom are 
diminished to one. Two of these*ljirtidles of vessels always lie 
close together, and form a central column (placenta), which, on 
that account, has generally two row^s of teeth. 

•To e!bch of these columns there is a corresponding leaf of those 
siJjLiated at the base of the fruit-axis «i a wlion, aijd which here, as 
in the bud, •only serve as a protection and covering to the axillary 
growth. In this form there are«two prineijnd modifications. 

a. The edges of the fruit-leaves bend inwards, and their cor- 
responding bundle of fibres p-ows into them ; so that each -pla- 
centa, with its fruit-leaf, forms a little fruit, or seed vessel, for 
itself. In the Malvacem and Geraniacem, where the fruit-arxis 
rises above the fruit, is found the ty^e of this manner of 
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fructifieation. The Onagi;ari® dei^elope rOnftd an etjually long 
axis a whorl of many such (Vuits; the flnion of tirese forms the 
fiiiit-cluster(Friichtknoten), which is covered by the calyx above 
itr The sides of the fruit-leaves bent inwards, thus becoming 
pressed closer to each other, grow together and form the par- 
titions ; and, as the cylindrical leaves of the calyx alternate 
with the fruit-leaves, the Individual fruit cannot escape out of 
this overgrowth, in order, Vs their formation required, to burst 
open at the seam in the axis ; but this takes place where the 
leaves of the enclosing calj’x have grown together, and, there- 
fore, on the middle rib of the fruit-leaves. This formation is 
very pcrceptible’^ in the seed-vessels of the ffii'.olhcroB. 1 have 
also observed, in the beginning of spring, in the seed-vessels of 
the iPhiladc'Iphus which liad remained on the tree during the 
winter, and in which the cal^x was partly destroyed by the 
weather, a degenerating into single seed-vessels. In the same 
manner, with a whoil of three seeds round a very slender fruit- 
axis, which, apparently, only consists of the placenta, and ac- 
cordingly, in the regular growth of the fruit, lemains attached 
to the seed, are formed the /^ihaceac with upper, and the /rideoe 
with under, fruit-clustcrs. By the growing together of the sides 
of the fruit-leaves, the fruit of these plants represents a tripartite 
capsule. If the parts which grow together, and cause the single 
compartments of the fruit, are fragile, the fiuit separates when it 
is ripe, and they burst open at their axis ; but, if firm, they remain 
united, and open at the midrib. 

The -Eiiphorb/arc^r also produce, round a more distinct fruit- 
axis, a whorl of three one- or two-seeded fiuits ; and, lastly, the 
Umbel liferae, only two opposite to each other, which are one- 
seeded, and also covereci by the calyx. 

The edges of the fruit-leaves growing in a whorl round the 
fruit-axis do not b^id towards the fruit-axis, but grow together 
sideways, and not with their corresponding buiuUe of vessels. 
The fruit-axis, therefore, rises in the hollow of the fruit-cluster 
thus formed, ends under its point, and only the bundle of vessels 
attached passes over into ihr stalk. In this manner is formed 
the fruit of theCaryophyllcm. In the Polemoniuceae, the placenta 
is extended into three elongated angles, which are formed from 
the pith, and which^run towards the midrib of the friiCl-leaves, 
but which they, Jiow ever, do' not always "reach (a similar forma- 
tion also takes place in several species of Afalvaceec, between 
the single fruits on the fruit-axis, as well as on the base of the 
fruit-cavity of several of the Caryoph5^11eaB) ; the placentae are 
situated in the angles oij the cent]# column. 

2. The fruit-axis is no longer undivided, but separates into 
as ‘many parts as there are bundles of fibres, and doubles the 
number of placentae and fruit-leaves, or only of placentae; and 
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in all these cases, the whorl of fruit-leaves situatea ai tnev base 
is attached to'^the corresponding bundle of vessels of their pla- 
centae, and connected with their edges. The pith of the axis dis- 
appears more or less in this form. An intermediate formntiop 
between these forms of fructification and the last-mentioned 
takes place, for ex'xmple, in Papaver and iVyniphcVa, in which the 
middle column has disappeared ; the i' edullary rays, however, re- 
main, which have many bundles of fibijss, and produce ovula ovei 
their whole surface. Here, also, two principal modifications occur, 
a. The separation of the fruit-axis begins uiitler the point, 
and continues to the base, so that all the bundles of fibres 
bearing ovula end in a style, and form, as it wrt e, the skeleton 
of the fruit. The fruit-leaves are so attached to this skeleton, 
that the two edges ol each cover the two separated bundles ol 
vessels belonging to each placenta, so that two bundles of fibres 
from different placentae are brought together. l^hcSe grow more 
or less firmly to a false placenta, which is produced from the inter- 
grown edges of the fruit-leaves, and which must therelore alter* 
nate with the lobes of the scar (Lappen der Narbe) formed bj 
the point of the fruit-leaf. In this manner of fructification, if the 
original placenta should grow undivided, it would rest on the 
midrib of the fruit-leaf ; but I know of no example of this. I: 
the inter-growth of the two bundles of fibres which Ibnn tlu 
false placenta is w^eak, they remain fixed, on the bursting of th( 
capsule, to the separating edges of the fruit-leaves, as in llelian- 
themuni and Parnassia ; but if it is firm and interwoven, on th< 
bursting of the fruit-leaves, the false placenta remains as a skele- 
ton of the fruit, as is beautifully exemplified in Argerneme. The 
greater number of variations of this class oC fruits arises from 
the failure of several bundles of vessels, as w ell as of the corre- 
sponding fruit-leaves of the whorl, so that in Chelidonium onlj 
two placentm and fruit-leaves are found. TJie separated btindles 
of fibres grow together, as in Argembne, aiuf remain, after, the 
bursting of the fruit-leaves, as two oppe)sitc plac'entac. In Ghju- 
cium, these two placentm are also united by an enlargement of 
the pith of the fruit-axis, which becbpies very large, and is co- 
vered wnth a thin epidermis. This growth fills the fruiti^lmost 
entirely, and divides it into two compartments ; so that the two 
bundles Oif fibres of each false placenta are separated by it, and lie 
in die two different compartments. •The frmt of the Cruciferae 
is formed in the same simple manner; only tfie enlargement 
of the pith covered with an epidermis is much more delicate 
and slight than in Glaucium. Afterwards it diminishes still 
more, so that, when the fruit js ripe, the pith is only found in 
patches between the two membranes of die partition, producing 
the light and dark spots and stripes on which K. Brown prq. 
posed founding generic characteristics. Ip some, it is, howeverj 
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more .apparent even in the ripe fruit, as in Cheiruiithus, and 
several genera with sma!l seeds. The trophosp^rmia lying on 
both sides of the partition, in the CructferatJ, grow firmly together 
to the stigma ; and this explains the alternation of the two lobes 
of the scar (Narben-lappen) with the fruit-leaves, the persistence 
of the style, and the property of the latter (i^dphanus, Erucis- 
trum) to form seeds within itself, which must be considered as 
great difficulties in explaitijng this form of fructification. 

b. The fruit- ax is is divided from the top to the base into 
several parts (placenta*), which separate on all sides. The cor- 
respondftig fruit-leaves bend with their surfaces towards the 
divisions of the*axis, and their edges grow into them. Hence 
arises, in general, a whorl of loose single fruit or seed-vessels, 
which, on becoming ripe, mostly open at their axis, in such a 
manner^that, on each edge of the fruit-leaf, one of the bundles of 
vessels of the' placenta remains. The fruits themselves are either 
man)’- or single-seeded, and either quite loose or attached at 
the base, as in i/elleborus. They also vary with respect to iheir 
number. The whorls in Sempervivum and /sopyrum consist of 
many fruit ; in Scdum and Z)ictamnus of five ; in some species of 
/Spiraj'a of three ; in Pmimia officinalis, y^sclepias, Cynanchum, 
Finca, and Cerium of two; and, finally, in the Leguminosae, of one 
fruit, which, when regularly formed, should have also a whorl of 
loose fruits. Of the transition of these forms of fructification 
into one another, we have examples in several genera. The 
various species of the genus i)elphinium produce sometimes a 
whorl of five, three, or only one loose fruit ; Nigella arvensis and 
hispanica form a whorl of loose seed-vessels only united at the 
bottom; while Nigella satJva and damascena form the transition 
to the fructification of the lily tribe, the axes of these seed-vessels 
rising undivided as far as to the top, and there separating. The 
empty’ compartments of the latter arise from the diminution of 
the middle parencllymal layer of the fruit-leaves, to which Cysti- 
capnos forms the obvious transition, for, when the fruit is ripe, 
the rudiments of it are still visible. 

These are the principarl jnodifications of fructifications, under 
which ,aU the forms as yet known to me are included. To 
enumerate all the different changes, for example, how the apple, 
the stone-fruit, or the berry, is produced, does not belof^g to this 
place ; should however, be encourageVl by a favourable recep- 
tion of my views, arising from a firm conviction of their validity, 
I may enter into this subject more at large in a future work. 

The bud and the fruit, therefore, both consist of a continuation 
of tlie axis, gifted withe the power. of reproduction, together with 
the^ appendages for their covering, the more or less, perfect .leafy 
organs. The axis of the bud pierces its covering, lengthens 
into a branch, and forqis new buds ; the axis of the fruit lengthens 
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only to a certain size, and forms mostly side-ovula, whifch, till 
they are ripe,Vemain concealed by theif coverings. It sometimes 
happens, that, by a general deterioration of the organs of fructi- 
fication, the fruit-axis grows into a branch, of which we' hstve an 
example in the double rose. The ovula are formed either from 
the upper point oil theiindivided axis, as in Taxus and C/i'tica (the 
rudiment of the ovulum being, like the top of the bud, the first* 
and most important formation, and on the chalaza, a part 
similar to the medullary point and the surrounding medullary 
enclosure), or they proceed from the metamorphosis of the pri- * 
mitive bud. In the latter instance they grow sideways out of the 
axis, either at th^ base of the fruit-leaves, as uv/i^anunculus, or 
on the lengthened bundle of vessels of the medullary coat, which 
is most usually the case. 

{To be conimucd,') 


Aut. II. On the Utility of tmahinc Garden Walls to destroy Insects* 

By W. P. 

1 HAVE the management of some trees covering about 600 
square yards of wall, which for several years had been so in- 
fested with insects, that they neither bore fruit, nor made shoots 
more than 1 or 2 inches long. I tried every means to get rid 
of them throughout the summer, by washing them with various 
mixtures, and also smoking them w ith tobacco, but it was of no 
avail ; for, although it undoubtedly killed a great number of in- 
sects, still the trees were soon again cov<?red with them. As the 
walls were old, and full of nail-holes, I conjectured that the 
insects harboured there, and that if I washed die walls *111 the 
winter when the trees were unnailed, with sihnething destryctive 
to them, it would have a much better effect than any summer 
dressing. The result proved that I was right in my supposifion, 
as the trees are now perfectly free fnom insects, have made ex- 
cellent wood, and are loaded with fruit. 

The following was my method of proceeding. In the spring 
1 4iad tl|e whole of the trees unnailed and tied to stakes driven 
in the border; I then*washed the^walls widi the following mix- 
ture: half •a barrel of cement, one quarter of*lime fresh from 
the kiln, two bushels of soot, ayd 12 lb. of sulphur, mixed with 
soap-suds to the consistency of whitewash. This was sufficient for 
the quantity of wall mentioned ; and it yas done by a conjmon 
labourer. I may mention that part of the wall was covered with 
*moss, which now appears to be all killed. 

Hertfordshire^ Sept. 4 . 1841 . 
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Art. ill. The Landscape-Gardening of F. L. von Schell oj Munich. 

Translated from the German for the “ Gardener’s Magazine.” 

{Continued from p. 505.) 

V. On the different Kinds of Trees, Shrubs, and Flowers^ ivhick mere particu- 
, larly dedicated to the different Gods and Goddesses, and which should surround 
their respective Temples, as Part of their Attributes — contiiiueil. 

The ivy (i/edera Helix) Vas the emblem of power, and of 
unvarying youthful vigour, and it was sacred to IJacchus and 
Hebe. The I}acchant(\s and their thyrsus, and the Fauns and 
Satyrs during their orgies, were decorated w;ith ivy. At the 
marriage ceremony of tlie Greeks, a branch of ivy was presented 
to the wedded pair, as an emblem of the marriage contract. 
The ivy should be planted round the temple of friendship. It.«^ 
self-security in climbing, and its unalterable green, form an 
excellent emblem of the constancy and duration of virtue. 

The tamarisk (Tamarix gallica) was sacred to Apollo, 

The chaste tree (Titex ^'gnus castus) and the periwinkle 
(Finca minor) were dedicated to Bacchus; and the savin 
(Jinijperus Sabina) was dedicatted to Saturn. 

The box (Buxus sempervirens) belonged to Pluto and Cy- 
bele. 

The sweet marjoram (Origanum Majordna) was sacred to 
Hymen, the god of marriage. 

The rose was d^..dicate(i to Venus and love. It is called the 
queen of flowers. With it the sacred altars were ornamented, 
and with it were woven garlands dedicated to the Graces, love, 
and friendship, wdiicli were presented to die innocent bride* 
and it is only to yoi: h *and to unsullied wedded innocence that 
it can be considered a :;uitable decoration. It is an attr’’. :ite, 
ako, of death, because it ornaments thr graves, and it drops its 
leaves like a symbol of perishableness and pain; aiu' the more 
particularly so when situated at the side of .1 urn which contains 
theVemains of virtue. 

The lily (Liliiim candWum) was sacred to Juno. It is the 
symbol of purity, innocence,* modesty, and hope. In the mytho- 
logical work entitled Lcs Siccles Fajens^ by M. TAbbe S. de 
Castres, in the 4th volume, p. 266., will be found a lis^ of the 
plants that were sacred to J^no; and it 4s added that among 
the plants that <vcre the most agreeable to this goddess, were 
^ the dictamnus and the lily. Th^ lily was also called Juno’s rose 
226sa Juuonia. (Gyrald. Hist. Deor,, syntagm. 2.)” 

This beautiful flower, is also of great consideration in the 
jChri^fian religion, as Madame de Genlis has so interestingly 
explained in her work on plants. 

The violet (Fiola odorata) was dedicated to Cybele,*and used 
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as an ornament for graves. These delightfully smelling fTpwers 
should be planted round shrubs and Bushes, and particularly 
near habitations. The household gods, Lares/ were decorated 
with violets and rosemary. 

The forget me not (Myosotis palustris) should decorate any 
object erected to loye and friendship, and should also be planted 
by the sides of running brooks. The heartsease I Fiola tricolor) 
belongs also to love. 

The hyacinth (flyacinthus orientiiii^; snouia oe planted 
round the temples of Apollo and Ceres; it was also used to 
decorate graves. 

The poet’s narcissus (A^arcissus poeticus) was dedicated to 
(!!cres, Proserpine, and the Eumenides. 

The safflower (C'arthanius tinctorius) belonged to Ceres and 
the Eumenides. 

The sword lily (Gladiolus) w^as the symbol of elbquence, and 
should be seen around the temple of Mercury. 

The anemone and the everlasting (Gnaphiilium 5toe'chas) were 
dedicated to Juno. Il is said by the poets, that Prometheus 
brought fire from heaven in th^ hollow stalks of the fennel 
(i^eriila coiiimiinis). 

The French marigold {7Txgeto er^cta) and the chrysan- 
themum are planted on graves in many parts of Europe. The 
amaranthus was also dedicated to sorrow. The asphodel, which 
was sacred to Proserpine, belongs also to those of a sorrowful 
character. 

The mallow^ was sacred to Osiris. 

'^riie opium poppy (J^apaver sornniferum) was dedicated to 
Ceres and to Juno, as tlie protectress of wedtled fruitfulness. It 
wi-.K tlie symbol of sleep, and xvas tfierefore also dedicated 
io Morpheus. 

'I'he Indian lotus flower {Xel/nnbiim speciosum) was the af- 
trioute of Ceres, of Isis, and of fruitfulness. ® 

'ri»c bean ( J’icia i^Viba) was the symbol of C ath. 

I’he flax (/Jnum usitatissimu.n) was sacred to Isis. 

^ciinthus mollis has, for more Itjimi years, been the 

ornameni of the Corinthian capital ; and, according to tradition, 
from the following circumstance; — 

A yoiflig girl died in Corinth who was very much beloved by 
he^ nurse. This tender and affectionate Wman ^visited the 
grave of het young charge, and set on it a basket filled with 
small dishes and vases, and othertplaytbings, which were highly 
valued by the deceased, and then covered the whole w’ith a brick. 
There happened to be an acanthus close by this basket, which 
grew, up by degrees among its wicker-work, till it reached the 
brick, where the leaves were forced to bend and hang downun 
the most agreeable forms. The Corinthian statuary and ar- 
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chitedc Callimachus, who lived 54*0 years before # Christ, dis- 
covered this hanuonious^assemblage of nature and art, and from 
it formed the Corinthian capital, the most perfect style in archi- 
tecture,' which unites in itself all that the purest taste in 
splendour and perfect beauty could invent in this kind of art. 

Henbane (/i/yoscyamus niger), the Potentjlla reptans, iPortu- 
laca oleracea, and the grasses, were dedicated to Mercury. 

Corn was dedicated to Isis ; and the maiden’s hair fern 
(^diantum Capilliis VeneH^) to Pluto. 

•/uniperus communis and the JRhamniis catharticus were sacred 
to the Eu men ides, or Furies. 

The garlick*(-4'llium Porrum) was sacrec) to the Lares, or 
household gods. 

The following eight divinities piK)tected gardens : — 

Ceres; Venus; Pomona; Flora; Feronia, nymph of the 
woods and g'/oves ; Priapus ; Vertumnus ; and Pales, protectress 
of the flocks. 


VI. 

Among the higher architectural objects and decorations, the 
garden should also include: 

1. Egyptian obelisks. These were usually ornamented with 
hieroglyphics and other symbolical figures, and were used as 
sundials. These obelisks have a very good effect in a garden, 
particularly when they are erected on gentle declivities, or on 
islands, or the bankj^ of lakes, in which their image is reflected. 
The height was generally nine or ten times the breadth of the 
base, and the column decreased upwards to about the half, or 
rather less than tl\e half of the breadth of the base at the top, 
where it terminated hi an obtuse point formed by four flat 
sloping surfaces. These obelisks can also be ornamented with 
bas-reliefs, which transmit noble actions to future generations ; 
they should also l5e decorated with the likenesses of celebrated 
persons. 

' 22 . The Egyptian pyramids were called by Pliny “ proofs of 
the folly of despotism,” ^betause more than a hundred thousand 
men were said to have been employed for twenty years in the 
erection of one. These edifices were, therefore, only remarkable 
on account of their enormous size and great durability?. S6me 
of them w'ere 682 Tt. in breadth, and 625 ft. in height. If, py- 
ramids, therefore, are to be erected in a garden, it ns natural to 
suppose that they must be on a very diminished scale ; but such 
an imitation would only be laughable, and it would be much 
better not to make the* attempt. 

3. Pillars are much more desirable as ornaments for a g£trden, 
aqd they serve as historical monuments of great events and ac- 
tions, which are thus handed down to future generations; such, 
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for example as the Pillar of Trajan, and that of Antoninus, at 
Rome, and, in 'modern times, the Pillar in Loftdon, whicn was 
erected in 1666, in commemoration of the great, fire in tliat city. 

Such pillars are often erected to the memory of excellent 
sovereigns, to heroes, and talented stalesn^n, who were repre- 
sented either on horseback, or in a standing position at the top 
of the column. They are often built hollow, with a winding 
stair inside, which conducts to a baloony at the summit, from 
which a fine view is obtained, such 'as the minarets on the 
mosque in the gardens at Schwetzingen. Such pillars should 
always be more than 10 ft. in diameter (including tho square 
stones of which the^ pillar is composed), so that the winding stair 
may be ascended with ease. 

There are a great many otlier symbolical pillars of dilferent 
forms and intentions, which are more fully treated o^ in the 
works of Vignol von Daviler, Durand, and many*other archi- 
tectural writings. 

Termes also, and obtuse pillars, should support the busts of 
celebrated men, and the garden should likewise be ornamented 
by urns in the beautiful^ forms of antiquity, placed in suitable 
situations for them. 

5. The modern garden does not require so many single 
statues as the ancient geometric garden, where the end of every 
avenue, every niche, the centre of every square or circular form, 
or piece of water, had a figure of some kind or another, without 
particular attention to their execution as works of art, because 
they were obliged to have so many. Pan reposing on a rock by 
a brook in a forest, playing on his seven-reeded pipe; a nymph 
bathing in a stream under an overhanging rock, situated in a 
recluse and lonely thicket; a faun espied by a nymph ; all these 
might certainly be placed in the garden : but all other figures 
should be either in temples or in other buildings, particularly 
wben they are valuable as works of art; am^no statue shquld 
be permitted in the modern garden without the situation in 
which it is [)]aced be particularly adapted for its chaiacter, dfid 
the statue itself remarkable for its beauty, which, from the small 
number required, is not so difficult of attainment as for/nerly, 
when so many were in use. 

Gaijden structures should not be limited to the antique 
Greek aiur Roman temples already ipentioncd ; they should also 
inchide buildings in the modern style of architecture, when 
these are in pure and good taste such as a beautiful triumphal 
arch as an entrance ; and its decorations and allegories should 
not be those of Pallas, but of Flora and piana. 

7. A beautiful rustic house, in which the proprietor can live 
dtiring the finest months of the year in the enjoyment of nature, 
is a striking ornament in a garden, partiqularly when it is of b 
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beautiful form, and commands a fine prospect, and if at the same 
time protected fiom^faigk winds, and faces the risuiff wn» 

8.. Besides these, the garden ought also to indude smaller 
buildings which have an object in view, and in which a Small 
circle of friends cag assemble and amuse themselves. Such 
buildings may be dedicated to Virtue, F^'iendship, Fidelity, and 
Solitude, or to persons who wei»e dear to us ; and they should 
be decorated with delincTations of remarkable events, or with 
poetry, busts, and inscripdons, &c. To these should also be 
added, ornamented seats for repose, houses containing baths, 
the best examples of which may be seen in the* gardens of 
Schwetzingen aviaries; beautifully constructed menageries; 
greenhouses ; and pretty little farm and other rural buildings, 
which, however, should not bear the stamp of poverty by 
having straw roofs, and similar marks of indigence. Why 
should the landscape-gardener (whose particular desire is to 
make every thing look beautiful) select, and imitate the rustic 
buildings of the poorest classes with straw roofs ? The rural 
structures alluded to, and which are found in gardens almost 
everywhere, should be introduced but sparingly, if it is in- 
tended that such scenes are to be in good taste, and in the best 
style of the art. 

9. Ruins, also, have a good effect when erected in situations 
that seem natural for them, but it is very difficult to give them 
such an appearance as to induce the belief that they exhibit the 
effects of time, and are not the work of art or any great revolu- 
tion. Buildings often become ruins from the effects of fire and 
war, but such are not included here, and ought not to be imi- 
tated in art. 

In constructing" rui.is, stone should be used which has the 
appearance of being decayed by time, such as tufa (Tuffstein). 
The \ralls should be of a proper strength and thickness, with 
cracks of a suitable depth, and other signs of age and destructi- 
bility expressed on them ; and it should be evident from the 
reitiuins of such ancient structures, what their original intentions 
were; and even the manner in which they were constructed 
should^ be somewhat guessed at from their appearance. The 
parts that are thrown down should lie in places where they 
undoubtedly would have Iain from natural circumstajf^ces; .and 
the places where they fell from should have the appearance as 
if they had once been there. 

Fragments of ruins ought pot, therefore, to be strewn aoout 
by chance, and care should be taken that parts of other kinds of 
ruins may not be placed near them, such as cornices, columns, 
chapiters, &c. ; because it would soon be discovered that such a 
hetei'ogeneous mass never belonged to the constructed ruin ’: anfl, 
in order to give as much of an appearance of truth as possible to 
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the artificial ruin, it should be constructed on a fixed plafi, and 
the part which is supposed to have become niinous from the 
dcstniction qf time, such as parts of walls, arches, domes, &c., 
should be only partially constructed, so that £hey need' not be 
thrown down, as these places can be easily omitted in building; 
whereas, when it is al^ equally built up, and the appearance of 
ruins effected by the use of instruments, the whole building 
receives too great a shock, and the ruii^ itself becomes dangerous, 
A cupola, which is intended to be onl^^ the half of the height in 
the drawing, and a wall in a state of decay, or one in which two 
thirds of its former height is wished to be shown, should, be built 
in this manner. When portions of the cornices^of a pediment, 
or the facings of a window, are wanted, they need not be put up 
and then thrown down again, but thrown in where they would 
have lain according to the laws of gravity. 

After the whole ruin is erected, every particular ^:)art, sucli as 
the cornices, &c., which forms too sharp a profile, and others 
again which look too new, should be knocked off with an iron 
mallet, according to the judgment of the artist, so as to give an 
appearance of the effect of time. These fractures being pro- 
duced by a blow, and therefore the work of chance, approach 
much nearer to nature than those which are formed by the art 
of the stone-niasSon, and which, indeed, being so much the work 
of art, do not deceive, as they deviate too much from nature anc' 
the truth. 

The artist should also be as well acquainted with the manner 
and spot in which time carries on the work’ of destruction, and 
the places in which it is most visible, as with the romantic effect 
which the breaches and fractures of his ruinous structure are to 
produce at a certain distance. When we are near, we often 
think the destruction has been coiiunitted with too bold a hand, 
while, at the same time, when contemplated at a proper pgint (/f 
distance, it seems to shrink into nothing, find has no effect 
whatever. I was fully convinced of this in constructing the 
ruins in the gardens at Schwetzingen, and particularly the tefimiMe 
of Mercury, the building of which* was particularly under my 
own di»’ections. Those breaches of ruins which have been 
effected by the use of the mallet should be sprinkled over, as if 
by^hano^, with a colour resembling that of the other part of 
the buildirfg, so as to give it a toqp of antkjuity, and bring it 
intfi harmony with the other parts of the ruin. 

10. The situation of the ruins ^lould generally be in a distant 
part of the park, and particularly on elevated spots, where nature 
displays her most grave and solemn character ; where loneliness 
and awful stiffness reign, where the unseen iSolian harp is heard, 
vfhere the dark thicket in inseparable masses becomes almost 
impassable,* and where the ancient maple and the oak proudly 
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raise tiieir heads among the mossy walls, and make known their 
antiquity. Such melanfholy remains of past ages may very 
suitably be erected in such situations, and the illusion thereby 
will he much greater. 

’ ' iJ. Broad, frequented, and beautifully formed paths should 
not lead to ruins, because they would be in contradiction with 
the uninhabited and long deserte8 structures. Traces of carriage 
roads, and narrow footpjiths winding about through thickets, 
which lead the traveller wkh difficulty to these venerable remains 
of antiquity, are much more suitable. 

12. Monuments erected to the memory of virtuous persons, or 
those who are dear to us, may form an ornament of tlie garden, 
and awaken in us the most lively recollections ; but I am not of 
opinion that gardens ought to be the actual place 6f burial, 
although many examples can be given of persons being buried 
there. The peculiar intention of a garden is rather that it should 
enliven and amuse us, than disturb and distress us by the 
transience and destructibility of all that is temporal. 

The amiable Countess Louisa von Erbach (born Princess of 
Leiningen), the ornament of her sex both in mind and person, 
died in the year 1785, far from her paternal home. Her now 
deceased father, the worthy German Prince of Leiningen Tiirk- 
heim, who loved the deceased with the greatest tenderness, had 
a monument erected in his garden at Tiirkheim in memory of 
her imperishable virtues and affectionate memory. It consisted 
of two sorrowful females in the greatest affliction carrying an urn 
on a bier, which seemed to contain the beloved remains of the 
deceased, back to her father in his garden at Tiirkheim. A pall 
covers the bier and part of the urn, as far as where the name of 
Louisa is engraved, after which is the following inscription : — 
“ Stop here maidens, set down the urn, that it may receive the 
lamentations of the deceased’s father in the sacred grove.” * 
A rock is situated in one side overshadowed by a weeping willow, 
ready to receive the urn, and a sacred grove ol‘ slender poplars 
the whole in a solemn shade. Such was this monument, 
which is said to have been destroyed during the French re- 
volution. < 

A mere simple urn, by the side of a murmuring brook, over- 
shadowed by a weeping willow, and sacred to the memory of a 
friend or a faithful spouse, whose ashes repose at a distai^ce, is also 
very suitable, Us we can here lament the irreparable loss with 
that lender, noble, and spiritual feeling of love and friendship, 
without these being embittered by sensations of' a coarser and 
more unpleasant kind, from the presence of the corruptible 
renitiins. 


If I am not mistaken, this inscription is by Gothe. 
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VII. Bridges in Gatdftu, 

1. Bridges in gardens are vert ornamental, and capable of 
producing a great deal of effect, when beautiful forms are chpter, 
and the whole constructed according the scientific ru;^ of 
art. These bridges ma^ be of stone, iron, pr wood; onlyf when 
of the latter material, the piers should always be of stone, so 
that w'hen the bridge is so much out </ u pair that a new one is 
required in its place, it may be erected on tlie same piers, by 
which • means tfife plants on the banks of the stream remain 
uninjured, and the communication across is sooner rendered 
available. 

I cannot omit mentioning here what are called rustic 
bridges and rustic seats, which are formed of the natural 
branches of trees fastened together, and with the moss* grown 
over the bark, so very frequently seen in gardens. Such bridges 
have no claims as works of art ; they are not durable, but even 
dangerous; and their appearance is poor and miserable. The 
same may be said of the dirty garden seats of a similar struc- 
ture, on which the clothes cling to the dry rough branches, and 
get torn and dirtied. 

Besides these playthings, there are many others which offend 
good taste quite as much as rustic-work, and which cannot be 
admitted under the name of art in the natural garden. I will 
give but a few examples of these, which I have seen myself in 
different gardens ; but the respect I have 'for the proprietors 
prevents me giving the names. 

In a hollow withered stem of an oak stands a hermit, cut out 
ill wood, reading the bible ; you are desired to open a small 
door in the tree, upon doing which, you receive a blow on 
the head from the hermit’s bible ! Not far off sits Diogenes in a, 
tub ! In another part, a kind of artificial arch is* seen, the 
interior of which is painted over with vines, and called a grotto ! 
You are invited to come in as if to enjoy a fine prospect, andjo 
sit down on a chair furnished with a thick cushion. The moment 
you sit down, the distressed cries of a »cat are heard, as if you 
had crushed it under the cushion, which causes you to start up 
again immediately : this witty invention is truly laughable. 

In anotli^r garden a tower is shown dedicated to Lady Marl- 
bpreugh. A winding staircase leadsT to the statjie of the lady 
clothed in mourning, who is looking through a telescope at a 
page who seems to be coming over a distant hill on horseback, 
and on the telescope are these words : ‘‘ Ah ! Je vois venir le 
page ! ” * The rope wdiich raises and lets fall the trapdoor*of x 

* “ Ah ! I see the page coming ! ” 

1841.— XI. 3d Ser. 
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the tcfWer passes over the open and very colossal fan of my lady. 
(A very refined 'idea !) On the wall in the intericft* of this tower 
is written a portion of the well known song, “ Marlborough s’en 
va eu guerre,” &c., over every step, so that it may be sung while 
ascending. 

The hermitage was also introduced in Uke manner in numerous 
' gardens, because it was thought by many that an Englisli 
garden could not be without a hermitage, or a place that bore 
that name. May the landscape-gardener, however, 

abstain from mimicking such childish follies, and bear in mind 
that the. gardens of England have not such absurdities ! 

In erecting and arranging these different kinds of structures, 
the greatest care must be taken that they are not all seen at 
once from any })()int of view. Where the temple of Love stands 
on the summit of a beautiful declivity surrounded by rose trees, 
there should he no temple of any other divinity seen from it, nor 
any structure in any other style of architecture, no Gothic resi- 
dence, nor monument of sorrow. Bridges may be an exception, 
because these only belong to roads and rivers, and have no 
general connexion wdtli the other structures, lliese different 
kinds of styles would be cjuite in opposition one with another, 
and could never be brought into one harmonious whole; and 
the more so, as each structure should have a scenery adapted to 
its style of architecture. These new and unexpected objects, 
also, strike the traveller with agreeable surprise, and his enjoy- 
ment by that means is increased and exalted. 

VIII. The first Proceedings on the Spot which is to form the Katimd irarden. 

1 . When a natiw'al garden is to be formed, the first thing 
requisite for the landscape-gardener is, to make himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the spot and the surrounding scenery. 
He rhust carefully examine, study, and contemplate all that 
nature has produced within or beyond this space for the garden, 
so^as to judge whether he can with propriety take advantage of 
any ; because, by doing this, originality, truth, time, and enjoy- 
ment are not only obtained, but the expenditure is greatly 
diminiched. He should also avoid, as much as possible, the 
■ too precipitate destruction and felling of trees ; he should rather 
bring them into connexion with natural scenes, or wj^Ii those of 
his own creatioi?. "Water isUie life and soul of a natural garden ; 
he should, therefore, do all in his power to produce such an 
ornament. Nature gives us Idkes, ponds, and rivers ; she sends 
forth springs, and produces waterfalls : the landscape-gardener 
shoifld do the same, if he possibly can. Where nature has 
• given him springs, he should unite them to form- lakes, ponck, 
qr rivers, or turn them into waterfalls. When he has a flat 
surface to work upon^ he should raise little elevations, like small 
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hills, the soil necessary for which purpose should be obtained 
by excavating lakes, ponds, or rivers; •and, while his imagina- 
tion is occupied with the present and future picthre of his own 
creation, a very complete survey ought to be made of the v^ol/e 
place, not omitting whatever has been effected by nature or art. 

2. The fundamental lines of the new garden should then be ^ 
put on the plan, and be kept in character with the spot itsell^ 
and with the surrounding scenerj^ ancj^*true to the aesthetic rules 
of composition. The artist must bear in mind what his present 
operations will effect after a lapse of several years ; because, 
without taking this into consideration, the garden woftld only 
be the work of chance, and not one produceef by the funda- 
mental principles of art. He should hlso bear in mind that the 
first forms which nature or his imagination have impressed 
upon his heart are generally the best to abide by wliert altera- 
tions are necessary ; at least I have always found fhis to be the 
case from my own experience : and he should finally contem- 
plate his composition from every point of view, to see what 
effect is produced. It is much more difficult to form a picture 
in a garden itself, than to make one on the canvass, because the 
hitter is only contemplated from one jioint of view. Of all 
things, the landscape-gardener must not forget to take advan- 
tage of the external natural beauties, which he must take in 
when they suit his picture by means of ha-has : ‘‘ you must call 
in the country,’’ says Pope. 

3. There are, however, cases in which a working plan for the 
grounds cannot be acted upon ; such as a spot selected for a 
garden, already furnished by nature with beautiful hills and 
valleys, fine woods, rocks, rivers, lakes, and waterfalls. In such 
cases the artist has only to follow up ai*d assist nature, taking 
care to retain as much as possible all the natural beauties; and^ 
when these are too far separated, he must bring them Closer 
together, still retaining the character of a natfiral picture. Tie 
must, therefore, remove the less beautiful from that which is 
superior, and make it predominate in the nurest and most agree- 
able romantic forms. 

When any part of the ground has been disfigured, either by 
the hand of man or any other circumstance, he must endeavour 
to itistoreVt to its original line of beauty ; and, when a natural 
woqjl is either too uniforfn or not rotnantic, He njust enrich and 
beautify it b'Jr new plantations, and in every respect make it 
accord with the character of the niitural garden. When rocks, 
waterfalls, springs, or rivers, are concealed from view by bushes, 
he must, by a prudent and judicious removal, bring them for- 
w^^rd in the landscape, without at the same time destroying, or 
even lessening, that secret and lonely character which surrountfe 
these objects in nature. 
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V(^hen a locality is chosen for a garden, whi(;ii*has already 
oeautiful woods and grotips of trees, and even single specimens, 
they must, if possible, be retained, and united in the forms of 
Jjhe *new garden. In cases where a fine wood happens to be in 
a spot that is totally inconsistent with all the forms of the new 
garden, where it entirely shuts out fine vievvr, or of itself forms 
no attractive feature in the landscape, th6 question should be 
asked. How can art find'^^its way here without condemning the 
whole wood to the axe ? In the first case mentioned, art must 
give a new outline to the wood by a partial removal, or addition 
by planting ; in the second, attepipts should be made by felling 
badly grown trees and shrubs, and lopping otf braiKihes, to 
obtain distant prospects, %hich would also be objects of surprise 
and astonishment; and, in the last case, a romantic outline 
should A)e given to the wood by a new plantation here and there 
round its edge. Unsightly shrubs or diseased trees ought 
never to be spared. The course of roads and paths can only 
be studied in nature herself, and it is only from her that the 
landscape-gardener can learn how to make a road wind beauti- 
fully and agreeably up a hill, and down again to the valley (but 
more shall be said of this in another place). The artist should 
never make a plan for a garden in a neighbourhood with which 
he is not well acquainted, or which he has not seen ; or, if he 
does so, he will commit faults for which he will never be for- 
given. He should, also, not trust the execution of his plan to 
men who do not understand the subject. There are many 
places laid out from my plans which, m consequence of this 
error, have not the least resemblance to the original, and which 
I did not know Again myself, and, alas ! was obliged to get 
altered. The beauty of a natural garden depends as much on 
the execution of ^the plan, as on the invention of the plan 
itself. 

IX. On Staking out and Tracing on the Ground the Forms and Outlines of 

^r^fhe Natural Garden^ wlih reference to Character^ Fffecty and Beauty, 

1. After the preceding 'knowledge of the locality has been 
obtained,* and sketches of it made when necessary, the land- 
scape-gardener is now ready to draw and stake out on the spot 
itself the actual outlines aiul forms which he had projected, and 
to put the commencement of the work in operation. ' It is true, 
that all the forms in nature cannot be mechanically delineated 
and staked out, because tksy would be stiff, and have no 
resemblance to nature; such,' for example, as hills which de- 
iiicend by degrees in gently waving lines, and unite unperceived 
their convex forms with the concave formations »of the valley ; 
these imperceptible lines of separation in both forms, this gentle 
transition of the hilljto the valley, cannot be defined by staking 
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out, because the great danger would be incurred ot prodticing 
an artificial transition, instead of one thSt is naturial. 

2. In staking out hills and valleys, therefore, the whole art 
consists in setting up single stakes to designate the place ot^ tha 
former and its most elevated point; and to mark out the form 
of the latter and the cefltre by poles. Many profiles of hills, as 
well as valleys, on a large scale, can be formed from the pre- 
ceding observations, and the essential /orms and depths of the 
concave lines of the valley in as natural a manner as possible, 
and without both declivities being exactly the same. 

Those points, also, which the concave lines of the valley show 
in the section, should be ascertained by the water-level, and 
marked with pegs. Such geometrical operations are neces- 
sary, as they point out to the mechanical labourer where, and 
how deep, the earth ought to be excavated, so as not tO occa- 
sion unnecessary labour and expense: but, in this, and also in 
effecting the formation of the hill and valley, the practised eye 
of the landscape-gardener, and the feeling For what is beautiful 
in nature, will be found to be the best guides, 

3. In staking out the outlines of the woods, thickets, and 
groups, the practice is very different. These must be performed 
with the tracing-staff and with a bold hand, not minutely, but 
only those principal large powerful outlines, which are capable 
of producing tlie greatest effect, and which cannot be expected 
from many small bends and turns. Such forest boundary lines 
should often project in bold masses of wood, and they should 
then recede in like manner, but without the repetition being the 
same. 

We often observe on the outskirts of tjie natural wood very 
considerable spaces quite void of trees, and running back into 
the very depths of the forest, so that they become quite lost; 
to the eye. These recesses are always covered with the richest 
green carpet of turf ; and these, in the secret darkness of the 
forest, are of equal importance in producing an exccedujgiy 
agreeable effect, w'hether in the general landscape, oran the art 
of gardening. The side of the forest# the farthest from the sun 
casts a powerful shade, which has a fine effect in the latidscape; 
the other side, on the contrary, is in a full splendour of light; 
and,* at laS^ both are lost in a solemn darkness. 

When, therefore, a wood in a garden has similai; bold and 
expressive outlines; when light and shade are picturesquely 
distributed over it ; when the for^ of the foreground, and also 
that of the background, are beautiful, and clearly and dis- 
tinctly separated from each other; wh^n the foreign aftd 
naxive. trees are mixed together in proud masses, and har- 
moniously grouped ; when novelty of colour and form are every*-, 
where apparent, and not to be seen in the natural landscape, 
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then /the art of gardening triumphs, having not only made 
a faitliful imitation of nifture, but (although, it is true, with the 
help of her own treasures from other parts of the world) en- 
j^ichbd and beautified, and even transformed, the whole into a 
garden itself. 

5. On similar outlines made by the tracing-staff, whether for 
the form of the wood or groups, stakes should be fixed 20 ft., 
soft, and 50 ft apart '^Whenjthis is done, the line made by 
the tracing-staff must be carefully effaced, and it ought not to be 
touched again either with the hoe or in any other way, as 
is usually the case*, with the intention of producing openings in 
the outskirts of the plantation. Nature exhibits no such sharp 
and manifest lines in the contour of the forest, but rather a 
continuation of forms and objects that present no decided line 
or figure. 

6. If so decided a line were effected even by the most skilful 
landscape-gardener, and trees regularly planted on it, it could 
never be put in competition with the invisible line formed by 
nature round the outskirts of the forest. The numerous retreat- 
ing and projecting points which nature continually displays in 
the great outline of the forest should be, in a great measure, 
left to chance, and effected in the following manner. 

7. The workmen are distributed among the stakes, which 
(after the line made by the tracing-staff has been effaced) only 
serve to show the grand and principal characteristic features ; 
and it is by these tiiat the first gaps in the outline of the forest 
should be formed among the trees, so as to appear as if they 
had occurred by chance; and in this w^ay all the small projecting 
and retreating points of the natural forest are the best imitated. 
In places, however, \vhere by accident a straight line has been 
formed, or where the outline does not assume an aesthetic cha- 
Vactev, the defect can be remedied by forming new openings, 
and by effacing others which are already made. 

8. It may be seen further from this, that the forest should 
never be surrounded by a soft wavy- formed outline. In nature, 
as has already been statfecb ’it presents a very different character. 
It consists of many bold, obtuse, sharp, deep, and gently 
receding and projecting irregularities; and it is only by such 

It must’ here; however, be remembered, that, in digging/ound buslfcs or 
groups (which is unavoidable during the first few years, in order to destroy 
weeds and proraote’^the growth of^the trees), ugly stiff* outlines, which are 
<|uite intolerable, are frequently forthed by the workmen, and by the sharp 
an(} abrupt manner of cqtting the turf round the groups and plantations. 
The^rturfi on the contrary, instead of being trimly cut, should lose itself unseen 
among the bushes ; and neither plantations nor groups should have the turf^iii 
defined forms round them, unless you wish to act contrar}’ to the law of 
nature. 
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an imitation that we can approach nature, and produde that 
romantic effect of light and shade w'hich she displays. If the 
outline of a natural forest is examined, no peculiar and studied 
form will be found, because such is not the case in nature. 
Therefore, when trees or shrubs are planted on a line made by tKe 
tracing-staffi however natural they may appear to be, they cannot 
be said to belong to the natural outline of the forest, but entirely 
to that of art. 

9. When, however, all seems toniave been done that art 
could effect, many places may be discovered on the outline of 
an extensive forest which are not sufliciently characteristic, and 
are void of romantic effect. In such cases, the uniformity should 
be interrupted, by planting single trees or groups along part of 
the outskirts, or at a distance from it of 50, 100, or 200 feet. 
Sometimes trees that have a light green colour are selgcted for 
this purpose, as they stand out more distinctly f«)m the forest 
behind. 

But, as all objects are clearer and more distinct the nearer 
they are to tiie eye, the same kind of trees as those of the wood 
behind might be used in the manner above described ; and the 
more so, as they are much more natural than the other kind of 
trees, and unite in producing a more romantic unison. There 
are cases, however, in which trees of lighter tints than those in 
the wood behind are very much to be preferred ; such as when 
the background of a wood consists of dark alders, which are not 
only monotonous in their colour, but have a gloomy and melan- 
choly expr^sion. 

However unimportant the outline of the forest may appear to 
those who are deficient in knowledge, or wjio liavc not a true 
feeling for the beauties of nature, it will ajijiear important to those 
who are more intimately acquainted with living nature, arid with 
the different shades of character she assumes. 

10. I must here make the following observations on the wavy 
line, or line of beauty, which is so often seen in nature: — 

This line is but too little known by a great many.-^itftrng 
gardeners, and is therefore considered as not being f6’y difficult 
to imitate. It is true, that if sucl/lines were formed of pure 
geometric circles, and put together like the Latin S, there 
wotild nf^ be much art in such an imitation : but nature has 
nothing tff do with such an arranggment, sIk makes use of no 
geometric circles; none of her wavy lines, which are repeated 
ad hifinitum^ are the same ; they have always a different ex- 
pression in every scene, every form and feature appears new, 
so that no leaf or grain of sand rescipbles another. Every 
single object. in the whole creation is defined by a wavy line, a 
liiie in acute angles, one that is almost straight, one that 
terminates in a point, or even one that is crooked ; therefore, 
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every 'object has a different form, but all is beautiful in so 
much^ diversity.' Who fis not, therefore, easily Convinced, that 
it is extremely difficult to imitate nature in all her endless out- 
lines and forms ? 

11. In staking out the grove, it should be borne in mind, 
that the single groups and trees along the sidp of the paths, or 
those that form the foreground of the picture, should never 
form a straight line; that the trees in the grove stand so far 
from each other, tliat the Inost of them, at least, may have room 
to display their heads ; that they should sometimes be quite dose 
together,,; and that the trees in the grove, although they stand 
separate, and admit of views between, shopld form separate 
scenes of themselves. When this is not attended to, when the 
trees are at irregular distances, but always appear at the same 
distance from eacli other, then the grove is no longer a natural 
one; because, even in groves, nature disposes of her trees in 
groups and masses true to her laws, more of which shall be 
said in another place. 

( To he continued . ) 


Art. IV. On the Thinning of Forest Trees. By Gavin Ckee, 
Nurseryman and Forest Pruner, Biggar. 

The thinning of plantations is a branch of arboriculture of the 
highest importance. _ It may he thought superfluous to enlarge 
on a subject which' has employed the attention of so many 
'eminent rural and political economists ; but, be it known that 
many authors, and these men of eminence too, have published 
systems not at all (ieneficial in their practical application. Pro- 
posals are often made, and results stated, without, we fear, 
sufficient evidence of their accuracy. Planters, of course, adopt 
the plans most agreeable to their different tastes; and thus so 
many various schemes, with regard to the distance of trees, and 
tbt--?.?de of thinning, are in operation, that it is impossible to 
reduce the»c plans to anj' ^ven standard. 

My design, at present, is to explain, by the assistance of 
a table, a system of thinning trees, which I have found to be 
highly successful, after many years of experimental oVservation 
of it. The first point to considered is, the distanefe at which 
trees may be planted from each other, taking into' account 'the 
height to which they may be expected to attain. Next, I shall 
take the thinning of twenty-five trees, and detail the different 
heights at which these thinnings should take place. 

llie distance at which frees should be planted from each 
other cannot, in practice, be reduced to nsathematical correct- 
ness ; yet it is possible to make a very near approximation*to 
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the most proper distance, making allowances for variation of 
soil, degrees of latitude, and altitude^ From* observations and 
experiments I have made, I will lay down such.general rules as 
shall enable planters to see the impropriety of invariably plant- 
ing at the same distance in all situations, from the level of fhe 
sea up to altitudes gf 1 800 ft. Trees on land, at the sea’s 
level, will attain to above 100 ft. in height, in the same time 
which is required to make them rejich 30 ft. at an altitude of 
1800 ft. This fact is demonstrative ^)f the impropriety of plant- 
ing trees at the same distance in different soils and climates. 
The distance ought to be regulated, likewise, by tjie height 
which the tree iijay be supposed to attain. When a plantation 
is resolved on, it may be necessary, or, at least, profitable, to 
examine the nearest plantation (if any fte near) in an advanced 
state, and from it to judge of the probable height or heights the 
intended plantation may ultimately arrive at. Suppose the cal- 
culations regarding height to be 57 ft., 67 ft., and 85 ft., these 
three numbers are marked in the fourth division and third 
column of the accompanying table (p. 553.) ; and on the same 
lines, to the left hand, in the first column and first division, 2 ft. 
6 in. is marked as a suitable distance for the first height, 3 ft. for 
the second, and 4 ft. for the third : and, in the same manner, the 
table may be consulted to ascertain the distance at which trees 
of any given height may be planted from each other. 

Trees may be well planted, however, and yet be rendered 
comparatively valueless from the want^ of thinning. Many 
mixed woods and plantations may be seen in which the firs, not 
exceeding forty years old, have almost died out, and the deci- 
duous trees are often mere poles. By management such as this 
displays, the proprietor renounces immense gain, and the coun- 
try is disgraced. It is no less surprising than true, however, 
that such imperfect growth occurs in trees under the guidance 
of men who are reputed to be skilled in?»the management of 
woods. The most superficial observer must have remarked the 
comparative slenderness of all plants or trees crowdgd.i4fig'ether, 
and the superior strength of those sufficiently disffmt from each 
other ; though trees crowded together in plantations suffer more, 
lit first, from the deficiency of carbonic acid and oxygen (both 
of whin;!] are required for respiration) than from a deficiency of 
nutriment from the roots. Trees^ howeveu^ as is fully apparent,, 
are a partof the vegetable creation that can dnly be brought to 
the greatest perfection by regiglar and sufficient support froni 
the soil and atmosphere ; and, as they advance in height, it is 
necessary to give them additional support, that they may in- 
:rease proportionally in circumference. This can only be efectejl 
by ‘taking part of the trees out; which operation, at the same 
time, prevents in a great measure the occurrence of disease,’ and 
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infectidn, if disease should occur. When kept at regular and 
sufficient distances, corresponding to their height, by stated 
thinning, the trees are strengthened by the sun’s rays, air, and 
motion ; and all alpine plants, and such as are exposed to fre- 
qiient agitation from the wind, have a firmer hold of the soil, 
and live longer, than those which grow in crowded planta- 
tions. 

The table of distances, applies equally to the thinning of 
woods. It is divided into four divisions, and each division into 
three columns. The first column in each division is the distance 
in planting ; the second the number of trees per acre ; the third 
the height in fe/et and inches at which the cjjfferent thinnings 
should take place. The trees at 2 ft. 6 in. distance, 6969 i)er 
acre : thinning to comiflence when these are 9 ft. 6 in. in height, 
according to the first column in the second division. Trees 
at 5 ft., 1742 per acre : second thinning should commence when 
16 ft. 2 in. in height. Trees at 10ft., 435 per acre: third thin- 
ning should commence when 30 ft. 4 in. in height. Trees at 
20 ft., 108 per acre: at this distance trees have sufficient room 
to attain to the height of 57 ft. 2 in. 

[In the Farmer^s Register^ published at Glasgow some years 
ago, is given an engraved illustration of Mr. Cree’s mode of 
planting and thinning trees; but, as we do not think it necessary 
to the understanding of Mr. Cree’s very plain and excellent di- 
rections, we have omitted it.] 

The theory adapted to thcpractical principles of thinning mixed 
woods and plantations is calculated to inches, and demonstrated 
on the same plan : if it makes the nearest possible approximation 
to practical correctness, it is all that can be expected. When 
trees are planted at 2 ft. 6 in. distance, and have risen to the 
average height of 9 ft., then each alternate tree of each alternate 
row, that is at the height or above the height of 9 ft., should be 
taken out : those bvlow this heiglit may stand till they arrive 
at it. 

Wks’’. any part of a plantation is much exposed to the wind, 

1 or 2 feet, Oi thereabouts, should be taken off the tops of the 
trees intended to be cut, this being the most effectual way of re- 
taining the shelter, and"®protecting the others from the effect of 
high winds. 

Next season continue the tljinning of the next alternate rows 
on the same plan ; and the trees that had been left formerly 
from not being 9 ft. high, if noy that height, may be taken out 
or shortened. The trees will now be (mostly) distant 5 ft. by 

2 ft. 6 in. 

, Thfee or four seasons afterwards the trees may be J14 ft. high ; 
then the alternate rows which have been thinned must have ' 
those left on account of shortness either taken out or shortened. 
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duced,m the trunk of the tree; but Evelyn and followers 
would call them phyllonmiia which spent all the Joyce in the 
leaves, to the prejudice of the rest of the parts.” But I have no 
doubt; if these worthies were alive, and placed under Mr. Oee’s 
tuition, they would soon embrace his doctrines, and would not 
be long in publishing their recantation to die world. Dr. Liebig, 
In his Organic Cheniistry^ says : ** The power of absorbing nu- 
triment from the atmosphere, with which the leaves of plants 
are endowed, being proportionate to the extent of their surface, 
every increase in the size and number of these parts is neces- 
sarily attended with an increase of nutritive power, and a con- 
sequent further Cfevelopement of new leaves and branches.” But 
as every possessor of young plantations has not studied vege- 
table physiology, and as there are many methods of pruning 
forest trees before the public, and as some of them appear plau- 
sible enough u^on paper, it is but right to give them a fair trial 
in practice. This Mr. Cree is willing to do, and invites his 
opponents to do the same. I intend to do it upon a small scale 
with a young plantation of oaks, and will endeavour to do justice 
to all parties, if I can understand their methods from the de- 
scriptions given in the works of those who have written on the 
subject. If this plan w'cre adopted in various parts of the king- 
dom, in different soils and situations, it might soon be ascertained 
which is the best system of pruning, in order to produce the 
best timber. No doubt many obstacles will stand in the way of 
the working of such a. plan, the chief of these will be prejudice. 
It is no easy matter for some who have beeri accustomed to work 
to one plan, or perhaps no plan at all, to break through their 
ordinary routine of sawing and hacking. Every innovation is 
reckoned by them as newfangled nonsense ; and an improved 
method of doing a thing is treated by them with scorn and 
neglect,* until it is forced by ocular demonstration upon their 
obtuse intellects, it would be desirable to see foresters and, 
forests keeping pace with the improvement of the times ; and 
whate^ ' V..^v be said respecting trees of other lands, may every 
lover of his colintry be cndUIed to say — 

“ Who will, another tree may sing ; 

Old England’s Oak for me.” 

West Plcan, Oct. 4^ 1841. 


Art. VI. BotanicaU FloricuUuraly and Arhoricultural Notices of 
the ^Kinds of Plants neioly introduced into British Gardens and 
Planiationsy or •which have been originated in them ; together with • 
aiMitional Information respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whol^ intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 



supplementary to Enc. of Plants, flort. Brit, and Jrb. Brit. 5S\ 

to the ^^.Eficyclopcedia of Plants^'' the “ Horlus BritanrRcusyUh 
** Horius *Lignosusf and the ‘‘ Arbotetum et Fruticetum Britan 
niciim*' 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numoers, eacn coniainin^ 
seven plates; 35. 6t/. coloured, 35. plain. Edited by Sir WiKiair 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Professor of Botany in the Universit} 
of Glasgow. 

Edwards's Botanical Register; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 35. 6d. col(|tircd, 35. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University CollegCj 
London. 

Maund's Botanic Garden^ or Magazine of Hardy FlowerPlanls cul~ 
iivated in Grcdt Britain; in monthly numberg, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page ; large paper, Is. 6d, ; small, I5, 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s.Cd.\ small paper, 
I5. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Paxtons Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants ; 
in monthly numbers ; large 8vo ; 2s. 6d. each. 

The Ladies' Magazine of Gardening; in monthly numbers; 8vo, 
with coloured plates ; Is.Qd. each. Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 


'Ranuncidncea\ 


1(W2. ^NEMO'NK 

monUna Hmi, mountain £ or 1 jii P Switzerland 18;>0. D co Hot. gard. 7{>5. 
A pretty iittle plant, apparently a variety of the old A, Pulsntilki (PulsaiiUa 
vulgaris W,), Imported by Messrs. Loddiges. {Hot, (rare/., July.) 


Berbcrideat. , 

10<X). BE'nBEItlS . • 

Corifiriu Hoyle tanner’s Sfc or 4 jn Y Nepal 1835. L ct» But. reg. 1841, 4fi. 

Tliis plant is distinguished from the other Nepal .species by its red fruit ; 
and also, Dr. Lindley tells us, “ from B. asuitica it differ» in its finely veined 
leaves, and larger flowers ; from B. aristata in its mqfe lanceolate leaves, and 
shorter and less corymbose racemes ; and from B. florib Linda in its short ra- 
cemes, large flowers, and much smaller foliage.’* It is quite hardy and flowers 
in June, "it may be increased by seeds, which it ripens freejijf>^^:«iu which 
should be sown as soon as ripe ; or by Ijiyers, which are ^^wo yeiirs before 
I from the parent plaiit.^’ (Rot. Reg., Aug.) 


they are fit to separate I 


Yiolaridccce. 


SgnWEIltGE^K/J Spreng. {Prqfcssor Sekweigger. one of the authors of a Flora of Erlangen.) • 
pauRifl5it Martins fcw-flowereil tL O cu S ... W Brazil ... C co Bot. reg. 1841, 40. 
Synonyrue : Glossarrhen paiiwtldrus J)cc. • 

•A Stove sh^ub, nearly allied to the violft, and requiring the same treatmen*- 
“as ixoras and other plants of that description.” (Rot. Reg., July.) 

Pittosforncca:. 

M A RI A'NTHUS Link. (From Maria, Mary, and anthos a flower j in honour of the Virgin Mary.) 
ctcrClleo-punctatus Lmk, Klotx, ct Otto blue-spotted ^ ^ or 4 mr U Swan Kiuer 1840. S 
Synonyma : Campy lanthi^ra elcgans Hurt. C«*P Ladies* mag. of gard. t. 7. ; Bot. mag. .‘1893. 

• A* very elegant twiner from the Swan River, which, when well grown, fs 
very ornamental. The best we have seen in flower was at HenderSgn’s 
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Nursery, Pine-apple Place, Edgeware Road. (Ladm* Mag, of Qard,^ July ; 
and BoU Mag,^ Sept.) 


'SldvdcccB, 


fi023. 5rnA {Aimaon) 

Bcdfordidita Hook. JDvAk? o/ Bedford's f or 15 n’ Y.R Brazil J838. C co Bot. mag. 3893. 


A omall tree, a native of the Organ Mountains in Brazil, closely resembling 
Abutilon picta, which is also called iS'ida by Sir W. J. Hooker. Tlie present 
species requires a stove in Britain. {BoL Mag,, Sept.) • 


Oxalidc<e, 

1414. (yXALIS , [3896. 

Xamkndr A Graham downy*6tamened or my Tk Mexico v 1840. D co Bot. mag. 

This very pretty species of O'xalis “ approaches most nearly to O. deca- 
phflla, or perhaps O. Hernandcsii ; it diUbrs from these, however, in the 
entire leaflets, the number anil appearance of the hairs on their surface, the 
number of the flowei» in the umbel, their colour, the spotting at the apex of 
the sepals, and in the unequal stamens.” Mr. J. M‘Nab saw it in Berlin, cul- 
tivated as an edging to the walks ; and it is there not above 9 in. high, though 
it reached 1 ft. 6 in. in Edinburgh. (Lot, Mag,, Sept.) 

11901. frutic6sa BoL Reg. 1841, 41. 


liutacccc, 

1152. BORO'N7.4 

triphyila Sieb. three-leaved J* i_J pr 2 Pk New Holland 1840. C s.p Bot. reg. 1841, 47. 

Synonyme : B. /cdifhlia Paxton. 

This plant. Dr. Lindlcy says, though called B. /edifolia in the nurseries, 

** has no resemblance to the true B. ledifolia ; an old greenhouse shhib, with 
simple leaves, figured years ago in Ventenat’s Plants of Malmaison, under the 
name of Lasiopctaluin Icdifolium.*’ The present species is a pretty little 
shrub, with an abundance of dai’k pink or rose-coloured flowers. It “ requires 
nearly the same treatment as the smaller kinds of Diosina ; and, like most 
hard-wooded plants, should have a light sandy soil, which is rather poor.” {Bot, 
Beg,, Sept. ; and Paxt, Mag. of Boi,, July.) 


Lcgiiminoscu, 

1249. CALLI'STACHYS 

lineuriH Bcnth. linear Jbn i_J pr 3 o U Swan River 1838. C s.p Bot. mag, 3882. 

Synonyme : C. sdrdida Grab. 

This species was received under tlie name of the Crimson (^allistachys, but 
its blossoms are too few mid small to warrant the expectations raised of its 
beauty. It flowers in October. {Bot, Mag,, July.) 

1943. B0SSIA!:M [Bot. mag. 3895. 

tenjicafili;,CrraA. slcndcr-stemmcd Jc or | mr Y Van Diemen’s Land 18:56. C. s.p 

A procumbent shrub, wHh long, slender, straggling branches, and a profusion 
of yellow flowers. {Bot, Mag,, Sept.) Dr. Lindlcy thinks this species “ is too 
near B. cinerea.” {Bot, Beg,, Oct.) 

disticha "h •'-rowed j* lJ pr 2 mr Y Swan River 1840. C s.p Bot. reg. 184], 55. 

“ A pretty little sKrub,” raised I’rom Swan River seeds, imported by Captain 
Mangles. It has an erect habit, but its branches arc slender and weak, and 
covered with leaves in a two-ranked manner ; the latter arc ovate, obtuse, not 
at all hard, and scarcely half the length of the capillary flower-stalk**. The 
flowers are rather large lor .the size of the plant, and showy.” {Bot, Beg,, Oct.) 

1246. CHORO'ZEMA ; Bot. mag. J903. 

specUbile LindL showy 4L lJ pr 2 my O.R Swan River 1840 S.C s.p.l Bot. reg. 1841, 

A Swan River twining shrub, with long drooping racemes of orange-coloured 
flowers. It produces seeds in abundance, and cutting.^ strike readily in silver 
sand, ft is, however, very liable to be attacked by the red spider. {Bot, 
Beg,, Aug.) In the Bot, Mag. the following observations are made on the 
derivation of the word Chorozema. “ De Tlidls derives this word fjom 
chorm, to separate; because the fruit is distinctly separated into two equal 
parts. If Smith’s derivation be correct, in the ninth volume of the Transao 
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tiom of the Litmccan Social^, tlie word ought to be Chorozema, with the e 
short: but Billardicrc expressly writes jf Chorizema ; and Sir?, Smith 
hiniscir, in a subsequent publication, gives the preference to I)e Theis’s deriva- 
tion, though he thinks it rather alludes to the free or sep^u’ated stAmens, than 
to the splitting of the fruit.** ( Dot. Mag,, Oct.) 

3925. CLIA'NTHtJS [reg. 184i; Bit 

edrneus Lindl. flesh-coloured | I or fl ap. my Pk 'Philip’s Island 1840. C r.m Hot. 

Synovynie ; Stroblorhira splicibsa Endl. 

This plant is evidently a species of Clianthus, from which it differs princi- 
pally in the colour of its flowers, which arc j>ink instead of scarlet. It grows 
best in a rich strong soil, in the free grouiul,^inil only requires protection from 
frost. It is easily propagated by cuttings. {Hoi Hcg,y Sept.) 


12G4. MlRBE‘L/.4 [mag. of bot. vol. viii* p. 103. * 

floribfinda Lindl. many. flowered «t | { or 2 mr. ap P Swan Uiver 18^. C s.I.p Paxt. 

This is an evergreen plant, about 2 ft. high, loaded witl; rich purple flowers, 
which it retains during the whole of the months of March and April, when 
gay-flowering plants in pots are particularly desirable. {Vax't, Mag, of Hot,, 
.June.) 

10627 fi]>oci6sa BoL Beg. 1841, 58. 

“ There appears to be little difference between this and M. floribunda, except 
in the very short lucid retuse leaves, deef)er flowers, and more hairy caly xes 
and branches of the latter, which is a Swan liiver shrub of greater beauty 
than this.** (Bof. lieg., Oct.) 

3673. ZPCHY.(I ["^ag. of bot. vol. viii. p. 147. 

paunds.a^//orf. wrinkled-Zcum/ | | or 6 iny Dk. C Swan River 1840- C s.l Paxt. 

This very beautiful species is nearly allied to Z. tricolor, but “ it is readily 
distinguished by having stronger stems, which arc clothed with brown hairs to 
their summits ; shorter, rounder, thicker, and more prominently nerved leaves, 
the stalks of which arc also covered with brown jmbescence ; a prominent 
dark-velvety down on the calyxes, and denser heads of flowers.*’ It grov.s 
best in loamy soil, and should have ahuudance ol‘ pot room. It looks best 
trained round a cylindrical trellis. {Pa,vl. Mag, of Bot., Aug.) 


RoA'dme. 


l.m POTENTPLLA 

insigiiis Royle showy 


^ ^ or i su Y Nepal 1840. D eo Hot. reg. 1841, 37. 
A very splendid species, nearly allied to several of the other kimls imported 
from the East, which Dr. Lindlev thinks “ may Ue alf one and the same thing, 
modified by soil and situation.” It is quite hardv, and flowers all the summer. 
{But. lieg., July.) 


1522. /fO'SA 

dcvunieiisis Hurt. Devonshire, 


Paxton’s Mag, of Bot. vol. viii. Hill. 

A hybrid rose of “ a very vigorous habit, with thick, glossy, dark* green 
foliage, and producing a profusion of flowers.” The [letals are more thick and 
fleshy than in roses in general ; and the flower, which is very is creani- 
coloured, deepening into a pale yellow in«the centre. Tlj^r whole stock of 
this rose is in the mirscry of Lucombe, Pinc^, and (Jo., Exeter. {Paxt, Mag, 
of Bot,, Sept.) 


StyMccc, 

ap. my Pa.Y’ 


2581. SlTLPDjjWM 

ciliktum ciliated ^lAl.cu 1 ap. my Pa.Y SwanK«ver 1840. D s.p Bot mag. 3885 

This curiou$ plant was described in LiTidley’s Sketch •of thf Bolari^ of the ^ 
Swan River Colony. The flowers arc of a pale yellow, and the whole plant is* 
covered with hairs. {Bot. Mag,, Juiy.)i 

Compo^itm, 

2413. TITHOW^ p ^ t390; 

ov^ta Rooh, ovate O 4 au Y Mexico 1840. S co Bot. mai 

• A t^ll showj annual, with cemrse foliage and }cllow flowers. A native of 
Mexico, flowering in autumn, and quite hardy in the open air. {Bot, Mag,, 
Oct.) 

184.1.— XL 3d Ser. o o 
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S3S3 jH'ELICHKY'Sl'M pi, !>. 

‘ fipcctfebi’c <r. showy £U or 2 my.jl Cr Swan River 1841. SI co Ladies* roag. of 

A very showv robust species/with pale yellow or cream-coloured flowers. 
Raised by Mr. ilopgood of the Bayswater Nursery, from Swan River seeds 
imported by Captain Mangles. (Ladits* Mag. of Gard,^ Sept.) 


6'o()dcwoi?iae. 

614. LECHENAT;'LT/.4 t 

biloba Litufl. two-lobi'd CL lJ or 1 jn B N. Holland 


1840; 


fvol. viii. p. I.M. 
(* s.p Paxt. mag. of bot. 


A pretty little plant from New* Holland, remarkable for the contrast af- 
forded by the colour of its flowers, which are a deep blue, to those ot the other 
species, which are scarlet. It requires the same treatment as L. formosa. 
^Pajct. Mag. of JBot., Aug.) 

, EricrtCfYC. 

3173. ElirCA 

Jacksdnn Paxt Mag. oCBot. vol. viii. p. 140. 

A hybrid heath, raised by Mr. Jackson of Twickenham, between E, 
Irbytfjw and i?. retdrta, which begins to flower in Jul}, and continues to 
September. (Pajut. Mag. of Hot., Aug.)* 


Asclcjy'mdAxcctB. 

.3622. PHYSIA'N rilLS 

auricumuB Grah. goliUnidiaircil %_ □ pr 20 o W Brazil 1S.>6, C s.p Hot. mag. ;j891. 

This species has smaller flowers than P. ulbens, and the stems are com- 
pletely covered with spreading golden yellow hairs. It is a native of Brazil, 
and probably more tender than P. albens, which grows freely in the open air. 
(Ro/. Mag., Aiig.) 

HhymclcPw, 

1107. UA'PHNE ‘ [p. IT.'I. 

japdiilca iSVrA. J.'ipan ^ or 2 f. mr Pk Japan 1840. C ro Paxt. mag. of bot. vol. viii. 

This species is remarkable “ for the broad yellow margin of its fine ever- 
green leaves, and for the delicious scent of its pretty flowers.” It will pro- 
bably prove hardy. (Pa,rt. Mag. of But,, Sept.) 


Apocynew, 

S48. TABERNiEMONTA N^ 

dichiHomu forked f □ or 12 a, o W Ceylon 1840. C r.tn Bot. reg. 1841, 53. 


A fragrant and showy stove tree, “ re.scmbling a Phimier/V/ in appearance,” 
which flowered lately in the moist stove at Hyon. It grows “ from I '2 ft. to 
16 ft. high, with a peculiarly dark and glo&.sy foliage, and delightfully fragrant 
flowers.” (^Bot, Peg., Oct.) 




1706. BIGNO'N/.4 

siiecibsa showy r~1 or 20 


Bigfmii^cem, 
ap. my Pk Uraguay 


1838. 


C 


;Bot. mag. 3888. 


A showy stove species of Bigii6n/«, with pink or pale purple flowers. The 
stem is w^jUi'- It was sent home from Buenos Ayres by Mr. Tweedic, who 
found it in Ura^.ty. (Bot, MtJg.*Ai\g.) 


Cofivolvuldceof, 

492. CONVO'LVULUS 4234 icoparius 
> Syntmymc : Kliodorlilza rcopilria fVebb. 

This plant Mr. Webb makes the type of a new genus, “ distinguished from 
C’onvdlvulus prjncipj^lly by its one-c died, and one- or tw'o-seeded capsule ; ^he 
dehiscence of which, when thoroughly ripe, takes place irregularly from the 
base upwards, its valves being obliterated,” {Bot. Beg., Sept.) 

491. IPOMCE'A 

batatb^des Benth. BatataJiko ^ O P C Mexico 1840. C l.p.« Bot. rog. 1841,36. 

^ Tliii is one of the plants wdiich supply the jalap of the druggists. It is a 
tuberous-rooted climber, which “ seems to require a higher temperature than 
^ the* common greenhouse, but not so high as the damp stove.” The flowers 
rre of a rich purple, with the star of dark crimson. (Bot. Reg., July.) 
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• Scropliulurtdcca:, 

55. SCHIZA'NTHUS 

iCvaii8i/;«M.» Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol. viii. jx 171. 

A hybrid Schizanthus, raised in 1830 by Mr. Evans, gardener af New Hall, 
near Salisbury. It is very pretty, and bears most resemblance to S, piTiimtus. 
i^Paxt. Mag, of ]iot,y Sept.) 

• Labidta\ 

7a .^A'LVIA 

confertifftlia var. JBot. Mag. 389!). 


A pretty short-flowered variety of the Brarilia;? /Silvia. (Bof, Mag., Oct.) 

, ^ [1841,39. 

hians lirnth. gaping SSfc A P*" 1 mv. jn B Cabhmere 1839. D co Bot. reg. 

* ar 

A pale blue-flowered Ailvia, from Ca.shmere, whicli is quite harjy in Briti.sh 


gardens. It is generally propagated by dividing the rt.ot ; and, when raised 
from seed, it does nbt flower till the second season. (Bot. Reg., July.) 

• " [reg. 1841,44. 

tubifera Cav. tiibo-lufaring tt | j or 3 on M Mexico 1840. (' co Bot. 

This half-shrubby species has much the bal)it of the old aS*. /amiifoiia or 
anim'na, but “is greatly sn})erior in point of beauty. It forms a»bush about 
3 ft. high, hranching, and well covered with leavtjs;*’ the hnniches terminating 
in long drooping racemes of slender piirpli.sh pink flowers. It requires a 
greenhouse, as it flowers in autumn and winter. (Bot Reg., Aug.) 

Acanthdcefc. 

3G59. STUOBILA'NTHES 

bcbsilis C/m/A. sassilc (ZS pr 4 o Li India 183.3. !> co Bot. mag. 3909. 

This stove perennial was sent to Great Britain in 1833 by Dr. Lush of 
Bombay. (Bot. Mag., Oct.) 


Orchulaeccc. 

STfSi. EPIDE'NDIIUM 1 388.'?. 

GrAbaiui H<x)k. Dr. Graham's ^ CS3 or w s B.Y.R Mexico 1840, 1> p.r.w Bo*,, mag. 

This species belongs to the group Encyclium, and is a native of Mexico, 
(Bot. Mag., July.) Dr. Lindley thinks it the same as K. altissimum. (Bot. 
Reg., Sept.) 

• [mag. 389S. 

caluchellum /loo^. bcautiful-lippcd [A] or 2 ».o B. Y Guatemala 1839. D p.r.w Bot, 

Another species belonging to the group Encyclium, greatly resembling the 
preceding species. (Bot. Mag., Oct.) • • 

2569. AyiGRJE^CVM 

bilobum Limll two-lobod jg (23 or J .s W Cape (>>ast 1830. 1) p.r.w Bot. rug 1841, 35. 

A pretty epiphyte with pendulous racemes of fragrant white flower*), slightly 
tinged with jiink. It is a native of Cape Coast. iBo^, Reg., July.) 

2523. CYMBPDIUM [1841,38. 

pubesceiis LhuU. pubescent ^ (Al or 1 o C.G.Y SincaiKirc 1834. D p.r.w Bot. reg. 

A pretty species from Sincaporc, with droooina: racemes of ryiiiiSon, green, 
and yellow flowers, (Bot. Reg., July.) 

2559. E'RIA. ... [Dot. reg. 1841, 42. 

annenlaca apricot co/om red .j? C51 or 1 o O.C Philippine Isles 1384. D. p.r.wc 

A very showy plant, from its bright orange bracts, and crimson flowers. 

“ it shoiW be potted in turfy peat or sphagnum, and grown in the warmest 
end of a dump stove.” (Boi. Beg., Aug.) 

ODONTOGL(ys»UM •f48. 

pulchi^Ilum Da/c. pretty ^ IZ3 or 1 f W.Y.C Guatemala 1840. D p.r.w Bot. reg. 1841, 

The most striking features in this sjihcics “ are the long thin pseudo-bulbs, 
the very narrow grassy* leaves, and the singular protuberance at the base of 
the white lip. This protuberance is deep yellow, spotted with crimsoir, very 
fleshy, fine, ant} shining ; and it^is almost horseshoe- shaped in front, while it ii 
flistinttly three-lohed behind, in consequence of two deep depressions.” This is 
one of the ^rchidacese which “ require less heat than is generally kept in' our 
moist stoves,” (Bot. Reg., Sept.) 


o o 2 
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2547. DENDRO^ i? CS of 4 o Y.B Java 183«. D p.».w Bot. Kg. 184) , 52. 

A singular plant, with stout erect stems, 4 ft. high, sw^ollen in the middle, 
and with terminal raceine.s of about sixteen dingy yellowish brown flowers, as 
much curled and wavy as those of a gloriosa.” (7/o/. Sept.) 

[mug. of boU vol. viii. p. 97. 

macrophj’llum Lotid, broad.lcavc<! ^ CD *|‘) 2 ap Li Manilla JS38. D p.r.w Paxt. 

A most splendid plant, with thick pendulous stems, Jiickly covered with 
lcave.s, and of nearly the same size throughout. The leaves are thick, short, 
and hroad, of a very deep green, :and quite sessile. The flowers are very large 
and showy, and they are produ^.'ed from twenty to thirty on each drooping 
stem. The plant should be grown on a block of wood. (Paii, Mug, of iioL, 
June.) 

2ri42. Ca«:L(yOYSE 297^2 cristata Bot. Beg. 1841, r.T. 

G ALEA'NDR A Lindl. {Galca^ helmet, <i«cr, stamen ; from the holm t-»hapeil crest of the anther.) 

Dcvoiiihna Lhidl. Duke of Devonshire’s ^ (ZD 2 ap. my \V. Pk S. America 1840. D 

[p.r.w hot. No. ; Paxt. mag. ol'bot vol. viii. 

This very handsome orchidaceous plant was first figured in Dr. Lindley’s 
Strtum OrcHdavenm^ and named by him in honour of the Duke of Devonshire. 

“ It produces large round stems, terminated by elegant lialf-drooping foliage, 
from amongst which the lovely flowers are protruded in npriglit racemes. 
They are remarkable for the size and elegant markings of their labellum.” 
(iVa7. Mag. (f Bot. ^ Aug.; and Botanist^ M\g.) 

SSlti. liUKLINGTO'N/yl [p. IM. 

rtgida Linr//. rigid i? pr 1 ap Pk. W ? 183K. D p.r.w Paxt. mag. of bot. vol. viii. 

The plant, con.sisting of several p.scudo-bulI)s, is grow ing in a pot filled 
with heath soil and potsherds ; and from each of the pseudo-bulbs a long, rigid, 
wire-like stem ascends, developing a new bulb at its .summit,” from which a 
quantity of w'hitc roots descend. The next year the .same process takes jilace ; 
and, when the stems are trained to a cJKndrieal trellis, the etiect is very singular. 
(Paxt. Mag. of Bot., Oct. ) 

2540. ONCPDIUM 

monOceras /fooA-. one-honicd i? CSl Pf 2 ja Y Itio.Taneiro 1H39. 1) p.r.w Bot. mag. 3800. 

A small-flowered .species of Oncldium, chiefly remarkable for a solitary 
horn-like process on the upper lip, curved iipwanls, and almost ‘as long as 
the lip itself. (Bot. Mag., Aug.) 

' , Tulipacem. 

1017. TirUPA 29.111 pjttcns Agardh. 

Si/nonytne : T. tricolor Ledcb., Bot. Mag. t, .'J.887 

1016. 7 PLIUM 30172 8peci<>8uin var. alba Paxl. Mag. of Bot. vol. viii. p. 127. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. r. ^General Notices. 

Sending Home Seeds from warm Climates . — I may just observe that, in respect 
to packing seeds, it has been found that they should neither be put in the hold 
of the vessel, nor suspended immediately under the roof of the cabin; as in both 
situations they are liable to be afleflted by the steam of the ship, if they ,^re 
suspended midway between the floor of the cabin and the ceilmg, they have 
most chance of not being injured by the steam of the vessel. This was told 
me in York about a week ago by Mr. James Backhouse, who has been be- 
tween nine and ten years travelling in Australia anTl Africa, and has sent 
home ^ great many seeds to Uis brother, the eminent York nurseryman. Mr. 
^Backhouse further observes that the best mod^ of sending home seeds from 
warm climates is by post. — T. S, 067.5.1841. 

(the Solar Ray, or beam of light, may be divided or decomposed into 
light, heat, and colour. Heat and electricity are now most generally supposed 
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to be similar, or perhaps identical, in their nature. The bcyni, or ray, of light 
has no sensible heat nigh up in the atmosphere, and i# is only the infraction 
and reflection of the atmosphere and other bodies which make it sensible. — 
Ji. May, 1840. 

OU^Paper Frames, or hand-frames covered with oil-paper, generate jnore 
heat than glass frames, or hand-frames glazed with glass, for reasons which 
may be deduced from th^ facts stated in the foregoing paragraph. — Idem. 

The PoHing-benck Instrument,! find a most useful article for mixing dif- 
ferent inouhls, and also for potting The form is such that it will convey 
mould into the smallest pot. It is made of .sheet iron. It is a half-cylinder, 
with a piece on the top as a brace, and a haAllc standing up, so as to clear the 
hand well from the potting-bench ; in a word, if 1 were to say it is a coal- 
scuttle in miniature, with a handle at the cnci, you have a full description of 
it. Mine is 7 in. long, in. deep at the handle, and 4 in. over*at the top. 
The handle is 5in.*long. The edges of the iron are turned up to make it 
strong, except the fore part for sliding along the bench. -^.7. 7). Parkes, Darl^ 
Jhrd Furseri/, May 12. 1841. 

A Ford House which may he applied (o various Pinposcs. — I would have 
the back part of the house heated by a row of hot-water pi[)es, fhc pipes to 
run along the back of the path ; I would have two stopA’-ocks in the hot- 
water pipes immediately at their entering the house from the boiler, by which 
means the w-ater in the pipes could he cut off' from that containe»l in the boiler 
at pleasure ; at the same time T would insert a pipe in the top of the boiler, 
and bring it into the house where the hot- water pipes enter, and run it closely 
under the hot-watcr pi[>es. I would have a few holes perforated in this pipe, 
so that the steam would escape into the house, and thus the boiler w’oulil 
serve two [)urposes. 1 feel confident there is nothing better for promoting 
the growth of pines and cucumbers than steam, if cautiously used. On the 
top of the hot-water pipes 1 would hj^vc dishes, hut the one to be in con- 
junction with the other, in such a maimer, that by a tap running into one dit h 
at the end it would fill the whole of the dishes. 

As to the heating of tlie IVont of the house, 1 would have a trench made for 
a lining of dung, and ha\;e boards to fit neatly over the top, so as to keep the 
dung out of sight. The thickness of the front wall 1 would have about the 
length ofa brick, and it should be pigeon-holed from top to bottom. I would also 
have a vacuity inside, betwixt a slate flag and the fi^)nt wall ; the flag to he 
about J- in. in thickness, and built from bottom ^o nearly the top of the front 
w'all, in order that the heat of the thing might act against it. 1 would 
also have one row of ventilators fixed on the slates, so as tliat 1 could either 
admit the steam from the dung into the house or not at pleasure. * In some 
cases the dung might go round all the liou.se, excc^it where the door and 
boiler might happen to be; and when the dung was in good order, the fire 
might be at that time altogether discontinuctl. All the cucrunbcrs that are 
grown here are grown in a house ; and I feel confident im^iie would trou- 
ble himself with frames, if he saw the grdlit quaiitit} of limit that is grown 
here all the year round. — Charles Fwiug. KnowlesUy Hall Gardeus, May ;j. 
1840. 

An Ice-House wider Rockwork, — I lately made a piece of rockwork upon 
a^pot tl&t is very limited, where space is of the greatest consequence, and ma- 
terials to Constitute bulk ndt easily procii|cd. Undfcr thjese ch’cumstances, I 
made, as it were, a framework of arches, whereby much useful room 
gained, and considerable materials saved. Others so situated may profit by 
the hint. I do not send a sketch of ftie ground plan, as the dimensions may 
be entirely suited to the nature of the spot operated upon. The height 
within, however, ought not to be less than 7 ft., for the convenience of per- 
forming any operations that mi^ be necessary. • 

• Silth a place as that represented might, with great propriety, be made^ the 
entrance to an ice-wcll, when the materials excavated would do much towards 
forming the erection outside. Forming the inferior (when convenient) into 

o o 3 
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cellars for coals or other matters would also answer the same purpose. The 
structurd in question tis not sunl^ lower than the general level oY the surface, 
being originally intended to preserve roots, or stow away lumber ; but the iini- 
ibrni and Uioist atmosphere maintained within led me to think it well suited 
to grow inuslirooms, and it has been found to do this perfectly ; as a bed 
made up in September is in bearing now, and has produced nnishroonis of 
excellent quality. As some part of this place is only separated from the ex- 
ternal air by a U-inch wall, tiie severe w^eathcr in winter checked the growth 
for a short time, but did not prove otherwise hurtful, as it immediately com- 
menced upon the introduction of some hot dung to raise the temperature, 
which in a structure so confined <*is easily done. Had this precaution been 
taken in time, no check whatever need have been felt. Such a place admir- 
ably suits this purpose during .summer, as the great body of surrounding ma- 
terial keeprf every tiling inside uniformly cool. Were it upon a scale that 
would be too extennve, it would require air-tight divisions, to confine the 
humid and somewhat heated air surrounding the mushrooms, which would 
prove injurious to most things that might be deposited there. — N, M. T. 
Fulkatonc, Maif 27. 1H41. 

Kconomii'ul Phnt'wfjf, — For planting trees in plantations Sir F. Straeey’s 
Rackhcath subsoil plough (see New Series of Bril, Farm. Ma<r.^ Nos. 2. and 
7.) fiir exceeds digging, as, by jiroper management, the soil may be broken 2 ft. 
deep at a fourth of the expense of digging. {Brit, Farm, J/r/g., voi. iii. n. s, 
p. 145.) 

Tlw Quince is a fruit jirized in North America ne.Ktto the apple; the great 
demand for it is for preserving : ** but for tlr^dng, to mix with dried apples or 
peaches, the quince posscsse.s a value unrivalled by any other fruit; the supe- 
rior flavour communicated by them to pies can only be appreciated by those 
who have tasted of their excellence when used in that way. ( Yankee Farmer^ 
May 8. 1840.) 

Brexeriun^ii Currants on ike Bashes till Christmas. — At Bury Hill, the scat 
of Robert Barclay, Ksq., they have a way of preserving currants till (.Ihri.st- 
mus, in a high .state of preservation. A plantation of red and white currant 
trees, oecupying a space 'of about 20 ft. .square, is , euclo.sed within a close 
paling C ft. high ; the trees are trained as espaliers. A .strong beam risc.s 
from the centre of the plantation, higher than the paling, from wliich rafters 
diverge in all directions, qnd rest on the paling, to support a roof of thin white 
canvass, which is fn.stencd dov. n all round the paling. Several openings, about 
(> in. square, arc left at the top of the paling for the admission of air, and are 
fillQti up with mouse-trap wire, to prevent the intrusion of insects. As soon 
as the fru'it is gathered, the canvass i.s removed, and the trees exposed to the 
elements ; they have sttod in this state for four or five years, and have always 
borne a good crop. — AI, L. Dorking Common, Aug, 29. 1841. 

Brdmus^W'alensis and Festuca L^'/ii, — Your account of the 7/r6mus pra- 
tensis, in tne agreeable .sketch of your visit to Paris, p. 297,, induced me 
to beg a friend, wf. i wa.s returning fo Knglanil, to bring me a couple of pounds 
of the seed from M. Vilinorin, (>iir soil here, as your recollection may suggest 
to you, requires an herbage capable of enduring aridity ; and I hope I may find 
the Rromiis pratensi.s useful in that respect. I have tried some of Dr. lire’s 
fescue grass (Festuca U'r«), and, as far as a trial upon a very small 'icale can 
progno.sticate, it bids fair to succeeil^. — H.L.L, ,7/mr, 1841, " 

. , Asphalle. — l am an- admirer of asphalte, like yourself, and* I read your 
extract from Dr. lire, respecting the pos.sibility of producing it artificially, with 
great interest, particularly as we have* the two main constituents, sand and 
chalk, so near at hand. Another friend of mine, also recently returned from 
Pari.M,',has given me a receipt f®r compounding it, which he met with in a French 
work, and I enclose a copy as you might like tp sec it. 

Receipts for p7'cparing Artificial Asphalte, No. 1. Take 18 parts of mhieraf 
pitcll and 18 of rosin (this seems requisite to give it the hardening quality), put 
them into an iron pot for ubopt twenty minutes over a fire ; they will boil, and 
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must be kep± boiling a little. Then add 60 parts of sand, 30 of small gravel, 
and 6 of slacked lime. 

No. 2. Take 1 part of mineral pitch, I part of dry rosin, 7 parts of chalk, 
2 parts of sand, and boil them as before — //. L, Junc^ 1841. • 


f A\it. 1 1 . Foreign Notices. 

ITALY. 

Gardening, — In iny last, dated the 0th ai January (see the Magazine for 
March 1841, p. 182.), I promised to send you a list of the plants introduced 
into Lombardy during the past year (1840). This I am now enableil to do, 
through the kindness of Sigiu>r Casoretti, the indefatigable director of the 
garden of the Villa, Traversi, at Dcsio, who favoured n^e with the following 
catalogue, the greater number of the species in wliick he himself intro- 


duced. 

A^schynanthus coccineiis. 

Alstroemer/a Barclaydwfl, Neillw tri- 
color. 

Amphicome arguta. 

Amlromedrt angusta, spec.* nova, 
Drummondi tetragona, 
Anigoziinthos coccinca. 

Vdudn (xomesw. 

Azalea intlica var. plures, pdntica 
//yacinth//7«rflr. 

Jierberis orientiilis, spec, nova, Buenos 
Ayres. 

Byttncr/rt brasiliensis. 

C/amdlhV? j. Aimablo d’Ameri{|uc, 
Cunningham/fl', Perfection, Henry 
Favre, Meteor, Nicol^ii, Palmer’s 
perfection, peregrina, Pratt’s seed- 
ling, Striped major, ThompsonwM« 
Miperba, WallicInV, Washington, 
Weardw, and many others. 

CtVeus ilitchfns/7 hybrivlus, llitchfn- 
s« speciosus multiplex, oxygemus, 
pentalophus. 

Chorozema variiim. 

Clematis fldrida Sieboldii D. Don, 
cacriilea Lindl. 

Coboe'a stipiilaris. 

Crinum angustum. 

Dacrydium eliltum. 

Deutzia corymbosa,. sanguinca. 
Dianthuj splendidissimus. 
itpimediKin violaccum, niacranthum. 
^iphyllftm rhombeum. * 
^iostemon Mixifolius, cuspidatus. 
Erythrina piirnila. 
i^uphorbia meloformis, spl^ndcns. 
Fuchsia corym biflora, forinosa, cle* 
gans, fulgens, grandiflora, penelula 
.^alicifolia, vjersicolor. 

%l6aflera obldnga. 

Grevillea T^anglesw, robusta. 
Haematdxylon campechianum. 

o 


i/ibiscLis splendens. 

Hemerocdllis Sieboldiaa^^. 

Ilotcia japonica • 

Ill'cium religidsum. 

./asmimim, species nova from (Jhina. 
Lo> cester/*/ formbsa. 

Lflium exlmium, japdnicum, super- 
bum. 

Liriodendron Tulipffera hcterophylla. 
MagnohV? Ilarticrens? rotundifolia ?. 
MahomV* fascicularis, glumacea. 
Mammillaria crinita, echimita, glochl- 
diata, tenuis. 

Mandevillea suaveolens. 

Musa Cavendishii, Dacca, 

Xclumbinm album, thibetianum. 
A^ympluv'a Lotus, rfibra, versicolor, 
Opuntia glaiicophylla, imbricata, 
KleimV/. ^ 

PrebmV# tenuifblia fl. plcno. 
Peusternon frutescens, bicolor, genti- 
an'oides. 

Phibmis HusM*Ilifl«/7. 

Plumier/a aia^ustifolia. 

Potentilla Ilopwoodirtwrt 
Prona}'a elegans. 

/rhododendron arboiouui, ten new 
‘ viwicties. 

Rtbes specibsum, inebnaps, musco- 
sum. 

AValvia patens. 

Solandra guttata. 

Tweedia cifirulea. 

Thysanotus elafior. .* ^ 

Tradescantiri grandiflora, splendensi 
Fcrbena, five new varieties. 

Wistaria BackhousiaNa, floribunda. 
Ymca abyssinica, flaccida. 

Xanthbsia rotundifblia. 

Besides a great many more mennoneu 
ill my last letter. 

o 4 
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You may see from this that the love of plants is greatly increasing in Lom- 
bardy. 'But I have •not told y^u of the mania in Lombardy for Hoses, and 
particularly for the numerous varieties of the tea rose, the Bourbon rose, 
and tlic rose perpetuelle ; also for the Tiola tricolor, the Auricula, and the 
Dahlia He who possesses the smallest garden must have his dahlias, and 
on entering one of these, the first questions are : “ Where arc your dahlias ? 
Where are your roses V” Signor Oasorelti introjiuccs every year a great 
v/iriety of the best dahlias, and particularly those registered in the Gardener's 
Gazette as having obtained prizes. They cost him annually the sum of 1200 
francs; and to give you an idea/jf the increasing taste for this plant in Lom- 
bardy, it is suificient to say, that*in 1835 they only cost him 200 francs. 

Signor Casorelti now possesses more than ISO varieties of Camellias. Fif- 
teen years ago, a (camellia which he had was looked ui)on as a wonder, and 
now even m spring you see the balconies of persons of moderate fortunes 
decorated by them. • Fifteen years ago, a variegated Cam>ill 7 rt japdnica, about 
2 ft. in height, cost Ki francs ; and now a plant of the same kind and size 
may be had for 4* francs. You cannot imagine what a demand there has been 
for the last four or five years for the flovvers of this plant, during the carnival, 
to ornament* the heads of the dancers. Thev^are also in great repute at par- 
ties in the capital;' where they have excluded other flowers, and so much so, 
that the sum of 4 francs is sometimes given for a single flower. My friend 
Signor Casoretti showed me the other day, that the annual entry for camel- 
lias, fifteen years ago, was about 200 francs ; and he calculates that the entry 
at present, in consetpicnce of the great iihportation from France, amounts to 
6500 francs. 

I must now tell you of a method of multiplying camellias^ which has been 
in use here since 1830, and which I consider to be a much eiusier and more 
useful way than that hitherto practised by inarching or cuttings, and wdiich 
may serve as an answer to the query of an Amateur in the Gardener's Gazette 
of the 23d of January of the present year. T take from a strong-growing 
camellia some of the roots which are about the thickness of a common 
writing quill, and then cut them in jiicces, taking care to leave some of the 
fibrous roots on each portion, without which it wi^idd die. T then take a 
small piece of a twig of the variety I wish to propagate, furnished with one 
bud, and cleft-graft it on the portion of root. 1 plant it in a suitable-sized 
pot, and then put it in Ji, stove at a temperature of 12^ Kcaum. Fahr.), 
shaded from the sun, and covered with a white bell-glass, lii the course of a 
fevr daj's my grafts begin vergetate, and I have seen some of them put out 
ii shoot 6 in, long in the course of a month. A great advantage of this method 
of grafting is, that it can be performed at all times of the year (except, how- 
ever, at, the time when the Camelh'« is in full vegetation); and, by only having 
one bud of the variety you wish to propagate, you are sure to have a new 
plant. It is also more economical, as the stocks on which the camellias are 
usually graffeAa|;c a foot in height, and cost about a franc apiece. This 
nethod has been ‘ictiscd by mo, as? well as bymy friend above mentioned, and 
s, we arc ponvinced, the best in use ; and, when the operation is performed 
with care, the loss cannot amount to more than four in a hundred. 

Neither is the art of artificial fecundation at a stand still among us^j as I see 
his year various camellias raised from seed wliich Signor Casoretti considers 
>erfectly beautiful, and tw6 of them Ijprni the chief of narnent of his valuable col- 
ection * He has* called the one 8oulange^W/plemssima, and the other Taverna, 


* This is the case, notwithstanding what the Abbe Berlese has stated re- 
pecting the camellias in the gardens of Milan, in his Alonograph on the Gemis 
.We/Zia, 2d edit, revised and corrected, pp. 65, 66. You will sec that this 
idthor h'as been mistaken in his information oif the subject } as*the C. Nftssi-* 
liamudi Lechi, the Sacco di TagUabiie, the Sacco nuova di Sacco, the Barai 
li Casoretti, la Duchesse d’Orlcuns di Sacco, la Traversi di Casotctti (these 
lave all perfect flowers, and ttte others have the petals fasciculated ^fasciculate) 
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in honour c£ the lady of the excellent Count Lorenzo Taverna, a distinguished 
agriculturist and chemist. Two varieties wcje obtained* from Psdonidf Moutan 
rosea, fecundated with the pollen of P. tcniiifolia, and, last spring, were the 
admiration of horticulturists. The flower was equal fn size to that of the 
parent plant, but fuller ; and one of them of so rich a cjxrmine coloiu*, that it 
was impossible to look at it while the rays of the sun were upon it. It is 
therefore not inferior to ^he Ferbena chammdrifolia superba in colour. 

A few days ago, being in Bergamo, a town in Lombardy, about ten leagues 
north-east from Milan, which principally i*\ves its opulence to the trade in silk, 
considered the best in Italy, next to that of Viedmont, I went to see the small 
garden of the Count Giovanni Batta Maflesija man of great learning, and much 
respected for his virtues. I saw in his stove Caryota iirens, Zamia pungensj^ 
1 ft. 3 in. in diameter ; Z. hdrritla, 1 ft. in diameter ; Strelitzirt ^/uncea in 
flower, lanccolatn, and regince ; also a respectable collection <fl’ camellias ; 
Araucaria imbricate, 10 ft. high, which, with A. brasili^na, 1 advised to be 
planted in the open air, as the climate is mild and salui)nous. 1 saw the NaU'- 
(ihia domestica growing vigorously, 8 ft. high, in the groves in the open air; also 
O'lea fragrans, only 8 ft. high ; Magndh« acuminata, 3(3 ft. high, and 8 in. 
in diameter ; M. grandifldra, and M. glauca ; ( ’allistcmon lophanlltus, (i ft. high, 
protected in winter by a simple covering of straw, to prevent radiation (a 
proof of the mildness of the climate) ; Ligustrum japonicum, 18 ft. high, and 
loin, in diameter, the most beautiful specimen 1 ever saw; Wistarirt flori- 
bunda and Backhousi^wfl', this is the first time the latter has flowered ; Photfnia 
serrulala, 10 ft. high, and Gin. in diameter; Sterculia /datanifdlia, 10ft. high, and 
1 ft. in diameter ; 7^hododthidron arbdreum, pdnticum, and maximum. — Gm- 
seppe MancUi. Monza^ Aiig,2V, 184*1. 

AFRICA. 

On thi Malaria of the Western Coast of Africa , — Although it may, a|<pa- 
reiitly, be a little removed from the general routine of subjects immediately con- 
nected with gardening, this subject is of such vital importance, more espe- 
cially to the enterprising individuals who risk their lives in the prosecution 
of botanical researches, that I cannot refrain from noticing the important 
discoveries recently made, for which wc are indebted to the zeal and ability of 
Professor Daniel, in whose hands the data from which they have been made 
were placed by the Board of Admiralty, * 

Those w ho have visited the pestiferous shores of Western Africa have long 
been aware of the existence of a dismal and .sickening s:ench, wdiich j^ssail^tlic 
nerves on entering the deltas of the rivers in that part of the world. Singular 
as it may appear, it is only very lately, and incidentally?, that the true cittise and 
consequence of this smell have been discovered. It is proved beyond a doubt, 
by the experiments of Mr. Daniel, founded on analysis of tne '»'!iters which 
have been cofiveyetl to England, that it is^.occasioncil by tl^tCtion of decayed 
vegetable matters, which arc conveyed in oiiormous qiiannties by these rivers 


and the flowers gloWilar), the Manctti di Casoretti, the Bellini major di Caso- 
retti, la (fjjjistioni di Variselis, la Vestalis di Casoretti, la Santiniana di'Cyasoretti, 
la Monti Casoretti, and a hundred others, have al^bccn raised in the garden 
lit Milan, an4by Milanese gardeners. iJ speaking of this w/^rk by the Abbe 
Berlese, allow me to call your attention to what he says in p. 51., on raising 
the Camelh^ from seed, viz. : “ Ces gruines restent souvent deux ans sans 
lever, et quclquefois elles levent dcs la premiere annee.” (“ These seeds often 
lie in the ground for two years wj’thout vcgetati^ig, and sometimes they .spring 
up the first year.”) Now, with us the Camell/ar vegetates after having been tw^ 
or tlvee months sown (we scAv the seed as soon as it is gathered, because, 
being of an oily nature, it soon spoils if exposed to the air) ; and those'tjiat 
remain longer in the ground are imperfect or badly treated, and the plants 
produced from such seed are badly grown, and ffnally perish. 
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in the raihy season. These vegetable matters act on tlie sulphates con- 
tained ir? the sea watov, and by their action sulphuretted hydro^Jcn is evolved, 
to which in great part, beyond all^doubt, the insalubrity of these shores is to be 
attributed. ' The extent of sea over which this fatal cause predominates is 
estimated at 40,000 square miles ; and it no doubt accounts for the facts 
meuftoned, but for which no reason was assigned, in the invaluable reports 
lately published by government, and in which the dryigneo\is rocks of parts of 
that dreailful coast appear equally fatal to health as the marshy anil moist dis- 
tricts. It also confirms what I have long been convinced of, that the dread 
cfiects of the mangrove, sleeping under which is always considered to pro- 
duce inevitable death, are caused, .'lot by the tree itself or its exhalations, as is 
the common belief, but by the local nature of its habitat, which is the saline 
estuaries, just where the chemical causes above mentioned are the strongest in 
their operatten. 

Like so many oth-er discoveries, this very important oils' has been owing to 
collateral circumstanrees. The evolution of the gas, and the impregnation 
of the water by it, are most fatal to the copper on ships’ bottoms ; and the 
investigation of this comparatively unimportant object of economy appears 
to have leil'*to the knowledge of the true cause of the enormous loss of life 
which has attended all our operations on that coast. There is no question 
that the subject ought to be, and will he, followed up ; as it can easily be 
done by orders sent to the different foreign stations, to collect the waters 
on those coasts which are well known to be the most insalubrious. 1 may 
point to the Mozambique country, on the east coast of Africa, some parts of 
which ajipear to be, by the effects on men and officers employed there, if 
possible more fatal to human life than those of the w'estern coast. In the w’est, 
tlic whole coast of Guiana, from Cayenne and the Oyapoh to the mouth 
of the Orinoco, should be examined ; and the Bay of Honduras, as well as 
the coast of Vera Cruz, and the oj){)osite coast of Acapulco ; and parts of 
the sea opposite the rivers of St. Domingo, which, in the rainy season, convey 
vast quantities of trees and other vegetable matter to the ocean. There 
is no doubt that the some cause operates in many jdaci's, in fact, almost every 
wlicrc, thougli w'ith less intensity as yon approach thp arctic circle ; and that 
the sea ivater is ever}' w here more or less affected by the influx of quantities of 
vegctal'dc matter brought dowm by the rivers at particular seasons, though hap- 
pily in the temperate zon/j w'c are contparatively free from its noxious effects. 
In the future researches of thcHcarned professor w'O trust to he informed of the 
effect of lieat in producing these exhalations ; and, as successive observations 
giv^ the requisite data, we may find that the same quantity of vegetable 
matter, dr nearly so, in one latitude may be almost innoxious, w'hilst in 
another it may produce the fatal effects uiihap[)i]y found in the countries 
recently examined. 

The antidote recommended to this fatal poison is chlorine, the effect of 
W'hich, as is w’cll ,|\nown, is to completely neutralise tlu; sulphuretted hydrogen; 
in the words of ffe' professor, “* 1116 }' cannot coexist:” and orders have been 
given to /urnish the exjiediiion lately sent to the rivers of Africa with 
an abundant supply of this substance. I hope and tr^st it may be benc*- 
ficial, hut it is extremely difficult to deal with an entirely infected atmo- 
sphere, to which both men and officers must he exposed. Jt is probable, iSy 
fumigating the lower paT*ts of thc^ vessels in whith the men sleep, a grq^t 
.fjeal of good may bellone ; and that by breathing a comparatively pure atmo- 
sphere during the period of repose, the constitution may be better fitted to with- 
stand the fatal miasmata whilst exposed to them during the other parts of the 
day. To those who have to sleep in marshy districts, where it is possible to effect 
it, thck*e is no question that hats should be resorted to and fire kept, as well 
cs the chlorine fumigation now recommended, and furnished l^y government 
to the African expedition ; arid that the ISoutli American method of slefepinjf 
in 4ianun&ks suspended to trees, as high as possible from the ground, should 
always, if possible, be adopted. 
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It has bc'^n ^stated that the present important discovery applies nfore espe- 
cially to estuaVies, and that the theory of it proceeds an the combirMtion of , 
vegcttible matter with the sulphates contained in sea water. According to 
this view, the cause ought to diminish as we quit the coast, and advance into 
the country. It is on this principle the exiinnnation of the interior ol* Africa 
IS calculated, and there can be no doubt qf the truth of the hypothesis to a 
certain extent ; but ther^ are other parts of the world where the case is in- 
verted, as 1 shall probably show in another notice on this important subject. 
-^W. SepL 12. * ^ 


NORTH AMEftlOA. 

Amn'iran exphrin^ Squadron, — Mr. Nuttal has returned froin,Washingtoi 
city, after arranging forty boxes of plants sent home frqin the American ex* 
ploring .squadron, which had been collected at Madeira, Jlio dc Janeiro, Cape 
de Verde Islands, Patagonia, Terra del Fuego, Chili, coast of Peru down tc 
Callao, the Figcc Islands (having made friends with the inhabitants). Navi- 
gation group, and coast of New Holland. He says that the plaints are pre- 
served in the best manner, and will be an immense accpiisition to botany, 
Many more boxes are expected from the sejnadron, the result of the industry ol 
the scientific men on board, and of the officers, who aided zealously the labours 
of the botanists. The collection of ornithology is also very great. — ./. M, Phi 
ladclphia^ Aug, 3. 1841. • 

Supposed new Cherry, — Some months since I sent yon a description of c 
new cherry, from the Journal of the late C. S. Rafincsque, and said to have 
been brought by Lewis and Clarke from the Organ Mountains ; hut upon 
comparing it to-day with specimens of European cherries in the valuable 
herbarium of the Academy of Natural Seicneos of Philadcljihia, with 
Mr. Nnttall, it would seem to be the C’erasns Alahuleh of the Old World. 
1 must say, however, that the fruit is not hard, as asserted by Gerard, nor i.‘« 
there any scent in the wood, fruit, dowers, or leaves, at least to the degree 
quoted from him in the Arboretum Britannicumy chap. 12. p. 707. The leaves: 
of a branch plucked two days since have a slight peach-leaf flavour. There 
are two trees of the cherry in Washinglon Square. — Idem, 

Ailantus glandulbsa. — I regret to say that this beautiful tree, whieli orna- 
ments and shades the pavements of this hciqitiful city, is very subject to 
a decline for a season, and to death the next year. The morbid cause is to 
me inexplicable. One, two, or more, in a row arc thus aflectcd, while others 
remain in full vigour. The picturesque arrangement of the branches •and 
leaves, the rapid growth of the tree, and its excmplit^i from insects, render it 
a great favourite. I am very anxious to discover a preventive or remedy 
for the disease. Is the tree subject to the same aftection in England ? — 
Idem, 

Macliiraauratdiaca, — In addition to the useful purposc^o which this tree 
is applied and of which it is capable (Vol.^II. p. 508.), i may now mention 
that of hedgesy for which it is admirably adapted by reason of its Very rapid 
growth, and the sharp thorns, 1 in. or more in length, placed alternately 
Song th^iranches. A branch was recently scut me that grew 5 ft. tfiis season. 
If prope*ly trained and trimmed, I think it would answer well, and defend an 
cbclosnre agiunst any animal. An expeflinent, 1 am toW, is^mow in progress 
near this city, to test its capsibility for this purpose. — Idem, ** 

Nciv Edition of MichaiixU Sylva, — Jdr. Nuttal is now engaged in preparing 
this work, which is to be published by Mr. Judah Dobson of this city. The 
plates of this valuable work were jmrehased by th^late patriotic William INJaclnre 
in Paris, and sent to Harmony, state of Illinois, the seat of Robert Owen’s 
Cimous cxp'oriinent for reformihg mankind. — Idem, * 

New Edition of ABchaux's Sylva, — I received a letter from Mr. Nnttall a day 
or two ago.’ He is still engaged in preparing his new edition of Miehaux’s Sytva 
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for tlic press. He will add an entire volume of trees that were omitted by 
Michauv, wdth plates nqual to those of the original work. Dr. Gray has just 
returned from a pretty long journey into the mountains of North Carolina, an 
account of which will appear in the next number of Sillman's Journal, — Johji 
Torrent New Yorky Aug, 9. J84?l. 


Aht. IIL Domestic Notices^ 

ENGLAND. 

The Grcenlomcs in the Wakefield Nursery , — In your Magazine for .Tunc 
1836, No. 85. p. 31:*., there are.a perspective view and iVishort account of a 
range of greenhouses belonging to Mr. Barratt, nurseryman, St. .Tohn’s, Wake- 
field. Having been favoured by the proprietor with an account of the cost of 
these houses wliilc they were erecting, I urged him to send you a sketch, 
with the details of tlie cost, w'hich I was in hopes would have been laid be- 
fore the public ; bc'cause I know that a great many persons are prevented from 
indulging themselves with a very rational luxury, from an indefinite fear of the 
expense of a plant-house of the commonest kind ; and that others, who re- 
quire that elegance should be united with utility in an erection of this kind, 
are not aware for how small a sum a very beautiful greenhouse may be built. 
Having explained my views to Mr. Barratt, I must do him the justice to say 
that he entered most fully into them, arul with great readiness furnished me 
with all the details, which 1 shall proceed to give you. The walls of these 
houses are built of brick, 9 in. thick ; the roof of the long house is con- 
structed in the first instance of iron ribs ( J X l^ in.) 3 ft. 7 in. apart, strengthened 
by two horizontal bars in. square) 2 ft. 4 in. apart ; between the first ribs 
every C in. arc fixed deal rfbs in. square), which are bent to the proper curve, 
and tied to the horizontal bars, llpon these the glass is laid, and thus forms 
a complete and entire surfiice of glass of great strength. The ventilation is 
effected by openings in every fourth sash, 1 ft. 4 in. deep, aiul the whole 
width of the sash. (See the fig. in p. 313. Vol. XII.) The whole expense of 
this long house, 85 ft. long by 10 ft. Gin., was only 170/., that of the dome, 
41/. You will see that there ‘s a walk 3 ft. wide, with a border for jilants on 
each side, 85 ft. long, and a square, surmounted by a very handsome dome, 
14 ft, 6 in. wide, the whole cost of which is under 220/.; and when it is filled 
with Mr. Barratt’s very numerous collection of calceolarias in fidl bloom, or 
with his still more nui '.eroiis collection of beautiful fuchsias, it not only 
leaves at an immense distance the unsightly “ lean-to ” houses that nursery- 
men usually erect, but far surpasses in real beauty many conservatories that 
have cosf twenty times the sum. The first half only is at present completed, 
as shown in the pt spectivc view. The other half is now covered with a span 
roof, formpd of the lights from Mr. Barratt’s former garden ; and though cer- 
tainly not so picturesque a house as the curvilinear one, is still very orna- 
mental, and of course less costly. I feel sure that a house on this plan, 18 ft. 
long, and 1 1 ft. wide, might be finished for less than 25/. These papers wiil 
be brought to you by Mr. Barratt himself, who* can, and I am sure will 
/jj^eerfully supi)lj^ every information J may have omitted ; and I /‘eel sure you 
wiil agree with me in saying, that he deserves the encouragement of the public 
not only for having shown them what may be done in erecting cheap and 
elegant greenhouses, instead of the formal and ugly right-lined buildings we 
usually^isec, but also for his just appreciation of the true policy of a trades- 
i^an in the present day, in the exertions he constantly is making to collect 
every thing that is worthy oP cultivation for ‘its beauty or its rarity, and in* 
offering it to his customers at a reasonable rate. Indeed, he has already largely 
reaped the fruits of this practice, in the extensive busines.s he has* carried on 
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in many distant countries, as well as in his own neighbourhood! — T. W, 
The Banks, near Barnsley, June 1837. 

Bad Effect of groivlvg Peaches and Grapes in the same House, — On my 
coining here I found a small vinery for early forcing, a spiall peach-house also 
for early forcing ; a greenhouse, two pine-pits, frames, &c. ; and two*h^iiscs 
about 50 ft. long each, 13 ft. high at the back, and I t ft. w'ide j and in each 
were trained against thc^back wall peach and nectarine trees, and also on a 
table trellis occuj)}^ng all the centre of the house (except the walk at 
back, and the flue in front), and all the length but the space taken up by the 
end flues. Up each rafter in both houses* were trained vines ; a practice 
which every experienced gardener knows lis attended with a great deal of 
trouble and anxiety, and generally with very bad success. Bad as the prac- 
tice is, I have no doubt but you have often seen it in use ; anil where there 
is but one house for the fuirpose, some excuse might be made foi^it, although 
it often ha|)pens tl*at by tr 3 'ing for too many things in X)ne house, we often 
spoil all, or get nothing in perfection ; to do which, cropsr ought to be attended 
to in the best possible manner, and all the intruders made subordinate to it. 
But here I had tw'o houses applied to the selfsame thing, and the crops in- 
juring each other in many instances ; the vines shading the peaches ; and by 
giving air to accommodate the peaches at the setting and sfoning season, the 
vines became chilled, and the bunches in a great measure ran aw^ay to tendrils. 
At the ripening season the peaches had neither colour nor flavour, and what 
few grapes did remain were not ripe before the autumnal rains set in, which 
caused them to damp and rot. 

The rains here are quite diflerent from what yon have near London ; falling 
at times as fine as vapour, and searching through every lap in the glass, and 
every crack and crevice in the sides anil roof of plant structures, and at the 
same time causing a very great depression in the temperature, often as much 
as Sit)® in a very few hours. 1 have often seen grapes, by means of these 
fine rains penetrating the house, as wet as though lliey had been dipped in 
water. 

It is true that, owning to the chilly moist state of the atmosphere, we arc 
not troubled witli many wasps or flies ; and as ‘ to earwigs, which arc so 
abundant in some places, I have not seen one during my stay here. \ low- 
cver, J thought 1 would separate the peach trees and the vines, so that 1 
should be able, in a greater degree, to give each its pi'opcr treatment. This I 
did by converting one house into a vinerv, and the other into a peach-house, 
in the following manner. I took away the table trellis altogether from the 
centre of the houses, and put a cross trellis under every other rafter, previously 
taking down the vines from both houses. Then I made good the tiack wall 
of one house with the best of the peach and nectarine^ rees, and the remainder 
of these trees I planted back to back against the cross trellises, just as trained 
trees are planted in a nursery. By this means I have a great deal more room 
in one house than 1 had in both before, and the fruit is vc0' much improved 
both in colour and flavour, as the one side^bts the sun Lf the morning, the 
other in the afternoon, and there is no place shaded all the day. ^The back 
wall is exposed to the full influence of the sun all day, and it ripens the fruit 
considerably earlier than the cross trellise.s, thus prolonging the fruit season 
as well a**if I had two common houses. 

^In the*' other house I bdnt down the fiines which previously occupied the 
rafters, and made layers of them on each side of the cross trifiilises (by which 
means I had a crop the first year), and cut them down in the autumn. At 
the back wall I planted young vines, w^ich made wonderful growth the first 
year, and bore a few bunches the next, which, like the peaches, ripened more 
early than those on the cross trellises : both wrt'c much improved in flavour, 
owing to tlv5 Ijidl influence of tjie sun. — J, Nash, Arlington Court, Dorset 
mref April 2Q. 1838. 

Effects of the Winter of 1837-8. — I do not perceive that you have from out 
quarter here received any return of the killed gnd wounded in the severe 
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battle of last winter, when General Frost so provokingly snatched the laurel 
from us, and left the iield bestre^ved with our dead and dying. 


c Wounded. 

Bignonias 

ChiiK manthus 

Cypress 

Hydrangeas 

Walnuts 

Kahnias 

Magndlirt trij^etala, and others 
Khododendrons, several sorts 
/?hus Cotiims 
lilhes spcciesum 
Kobinw viscosa 

Roses, (Jhina and Noisette, Banks/z^r, 
Macartney, and a few others 
PaeonzV/ Moutan 
Npartium innitiflorum 
Jasminuni, several sorts 
Laurels, common and Portugal 
f^/^'lex, or Furze, above ground 
Evergreen oak. 

These are a few of the slaughtered \ 
teach us to be better prepared and fort 
other northern power in future. — W, 


Killed. 

^'rbutus, young plants 
Buddlczz 

Cistus ladanlferus 
Z)aphne Dauphinz'i, and others 
l?rica mediterranea, and others 
Jiisniinum revolutum 
Privet, Chinese 
Loniceiv/ flexuosa 
Mulberry, white 
Passiflora cacrulca 

raccinosa 

Laurustinus 
CtSrnus capitata 

Alexandrian laurel, though last not 
least, doubtless stolen to deck the 
Generars brow. 


n.l injured, and T trust their fate will 
lied against the attack of that or any 
Godsntl. Nursery, Hereford, Jan. 17. 


1839. 


SCOTLAND. 

Improvements in Cottage Buildings and Cottage Gardens. — This important 
subject will be prominently brought forw'ard at the ensuing meeting of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society at Berwick. Wc are permitted to extract 
the following passage from a pamphlet which is now in the press, written by a 
gentleman in this neighbourhood, and entitled “ The Peasantry of the Border, 
an Appeal in their Behalf.” “ Give them good Cottages, and help them to edu- 
cate tlieir Children,” 

“ The movement is begun. Cottages are springing up, gardens are bloom- 
ing, and schools are being constructed, which attest that many lords of the 
manor are anxious that the ‘ cottjige homes of England * should be as much 
thcr,abodcs of comfort as their own mansion-houses. I have already alluded 
to the efforts of the Highland and Agricultural Society ; and, even while 1 
have been preparing this appeal for the press, a prospectus has been sent to 
me, which contains ‘ The outline of general rules for a Society supplementary 
to the Agricultural Society of the county, to promote the improvement of cot- 
tages and cottagQjgardens in Northumberland.’ 

“ I addition to t.,is happy tokei] for good, an announcement has been made, 
that many of the leading members of agricultural societies, visitors from a 
distance, as well as proprietors from each side of the Border, who arc ex- 
pected to be present at the meeting at Berwick, to be held Sept. 29., and 30., 
and Oct. 1 ., are invited ^o partake of the hospitalities at Etal liotfiBe on the 
2d October, in order that attention may be directed to the practical araelior- 
' ctions which have already been effected, and to th6se which Would further 
result from an extended association to improve the condition of cottages and 
cottagers.” {Berwick and Kelso Warder, Sept. 18, fSil.) 


Art. IV. RetrospectivjBi Criticism. 

Bbcjent Urine of Sheep. — It is stated in the Suburban HorticuUurist, p. 38., 
that the recent urine of sheep does not kill grass, but I can assure you it does ; 
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and had yflu ycen here in the early part of June, I could have shown you 
thousands of patches of dead turf, caused 4y their urifle, in a park where no 
other animal is allowed to graze. The fact is, that the recent urine of sheep 
destroys grass the same as the recent urine of most other animals, more or less, 
according to the quantity Mdiich is dropped on the grass at once ; buf, as tlic 
bhec|) lets its urine down in small quanttties, the damage done is not per- 
ceived, except in very dry weather, when the water is absorbed by the soil 
on the one hand, add evaporated into the atmosphere on the other, almost im- 
mediately, and the salt lelt, which destroys the grass in patches about the size 
of a man’s hand. — John Veanou. Kinlci, i/r ar Bcwdfcj/, Srpt. 30. 1841. 

Vropa^al 'um of the Dahlia, — In answer to the oliscrvations of CJ. O. on tlitf > 
propagation of the dahlia, I think he has misntulerslood mv meaning; it w^as 
not that the buds at the base of the cutting slu)ot into growth as branclies, but 
that they grow upwards with the piece of the stem left below the buds, as it 
expands and elongates upwards in growth, till the buds are, consequently, 
elevated above the crown of the tuber, and are situated*on the stem, and not 
in the tuber at all. When the cutting is taken oflf‘, the shoots are not, gene- 
rally, much elongated between the joints, in general about \ hi. or 1 or 2 
inches at the utmost ; hut as the stem elongates in growth by the expansion and 
addition of cellular matter in the summer, the distance between the joints will 
be exjiandcd from 2 in. to 1 ft. In paring as near to the buds as we can, we 
must not injure the base of the leaves, in the axils of which the buds arc 
situated, as it is from the bases of these leaves we expect the fibres to issue 
which are to form the roots ; this necessitates us to leave a space of stem 
below the buds, of at least from ^\fth to ^tli of an inch, which will elongate in 
the growing to a good deal more : and as the underground stem, forming the 
tubers, proceeds from the root, we cannot sec that the buds left arc to be 
included in the crown of the tuber, they will be formed on the stem abovt* the 
tuber. We have frequently been in the habit of cutting tlic new and rare 
sorts down for propagation into single joints; thus we laid often five or six single 
joints, or eyes, from a rooted cutting sent down to us from London, and we 
have always found w'c could depend more on the pit roots from them in the 
spring, than from tlic old roots. From one to seven buds, neither pairs nor 
multiples of pairs (consequently, neither the pairs of basal buds, nor compa- 
nions of them), have sprung from tliem, some of them far dowm on the tops of 
the bend of the tuber, as well as IkjIow ; while thtf olil roots rotted in the 
crown from not being ripened, and were uscIessT Of what use is it whether 
vegetable points are formed at the eilges ol* the medulla, if the tissue is not 
sufficiently ripened to form thorn into buds, and p-eserve them during^tlie 
winter ? The crown of the root is the first to fail, when early frosis and high 
cultivation have kept tlie root from ripening ; and it is, therefore, fair to infer, 
that the crown is the last to ripen, and form the points into buds from which 
the next year’s shoots arc to spring. We pare our cuttings close to the joints, 
not for tlie sake of including the stern buds in the root, but because we expect 
the fibres to issue at the joint from the base* ^f^hc leaves : slfould the cutting be 
cut farther down by mistake, even midway in the space between 1:he joints, 
we have generally found that the roots still spring from the joint at the base 
of the leaves, and the piece below is left dormant. It matters, tlferefore, I 
believe, iDery little whether the cutting is cut close y) the joint or below ; the 
buds in the axils of the leaves, on the stem #f the cutting, stiy continue stem- 

buds ; and tlm tuber, whatever part of the cutting the roots proceed froml^^ 
will have its own buds formed within riic tuber itself, and will not be indebted 
to those on the stem of the cutting. For what reason will the tuber from the 
cutting, said to be improperly made, be prevented from forming buds in its dwn 
way as all other tubers do ? and how does it differ from the new tuber formed 
from a pieces of the old root > 4 ;ith a bud on it r Of what use are the buds* 
On thfe stem of the cutting to the new tuber ? — li, L. ^ 

Mr, MacliC7i:dc' s Mode of cuhivat 'mg the Gooseberry and Currant (p. 465*.), 

I have no doubt, answers well with him, as the following mode does in the 
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gardens in which I am now journeyman. Mr. Lindsay, whom yoj saw when 
you called at llaby Castle a few ♦’ays ago, is noted for his large crops of goose- 
berries and currants. He manures the soil well with leaf mould and dung 
before planting, and every winter he digs between the rows, and adds more 
leaf Kjbuld. tii pruning the currants he keeps the bushes low by shortening 
the young ^oots to 2 or 3 inches Li length. Pruning does not take place till 
l^e in spring, when the leaves are half-expanded, because in this place the 
birds are so numerous as to pick olF a great many of the'^buds ; therefore wc 
leave them a full supply, whereas, were we to prune in the autumn, the few 
buds left on the shortened shooti^ would be all carried oif . — Edward Hodgsoru 
.Jiaht/ Castle Gardens, Sept, 26. 


Art. V. Queynes and Answers. 

The best Plan for managing an old Orchard, ■— In your Magazine for Septem- 
ber, p. 465., 1 6nd Mr. Wallace of Dunimarle invites information on the best 
plan for renewing an old orchard. He suggests trenching, and letting the top 
soil remain two y-ears below to rot the turf, and exposing that dug up to the 
weather, then mixing the whole together. This plan, though good, is not 
equal to that of adding fresh soil ; but, as Mr. Wallace justly observes, that 
is expensive ; still it must be borne in mind that, when this is done, there 
would be more certainty of success, andtno time lost. Two years’ growth of 
trees is of much importance. 

In ail cases of replanting orchards, it is advisable not to plant the same 
kind of trees over again. Where pears grew, we should plant apples, &c. It 
is almost needless for me to mention that replanting old orchards is of little 
use, except something fresh is added to the soil. The better wav is to pl^nt 
on fresh ground ; but in Mr. Wallace’s case this cannot well be done, foi;|he 
orchard in question is walled round, and of course it is of great importance 
to have it replenished. — J, Wighim, Oct, 1. 1841. 

Preventive against the fypredations of Snails on WalUFndt, — I have this 
year bad an abundant crop of fine nectarines ; but,' notwithstanding all my 
diligence and care, 1 have been able to preserve very few of them to perfec- 
tion, in consequence of^the nightly depredations of snails, of which I have 
found and killed many in the morning, which had left traces of their voracity 
during the night. My object in addressing you is to ask if any of your cor- 
respondents can suggest a preventive of the incursions of the enemy. The 
other side of my wall (of course the shady side) is elotbed with currant 
bushesj which afford a (*ool shelter by day to the snails, and at night I suspect 
they travel over the wall. I have heard that they dislike passing across a 
hair clothes-line ; hut I would prefer to profit by the experience of any who 
have succeeded in finding out a remedy, rather than make experiments for 
myself, by whichV should lose another year, and nerhaps sacrifice another 
crop. Bedsides atr^ching a hair liae along the top of the wall, it has occurred 
to me that thickly studding the summit with bits of broken glass might offer 
an effcctyal chevaux-Ae-Jrise, The suggestion of a remedy will much oblige— 
An Amatewr Gardener, Bristol, Sejd. 13. 1841. * . 

We would recommends scattering over the border in front of the trees a few 
l^abbs^e leaves greased on the unde, side, and lifting the leaves every morning, 
and collecting the snails or slugs which may be found under them. If any of 
these are so small as to be ti*oublesoii\i to pick up, water them with lime-water, 
or water in which potash or soda has been dissolved. By this means snails 
and &'lugs may he cpmpletely^ eradicated from any garden, which is obviously 
much better than merely protecting particular plants or crops from them, and 
leaving, the animals alive. — Cond. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATiyNS. 

Art. I. A Sumnary Vieiv of the Progress of Gardenings and of 
Rural Improvement generally ^ in Britain^ during the Year 1841 ; 
v)ith some Notices relative to the Slate of both in Foreign Countries, 
By the Conductor. 

The weather of 1840-41 has been favourable for growth 
from its humidity, but Very ifnfavourable for maturation from 
the want of sun. Fruits in general, and even culinary vegetables, 
have been deficient in flavour, and flowers in brilliancy of colour. 
The shoots of most kinds of trees have been imperfectly ripened ; 
and, ill short, the only circumstance in the season favourable to 
horticulture is the comparative absence of insects, to which the 
continued cold and moisture of the atmosphere have been in* 
jurious. 

“ The month of ’November, 1840, maintained nearly an 
average temperature, but was unusually damp, more than 
3 J in. of rain having fallen during the firsts three weeks ; and, 
although there was none in the last week, yet dense fogs pre- 
vailed, to the almost total exclusion of the sun’s rays. Decem- 
ber, on the contrary, was a dry but very cold month ; in fa^t, 
the coldest December experienced in at leas^ the present.cen- 
tury. The mean temperature, instead of about 40®, its usual 
average, was only 32®. January,^! 84 1, was also colde?* than the 
average; and on the 7th and 8tft^t?he thermoijpeter was 26® 
below freezing, or within 6® of zero. February was al^o cold 
throughout; but, with the exception of that on the 3d, there 
were rX frosts of intense severity. March was exceedingly 
finje; aifd vegetation, almost dorq^ant at ihe^ commencement, 
made a considerable advance by the end of the monih; so much, 
so, that the horsechestnut was in leaf the first week in April, 
and the common hawthorn in the second, indicating an earlier 
vegetation than has taken place since 1^34: and this is attri- 
butable ta tjie warm sunpy weather in March; for April was 
by no means favourable, sharp frosts being of frequent oc- 
currence during the first three weeks. Thhse considerably 
1841.— XII. 3d Ser. p p 
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injurc/l the blosjoms of fruit trees. May was f 2 ?eiiial ; but in 
June and July the temperature fell considerably below the 
average; and vegetation, so far as regards the growth of fruits, 
lirigel-ed much in these months. The increase of foliage was, 
however, favoured by the fibundance of rain ; as was, also, the 
growth of kitchen-garden productions. August was still rather 
wet, but maintained a medium temperature. September was 
warmer than usual ; and,* during the first three weeks, a prin- 
cipal portion of the grain crops was secured, but in the end of 
the montli a large quantity of rain 1‘ell. Wet weather was the 
almost constant characteristic of October, there being only four 
wholly dry days^ throughout the month, with an amount of rain 
equal to double* the average. Most soils, both in the garden 
iind in the field, were rendered unfit for working; and it was 
not before the end of tiie first week in November, that such 
:)perations as* required the stirring of the soil could be ad- 
^rantageously proceeded with. In this autumn there has hitherto 
jeen very little frost ; for, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
its only occurrence was on the night of the 21st of October. It 
was then sufficiently severe to destroy the beauty of the dahlias, 
md arrest the vegetation of similarly tender exotics. Vines on 
walls have not ripened tlieir fruit; perhaps in no season has it 
ittained a less degree of maturity. They were excited early 
iiiough, and they came into leaf sooner than in many seasons in 
which they have ripened tolerably w'ell. ^J'he defect has doubt- 
less been occasioned by the falling off* in the temperature during 
the months of June and July; for, at the cTml of that period, the 
i-uit was not sufficiently advanced to be perfected by the most 
iivouraWe state of.the w^eather that ever occurs in this climate 
ifter the time above mSntioned. The deficiency of heat in the 
wo months alluded to amounted to only 3° or 4° of mean tem- 
)t*i'ature; yet the effects have been such, that the circumstance 
nay Jbe usefully bew ne in mind by those who have artificial heat 
it command, in order that they may avoid the consequences 
esulting Iroin a temperature too low, and not progressively 
ncreasing.”— Nov. \9.^ 

History ana Statistics. — Some notices of gardens in the 
leighbourhood of Paris, and of a few in England, and some 
lotes on the progress of gardening in the United Stat 4 ps, com- 
•>rise the principal •part of ^he information belonging to this 
Jepartment of the subject, as far as respects this Magazine; l?ut 
n the Gardener^s Gazette and the Gardeiier^s Chronicle will be 
bund a number of notices ol^ gardens, public and private, in 
different parjs of the cquntry. SikJi notices are not only valu- 
able as records of. the state of gardening at the ,time, but 
interesting and instructive as containing hints for imitatidJi, o1* 
examples to be ‘avoided, or as affording stimuli to exertion. 
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Every garJener ought to visit as many gardenij as he cau; and 
the next best thing to visiting gardens is, to read faithful 
descriptions of them bj others. 

Tlie Horticultural Societies^ both metropolitan and provincial, 
continue to flourish, and to increase® in usefulness. New rules 
for the exhibitiors of the London Horticultural Society have 
beeii^ adopted {Gard, Chron, for 184^1, p. 595.); and a new 
Metropolitan Florists’ Society has been organised. (Ga?'d. Gaz* 
for 1841, p. 101.) The Provincial Societies appear to have 
been paying increased attention to the subject of cottage 
gardens, and their efibrts have been attended with tlife desired 
success. The IKghland Society of Scotland Is also directing 
its attention to. this important subject, and otfering prizes for 
the best kept cottage and garden. l"he Keigate Horticultural 
Society ; the Horticultural Society of Swansea and Noatli ; the 
Horticultural Society of the North Riding of Yorkshire, under 
the patronage of Lord Tyrconnel ; that of Ruckingham, under 
the patronage of the Duke of Buckingham ; and the Glasgow, 
Stirling, and Falkirk Societies, have been particularly active 
and successful in adding to the comfort and rational enjoyment 
of the cottager. The transactions of the Provincial Horticultural 
Societies have been given so regularly and copiously in the 
Gardeiicr^s Chronicle^ that we have not deemed it necessary to 
continue our annual abridged notices ; and we therefort refer 
for details to that journal and to the Gardener^ s Gazette, 

Science of Vegetable Culture, — The pea iodicals of the past 
year have been rich in discussions on this subject. At the head 
of these, in 4his Magazine, stand Mr. Lymburn’s observations 
on Liebig’s Organic Chcviistry (p. 97. )• An analysis of the 
same work is given in tlie Gardencr^s Chronicle^ one in the Quar^ 
terly Journal of AgricidturCy and one in the English Journal cf 
Agriculture, Dr. Daubeny’s Three Lectures on Agrictdtnre 
270.), and Mr. Lyraburn’s Philosophy of Manures (p. 335.. and 
408.), belong to the same subject ; and we refer to our table of' 
contents, and to the indexes of the gardening newspapers, for 
other publications and papers of the*^jftne kind. ^The chemistry 
of horticulture and agriculture is fortunately at present Qxciting 
much attention ; and both the Horticultural Society and the 
E«glish#Agricultural Society have commenced, or are about to 
commenre, a series of experiment^ on the stibject, the result of 
which can hardly fail to be of immense irnportarice both in a 
scientific and practical point of view. The Duke of Devonshire 
has liberally contributed the sum of fiftj^ pounds a year, and a 
few friends of science have ako subscribetl, towards ^he expenses 
of ‘‘ an eiKjiiiry into the Qiemistry of Horticulture more espe- 
cially* with reference to the influence of soil and manures upon 
garden plants.” This has enabled the Council to nominate a 

« « o 
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Cornwlttee, whiqfi is to determine upon the nature* of the ex- 
periments to be undertjiken, and to report from lime to time 
the resftlt of their investigations. The Biity of conducting the 
experiments has been intrusted to Mr. Edward Solly, jun., 
“ already so favourably kilbwn for the skill with which he ma- 
naged the chemical examination of the ^iibstances submitted to 
* him by the Committee of Agriculture of the Asiatic Sociftty.” 
(Gflrrf. ChroiUs vol. i. p. S'JQ.) 

Experimental Culture, — The application of powdered char- 
coal to the growth of plants, and more especially to the striking 
of cuttings (p. 221.), and the experiment of sowing seeds in snow 
(p. 302.), liav^ been attended with some interesting results. 
Cuttings and leaves have been rooted in charcoa.l, that gardeners 
had never been able to root in sand ; and seeds have germinated 
in snowf which come up with difficulty when sown in soil alone. 
It appears to*have been the German practice for many years to 
SOW' the seeds of the auricula in snow’', which is not unnatural, 
considering the native habitation of this plant : but we should 
not have anticipated the success Vhich has attemled sowing in 
snow the seeds of Cape and New Holland plants ; nor has this 
success been yet satisfactorily accounted for on scientific prin- 
ciples. 

ImplementSs Utensilss S^c . — A draw-hoe in use in Leicester- 
shire «(p. 311.) is an implement which we can very strongly 
recommend, believing it to be better adapted for thinning out 
seedling crops than any other tool of the kind. The Guernsey 
weeding-prong (p. 630.) will save weeders from stooping, and lessen 
the necessity of using the fingers. A substitute foi» hand-glasses 
by Mr. Forsyth (p.204.) promises to be economical, where gentle- 
men cut down their own timber; and a glazed flower-pot, recom- 
mended by the same intelligent gardener [Gard, Chron.s vol. i. 
p! 499.), and wdiich is manufactured by Mr. Legg of the Furnace 
Lane End, Staffowlshirc, and of superior materials for drawing- 
rooms by Messrs. Spode and Garrat, London, deserves a trial. 
These pots are recommended by Mr. Forsyth, as requiring less 
labour in cleat^ing from th^^i^ glazed surface’ outside, and because, 
their bottoms being pierced full of holes, no crocks are wanted ; as 
lasting longer, on account of the strength given to the material 
by the •glazing, and as being handsomer in shape. ShoJld these 
pots be attended^ wkh all th^ advantages that Mr. Forsjth anti- 
cipates, the •saving of labour, and the improvement in point of 
shape and colour, will doubtless soon bring them into general use. 

Garden Architecture — A great deal of discussion has taken 
phiqe on tliiasubject during the past year; and it is but candid 
in us to statjif that Mr. Penn^s mode ^f heating has^ been shown 
not to deserve the high eulogiums which we, in common with 
Mr. Marnock in the Florictdlural Maonzinp. Mr. Wilmr\f 
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niarket-garJener, and other gardeners and amateurs, passed on 
it at the time that it first attracted at^tention.* The two* chief 
objections to it are, that it is not so economical in point pf con- 
sumption of fuel as the best ordinary modes, and that it is less 
certain in regard to atmospheric moj[sture. While we concede 
these points, we are far from agreeing in all that has been said 
aga^st the system ; and we should certainly employ it under 
particular circumstances, such as in. a conservatory or green- 
house attached to a house, or in a lofv wide pit, to circulate the 
air from the back to the front. We wish, however, to consider 
the merits of Mr, Penn’s system rather as under triaji than as 
finally settled ; ai^l to be determined at some future time, when 
the present excitement respecting it is somewhat allayed, and 
when those whd write on it shall have the truth for their object, 
and not that of merely its condemnation or defence. The most 
rational and unimpassioned discussion which wediave seen on 
the subject is contained in some very excellent articles in the 
Gardener^ s Chronicle^ by Alfred Ainger, Es(j., in favour of 
radiant heat. The essence of .all of these articles will be found 
in our General Notices (p. 634?.), but the papers themselves well 
merit the attentive perusal of the scientific gardener. 

Mr, Corbett’s mode of heating, by the circulation of hot water 
in open gutters, appears to be generally approved of, more es- 
pecially for houses or pits of limited extent, and where all the 
pipes can be laid on levels. The conducting of the heating 
pipes through troughs of water (p. 635.) seems also to be much 
liked. A mode of ventilation, by the introduction of fresh air heated 
by passing it through hot- water pipes, described by Mr. Green 
(p. 637.), promises well, and we shall be glad to hear more respect- 
ing it. A similar mode of introducing fresh air to the conservatory 
in the Chelsea Botanic Garden w\as tried by Mr. Watts in 
Evelyn’s time, the pipes being passed through the fi^rnaoe ; 
but in this case, and also in that of heating l^y fresh air in Mr. 
Sylvester’s mode, it has been found that the current of heated* 
air when once established is continued after the fire becomes 
low, till at last cold air instead of heaWed air is admitted into the 
house. In the case of admitting heated air thr<$ugh hot-water 
pipes, as the temperature will probably be lower, the influx of 
aiy froui^without will not be so rapid, and, consequently., it will 
be more; likely to stop Qt the proper point. ^Mr. Green informs 
us; however, that the current of aflr does continue Rafter the fire 
gets low or goes out; and that he, therefore, considers it mosf 
advisable to have the ventilation Pubes opgn only when the water 
is sufficiently heated to warm the air which passes through it;. or 
when the external air is mil3 enough not torequii'i much heat- 
ifig. • Mrr Green consider*?} that this mode of ventilation will be 
of the greatest service in forcing-houses and in^stoves. 
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A fiMit-room is one of those garden structures wjiith have not 
hitherto been brohght to |hat degree of perfection of which they 
are susceptible, with very little increased expense. The scien- 
tific principles on which they ought to be constructed are laid 
doT/n in the Garde? 2 er\s Cl^oniclcs as well as the application of 
these principles, and we have given the essence of both (p. 685.). 
As connected with this subject, it may be observed, tlui^ an 
admirable mode for packing fruit has been published in the 
Gardener'^s Chronicle^ and vfhich we have quoted (p. This 

article is by Mr. Ross, a mathematical instrument-maker, and is 
one of tliQ many instances of the advantages that may be gained 
by bringing othe/’ arts to bear on the art of gardening. 

Landscaj}e~G(r.'dcnhig* — In the Gardcficr^s Gazette of the past 
year, while the Horticultural Department of that paper was under 
our management, we gave a translation of the more important 
parts of iHicklor Muskau’s work on this subject, and of the whole of 
the treatise of M. Viart, entitled Le Jardhiist ; and in this Maga- 
zine we have made considerable progress w'ilh the landscape- 
gardening of Sckell. The latteK is by far the most eminent 
name, as a landscape-gardener, which Germany affords, whether 
as a practical man in laying out grounds, or as an author. There 
is little in any of the works mentioned that can be of direct ap- 
plication in Britain ; but, by knowing the systems of other authors 
and other countries, the British gardener will be the better 
enabled to generalise on this department of Iiis art. 

In the course of^ a tour in Scotland and the North of 
England, the details of which w'ill be found in our ensuing 
volume, we could not help remarking, in the grounds of country 
residences, the general want, not of high keeping, for that we 
did not expect, but of'what we shall call appropriate keeping. 
Thus, suppose two shrubberies, one old and abounding in large 
shrubs and trees, and the other comparatively new and con- 
taining only young trees and shrubs, with roses and herbaceous 
•flow'ers : the mode of keeping both these shrubberies is ge- 
nerally the same; that is, the ground is dug in the winter season, 
and kept hoed and raked during summer. Now, this may be 
very suitable \ov the young shrubbery, in which there is still 
abundance of room and of light and air to admit of roses and 
lierbaceous plants flowering freely ; but in old shrubberi^, whare 
these plants are so far choked as to be in a sickly unhealthy 
state, digging thd few portions of surfiice that remain uncovered 
^ith branches can be of no use to either the large shrubs or 
the stifled low plants. It ought, therefore, to be discontinued ; 
all the low and untliriving plants removed ; and the surface of 
die bays anj^ recesses, Vhich will ocemr along the frpnt, turfed 
over, or sown down with proper grass* seeds, and afterw'ards*ke{‘Tt 
mown. It ouLdit.*wti think. to bp Vpppivprl nc n rTPiinml ^iilo iii tJio 
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nianagenKitit oF shrubberies, that no detached plant thi^L is not 
in vigorous growth orSn a healthy state, and ‘in a situation and 
soil where it may continue healthy, oifght to be allowed to exist. 
A shrubbery where this is attended to is managed in^wjhat we 
call the gardenesque manner, the essence of which is to ha^ no 
plants, either large or small, that are not handsome as individuals; 
but there is also the picturesque manner of managing shrubberies 
and plantations, the essence of which consists in having no plant 
that does not group or combine witii some other plant or plants. 
Hence, in such a shrubbery, there may be some plants that, whom 
taken individually, would be considered unsightly from liaving 
grown all to one side, or being drawn up with Jew side branches, 
or having only side branches and no leading, shoot ; but, when 
two or more of such plants are grouped together, they form a 
combination, or whole, which is as interesting to the lover of the 
picturesque, as the handsome single object is to ^he l(A^er of the 
gardenesque. When, therefore, imperfectly shaped plants are 
permitted to exist in a shrubbery, they should always be in com- 
bination with other plants, aqd never allowed to stand alone. 

When a shrubbery is once planted, many persons think that 
all that is necessary is to give it the routine culture of digging, 
hoeing, and raking, with perhaps occasional pruning; but, to 
keep a shrubbery in high ortler, it requires to l)e gone over 
every year in autumn, in order to thin out superfluous plants, 
and prune where it is necessary to keep certain plants with- 
in bounds ; and it ought also to be frequently looked over 
during the summer jiionths, to cut ofl‘ all decayed flowers from 
the more rare or valuable shrubs, such as roses, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, tree pmonics, &c., which, if left on the plant to produce 
seed, would weaken it for the next blos^^omlng season, by appro- 
priating to tlie fruit the nutriment which would otherwise be 
devoted to the formation of blossom buds. In some defies, 
however, it is desirable not to take ofl* the decaying blossoms, 
on account of the beauty of the fruit, as in fdl the thorns,* crab^, 
berberries, 7^hus, ^'rbutus, spindle tree, and even the mezereon 
and honeysuckle. 

Whenever the plants in a recentty planted shrubbery bqpome 
so large as to injure the growth of the roses and (lowers that 
^re generally planted on the outer margin next the walk, the 
roses, ^c., ought to be removed; and when these are all taken 
away, digging, being no longer tiecessary, ought, to be discon- 
tinued. The surface of the shrubbery will then be chiefly 
covered with the branches of •the shrubs; and such bays, re- 
cesses, and retiring glades as remain uncovered, which constitute 
one of the beauties of a* shrubbery,* should, ifc we have al- 
•reaidy gl?seVved, be turfdll over or sown down. In some caseft?, 
the surface may be covered with ivy or witli. periwinkle, and in 
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sbad}^ r«oist situations it may be left naked, in order to^ncourage 
tbe formation of a carpet of moss. In «hort, for a grown up 
shrubbery, any mode is bdlter than a surface kept in a continual 
slate 9 f’ movement by digging, hoeing, and raking; a conti- 
nualjon of the means long after the end has been attained, and 
vhich, to those who tliink at*all on the subject, can only give the 
msatisiactory idea of labour misapplied. 

It may, be said, that in some cases this winter digging is so 
lir useful that it covers in the fallen leaves, and that these serve 
is an annual manuring to the plants. Granted : but, where this 
mnual manuring is necessary, we would not admit of the digging, 
)ut would *rot ihe^leaves in heaps in the back part of the shrub- 
)ery, and strew tfie mould thus produced over the surface. We 
contend, however, that most shrubberies, after they have attained 
i certain age, rccjiiire to be starved rather than nourished, in 
)rder to keep the shrubs within bounds ; and, at all events, that 
he leaves vvhic^i drop on the ground, and lie concealed by the 
)ranches, generally afford nourishment enough to the plants, 
[n shrubberies where there is a mixture of trees, and the trees and 
ibriibs are continued along both sides of the walk, it frequently 
lappens, after a certain number of years’ growth, that the w alk is 
^omjdetely covered, at the height of 10 or 12 ft. from the ground, 
by the spreading branches of the trees. Such a shrubbery can 
only be managed in the picturesque manner, and we should, 
therefore, have no hesitation in covering the grouiul with ivy or 
periwinkle, and allowing the leaves from the trees and shrubs 
to rot where they fell, 'partially concealed, as they would be, by 
the creeping or trailing evergreens. 

One of tlie worst points in the management of close shrub- 
beries or plantation^ this kind is, the treatimyit which the 
verge or edging generally receives. If it was originally an edg- 
ing;, of box, it sooii, from the dense shade, and from the 
neglect* of filling up the gaps occasioned by death or ac- 
cidenr, shows a ragged starved line of that plant ; or if it 
has been a verge of turf^ perhaps 2 feet wide, it becomes 
reduced, by continued paring, on both sides, to a strip of soil of 
6 in^ in width,|.with scarcely any appearance of grass. The 
native oxalis has been proposed as a substitute by Mr. Mackenzie 
of West Plean (p. 645.), and we have no doubt that plant, would 
answer m many cases; but, if the surface of the plantaticfn w^ere 
covered with ivy av periwinkle, an evergreen clothing would be 
formed, whicH it would only be necessary to keep within bounds 
by the verge-shears, 

Ihe keeping of a place may be defective from a want of con- 
sistency, as ^11 as fronnf inappropridteness. By consistent, or, 
i« other wor/s, by uniform keeping, we mean that 'keeping in^ 
which every part of, a place has a degree of care and labour 
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bestowed ypon it according to its rank and importanca The 
centre of alf art and refinement, in the groeinds of a Country 
seat, ought, in general, to be on the^drawingrOom froqt of tlie 
house : next in order is the pleasnre-ground ; then the flower- 
garden, which forms a part of the^ pleasure-ground; then^tfae 
shrubberies or plant^tH)ns near the Iiouse, in which there are 
kept walks, whicn also belong to the pleasure-ground; next th^ 
approach-road; and, lastly, the kitchen- <j;arden. It not unfre- 
quently happens that the lawn in firont of the house is compa- 
ratively neglected, while the highest-kept part of the place is the 
kitchen-garden; and we also often find both the lawn and the 
kitchen-garden highly kept, while no more ayention is paid to 
the sides of the approach-road than if it were a common road 
through a grass field. In every highly kept place, where the 
approach-road leads through open scenery with pasture on 
each side, the coarse tufts of grass, witheredL flower-stalks, 
and all coarse plants, ought to be mown off* for a few yards 
on each side of the road, two or three times during the 
summer ; and the edgings should, of course, be kept low and 
clipped with the verge-shears, instead of being pared with the 
spade. As a kept walk is a highly artificial part of landscape 
scenery, it may be laid down as a rule, that whatever description 
of scene it passes through ought to partake, more or less, of the 
character of art. Even when the walk is carried across a grass 
field, or a part of the open park, the surface ought" to be 
smoothed, and the grass kept free from tufts or flower-stems, for 
a few yards on each side ; and something of the same kind ought 
to take place when it passes through woods or plantations, unless 
the surface is covered with ivy or other evergreens. In short, in 
even the wildest scenery, when the walk is carefully formed by 
art, of uniform width, and gravelled, the same art ought to 
extend its influence to a certain distance on both sides, whether 
among grass or plants, and ought to be particularly conspicuous 
on its edges. 

Though we have placed the kitchen-garden last in the order 
of importance with respect to high l^eeping, it does not follow 
that it is not to be kept in a suitable manner. Order .and 
neatness ought to pervade every part of it; and, indeetl, it can 
hardly.be properly managed, with a view to utility, witijout this 
being ^e case. 

• Arborimlture. — Some valuable^ papers on pruning have ap- 
peared in the course of the year, among which those by Mi^* 
Cree of Biggar deserve particular attention. 

We do hope that, though ]VIr. Crec has been comparat\»ely neglected by 
his countrwiiqn, sonic spiritetl English proprietors ol’ plantations will take hi^ 
Systdlii into consideration, and either send their foresters to Mr. Cree for in- 
struction, gr send for Mr. Cree to instruct their foresters, and to prune'Sbme 
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trees as examples. Mr. Cree’s principal employment is as a profesj^onal pruner, 
and he out at th? very low terms of lialf-a-guinca a day, aTid his travelling 
expenses. (Gurd, Gaz, for IStl*!, p. 500.) 

An. economical mode of procuring single trees has been 
poisjted out in tins Magazine (p. 509.), and enlarged on in the 
Gardener's Gazette for()ct. 23.; and, in a^ubsequent number of 
:he same Journal (Oct. 30.), we have shown the advantage, 
when large masses are to^ be planted, of preparing the soil by 
he use of a four-liorse i)loKgh, followed by the subsoil plough, 
riie advantage of heading down stunted single trees of consider- 
ible size, ^ and of cutting over by the ground young trees that 
itole after they luu^e been three or four years planted ; of using the 
muning-shears imich more extensively than fias hitlierto been 
lone by foresters ; and of cleaning hedges early in the season, 
jefore the side shoots have been protruded from the lower part 
3 f the heclge, have been pointed out and enlarged on in leading 
irticles in the Gardc?ier's Gazette^ not as new practices, but as 
practices which deserve to be more generally resorted to. 

We were happy to see, during gur tour, considerable progress 
made in different places towards planting collections of trees 
Lind shrubs, or, as they are technically called, arboretums. Wc 
may refer to Corehouse near Lanark, Posso near Peebles, 
Dalkeith Park, Hopeton House, aiul some other places about 
Edinburgh, llavensworth in Durham, and Moreby Hall 
and Bramham Hall in Yorkshire. Pinetums arc also being 
commenced in various places. In furtherance of one object to 
be obtaineil by collections, that of creating an interest in trees 
and shrubs by attaching the names to them, which may serve 
as indexes to their history in books, we are happy in being able 
to state that permanent* labels of iron and lead, or of lead alone, 
are prepared by Messrs. Lucombe and Co. of Exeter, and Messrs. 
WJiitley and Osborn of l^'ulham, and sent out along with the 
plants when desirec], at very moderate prices. The lead labels 
i)f the smallest size are 2 in. by in., with the name and the 
lative country stamped on them with steel types, in such a manner 
hat they cannot be oblitg’ated for many years, and they cost 
ally 12ai. per Iftindrcd. These labels have holes at the angles 
.)y which they may be nailed to larch or other stakes, 3 ft. in 
engtl), .with the bark on ; or they may be of larger size, ai\d 
ittached to such shanks ns we have figured in p. 23(J : lead 
abels of thejsizef jiroper foi^ these shanks will cost 2d. each. 
Wc would strongly recommend gardeners and their employers 
X) liave named by these, or by s«me other equally durable means, 
ill .the trees and shrubs which are not universally known among 
^arddners ; aW also all the fruit trees, vines, anti even one plant 
of each of the more rare kind of analias. In the dase of •wali 
Lreefs and espaliers, •and also of vines, the label can Jac nailed 
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to the waH, fspalier post, or rail, and to the rafter or treliis. Tiie 
mere circumstance of having the plants and fruit trees about a 
place correctly named raises its character, among gardeners, and 
insures a better class both of master gardeners and ll>eir assistants. 
It is also favourable to correctness and good habits generally. 
A gardener, where there is a good collection of named articles, 
not only commands apprentices of a superior school cducatioir, 
but cuttings of many rare plants, which he would no& receive ii 
he had not something adequate to ^ive in return. Besides, it 
generally happens that some members of the family of the pro- 
prietor have a taste ft'r botanical jiursuits, and tQ them the 
circumstance of,the plants in the garden atul pleasure-ground 
being correctly named must be a very considerable assistance in 
their studies. 

A few new trees and shrubs have been raised in the^ Horticul- 
tural Society’s Garden, of which a catafogue is given by Mr. 
Gordon (p.fjOS.); and,whatit will be of immediate practical utility 
to state, Messrs. Whitley and Osborn have added upwards ol 
30 species and varieties to their printed catalogue of last year. 
We have obtained a list of between twenty and thirty new or rare 
species recently introduced into the Tooting Nursery by Messrs, 
llollison, which will be given in our next Number; and, with 
Mr. Gordon (p. 35.), we would strongly recoilimend nursery- 
men and the curators of botanic gardens, in every part of the 
country, to send us Annual Reports of the new or rare articles 
which they have raised from seed, or otherwise added to their 
collections. We conceive that the public is under great obliga- 
tion to every nurseryman who maintains a good collection and 
increases it; for, assuredly, rare trees and shrubs, which are only 
sold now and then, do not pay him nearly so well as the cultivation 
in large quantities of the common sorin. 

Various articles on the preservation of timber will fcMind 
in the present volume, though we can scaveely as yet point to 
any practical results which a gardener can imitate. Nothing can 
be more beautiful in theory than the experiments of Dr. 
Boucherie (p. 642.); and some •of them, at least, might be 
repeated by a gardener or forestei^, witli a vei^ little assistance 
from a chemist. Sir W. Burnett’s mode every gardener might 
put teethe test, by trying it on bast mats. . 

Floxicullure, — Ouu Floricultural Noticq^s exhibit, as usual, the 
names of a great many new plants which "hav^ been figured 
in the course of the year, and the whole are assembled in ‘a 
select list which forms part of the Contents. There is a va- 
luable list of plants adapted for a conservatory wall, with several 
instructive papers on the management , of thi&!^ Cacti, 6ne ol 
coflsiderable com merciaf importance on the cultivation of /riddac 
in the Island of Jersey, and some interesting articles on the Dald/a; 
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and, under General Notices, there are a great varie^«f articles 
on tliis'department, which can hardly hiil to instruct, and which, 
at all events, will be read with pleasure by every lover of garden- 
ing, on account of the associations which they will call up in his 
mint!. 

Horticulture, — There are so many interesting papers on this 
subject in the present volume, that we cannot spare room to par- 
ticularise tliem. Perhaps the most valuable articles are those on 
the cultivation of the grape-, the shriveling of the fruit in va- 
rious places having called forth the energies of several cultivators. 
Root-pruning, to which Mr. Rivers (p. 625.) has lately directed 
public attention, is a practice capable of being much more ge- 
nerally applied tliMi has hitherto been done ; not that gardeners 
are ignorant of it, for it was long since recommended from the 
Caledonian HorU Soc. Mem, in the first edition of our Encyclo^ 
pcedia of GardcAuing^i but that pruned roots, being unseen, do not 
make that impression on a stranger visiting a garden where it 
has been practised which top-pruning does. The subject of in- 
sects on fruit trees has, as usual, occupied a good deal of the at- 
tention of cultivators; and that of the diseases to which wheat and 
other grains are liable has given rise to some valuable papers, by 
Professor Henslow, in the English Agricultural Journal, 

A few new varieties of fruits and culinary vegetables have been 
brought into notice, and are given in a Report by Mr. Thompson, 
accom[)anied by some judicious remarks. The fruit ol* Berberis 
dulcis, commonly known in the nurseries as Berberis rotund ifblia, 
has been ripened in Mr, Cunningham’s nursery, Edinburgh, and 
found excellent; Mr. Cunningham says, “as large and as good 
as a black Hamburgh grape;” and, if so, we have no doubt that it 
will soon come into diltwation as a fruit shrub. Mr. Herbert 
has found the berries of' Fuchsm fulgens, not only eatable, but 
excellenj; (p. 64«8.) ; and the same remark will apply to the roots 
of O'xalis Deppe/ ^p. 648.). Some Chinese vegetables have 
recentfy been tried by the French, but sufficient experience has 
not yet been obtained to enable us to determine their merits. In 
the Report of the pi-ogres’^ i/ the Horticultural Society from 
1830 to 1840, published in* their TrajisactionSj second series, 
vol. ii. p.‘428., will be found a List of Fruits and Culinary Vege- 
tables wjiich have been examined during that period^ and 
found deserving of general cultivation. Tjiis List will be given 
in our ensuing volume. 

‘ Agriculture, — The progress winch this art is now making is 
rapid, both in England and Scodund, chiefly by the adoption of 
the freijuent or furrow drain system and subsoif plough. These 
are befth the iArention of^Mr. Smith of Deanston, to whom the 
Iftnded proprietors of Britain, and mori; especially of ^cotlamd,^ 
are under a debt which they can scarcely ever repay.. In the 
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course of dUK tour we had an opportunity of seeing the frtquent- 
drain system in every stage of its progress, and foifnd that in 
many parts of Scotland rents had been trebled and quadrupled 
by it. In Northumberland and Durham we found Mr. Smith’s 
system frequen^ adopted, and between York and London it 
may occasionall^be seen in progress. A farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dalkeith has recently made a considerable im- 
provement in the manufacture of draining tiles, which will extend 
the practice by rendering it less expensive. The use of these 
tiles pierced with holes is about as great an improvement on 
the mode of draining by small stones formerly practised, as Mr. 
Forsyth’s mode ^f piercing the bottom of flower-pots promises 
to be on the use of crocks or other rough drainage. The tiles, 
however, are found to require small stones or gravel laid over 
them, and so, probably, in many cases, will the pierced bottoms of 
Mr. Forsyth’s flower-pots, if it were for notGing moi'e than the pur- 
pose of admitting air to the roots. A new species of clover, TVifb- 
liurn giganteum, has been introduced from Aflghanistan,and a new 
variety of lucern from Candahar. The latter is chiefly valuable 
ns coming in earlier than the common species ; but the clover 
appears to be a valuable acquisition, having in Ireland yielded at 
the rate of 37 tons per acre cut green. {Gard. Chron,^ vol. i. 
p. 631.) At the last meeting of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, held at Berwick, promises were given of an 
increased attention by that Society to the subject of cottages and 
general education (p. 572.), with which we were much gratified. 
The meetings of the English Agricultural Society, and their 
very excellent Journal, are silently eflecting great and important 
changes in field culture and live stock, ^he principal subjects 
which occupy the attention of geritlemtn farmers in both coun- 
tries are, the important ones of draining, subsoil-ploughing, 
and saline and concentrated manures; although it mayjhe men- 
tioned as somewhat remarkable, that the fir^t two practices have 
been carried too far in light sandy soils in some parts of England. 

Rural Archilccturc. — The public taste in architecture is 
gradually becoming more refined, <nore especially in the country, 
by the many churches and villas that are Meing erected or 
repaired, and by the very handsome station-houses which 
frequently meet the eye while gliding along the railroads, 
both in England and Scotland. Landed, proprietors, however, 
do not seem fully alive to the liigh degree of ornament which 
they might confer on their estates, by giving their cottages aiid 
farm buildings a more artistiifal character.* There are now 

* It will scarcely be crediteJ, for how small a sum a homely design 
,for»a labburer’s cottage, that docs not exhibit exteriorly* even a germ bf 
architectural taste, may be rendered highly architectural. Suppose tS^, erec- 
tion of a cottage of the most homely descri^ition to cost, for labour and 
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SO man^^ cheap books containing designs for cottage#, that this 
iieolect seems almost inex<jLisable. Nearly all country gentlemen 
retain a carpenter for ^repairs, and for work to be done under 
their own inspection, and it would be for their interest to put 
into^he hands of such persons books of des'^is which might 
lend to cultivate their taste. It is much ter be wished, also, that 
fadies would take a greater interest in the picturesque beauty 
and comlic/rt of the cottages erected by their friends; and, in 
short, that they would bestW a portion of their time on the 
study of architecture. 

There is one department of rustic architecture to which we 
would earnestly ir.vite the attention of country gentlemen, the 
ladies of their faufilies, and also their gardeners and stewards, 
and that is, the erection of rustic structures formed of the thin- 
nings of plantations with the bark on. We are far from recom- 
mending the imitation of those grotesque seats and summer- 
houses, formed of peeled oak branches, so commonly exhibited 
for sale in the neighbourhood of London, because the different 
parts of these structures are put t.’^gether without any evidence 
of cultivated design. The materials that we recommend are poles 
or young trees, of from 6 in. to 9 in. in diameter at the thickest 
end, of Scotch pines, larches, spruce firs, oaks, alders, and a few 
others which grow straight, and in every case we prefer them 
with the bark kept on. These can be formed into a great variety 
of structures, useful and ornamental, at very little expense be- 
yond that of the labour of tlie carpenter. By these poles the 
most common-place exteriors of cottages may be rendered 
picturesque ; every variety of covered seat in pleasure-grounds ; 


miateriuls, GO/. ; then, to fender it artistical, it may be submitted to an archi- 
tect, « say yi London or L^diiihurgh, who, for indicating certain changes and 
additions, may cliar^^e two guineas ; and those additions, when executed, may 
cost 4'/. *or 6/. TIius, it may be calculated, that to render a homely country 
cottage of any kind artistical, and an ornament to the country, will, all 
expenses included, not exceed 10 or 12 per cent. 

On reading to Mr. Lamb whatever have written, he says that the architect, 
in the cast* of impi()ving cottagcs'of the lowest description, ought not to 
charge moi^ than a guinea for altering a design ; and that the improvements, 
when carried into execution, need very seldom exceed 5 per cent on what 
would otherwise be the cost. It is not so much, Mr. Lamb observes, r lecora- 
tion which is y/anted, as qn artistical distribution cf materials. These who 
have looked int» owv E7wycloi}ai:diJ' of Cottage Architecture^ or the Archie 
hufitural Magaziu\^, wdll recollect Mr. Lamb's beautiful designs for cot- 
tages and villas in the former work, ^nd his interesting historical papers 
on Gothic architecture in the Magazine ; and when wo mention that he has 
been .one of our travelling comnanions in Scotland and the North of England 
lor thc^last twp frionths, and nas been as fa^^^o^th as Taymoiith, as far west 
aSiStranraer, 'and/as far soAth as Newcastle, it will be allowed, we think, that *. 
he is carnpetent to give an opinion on the improvement of both Scotch and 
EnglLsli labourers* cottages. {Gard. Gaz, for 1841, p.69a.) 
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of sheds f#r .the shelter of cattle, pigeon-nouses, &c., inpiarks ; 
of fruit-rooms, tool-houses, working-^heds, mushroom-houses, 
houses like that of Mr. Wells of liedleaf, for preserving leaf- 
less deciduous shrubs, such as fuchsias, brugmansias, &C., and 
even orange trec^ through the winter, in gardens; of pouftry- 
houses, dairies, ^c., in farms ; and of woodmen’s lodges, places 
for shelter, &c., along drives, &c., in v/oods. Besides these* 
objects, there are gates, fences, bridges, arcades, and pfeturesque 
combinations of poles for creepers, esf>aliers f(‘r fruit trees, decora- 
tions to wells or springs, and various other applications. We 
do not recommend this description of material for cottages or 
permanent buildings, where one of a more permanent nature 
can be employed ; but there arc many cases ?n which the car- 
penter of the place has little to do, and others where moi’e 
expensive materials are not easily procured, and in^ all such 
cases rustic-work of the kind we mention aflm'ds a valuable 
resource. We recommend, as furnishing models, Ricauii’s Rustic 
Architecture^ noticed in ]). S4., and another work by the same 
author, about to be published^ entitled Sketches for Rustic-Work. 
The reader will also find a variety of designs adapted for this 
kind of work in owv Encyclopccdia of Collage ArGhitccture^ and in 
the Suburban Gardener. 

Public and Royal Gardens. — The London parks, and the re- 
creation of the working classes in them, have of late years been 
more cared for by tlie Woods and Forests than formerly. 
When the Regent’s Park was first laid put, about 1815, there 
w'ere no roads but those adapted for carriages, and throughout 
the whole length of these roads there was not a single seat on 
which the wearied pedestrian, or a mother an,d her children, could 
sit down. Gradually, however, in consequence of the subject 
being taken up by the public press, this park has been in a great 
part opened to the public, and gravel walks, seats, and other 
accommodations, formed for general use, A.»new place of public 
recreation has been projected in the east of London, to be called 
Victoria Park, and an act passed for purchasing the ground, 
about 290 acres; a plan for layingout which is published in the 
Report ()f the Woods and Forests Tor 1841, arild in the West-- 
minstei' Review for November. A public park is projected in the 
south of London, in the parish of Lambeth, to be called Lan- 
caster J^irk; and on^ also on the south i^ide, but intermediate 
between the Lambeth park and tfiat of Oreehwic{i ; so that in 
a few years we may reasonably expect to see a suflicient number 
of breathing-places, in and aboiil the metropolis, for the health 
of the inhabitanls. The Green Park, St. James’s Park, Hyde 
Park, and Kensington Garclens, have all \^een or less im- 
proved, witli a view to jhiblic accommodation. For the^Iatter 
we have suggested the planting and naming*o? a few oriiamVntal 
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trees a5d shrubs ,\a fountain for the central basin, to^be worked 
by steam; and islands n^r the two extreme ends of the Ser- 
pentine •River, in order to conceal the terminations of that piece 
of water. 

Some chan{i;es have taken^place in the grounij^ about Windsor 
Castle; but when we saw them, in May last, they did not appear 
lo us to merit the name of improvements. We have seen a plan 
for a kitcRen-garden of 20 acres to be formed at Frogmore; but 
nothing is said of such a pfan in the Report for 184«1. We re- 
commend the kitchen-garden at Versailles as a model. 

We hav^ elsewhere (p. 652.) stated the intention of the Woods 
and Forests to foi^ public walks on the crown lands at Stirling; 
ind, in the Report referred to, it is noticed that between 14 arui 
15 acres of land at St. Andrews, the crown leases of which had 
expired, are given up^to the town, on consideration of their pre- 
jerving certaiif structures already existing, including a gateway 
md towers, as objects of antiquarian and historical interest. 
This ground will, doubtless, be turned into a public garden. 
There are other towns, both in England and Scotland, as well as 
n Ireland, similarly circumstanced to St. Andrews; and we have 
ittle doubt the commissioners will be equally liberal to them 
ivhen an opportunity oilers. What we should wish to see, above 
dl other things connected with public parks and gardens, are, the 
arrangement and planting of Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury. Craigs 
as a public garden and monumental cemetery for Edinburgh, or 
rather for Scotland. .We would have no common graves or 
gravestones in it to vulgarise the conspicuous features, but only 
walks, and handsome monuments; the ground being planted with 
?very tree and shrub that would grow there. Burying places for 
bose who could not adbrd ornamental monuments would be 
provided in proper, situations, and surrounded by masses of 
^lahtativ)!!. 

Cemeteries are now established in the suburbs of London in 
ivery direction, and tliey are either formed or in contemplation 
jear most of our large towns. The defects and excellences of those 
)f Manchester, Liverpool, mni Glasgow will be pointed out in the 
:ourse o£ our to8r, in our ensuing volume. We are happy to see 
ome attention bestowed on churchyards in different parts of the 
ountry.* The improvements in these consist in keeping the surface 
►f die ground^ even, ia consequence of whieh it can be mown and 
^ept as neat as a lawn ; in forming regular gravelled or jiaved 
valks through and around the area ; in forming a paved gutter 
“ouud old churches which hav# dripping eaves; and in intro- 
ludng here apd there a^few evergrqpn shrubs or trees, such as 
Jie Irish yew* the cypress, the cembran pine, and, jn some 
rases, the cedar of Lebanon. As an example of a churchj^rd^ 
•efornied after th& manner in the very best taste, wo refer to 
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Oving neat* .Chichester, tor which the public are indebted to the 
proprietor of the living, Miss Woocjs of Sfiopwyke, A good 
deal has also been done in the same manner with some of the 
churchyards in Edinburgh and Leith ; and a great improvement, 
introduced into these and some^ other burying grounds in 
Scotland, consists im the use of a box for containing the soil 
thrown out of the grave in digging it. This keeps the grasS 
and the ground round the grave quite clear; and it •also saves 
much labour, because, by taking <Jff one of ihe movable sides 
of the box and tilting it up, the soil is instantly returned to 
the excavation. We shall describe this box and its uses 
more in detail iiiour next volume. It is woiatl^^^f notice, that 
the improvement of tlie churchyards of Edifiburgh and Leith 
arose from the circumstance of gardeners having been employed 
in them as superintendants. , 

Garden Literature. — Perhaps the most valuable bo^s for 
gardeners, which have been published in the course of the year, 
are, the Selection from the Physiological and Horticultural Papers 
of the late. Mr. Knight (p. o2?.), and a cheap and excellent work 
On Vegetable Physiology, forming part of a popular cyclopaedia 
of natural scieiice (p. 327. and 593.). The first volume of the 
Floi'U of North America, by Drs. Torrey and Gray, has been 
completed, and forms one of the most inter<?sting botanical 
publications, in a practical point of view, that could fall into the 
hands of a native of Britain, who is desirous of enriching his 
country with the plants of other countries of analogous climates. 
In this first volume of the North American Flora, there are 
some hundreds of species of herbaceous and ligneous plants 
that have never yet been introduced to Britain in a living state ; 
and, as the work is expected to extenil to several volumes, it 
will show that the species which remain to be introduced from 
North America, and which will be perfectly hardy, in ^ur 
gardens, amount to several thousands. Vyhen we reflect on 
this, and also on the number of species which are every year 
being introduced from the mountainous districts of India, and 
which are also hardy in our climate, the mind is filled with 
wonder and delight at the botanical riches wliich at no distant 
time will be exhibited in the artificial scenery of this country. 
77ie Gurdener^s Chronicle was commenced in January last, and 
is, without doubt, a journal which will ha^e a most pow^erful in- 
fluence on the progress of gardening. As ‘it n^st be in the 
hands of -all our readers, it is unnecessary for us to say moiV 
respecting it; further than this,^hat it is our intention to note in 
this Magazine every thing in the Chronicle that we think neces- 
sary to constitute our miscellany what ij professes to be, “a 
register of *all gardening* improvements.*’ With the Gardeners 
]841.*-.X1L 3d Ser. qq 
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Gazette^ of wliich we undertook the editorship about a year ago, 
we ceased, with the number for November 6lh, to have any far- 
ther connexion, for reasons with which it is unnecessary to trou- 
ble our readers. The botanical periodicals mentioned in our 
llep&rt for last year contin ue to prosper, and there has been 
added to them the PhytoIogisU a cheap botanical monthly 
journal. Downing’s Theory and Practice of Landscape-Garden- 
imj (p. 42‘1. and 4?72.) is a masterly work of its kind, more 
especially considering that it was produced in America, where 
landscape-gardening is necessarily in its infancy. Braude's 
Dictionary^ of Science^ Literature^ and Art (p. 177. and 599.) is 
a work which, though not on gardening, yet- every gardener 
ought to possess* who cannot afford the Penny Cychpa'din. 
Mrs. Loudon’s Practical Instr act ions in Gardenhig for Ladies 
has come ,^o a second edition in the course of the year ; and a 
second edition also of licr Companion to the Ladird Floxmr-Gar- 
den is in preparjition. The volume on Ontaincntal Bulbs is 
completed, and that on Oniamental Perennials will be com- 
menced on January 1st. The first number of an Abridgement 
of our Arboretum Britannicum will appear on the 1st of De- 
cember; and also the sixth number of our Suburban Horticulturist^ 
which was discontinued during our absence in Scotland, Our 
Supplement to the Ejicyclopccdia of Plants was published in June 
last. The most interesting work published in France in the 
course of the year is, we think, Auguste de St. Hilaire’s Lemons 
dc Botanique ; and in .Germany, the complelion of Endlicher’s 
Genera Plantariim^ according to the natural’ system. 

Gardening and. Rural ImproxrmcJit in Foreign Countries. — 
We have little on tins subject to add to what we stated in our 
summary for the past yehr (p. 6‘30.). The state of gardening in 
the neighbourhood gf Paris may be gathered from our garden- 
ing® visit (p. 101, 287. and 383.). In Germany, the Doberan 
nieetiqg of German. Agriculturists and Silviculturists was held 
from the 1st to the 8th of September, when a number of papers 
were read, and articles exhibited. “For the silvicultural section, 
upwards of 100 different sortr> of Pinus and -4'bies had been sent 
in living^specimfens from tlie Fldttbeck Nurseries, accompanied 
with a descriptive account by Mr. John Booth, of which 1000 
copies w»ere distributed, and for which the president of th^^ silvi- 
cultural section returieed a votgof llianks.” {Gard. CY/rowi, vol. i. 
p. 614.) Some new plants introduced into the North of Italy in 
the course of the year 1840 are enumerated by M. Manctti 
(p. 182. and 565.) ; and some notices of the gardens in the United 
States and in^ Soutln America, by Edward Otto, will be found in 

37 J. Of th*e Agricultural and Horticultural Society pf India, 
iiu ii^tt^rcstiug account is given in the Gardeners Chronicle, v(5l. if 
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p, 631. ; l>y v'hich it appears that the Saharumpore Botanic Gar- 
den is proving a most useful institution, both for India and 
Europe, by transmitting and receiving collections of seeds and 
plants. It is gratifying to find that every year is adding -to the 
number of hardy articles which vj^e receive from the Hima- 
layan Mountains. 

Obituary. — Daniel Bllis^ Esq.^ an eminent vegetable physio^ 
legist, and Francis Baiicr^ Esq,, distinguished as a^ botanical 
draughtsman, have died in the couriie of tfie year in this country ; 
and we lament to be obliged to add to the list the justly ccle-^ 
brated DeCandollc oi) the Continent. As an emineiit patron of 
gardening and ^architecture, who possessed • the most refined 
taste in both arts, . we have to deplore the Iosif of Lord Monso7i, 
who, at Gatton Park, Surrey, had projected a series of improve- 
ments which would have rendered that place one of the most 
remarkable in England. I^ord Monson* was not less distin- 
guished for his refined taste and good sense, than for his uni- 
versal benevolence and amiability. 


Aiit. II. Notice of Bohemia Parh, the PropcHy nnd Residence of 
IVasicl Brisco, Esq, By H. C. O. 

The notices of gardens and country seats in your Magazine 
I have always considered extremely interesting ; particularly when 
points of good culture, or when any remarkable facts, are in- 
cluded in the observations. Such being my opinion of them, I 
shall, as occasion offers, forward you a notice of any place I may 
see, which I think may be interesting to your readers^ leaving it 
to your judgement whether or not you think it worthy of iiiscr- 
tion. My powers of description are not ecjual to those of many 
of your contributors, but I hope an occasional practical obseivji- 
tion will make up for other deficiencies. With regard to the 
architectural style of the house, of my notices, I shall 

say but little ; indeed, I think theitj would be j difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing many of them as belonging to any particular style. 

Bohemia, the residence and property of Wastel Brij^o, Esq,, 
is situated about one mile north-west of the town of Hastings, 
and commands singufarly beautMul and extensive land and sea 
views, extending from Beachy Head to DungeneSs Point. 
house, a modern-built one, stonds on a declivity, the ground 
rising gradually ; it was the residence of the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester in the year 1880. The present pos^ssor has’en- 
•cloied tlie\25tate with a Stone wall, which Ts a great improveme«t 

a a 2 
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as far regards fhat portion adjoining the high road; but the 
principal improvements ar^ in the garden. ... 

On thfe east side of ‘the house, and adjoining to it, is a large 
frreen-house, which contains some fine specimens of geraniums, 
partitularly Smith's new scarlet; also May’s new fuchsias, many 
species of Cficti, a fine plant of Abutihn striatum, and a quantity 
of young plants of Araucaria imbricata, raised there from seed, 
the whole of which were very healthy. In front of the house is 
a broad terrace walk, withVhich 1 was particularly struck ; it 
being apparently very hard and level, an occurrence very unusual 
in this neighbourhood, from the want of good gravel. Tlie 
dener, Mr. Fielde), informed me it was composed of pounded 
chalk, and fine shingle from the sea-side, made into a mortar, 
laid down in its wet state, Gin. thick, and rolled as soon as it 
got a littlu set; it appeared almost like a solid pavement. Two 
feet below thii^'walk, and divided from it by a green bank, is a 
piece of level turf about 50 ft. wide, from which you descend by 
a flight of steps to the flower-garden. This is divided from the 
lawn by a neat stone wall, having ar southern aspect, the top be- 
ing on a level with the lawn : there were some fine plants of Ery- 
thrina Crista galli, Salvia patens, splendens, fulgens, involucnita, 
&c., planted agahist it, beautifully in flower. The flower-garden 
is laid out in betls of various shapes, the whole forming a square. 
The w^alks are 4 ft. wide, made with the same sort of materials 
as the above terrace. The beds are judiciously planted with cal- 
ceolarias, heliotropiuiASj geraniums, pansies, berberries, &c., 
also several fine specimens of TropaB^oluni tricolorum, and about 
150 varieties of China roses, many of them first-rate sorts. Mr. 
Fielder informed me |hat he has a splendid collection of bulbs, to 
take the place of the tender jilanls as soon as they are destroj^cd 
by frost. ‘ ^ 

To llie south of this, and leading to the kitchen-garden, which 
is entirely out of view, are the pleasui’e-ground and shrubbery, 
containing some beds of roses, rhododendrons, azaleas, and other 
shrubs, as well as many choice coniferous plants ; among others, 
Araucaria imbricata; the whole of which are growing luxuri- 
antly, an^d appear to stand tlie sea air well. Below this shrub- 
bery is the kitchen-garden, containing about one acre, surrounded 
by a wall* 12 ft. high, into which are built iron "loops ; willoyv’ rods 
are introduced through them to train the trees to, and answer 
^he purpose v6ry*well: thus, nailing is entirely done away 
w‘ith. 

The young trees, which were {fianted at the time of the forma- 
tion -of the garden, two years ago, are^ in a very promising state. 
Tjie walks hav6 brick jedges, which in many situations are pre- 
^ferablp to box,* or any of its substitutes^ On the north sid6 of^ 
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the garclifn* and at a distance from the outside of the wall, is a 
high bank, caused by excavating the earth* to make the garden 
level : against the bank there is a wall built, to prevenfr the earth 
falling into the north slip. On the top of this bank Mr.* Fielder 
has planted pear trees, and trained them downwards ; at present 
they are looking well. Close to the back of the stables is a 
range of cucumber and melon pits ; tlie latter contained an ex- 
cellent crop of the Beachwood green-flesh. Prepta’ations are 
making for a range of pine-pits ? and I have no doubt, in the 
hands of the present spirited proprietor and his gardener, Ml*. 
Fielder, Bohemia will become a place of considerable note with 
the surrounding country. — August^ 


Art. III. The Principles of Cm ardeming physiologically considered. By 
G. Regel, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden, Berlin. 

(Translated from the CSarten Zeitungy May 9th, 1840.) 

(Coniinned from p.535.) 

I. On the Propagation of Plants. 

B. Propagation hy Buds. 

1. BUDS AND THEIR METAAIOKPIIOSES — COnthlUvd, 

The bulb is a metamorphosed bud iq a higher state of ad- 
vancement, the different parts of which it is composed being 
all increased in size, and more fully developed. That part 
which represents the axillary portion of.the bud is very much 
enlarged in the bulb, in the lower f^rt of which it forms the 
large circular disk called the root-piate. On this are fixed the 
scales which represent the leafy coverings of the bud, but in a 
much higher state of organisation ; and th<iir form is det;prminGd 
by that of the leaves of the species to which they belong. • If 
the leaves can be traced distinctly into the bulb, it is said to be 
tunicated, as in the onion ; and, if they cannot, the bulb is called 
scaly, as in the lily. 

Bulbs are generally .propagated by ottsets, wlncli partake of 
the nature of seed, in producing distinct individuals j and, like 
seeds^ they resist external influences, and retain their vital poweri^ 
for a great length of time : thus, the olfsefs oC some kinds pf 
/i'llium often germinate after having been kept in the herbarium 
upwards of a year. On the Aot-plate is formed the new bulb, 
which is to supply the place of the oljl one the fpllowing season, 
just as pew buds form e^very autumn to supply the place of those 
• thht have'been developed the preceding spring : but, ia.lhe bud, 

Q a 3 
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the latc^Jt buds, or germs, which exist in the axils of flie leaves 
are rarely called into actiop ; while in bulbs, the corresponding 
germs are very frequently developed in the form of little bulbs, 
which dppear on the margin of the root-plate. The same germs, 

, or lafent buds, when they exist in the axils of the flower buds, 
appear to become ovula, and after fructific^ition to change into 
seeds. These metamorphosed bulbs appear cither singly or se- 
veral together ; and, in the latter case, they are sometimes, as in 
^'llium spha?rocephalum, sealed on a long bundle of vessels, 
which looks like a filiform pillar, and in its developemcnt shows 
some analogy to the umbilicus of seeds. I am of opinion, 
therefore, that thesfc ovula and the offsets are both produced by 
a change in the rudiments of the bud ; and tkat the offset and 
the seed arc at first similar structures, but that, from the various 
changes they undergc)^ they are transformed into diff'erently 
organised parts,' whicli, however, in their functions bear a great 
resemblance to each other. As a proof of this may be men- 
tioned the transformation of the ovula, after imperfect impreg- 
nation, into bulb-buds, as in Juncifs supinus and Poa bulbosa; 
or into bulb-tubers or corms, as in Pancratium, CVinum, Ama- 
r5dli.v, &c. The latter, however, never happens when the plants are 
artificially impregnated ; and when we think we perceive an em- 
bryo in these growths, it consists only of the already formed young 
shoot of the tuber, which is surrounded by the thick testa. The 
succeeding stages of growth prove this ; as the plant is developed, 
not like a monocotyledcMioiis seed, but like a bulb-tuber or conn. 
In the seeds of the Orchidaccae, also, a very* remarkable pheno- 
menon is observable. They have a testa of very delicate con- 
struction, much largoi* than the embryo within, wdiich, by the 
help of a glass, appears Mike a dark dot in the middle of the 
single celli/lar integument. Perfect fructification seems to have 
takeh pkice in all the extraordinary number of small seeds in a 
seed-vessel, though dieir coming to maturity seems to be pre- 
veTfited by their being so nuinerous. In the few cases in whicli 
germination has been observed, the embryo gradually swells and 
forms itself into a tuber befcfi'ff it makes roots ; and, as it appears 
that all sqeds of •the Orchidacesri undergo this metamorphosis, it 
may account for their being so difficult to germinate, as other- 
wise, from the nature of their testa, it is pi^bable theyfwould 
very soon come up. Pinal ly, jjrnong plants of a lower organis- 
ation, there are beautiful analogies between seed and seed- 
grains. Thus, ikfnium androgynum L, scarcely ever perfects its 
fruit; but, instead of it, there appear on the point of the fruit- 
stalk granules pr seed-bgds. The w/iorl of leaves which forms 
tlje capsule decays, and on the fruit axi^, instead of re,al«seeds, a 
numb^r-..^ small stalked seed-grains are found formed, like little* 
beads. This formation will be understood from the above de- 
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scriptionk jlie seed-grains entirely fill the place of seeds; all 
possess vitality, and the Lunularia vulgiirts, so contmon in 
German gardens, propagates itself oflly in this way. In lichens 
they often burst in astonishing numbers from the? leaves,. so that 
the whole surface of the leaf appears to be covered with a gra- 
nulated powder ; and the plants on which this takes place to a 
great extent scarcely ever seed. 

Some time ago, an often mooted subject was again brought 
forward in these pages, namely, tlie possibility of the develope- 
ment of sound seed without fructification. The fact, as meif- 
tioned by M. Bernhardi, cannot be doubted ; the mjore so, as it 
apj)ears to me^ from what has been said, ihat such a form of 
seed, the construction of which may be s^omething between 
a seed-bulb and a tuber, is possible. 

The rudiments of the bud, when they begin to expand, dis- 
play an independent individuality ; not* only u) the cases we 
have mentioned, but also when they are developed in any other 
manner by metamorphosis or art. They show a striking 
analogy to the seed-bulb, wJien they appear like little buds in 
the axils of the leaves of some annual plants which do not 
usually produce branches, as in Dentaria bulbjfera ; and in 
several species of Z/ilium, Begonm, and iaxifraga, they appear 
among the flowers ; or, as in some of the begonias, along the 
whole of the stalk. Iludiments of buds on annual plants that 
have done flowering may be made to germinate by artificial 
means. For this purpose, the stalk is cut down to below the part 
where it has flowered, and then put, like any other cutting, into 
the ground. In moist and confined air, with the proper degree 
of heat, these cuttings make no roots at the section in the 
ground; but the latent buds in iIk# axils of the leaves are* 
developed, and grow into young branches, thro^ng out at 
their base a number of roots closely provided with chains for 
absorption, and thus become independent as soon as tliey are 
developed. These young shoots are then taken off, ancT treated 
as cuttings which have already rooted. In this manner, accord- 
ing to my colleague Brauer’s gx 4 ieriments, the red-flowered 
LobtibVp, Gloribsa superba, and Several species of Phlox and 
Dioscor£?«, may be prgpagated very easily. Some lilies which 
liave^no bulb-buds in the axils produce them when treated in. 
this way. 

Here may be mentioned, al?o, the bud5 whfch grow some- 
times on leaves, dr on the edges of leaves. The formatWh 
of buds round the edges of the leaves of Bryophyllum, when 
these leaves are laid with the under side on a pot full of tnoist 
earth, \s well known, llie same phenomenon's less kilown in 
► thb genera Kalanclioc^ Echever/«, and Gloxinm ; and l^hevcf/a 
gibbifltVa has this peculiarity, that the upper leaves possess the* 
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propert;^ in a much higher degree than the lower, mies; this 
proceeds merely from their greater age, as, when younger, they 
form buds as easily as the others. The appearance of these 
buds takes place at the same time as the roots at the base ; as 
long MS the leaves are on tlv 2 plant they only sprout when the 
atmosphere is very damp and warm, or when, by making in- 
dsions in the leat-stalk, the returning sap is interrupted. In 
Bryophyllnm, they are seated like a conical knob in the axils of 
the notches, and are connected with the bundle of spiral vessels 
which form the veins of the leaf. 

From this circumstance, the single fruit, or seed-vessel, was 
said to consist of a fruit-leaf bent over and gro>;wi together. In 
growing together,* the pouch w'as formed which contained the 
ovula; and this view of the case was applied to all formations 
of seed, ai)d hypothesis upon hypothesis raised upon it. In the 
present day this view 'must be considered erroneous, at least, 
partly so ; as, among the vast number of plants, there are hitherto 
but lew examples known where buds grow on the edges of the 
leaves. It may also be remarked,* that the ovula never pro- 
ceed from the edges themselves, but from the bundle of vessels 
lying on them ; and we have no right to suppose that these 
vessels are formed by the growing together of the edges of the 
leaves, when we* see inwall other cases in nature that the ribs 
and veins of the leaf give the direction to its form, but usually 
end before coming to the edge. Propagating plants by leaves, 
which was adduced as, a strong proof of the validity of this 
opinion, by no means justifies it; for, when’ roots and buds are 
formed (though for the most part they only make roots, and 
many leaves remain for years together, fill the whole pot with 
roots, arid form no buds;* so that, to make sure of succeeding, 
the axillary bud oug\}t to be removed with the leaf), the latter 
proceed from immediately above the cut, out of the leaf-stalk, 
and, ejccept in the* above-mentioned cases, never out of the 
edges of the leaf. I do not, however, assert from this, that 
fruit cannot be formed without an axis; for Nature does not 
suffer herself to be irammded with systems. Should there, 
however, }3e such^i formation of fruit, which, nevertheless has not 
as yet come under my knowledge, it must take place apparently, 
as M. Meyen very justly remarks, from the passing over/)f the 
axis into the fruit-lea/ ; and the ovula would be much* more 
Hkely to spring from the axils of the veins, than from the edges 
of the leaves. 

1 hat such a form of fructiheatfon is possible, but by no means 
normal, is proved by the^ circumstance that on many leaves, in 
fayouralile situations, ,buds exactly like those developed from 
tlie rutlijpents of buds have been observed. I'hey were first Ve-* 
marked by Poitearf oh the whole surface of the leaf, springing 
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from the ^uis of detached leaves of Ornitho^alum thyrsCideum 
Cassini noticed them in the axils. of the leaf-stalks of Cardaminc 
pratensis ; M. Hensler, on the points of the lea's^es of •Malaxis 
paludosa; Meyen, on the inner and outer surfaces of th(? scales 
of hyacinth bulbs; and my colleag^ie, Ludewig, in this garden, 
on the edge of an oval cotyledon in, long and i in. thick. 
The seed seemed to belong to one of the Leguminosae, and thfi 
cotyledon itself was broken off* by mistake from the yc/lnig plant, 
and again put into the ground. 

Lastly, in the fronds of many ferns, bulb-buds of a similar 
form are produced, such as in Aspidium bulbifermn, Wood- 
ward/flr radicans, Acrostichum flagelliforme, &c., which cannot 
really surprise usy as these also bear seed. Tfmy appear on the 
back or on the surface, on the middle or side veins, in the 
notches of the frond or near the edge, as in Cerato^teris ; but 
they are always connected with the vessels. Deteiched leaves of 
i/emionitis palmata, laid upon moist earth, produce young 
plants round the edges like Bryophyllurn. 

The perfect bulb lasts eifcher one or more years. Perennial 
bulbs increase yearly, as those of the lily. The annual, or rather 
biennial, bulb, after it has blossomed, forms a new one by pro- 
liferations at the side, which, as it increases in size, consumes 
the old bulb, and is ready to flower the following year. We 
have an example of this in the tulip. The bulb-tuber, or conn, 
already mentioned, is a modification of the common bulb. Ac- 
cording to Link, it arises from the rind pf the disk of the bulb 
becoming exceedingly thick, instead of assuming the leafy 
form which only appears as thin scales, as in /"xia. Gladiolus, 
CV6cus, &c. 

The tuber is the last form by wMch propagation is very 
readily effected. Tubers are formed from a change^hich the 
buds, more or less in number, undergo with the undergrOlmd 
stem. The pith, and the outer coat of the stem, increase; much 
in size at the same time; and as many rudiments of buds tis 
there are of the small scaly leaf attached to the parts about to be 
transformed (which leaf is usually scarcely perceptible with a 
magnifying glass), so many eyes are formed ^as rudiments of 
young plants in the tuber. In this case, the individuality of the 
bud h^ been long known ; and hence has arisen the custom of 
cutting out the eyes of«potatoes, and planting them in the ground 
instead of the whole^tuber, by wliich process* eacli is developed 
into a young plant* nearly in the same way as a bulb-bud. 
Potato plants produce their unflerground stem, from which the 
tuber is formed, from the base of their jnain stem : therefore# as 
soon as ^le young plants have attained a ci^rtain neight they are 
hoetl up, wliich increases their growth and njimber. On]j( those 
tubers which are formed by the above-descfilfed transformation, 
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and hafe eyes, can be considered real tubers ; Trop^e'^luin tube- 
rosum/ T.’tricolbrum, T. pentaphyllum, Helianthus tuberosus, 
&c. llie- enlarged roots of the Scitaminaceai, of Cyrilla, and 
l'revifan«, are only, in fact, proliferous side roots ; the bent 
knobby root of Gloriosa proceeds from an underground stem, 
but can only produce a bud at one end of it. The roots of 
Ualtifas^ Gloxiii/fl, Gesnerfl, Dahl/a, &c., are merely enlarged 
roots, and? when divided, must have a part of the neck, or collar, 
of the root attached, which filone has the property of producing 
IbiuU 

( To he continued , ) 


Art- tv. Ou the Importance of the Stud// of Natural Historij to 
Gardoki^rs, By Peter Mackenzie. 

Few will deny but that the study of natural history is advan- 
tageous to all who engage in it, but more especially to the 
gardener : to him it is of solid benefit, without bringing into 
account the unalloyed delights that accompany the stiuly of the 
design, and order, and balance, that are to be found in the wide 
field of created objects. This is a subject that has been recom- 
mended in this*Magazine from its commencement to the present 
time, and 1 hope that it will never be lost sight of while this 
periodical exists, and may that be as long as the })resent order 
of things remains ! E^very department of natural history has its 
admirers and cultivators; the time has gone past when it was 
held in low estimation ; and the means are daily increasing 
whereby w^e may bp made acquainted with the gigantic aiul 
minute objects that aboilnd upon our world. The facilities that 
now exiaf* enable mgn to proceed in the way of knowledge at a 
rattj unJ^nown to those who have gone before us, and we must 
Juive jourselves to blame if we do not lay hold of the oppor- 
tunities that are offered for our help. 

The zoological systems of Linnaeus and Cuvier place man at 
the head of the whole arnangement : in the one he is found in 
the ordpr Prinidtes, genus Homo; in the other he occupies 
alone the order Birnjina. Tliis partjof natural history is not 
studied •with the attention which its importance demands. I 
think it has the appearance of something unnatural, ,to hear 
gardeners anfl otlfers talking al)out systems of inanimate matter, 
and cannot tell of their own standing in ‘the world of life and 
being. It is something like a*man setting himself up to teach 
the geography of the n^oon, who knows nothing about the topo- 
^rapny ^vithin the branch of the apparent horizon by^ which he 
IS surjipunded. It. is all very well for gardeners to “know some- 
thing of vcgetablfl pliysudogy, such as cellular tissue and all tlie 
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other tissues that belong to vegetables, and the means by which 
plants perform their vital actions; to^be able to tell what they 
feed upon, to know of their digestion and respiratjonf as well as 
the circulation of the fluids that takes place within them; atl these 
things, and many more, are of impontance for gardeners to kliow: 
but to knowthes^ things, and remain ignorant of the structure of 
his own body; to know nothing of the cellular, muscular, and 
nervous tissues of which that body is composed ; in fa(?t, to know 
more about the Monas Termo tharf he does of himself, is doing 
an injustice to himself and posterity. Such knowledge is of too 
great importance to be left entirely in the hands of« physicians 
and surgeons. It is said by a winter on animah physiology, that 
the science of life is perfectly open to the stifdcnt of nature, to 
the cultivation of which he may approach without the appre- 
hension of meeting with any extraordinary difficulties. The 
obvious and peculiar advantages of this kind of 4vnowledge are, 
that it would enable its jiossessor to take a more rational care of 
his health ; to perceive how certain circumstances are beneficial 
or injurious; to understand in some degree the nature of disease, 
and the ojieration as well of the agents that produce it, as of 
those that counteract it; to observe the first beginning of de- 
ranged functions in his own person; to give to his physician a 
more intelligible account of his train of morbTd sensations as 
they arise ; and, above all, to cooperate with him in removing the 
morbid state on which they depend, instead of defeating, as is now 
through gross ignorance constantly done, the best-concerted 
plans for the renovation of health.” 

Passing from the solids and fluids of the human body, there 
is something else that ought to occupy .the attention of the 
gardener who has the desire of improving himself, namely, the 
liistory of the human mind. This is a subject whiefr^every ra- 
tional creature ought to be made acquainted with. It is suVely 
of importance to know the extent and capacit}^ of that, mind 
that is planted within man, when, by means of it, he mfSy, 
step by step, arrive at that justness and truth of understanding 
which is the great perfection of*,a rational being; yet how 
many thousands are ignorant of its operations,*and regard it as 
a thing of no value, resigning the study of it, without any 
cause, jinto the hands of the professors of logic ! 

It is» a common complaint with^some gardeners, that they have 
not the means witlpn their reacli for improving their minds., 
The complaint, in some cases, may be just; but I would asTt 
the question. Do they employ tRe means and opportunities that 
are within their power tq the best jydvantage'^ Is it^not a 
common, practice with ipany gardeners, a4id Scotchmen amon^ 
lhe*rest, in the neighbourhood of large towns, to meeti4ipon a 
Sabbath,’ and, instead of seeking to hold* converse with fheir 
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Maker^' either in Ijis works or in his word, liasten aw«iy to some 
gas-lighted tap-room, ant|^ there talk of their patriotism amidst 
the fuiites'of alcohol and tobacco? and in their cups they will 
not forget to say, 

* “ Here ’s to glide auld Scotland yet ; ” 

/md continue their bacchanalian carousal until •they are scarcely 
able to lift the pot to their mouth, or reach their arm across 
the narrow table, and say, b,eing unable to sing, 

“ Come, gie ’s your hand, my trusty friend, 

And there’s a hand o’ mine, 

And we ’ll tak* a right glide wally waught 
For auld king syne.” 

Such men, by continuing such habits, soon become a {)est to 
the profession they belong to, and a disgrace to the country 
that gave them birtlr. The continuation of scenes that would 
shame Pandemonium must soon make unwelcome inroads upon 
their weekly earnings, and undermine a framework that contains 
a gem that, by proper culture and training, miglit have proved 
a blessing to themselves, and an ornament in society, instead of 
being looked upon as tlie vilest weed, and shunned by their 
fellows as they would shun an ophidian reptile. 

How different is the example of such men as the founders of 
the West London Gardeners’ Association for mutual Instruc- 
tion ! These men will enjoy the luxury of doing good, and 
make true that saying of holy writ which is spoken by Solomon, 

Tlierc is that scattereth, and yet incrcaseth while they 
impart knowledge to others, their own minds will become more 
fruitful. What a contrast there is between the men who ai^ 
willing to raise their fellow-men to honour and dignity, and 
those wbft. have to cast up their accounts in Newgate, and pay 
their reckoning in flie hulks or Norfolk Island ! I intended to 
say a few words in^commendatioii of mutual instruction societies 
among gardeners ; but, as my sheet is full, 1 must leave it to 
another opportunity. 

West Pkan^ Nov. 5. 184;U 


Art. V. Notice of a comparative Trial of the Qualities of various 
pure Earths for •supporting Vegetation^ made in the Gardens of 
Messrs. Drhmmondf at Stirling. CommuiMcated by Messrs. W. 
Drummond and Sons. 

Jats sown in the middle of April, reared in pots 8 in. in 
diameter, thr& plaut«s in each, and pfunged to the rim in an open 
uordeiSj ‘cinders being put under them,* and care otherwise takefi 
that the roots should obtain no extraneous nourishment. The 
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plants wePe« watered a few times in very cjfy weathei^ The 
stalks were in general about 3 ft. In^ height. The grain fully 
ripened. 

PRODUCE, 


Earths. 

Granite (Aberdeen) 


Ears. 

13 

Grains. 

220 

CIay*slate (priiqitivey 


11 

241 

Greenstone, secondary trap 


10 

245 

Limestone, tertiary formation 



251 

Glrnlk 


1.3 

355 

Gypsum (very sickly plants) 

- 

6 

40 

Sandstone, of the newer formation 

• 

12 

2:jo 

Pit sand, brown siliceous 

• 

10. 

210 

Blue clay from a tilled field, 10 ft. under the surface 

10 

242 

Mixture of the above 

“ • 

9 

190 

Common light loftny soil 


18 

453 


These experiments seem worthy of further prosecution, par- 
ticularly relative to the respective influence of the atmosphere 
and soil on vegetation, in the furnishing and assimilating of the 
food of plants. The oats were sown at our nursery grounds in 
the middle of April, and ripened in the beginning of September. 

Stirliffgi Nov. 13. 1 84-1. 


Art, VI. The Landscape-Gardening of F. L. von Sckell of Munich* 
Translated from the German for the Gardener’s Magazine.'^ 

(Continued from p. 505.) 

X. On tracing and staking out Slrcaiics and Brooks, 

J. Whenever a stream exceeds 100 ft. in breadth it no longer 
belongs to the garden, both on account of limited space, and 
the necessary expense that would be intJiirrcd ; and also because 
streams of a much less magnitude are more ajdapted for-a. garden, 
and afford more charms and pleasure: but if the landscape- 
gardener does not wish to have such streagis, he should take 
care that his gaiden is not totally without water; because that is 
to be without life. 

Water is the soul of gardening; *ajid, where it is to be found, 
there is also Philomel and all the other vocal chpir of the forest. 
There nature is decorated with her liveliest colours, ^and the 
children of Flora appear in parti-coloured attire by thQ side of 
the murmuring brook^. 

2, The broad streams must h^lve quite armther course from 
the smaller streams' and the broader they are so much the 
larger and majestic should the line of the stream be ; therefore, 
only powerful obstacles should prevent it from running, in 
another direction. It is qhite the rcvct*se with smaller streams, 
.'>s the most trifling impediment is quite sufiScient to turn them 
the right hand or the left ; and this is the reason that inliature 
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small .^creams liaye so many tortuous windings, wWch parti- 
cularly distinguish them t]rom large rivers. In staking out the 
broad riVev, therefore,* tlie landscape-gardener should form the 
outline in a noble style, with bold and powerful bendings, but 
not \iith a too frequent repetition of wavy lines. 

The lines of both sides of the river and the rivulet ought 
iiever to be made exactly parallel, and the same form of outline 
ought ne>^er to be repeated ; as Nature, even here, is true to her 
nrinciples, and these should ^‘always be imitated by art. 

If, therefore, the right bank of the stream makes a powerful 
bend outwardly, the left bank of the stream must make the same 
inwardly, into the stream itself; but these bends should not 
always be exactly opposite each other, but mo^'e or less above or 
below, and always varied in form, if you faithfully imitate Nature 
in these rivers, and wish to have your work considered as part 
of hers. 

3. Although the low banks of a river or brook have seldom 
a romantic character, they are much to be preferred in a garden 
to those that are high and steep ; because they present a greater 
surface of water to tiie eye, and are not so liable to have the 
banks give way, which not only has a terrific appearance, but 
is extremely dangerous to the passers by. But by high banks 
we do not mean those which liave been formed in the rocks by 
nature or art, and covered with the most beautiful shrubs. Such 
banks are of great importance in the rural landscape ; because 
they give a character pf solidity and strength, and form a con- 
trast to the objects of an opposite character by their impending 
cliffs and continued variety of shade, and by the very numerous 
assemblage of forms, and colojirs which they display : therefore, 
banks of such a charactt*r cannot be too often introduced. No 
bays ortWitlets ought to be formed in rivers, such as are seen in 
lak^s, oni this would give the idea that the stream wished to open 
to itself a new couive, and for this purpose had broken its banks. 
• 4. Rivers very seldom have any islands, and when this is the 
case they should never be placed quite in the middle. They are 
generally of a longish form.^and placed somewhat near the side 
ol‘ the rkver, and they shoulu be rather narrower in form at both 
ends. 

5. These rivers, brooks, lakes, and ponds must be tranced out 
by the tracing-staff^ a,nd as much as possible in imitation .of such 
lines in nature ; and, as the Sirth must here be dug out, it will 
not do to have it done at random. When** the principal outline 
has been traced and staked outf attention must be paid to local 
cluiracter, and to naturaj artistical effect. 

6. 'There are casei in which imposing streams can be made to 
appeai^in a garden with but a small simply of waterj and tlws is 
dorte by deceptioih * fcJuch artificial productions can only deceive 
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the eye to\iiCertain extent, such as to the point where tlKjstream 
seems to be checked by an impenetrable thicket, and appears 
beyond, as a small brook which had produced the supjily/ When 
the eye can no longer follow the course of the stream on account 
of the deep rocky abysses overgrown with thorns, the imagin- 
ation has the fullest liberty to indulge in its own creation. When 
there is but a scanty supply of water for such an undertaking,* 
and the extent it is to cover is great, none, if possible, "should be 
allowed to escape, through the soif of the bed or banks of the; 
stream, a circumstance which might be prevented by its having 
a loamy bottom. In the garden at lilenheim, in EnglaiKl, a 
majestic stream i^ produced by means of thi# successful decep- 
tion, and it is grt;iatly increased by the sight *of a large vessel 
lying at anclior. But such an illusion is not easily effected ; the 
slowly gliding stream soon awakens suspicion, and I oan, tliere- 
fore, only advise my readers to venture on such fin undertaking 
in the most extreme cases, because it but very seldom succeeds. 

7. The character of smaller streams, as it has been already 
stated, is, that they are more Ijortuous in their forms according to 
their breadth ; tljat is, that their serpentine lines are more fre- 
quently repeated than tliose of larger rivers. The windings of 
these small streams always seem more natural when the real or 
apparent causes of them frequently present themselves. When 
the windings arc extensive, therefore, some large trees, groups of 
low shrubs, or portions of rock, should bp intrnrluced, to give this 
appearance. 

When these streams are only 4 or 6 feet broad, they fre- 
quently become divided, and leave a long tongue of land in the 
centre, which nature usually decoriites with flowers. It must be 
observed, that large streams never have? an equal breadth : the 
right bank of the river, also, is as unlike the left baTliT, as the 
windings of the serpentine lines which describe the form of tlfese 
brooks are similar to each other. 

The best method of tracing and staking out such streams ft, 
first, to form the principal line, with its grand windings, by 
stakes, or by a slight furrow in the j;il:)und, and then to make all 
the smaller tortuous windings on the line itself, f)n the right and 
left bank ; after which th$ first mark should be effaced. 

Nature also lends^ a helping hand, and assists imitati\*e art in 
making the banks resemble her. In sUjiing out these small 
streams, they should frequently be made to approjich the road 
where they can be seen ; they should then seem to penetrate into 
thick overgrown bushes, and irf other places re-appear with a 
gentle murmur. This frequent repetitipn has a delightful jeffect 
in nature^ it awakens the most enthusiastic* feelings, and we can 
only quit such scenes witfi an earnest desire of revisiting ikem. 

{To he continued,) 
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'•Different Modes of ginning 


Art. Vtl. On diff^re7ii Modes of glnzing Ifoihouscs, Pilsf S^c. By 
James Seymour, KitclicoGardener to the Countess of Bridge- 
water. 

ThE'AE are few subjects on^which gardener’s differ more than 
the glazing of plant structures. In some old gardens there are 
several sorts of glazing to be found, both as to tlie shape and size 
of panes.' Some gardeners are advocates for large panes, as 
they give more light by not* having so many laps as the small 
ones ; but I do not like the large ones for several reasons. In 
the first place, they are more likely to be broken by moving the 
lights in giving r.ir, and with hail storms, frost, &c, ; and, 
secondly, when there is. a pane broken, it lets hi much more air 
than a small one, besides costing more to replace it 

Suppos^^. a vinery or peach-house to be glazed with panes 
10 in. deep by‘6j wide, with an unputtied lap, it will be found 
after a severe winter that many of the panes are split up the 
middle, and that when taken out they are only fit for patching, 
work which, at all times and in all structures, looks very un- 
sightly. 1 have had an early vinery of this description under 
my charge, and w'ell know the inconvenience of large pones I 
have very often thought there ought to be three or four sizes 
of panes used hi horticultural structures ; say the largest size 
for vineries, peach-houses, fig-houses, &c. ; the next size for 
pits for growing pines, melons, cucumbers, &c. ; the next size 
for frames ; and the smallest size for hand-glasses. 

In many of the gardens it will be found that the vineries and 
pits arc glazed with the same-sized panes, so that when any of the 
panes come to have g corner broken off, they must be removed to 
insure the house being kept dry, and when they are taken out, 
they caivw^t be used^in the pits, on account of their being the 
same size ; but, had the panes in the pits been of a smaller size 
than tjiose of the vivery, then, in all probability, they would have 
come in well without much loss. 

Suppose tlicre were a regular repair going on in one of tlie 
vineries, a great many of th^ panes will be found blemished and 
not fit ty remain, but they ivould still be found large enough for 
the pits and frames without much loss. , 

When there is a general repair going on with the hothouses, 
the glazier ought to j?egin with the large^^t-sized pane fijst, and 
work down tj) the* smallest, aftd not, as frequently is the case, 

‘ tut a large piece of glass to replace a small ‘one. 

lu^mv opinion there are no better-sized panes for hot-houses 
than tlW* wide by 4^ deep ; for pits, 4| by 3 in. deep ; for 
frames, 4 by\!j in. (Jeep, &c., with h lap of ^ of an inch: the 
yass.io be clear, stout, and selcctedf as flat and eVen as posr 
sible, so that the* Ihps may be perfectly in contact one upon 
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the other.. The panes must be cut so as that they do ngt fit too 
tiglitly against tlie sftsh-bar (a point too fi^quently nflglected 
by some glaziers) ; they should have toopi left ftl* t]ie. bars or 
ribs to swell and expand. Before a light is glazed, all the 
panes should be laid in loose, to see that they lie even andjcjuile 
flat, as well as range pne with the ofiier; and, when that is done, 
the panes must be taken out, and some well worked putty laid in 
the rabbet ; the panes must then be replaced and pressed firmly 
down, and the bottom pane bedded in the putty so as not to 
leave a vacuit 3 ^ 

In the spring of 1838, we had, at this place, occjysion to re- 
build two old metallic vineries; the}" were rel)uilt with cast iron 
by Messrs. Harw ell & Co. of the Eagle Foundory, Northampton. 
They were glazeti with panes 45 in. by 3* in. deep, with selected 
and perfectly flat glass, direct from the glass-house, jiacked in 
boxes that contained about 500 panes in •each box, and put in 
by the glaziers as I have described above. 

The houses are heated by flat hot-water pipes, I'here are three 
lights ill a range upon the rogf; the tw"o bottom ranges, and the 
corner ones of the top range, arc secured dowm with pins and 
putty : all the other top lights are movable, and managed by a 
windlass. The front sashes are hung upon hinges, and all open 
outwards. We can give what air we wish a rod of iron 
attached to the sash, with holes in it; and in the sill there is a 
pin to fasten the rod to. One corner is taken off each sash for 
the purpose of taking in or out vines when required. There i% 
a piece of cast iron -to fit into the corner of the sash, which is 
fiistened by two screw nuts, to keep the stem of the vine in its 
jilace. The doors arc made of wood, as they are easier kej)t in 
order than iron ones, and much lighter# to open. I^he roof of 
these two houses contains about 92 J 6 panes; thetw^ands and 
partition, 1579 panes; and the front sashes, 1920 paneg ; with 
three^ doors that contain each 20 panes 5 in.^wide by 7 in. deep, 
iTiaking a total ®f 12,775 panes. From the spring of 1838 to , 
the present lime (()ct. 1841), there have only been 10 panes 
broken in the roof by the frost, ^ci, and 12 in other parts by 
accidents. This house requires shafling in hot ylear weather. 

In November, 1838, several of our lights were thrown off* a 
pine-pit by a strong gale of wind, and several panes broken ; 
but light was so vf ry much broken, that I had it regliized 
with panes 7 in. wide by 4^ in. •deep, ^d the hip in., and 
glazed, in other id^pects, as I have recommended above? 
The light is 8 ft. long by 4 ft. wide; it contains 132 panes, and 
is in constant use, being a bottom light ; having pots ot^idn^y- 
beans placed upon the flue ^11 the autumn^ winter? and spring. 
Th» liglits* are frequentfy moved, and consequently liable td 
accidents.. There have only been tw"o nancS «nlit bv th*e frost. 

1811. — XIL 3d Ser. ii u 
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New Hardy Trees 

and on^ broken by accident, up to tlie present time (^ct. 1841). 
The svje it was glifzed with before was 7 iift wide by*8^ in. deep, 
and an .ojien^space left between the panes; and the laps were 
^ in. d«ep. Tlie sacrifice of glass and plants by frost, and by letting 
in the cold air, was considerable ; but as one of the panes 
got broken, I had it replaced by two. There used to be a 
great many broken at the bottom of this pit by the frost ; the 
laps being all left open with a view of letting out the condensed 
steam that run down the rib*;, &c. 1 have had the whole of the 

'bottom panes taken out, cut in two, and bedded in putty ; so 
that now 1 have rarely one broken by the frost, as there is no 
water to congeal. Tliis method of puttying the laps, I find, very 
much strengthens the glass. 

1 should be glad to hear the experience of others on the 
subject of glazing ; and I also should like very much to see 
some remarks on the handles and fastenings of hothouse lights, 
as almost every gardener has his own method. 

Frithsden Gardens^ Ashridge Park^ HeriSy Oct. 18. 1841. 


Aht. VIII. Report on the nevj Species a7id Varieties of Hardy T^'ces 
and Shrubs 7'aiscd in the Horticultural Society s Garden^ since the 
last Report made in November ^ \S^fO,and published in the “ Gardener* s 
Magazine^* Jor that Year, p. 631. Drawn up for the Gardener’s 
Magazine,” by George Gordon, A.L. S., Superintendant of fhe 
Arboretum, by Permission of the Council of the Horticultural 
• Society, 

I. Plants raised from Seeds received from Dr, 7lnyle^ and which arc certainly 
true to the Names sent with them. 

SyuVnoj Emodi Wall. CV//.,No. 2851.; Don^s Miller, vol. iv. 
p. 51.; Hoyle Illust, vol. i. p. 267., and t, 65. fig. 2.; and Arb. 
Brit., alWltlged edit. Jfig. 1244. — Leaves elliptic-oblong, glaucous 
beneath, attenuated at the base, and acuminated at the ajiex. 
(G. Don.) A haiuUome deciduous shrub from 8 ft. to 10 ft.Jiigh, 
native of Kamaon towards the Himalaya, with purple flowers, 
resembling S, Josikae'^:. 

Qarpiims viminca. — Foupd in Nepal, Kamaon, and on Mus- 
sooree, an elivatioii of 6500 ft. [Boyle ILlml.^ vol. i. p. 345.) 

Limonia Laurcola. PI. As. liar. t. 245.; Iloylc Illust. p. 130. 
— TheTonly plant of the family of the Aurantiaceae found on the 
tops of cold and Jofl^i^mountains in the Himalayas, wlkere it is 
for some months of the year buried under snow. 

Cotonedster hacilldris Wall. ined. ; Lindl. Bot. Reg. No. 12^9. ; 
and Don’s Miller, vol. ii. p. 60^. — Leaves obovate, drawn down 
into ^he peticjle, glabrous. Cymes mjyiy-flowered, divaricate, and, 
well AS the'branches, pilose. [G. Lhon.) A deciduous shrub 
from l'..amaon. 

YatdnymusP crcnulata ^WaW. Cat. 4297. 
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Juigustr^m ? vestttum WalK Cat. No. 6304. — Considered^by some 
as a variety *ofL. spicjitum, but with the thyrse more crowded, 
and more densely hairy, as well as the y9ung leaves, br/inchlets, 
&c. (Do?i^s Miller^ vol. iv. p. 4'.5.) 

II. Plants raised from Mexican Seed»rcceivcd from Hartweg, 

Qnerais Skimteri BmtJu — A very remarkable species, having 
4he fruit of most unusual size, with the external appearance of 
an acorn, and with the internal s^ucture of a walnut. It is 
described as a noble tree, from 50 ft. to 70 ft. high, occurring oA 
the slopes towards the Pacific, among the mountains of Aca- 
tenango. Medio Monte, and Quezaltenangp. (Gard. Chron,^ 
vol. i. p. 116.) The foliage and male flowers said to be precisely 
as described a^ld figured in Q. acutifolia’Ni?^?^. [Q. acutifolia is 
figured and described in our Arb. BriL^ vol. iii. p. 1947. It has 
leaves cordate lanceolate, very finely pointed;; be^et on the 
margin with large mucronate teeth; brownish beneath; tomentose 
near the veins; and much more like those of a sweet chestnut 
than of an oak.] ^ 

lliibus trilobiis Moc. et Sess. FI. Mexican, ined., Dec. Prod. 2. 
p. 566., Don’s Mill. 2. p. 540., Plante Hartweg. No. 456. — 
Stem erect, branched, glabrous; branches, petioles, and peduncles 
hispid. Leaves 3-lobed, unequally serrated, vill<^us; lobes acute, 
serrated, lateral ones diverging, middle one the longest; sti- 
pules and bracteas lanceolate, villous. Flowers solitary at the 
tops of the branches; calycine segments ovate, concave, spreading, 
rather foliaceous and spatulate at the ‘apex, longer than the 
petals. Carpels numerous, subglobose. {Don^s MilL^ yol. ii. 
p. 540.) A shrub from Mexico, with large white flowers and 
purple fruit. 

Vhms obcarpindcs Liiidl. — A pine from Guatemala )^ith very 
long slender leaves, five in a sheath, and cones about halC the 
size of those of B, oocarpa, of which it is probably a variety. 

Volygonum xyelcanicum Benth., Planta; Hartweg. No. 56V.— 
suffruticose species, with thick fleshy leaves, and flowers often 
solitary. A native of Mexico, on jlie summit of the volcanic 
mountain Xetuch, near QuezaltenaAgo. 

ArctostapJujlos nitida Benth., Plante Hartweg. No. 4fi3. — An 
erect shrub, with oblong-lanceolate acute leaves, smootlj on both , 
sides and shining above. Native of the Carmen Mountains. 

III. Plantsjraised from North-West American Sveds, 

^eanbl/ius neluimus Douglas 4 Hook, FI. Bor. Am. 1. p. 125. 
t.45. ; Torrey and Gray’s Flora, vol. i. p. 265.; and Arb. Brit, 
abridged, p. 181- and fig. 274. — A shilib from 3JL to 8‘fk high, 
jvith brahehes somewhat pendulous. Leaves orbicular, elliptical, 
or elliptical ovate, obtuse, sub-cordate, glaAilularly crenafe,. ser-* 

R R 2 
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Flomr-Garden at Esholt Hall^ Yorkshire^ 

rulate; coriaceous, glabrous, and shining (as if varnishejl) above; 
velvety, 5 canescent, and strongly 3-ribbed beneath. Panicles ax- 
illary, elongated, on rather long peduncles. Found on sub- 
alpine hills near the sources of the Oregon, and at the Kettle 
Falls.^ {Torrey and Gray.) 


Art. IX. (The Flotver -Garden at Esholt Hall^ Yoj'JcshhCf the Scat o) 
W. /?. C. Stansfeldi M..P, By J. Pringle, late Gardener 
« there, now Gardener to the Right Honourable Lord Fcversham, 
Duncombe Park. 

Esholt IIali., iIiq seat of W. R. C. Stansfield, Esq., M.P., is 
a regularly built s<^one edifice, having on three sides of the build- 
ing ail elevated terrace, enriched with vases^ urns, &c., from 
which a walk leads to the central entrance of the flower-garden, 
which is the subject of the present communication. Part of the 
garden I laid out in the year 1833, and c'ompleted it, according 
to the plan herewith sent {Jrg. 55.), in 1837. 

The ground is nearly on a level surface, with a slight inclina- 
tion to the east, having a wall on the north side, 8 ft. high and 
100 yards in length, against which are planted dillercnt varieties 
of China roses, and various creepers and half-hardy shrubs. 
On the east an.d west ends of the garden there is grass (not 
shown on the plan for want of room) to the extent of the wall, 
on which are planted hardy flowering shrubs, each shrub having 
a circle dug round it ]n*oportionale to the size of the jilant ; and 
these circles are chiefly planted with early flowering bulbs, as 
crocus^ snowdrop, narcissus, &c. 

All the walks are gravelled, and the beds surrounded with 
box, which is kept very low by frequent clipping. When the 
garden formed, drains were cut in diflerent parts of the 
ground 2 ft. below the surface, and the walks made from 1 ft, to 
15 in. deep, and filled to within din. of the surface with broken 
stones' or brick rutbish ; each walk acting as a drain to the 
adjoining bed. There are small grates placed in the walks over 
the main drains, which tak^ away all the surface water, and 
reiuWr the walksj^ quite dry dflid firm to walk on in wet weather, 
or after ‘a shower of rain. The soil was either entirely taken 
out to the depth of 15 in., or mixed with compost suitable for 
what was intended in eacli bed ; and annually afterwards the 
beds underwent a partial renei^al of soil, to suit the change of 
*a;Tangement whicli I made with the grefcnlioiise plants |^id 
annuals; and, as I grew the d:ihlias every year in the same 
places, I took a quantity of soil entirely out ^^here the plants 
had gK>wn, a/W replaced it w'ith freirsh compost every season. 
Most 6f the beds have patches of bulbs, or low-growing e^rly 
flowering plants, planted about 6 in. from the box, and at regular 
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distances^ according to size ; and in the following list Uiese will 
be named as edgings in the arrangeiyent of each bed, wnich was 
that adopted in 18^37, and, I believe, gave entire ^satisfaction to 
my then respected employers. 

As 1 cannot sufficiently explait! the planting of the beds* 
without causing confusion on the plan, I shall give some of the 
beds on a larger scale, marking more particularly the system*! 
have adopted in the general planting and arrangement of the 
beds, which, from No. 1 to No. are all similarly arranged ; 
therefore the bed No. 1 inav serve as an examnle for the 
w'hole. 


1, a, AeoiwVi arborca ; A, Escallonk rubra, &e. ; p, crocuses, snowdrops, winter 
aconite, dog’s-tooib violets, iSVtlla bilblia, &c., planted near to the edge of the 


bed ; o bulbs ; 4 herbaceous plants. 

Herbaceous plants, planted 1 ft. 
from the edge of the bc<I ; with dif- 
ferent species of -A’iircissns [)Ianted 
close behind every fourth plant. 

Tlie herbaceous plants are from 
1 ft. to 211. in height, and arc fa- 
ricil as niiieh in each bed as the 



iiuinl)cr of spoeics in the collettioii 
would allow. 


Some may think tliat the beds would be crowded with plants, but such 
has not been tlie case, as the bulbs have chicH)’ done rlciwcring before the 
herbaceous plants have made much growth, and the herbaceous plants arc 
nearly all over before the duhlTas arc in full bloom ; which arrangement has 
insured a succession of flowers froni the first line weather in spring until the 
frosts kill the dahlias in autumn. • 


9, 10, 11, and 12 are severally planted with moss, 
perpetual, and select deciduous roses, marked r; 
and diderent varieties of herbaceous pjronies, 
marked p ; with three patches of wliit5 lily iiv^irkcd 
/, in each bed. 

9 is edged with Pn inula farinusa and C'cntip?//^ 

SCpteillfida. Vlg.TA. BcdsJromHo.^.toU. 

10, Edged with Gcniiaiia aeaulis. ^ 

11, ditto, V ditto. 12, Edged with double primros&. ^ 

As soon as the j)ieonics have done flowering, China aster or llusslan 

stocks are planted in front of each pmony for an autumnal bloon^ 

13, Common China poses, edged with A**rfcula, of varieties. 

14, Noisette roses, trained on a Hat trellis* and edged wjf h Eranthis hyeinalis. 

15, Coiiiinoii China roses, edged with Hcpatica, of varieties, * 

l(i, Noisette roses, on a flat*trcllis, and edged witli Museari hotrybides, 

17, A/filea pdntiea globosa in the centre, with Galanthus nivalis •around the* 
plan{ ; then a circle gf Jl/iinuhis rbseiis, ancL the bed edged with alpine* 
auriculas. 



18, Kalm//z latifblia in«the centre, surrounded with crocuses, and edged wk5 
double primrose, and planted with Lobclw gracilis for the summer. 

19, Similar to No. 17, with Lobel/rt Jfracilis for summer. 

20, Similar to No. 1 8, witli Tcrbena Melindm for summer. 

The beds Irom 21 to 28 artf all edged with different vaftctios of Circus and 
l^cartsiftise alternately, andnvcrc planted for summer flowering as follows P — 

21, Scarlet geraniums. 22, Oalvia and angffsCifolia. * 

• R R 3 ^ . 
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23, Petiinv nyctaginiflora. 26, Nicremberg^ phoenicea ^andiflora. 

24, iViklvia fulgcns. 27, Lobelia fulgens. 

25, il/imulus cardinalis. 28, S^inibby calceolarias. 

29, 7^osa minor, edged with Hepatiga, and sown with Gilia irj^olor. 

30, Dark China roses, edged with iSaxlfraga granulata, and sown with Kaul. 

A'issia atnellbidcs. ^ ^ 

31, Select China roses, edged with iShxifiiiP granulata, V ii ^ ' ^ 
and sown with ColHnsia bicolor. 

32, Tea-scented roses, edged with llepatica, and sown 

with Neniuphila insignis. Fig.6r». ^1. 

33, Choice tulips and (Tcrman asters. White lilies.’ a. Dahlias. 

34, Double tulips and Chryseh' crocca. 

35, Double anemones and Lastlienia glabrata. 

36, Double anemones and German asters. 

37, Edged with choice heartsease and mixed choice pelargoniums. 

38, Ditto, ditto. 

39, Edged with choice heartsease and mixed grtenhouse plants. 

40, Ditto, ditto. 

41, .Tonquils and Alonsoa linearis. 

42, i^anuncuhis and lleliotropium pcruviaiuim. 

43, .lonqiiils and Nicreinbergia gracilis. 

44, 7i^anuncidmj and ( -alceolaria peudulidora. 

fi A fuchsia in each bed, surrounded with a circle of Eranthis hycraalis ; 
and, nearer the margin, a circle*of xlwarf 
larkspurs; o, patches ofdnemonc Puhntil^ 

/a,apcnnina, and other species; /, patches 
of different varieties of iiiartagon lilies, 
d, dahlias for suiimier and autumn 
bloom. 

49, Bulbous 7'ris, and Agalhae'a coelcstis. 

50, Bulbous 7'ris, and A'enecio elegans fl. pi. 

51, Tigndia pavonia, edged with Campanula purnila. 

52, Crladiolus psittaciniis, edged w'ith Campanida purnila. 

53, American plants, edged with double primroses. 

54, Ditto, ditto. 

55, Azalea coccinea, edged with Gaultheri« procumbens. 

56, Azalea coccfnca, cdgeil with GaulthenV/ Sh/illon, 

57, 7i^hododendron poiiticum, edged with Hediintheiiium of var. 

58, TJhododendron ponticiiin, edged with L’rica herbf'icea. 

59 and 60, Tazza vases, which serve as dropping Ibnntains during^winter, and 
in the summer season with the jets, &c. of the late Mr. Rowland. 

61, Seats. % 62, Sundial. 63, Statues. 

64, Vases, which are all elevated on stone plinths, firoportionatc tA thft 
size of the vase, and arc filled with flowering plants during the summer 
season. 



l-'ig. 57. Bcdyrtm Nv. 45. fo No, 48. 


Having extended ^he present communication to' a greater 
length than I at first intended, I shall only briefly remark that 
every attention is p^id to tying up each jilant as required to one^ 
two, or more stakes ; pegging®down to the ground, or training 
them in whatever Vay is most suitable to the haSits of the plant; 
cutting out all decayed lloweiis that have done blooming ; and 
keeping the whole* of the garden in as much order and neatness 
as possible. 

Es/iolf Hall^ August^ 1 838. 

R R 4 
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Vrt. X. f Pomologkiil Notices; or Notices of Netv Fruits^ and 
Culinary Vegetables^ whicfidiave been proved in the Ilorlicidtural 
Society^ Gardens to He worthy (ff general Cidlivation^ since flic 
last jteport given in the “ Gardeners Magazine for 1837. Hy 
RoBffeRT Thompson, Supe^tendant of the Fruit Department in 
the Garden ; by Permission of the Council of the Society. 

The varieties of fruits known to possess first-rate excellence arc 
so numerous, that only those of extraordinary merit require to 
hr now brouglit into notice. Many new varieties miglit be 
mentioned as being good, but those superior are but few. The 
Duninforc pear is of large size and excellent quality, its season 
preceding that of the Marie Louise. Groom’s Princess Royal 
pear is of middle size, roundish shape, melting, "and valuable on 
account of its keeping till March. The Ickworth Impcratrice plum 
is somewhat; larger thar the old Impcratrice, of a purj)le colour, 
beautifully traced with a profusion of golden-brown lines; the 
flesh is rich, and the fruit possesses tlie property #f keeping 
long fresh, and ultimately becoming like a prune, wdien placed 
in a dry situation. The Walburton Admirable peach resembles 
in appearance the Late Admirable, but it ripens better in bad 
seasons like the present. Wilmot’s*new Hamburgh grape pro- 
duces larger fruit, than the Black Hamburgh, and has, in conse- 
(pience, a noble appearance ; but its flavour is said not to equal 
that of the Black Hamburgh. Several new strawberries have 
been brought into notice, amongst which Myatt’s British Queen 
is likely to lake the lead.* It is of very large size, roundish and 
rather flattened in form, and of good flavour considering its 
large size. Myatt’s Eliza, Newsom’s Princess Royal, Wihnot’s 
.Victoria, Swainston seedling, arfd the Bishops wick strawberry, 
are other new varieties considered worthy of cultivation ; as are 
also the Victoria raspberry and Cox’s Honey raspberry. 

A colleiction of fruit trees has been received by the Horti- 
cultural ‘Society, from' Mr. Barker of Suedia, in Syria, consist- 
ing of peaches, nectarines, apricots, and the dwarf apple of 
Armenia. The latter is said^to grow to not half the size of the 
dwarfest European varieties ; ffnd some of the stone fruits are 
described sis having sweet kernels. Such of the above as were 
alive on their arrival have done well ; bu£ the greater part were 
dead, in consequence of having been long packed and drietl up 
during an indirect passage. 

»^mongst kitdien-gardeii vegetables. Marshal’s Dwarf Pro- 
lific bean deserves recommendation : it is earlier and more pro- 
Ific than the 'Early Mazagan. The Milford Marrow pea is 
\ very .^bundan*^ bearer; K\\q peas are unusually large, and. 
It the same time, of a gteen colour. The most unique acfditioMi 
ihe^ CuRnary depgvtment is the O'xalis Deppe/, whjeh is 
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capable of J3eing grown in rich sandy soil, so as to 4 )roduce 
good-sized roots, delicate when cooked. 


Art. XL On Root-Pruning Fruit Trees ; tvith some RemarJes on the 
blossoming Principle^ more especially in Chrysanthemums, ify Ro- 
bert Errington. * 

I SEE, by some of the horticultural periodicals, tha^ the ‘gar- 
dening world has at last become «alive to the utility of root- 
pruning fruit trees in cases of over-luxuriance. The merit df 
the invention is claimed, I perceive, by or for Mr. Risers of Saw- 
bridgeworth. Now, on referring to the GgrdeueFs Magazine^ 
lor Dec. 1830, p. 6\93., a paper will be found 4)y me on the sub- 
ject at that early period. I have not any very particular anxiety 
as to who may gain the merit, not of the invention, but the ap- 
plication of it generally ; yet, as 1 rather ^ove ftuV play, I should 
like the ‘‘ saddle on the right horse,’’ if possible. I have vol. ii. 
2d series of the Mori. Iransactions now before me, in which, at 
page 47 K, is an article by Mr. Rivers, in which he says it is 
about ten years since he attempted the thing.” Now, whether 
he had seen my paper or not, I cannot say, but the plan has now 
assumed the title of Mr. Rivers’s system.” I can only say 
that I have pursued the plan systematically ever since, and can 
bear ample testimony to the propriety, not to say necessity, of 
the plan. Shallow planting, which I call the fundamental prin- 
ciple of acclimatising, in original maiden loams, will in a great 
degree prevent the* necessity of root-pruning ; but many cases 
will arise in inoist seasons and cool summers which will call for 
that process. It is quite evident to me, that ifwc cannot furnish 
the necessary degree of heat, and mor« especially of solar light, 
we must in proportion abstain from the use of stimulating ma- 
nures. 

We are so far scientific that we can measure and apportion 
our heat in-dc?c)rs by our thermometers, but, with regard to. air 
mospheric moisture and light, wc continue to grope in the dark. 
It is true we cannot command Ij^it, but we can regulate the 
supply of food in proportion to the light. In jpany plants it ap- 
pears necessary that the growing principle become almost station- 
ary for a time, in order to induce the principle of fructification.. 
As an instance of this, I would adduce the various fruit trees,* 
the pine-apple, and the Chinese dirysanthemftnt, With a multitude 
of others, I liave %ome tepder Flemish pears, which a few ye«rs 
since lost the points of the jioung shoots every autumn ; they 
went black, and shtiveled. This 1 attributed to a late supply of 
immature wood. In some I bent thrfbranches«flown, in others 
•1 cut tl?e Toots, and bofli plans produced* the desired effbets, fc-* 
a*smuch.as they induced an earlier period • of rest. *B*ut*fora* 
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complete remedy we should go to the fountain head ; plant shallow 
in pure^maiden loams, and reserve the manures for our celery 
and cabbages, where it call scarcely be misapplied. Those who 
adopt trhis mode will scarcely know what the mildew in peaches 
meanc. I plant all my wal^ trees on a substratum of bricks or 
stones, allowing only 9 in. of soil above the»bricks, and the roots 
immediately in contact with the bricks. 

TheChkiese chrysanthemum has always struck me as a remark- 
able plant, and calculated to throw much light on the blossoming 
jhinciple, if subjected to a series of experiments. This plant, 
it is well ktiown, does not form a blossom buti, under the usual 
modes of cultivation, until the cold nights of autumn commence. 
Yet after the bud* is once formed, a gentle warmth of from 58° 
to 65° seems very desirable to get the blossoms* to Expand freely. 
Now, what we call unequal, irregular, or inclement, seasons 
tend to produce* the blossoming principle in no small degree in 
many plants ; especially periods of extreme drought, or sudden 
declension of atmospheric Ijeat after a hot period, together with 
perhaps an increased degree of solar light. The “ buttoning ” 
of the cauliflower has plagued many a gardener : and here, tlie 
plant having been imprudently planted too early, and in too rich 
a soil, is kept through the winter in the close atmosphere of a 
frame, from which it is transferred in a gouty or plethoric state, 
and what w e gardeners term drawn,” to the open ground, to 
face a March wind and sun; the consequence, of course, is, that 
the growing principle is suddenly arrested, and the premature 
formation of a blossom is produced. A humid and shady atmo- 
sphere like that of Britain, as compared with our more favoured 
neighbours with tlieir bright skies and perhaps elevated tracts 
of country, may well be^expected to produce cases similar to 
“ drawing.”. Observe the potato growing in close and rich gar- 
dens,* and mark the same kind in fresh maiden iinmanured soils, 
in elevated tracts of farming lands ; who would believe it to be 
thc*same kind, unless practically acquainted with tticse facts ? 

Oiilton Parley near Tarporleyy Chcshircy 
November, 1841. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. V egeiat^le" Physiology ; h%h\g Part of a Popular Cyclopcedia 

of Natural Science. Lonc|pn, 8vo.*'184'l. 

noticed this work in p. 327., and th<? following is a, more detailed account 
jf it by our correspondent J. M.^, of whose extensive knowledge of the subject 
Host of readers JM*e aw£^e. 

As a ibeans of intellectual discipline, as statednn the Prospectus, ftie stilly , 
nf natural Science is perhaps second to none ; it has the* advantage of in* 
teresting the- pupil uiucn more fhan the greater part of the ordinary routine 
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of instructi*n« and will tend to increase his desire for the atti^pnicnt of 
valuable knowledge of any description. INo works •at present ^forc the 
public appear to be altogether suitable to thiij purpose, the greater number of 
strictly elementary treatises on natural science bting little c[se*thfln abridge- 
ments of larger works, so that they arc much behind the present* state of 
science, and are for the most part but inaccurate copies of one syiother, 
executed in a mechanica[ spirit, and destitute of the striking novelties which i 
scientific research id constantly bringing into view.” 

To avoid this defect in the present undertaking, the publishers have cifl- 
ployed a compiler of very high talent to bring forth a seric;f of distinct 
treatises on the difi'erent branches of natural science, and which they trust 
will be found u^rthy of the patronage of the general reader, and particular^ 
of the young, who may be desirous of acquiring a con)petcnt knowledge of 
those useful and delightful studies. 

The authorities vjiencc the compiler has drawn the fiicts and representations 
on which he founds liis own opinions and statements^ and which he r-ecom- 
mends as corroborative of his own views, are Lind Icy, Henslow, Carpenter, 
DeCandolle and ]*rofcssor Meyen : relative to the food of plants, he follows 
Liebig and Lindicy. The author, however, is by no means a servile follower : 
the manner in which he applies the doctrines efi* the above authors is not 
without a good deal of creditable discrimination, for where he finds assertions 
unaccompanied with proof he docs not fail, by praiseworthy candour, to show 
that he is treading on questionable ground. 

He commences his dcseriptiorts of vegetable phenomena at the lowest 
point, namely, with an account of what is called the red mow of the arctic 
regions, one of the most minute and simple productions of the vegetable 
kingdom. Thence he ascends through the various grades of microscopic and 
cryptogamic vegetation, showing the manner of their reproduction and growth 
w’ith the clearest and most satisfactory precision, dbtainablc only from 
direct ocular demonstration. With the same precision he describes the 
mosses, liverworts, lichens, /I'lgae, Anigi, &c. ; all of which'is highly interesting, 
especially as his descriptions are cnriclicd by many valuable collateral remarks 
and observations. ^ • 

Among the many fruits of his industry and judgement evinced in the se- 
lections lie has made from other writers, it would be strange indeed if he did 
not convey a little of the dross along with the pure metal of some of his 
authorities. For instance, he says that* roots^are destitute of buds, which is« 
by no means generally the case. The longitudinal partitions of the wood, 
commonly called medullary rays, he says are divergent from tlft pWi, whereas 
they are convergent to that member, as if they proceeded from thej[)ark« The 
manner of the annual enlargement of an exogenous stem is, however, beau- 
tifully and faithfully described ; and it is not till he comes to explaifi how the 
cambium is changed into wood, that he begins to falter in his statements 
adopting the opinions of others rather than his own. “ At the vnff of spring,” 
he says, “ the bark becomes loosened f^jwri the wood, and a glutinous fluid, 
termed the cambium, is found between them. This is gradually organised 
into cells, and from these are formed the ducts and ?ellular portion of the 
woody layer and of the cefliilar portion of the layer of bark. Later in the 
year, tiie woody tubes grow downwards from the leaves, obtaining nourishment 
from tlie fluid portion the cambium as they descend, and at last purtl)i 
uniting themselves with the vessels, ^c., of tfie iftw woody layer, and in 
smaller proportion wirti the tissue of the bark.” 

Now, the above passage shduld have been rendered thus: — At thc’^^c-- 
ginning of spring the hark is raised from the wood by the swelling cambium ; 
which, in the course of the summer, is matured into the various parts o,f cells, 
woody fibre, tubes, &c., of \»<iich it rudimciftaUy consist^? ultimateiy forming 
the new* liters of wood and liber. During its thapge from the glutinous to« 
the mature state, it, together with the recently formed layers of alburnum and 
liber, constitutes the chief ducts for the ascending sap, from which it is 
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uistributcrl to every tissue to which it has access, as well as,t(^the leaves ; 
which las^, from their ^)crspiring functions, attract a very large share, and 
^ cause special ducts to be forijfied for their supply, which ducts are as- 
cending, nbt descending, tubes. For, if w^e can conceive that any tibrous or 
tubular constituents of the stem have a downward rather than an upward 
developeinent, we reverse the very principle of aerial growth, and deny the 
result of every experiment which has been niade tq ascertain such processes 
of vegetable accretion. Our anonymous author, indeed, ir. too complaisant in 
adopting the opinions of those who fancy they can sec buds, leaves, and even 
grafts, “ sending down” vessels or fibres into the stem on which they grow', or 
into the stock on which they are placed. He guards himself, however, in a 
gfincral way, against giving full credence to descriptions of wlittever is said to 
take place in the interior of a stem, movements which never have been, nor 
possibly can be, seen ; and yet he is sometimes misled by such representations. 
As one instance, his Id 0th paragraph may be transcribed/ viz. “It is in the 
vessels and woody tubes of the alburnum that the fluid absorbed by the roots 
is transmitted to the opposite extremity of the stem, aifd these vessels com- 
municate with those of the leaves, which receive it from them. In the liber, 
on the other., hand, the fluid which has been converted in the leaves into 
nutritious sap descends agafn through the trunk for the purpose of nourishing 
its different parts. Of this descending sap a part is carried inwards by the 
medullary rays, which thus diffuse it through the whole stem, as also through 
the substance of the roots, down which it is conveyed by their bark. In this 
descent it mixes with the ascending current, especially at its lower part ; and, 
being much superior in density, it adds to tlie density of that fluid, and thus 
maintains the condition requisite for endosmose^* (that principle by wdiich the 
watery fluids in the soil are attracted through the spongioles of the roots to 
mix with the thicker fluids in the stem). “ The vessels,” lie continues, “ down 
which tlie sap moves in the bark are of the branching character described as 
peculiar to those which convey the nutritious fluid. They form a complete 
network, in which the fluid may be seen to move in various directions. For 
this motion no dejinilc eanse ean be assigned. It does not depend on any 
imjiulse from above, correspemding to that action of the roots which raises 
sap in the stem, for there is no poiver in the leaves to give any such force. It 
has been sup 2 mscd to depend upon the gravity of the fluid, which will cause it 
to descend simply by its owoi weight; hut, if that were the case, it would not 
4 (secndy as it often does, on tlie Jbark of the hanging branches of such trees as 
the weeping ash or willow. If is only one, however, of numerous cases in 
which a nllivcMcnt of nutritious fluid through channels in the solid parts it 
supplies takes place without any evident cause.” 

This is, at least, a very candid admission, because the whole doctrine of the 
descent of the sap is still far from being clearly established. ' It has, indeed, 
iicen^declared by [lersoiis of undoubted veracity, that the counter currents of the 
crude and elaborated sap may be seen in the almost transparent petioles of 
certain leaves. Thus much we awj bound to believe ; but, as our keenest 
observation carries us no further than the base of the petiole, we can only 
imagine its subsequent distribution, having no means of proving whether it 
retires by the bark or by the alburnum ; more esp'ocially as we know that the 
richest sap if. always found by tapping, not at the bottoniy but at the top of the 
tree. 

Speaking of endogens," particularly pAlms, he says, truly, that the stems are 
fo.vpied by the peAisting bases of the leaves; but he has been misled by 
others into a belief that the youngest leaves are formed at the top of the stem, 
and that the woody bundle which comfect them with the system “ passes 
downwar^l^ in the softest |)art of the stem, which is its interior; but after pro- 
cecclihg for some di1S|^uice in this' manner it turn > outward, and interlaces itself 
ewitt those which were previously formed.” Unfortunately for our 'huthoii’s 
t^sachers, th^ very reverse oj this is the fact: the fibrous constituents of each 
leaf or frond originate af dilferent depths in the interior of the stem',' whence 
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they ascend till they gain the air,iwhen they suddenly turn outwards, to allo^ 
of nearly hA*iEontal expansion. • 

Having said so much of the downward motions of the sap andf)f woody 
bundles to form both wood and roots, he s«dds,what he considers decisive 
proof, by instancing the effects of strjfligulation of a stem or branch o|’ an exo- 
genous tree. A band, he says, “ will offer little inipedi||ent to the ascent of the 
sap from the roots, but it will obstruct k\gy descent.^ In consequence, there 
will be a deficiency of tlw leaf-elaborated nourishment to tlie parts beneath, 
and a superfluity auove ‘the band ; so that a protuberance will arise from the 
stem just at the i)oint where the downward flow of the sap is checked. This 
protuberance will increase in progress of years, i the tree survives, so as 
almost to bury the band beneath it; but nfcst commonly the tree is destroyed, 
ere long, by the insufficient supply of nourishment to the roots.” The author 
also alludes to the well-known effect produced by the constriction of a twining 
shoot of the honeysuckle around a stem of any exogenous pfant, wlftch ob- 
structs, rather thaii^ircwcnts, the descent of the sap, l>y*causing a spiral ridge to 
be formed above the^whole length of the embracing sluJot. 

• Different effects arc produced by different descriptions of ligatures : if metal 
wire be uscti singly, tli.‘ swellings on each side are ncjirly e(|ual, and very soon 
cover the wire ; if a common woollen shred bg used, the |)fotul)erancc is 
largest on the upper side ; and if a plurality of bands of common twine be 
tigiilly tied on a stem, at short distancc^lfroin cacli other, swollen rings will 
be produced on the s[)aces between the ties. From all such experiments, it is 
perfectly evident that the cambiiyn, or living membrane of the tree, is only 
struggling to get free from the compressive action of the bands, and, of course, 
forms those protuberances so visible on strangiilateci or ringed stcjiis. Tlie 
author avows that “ the cambium is gradually t>rganised into cells, and from 
these arc formed the ducts and cellular portion of the woody layer and he 
might have addcti, with great truth, all the tubes and >^^ssels ever foimd as 
belonging to perfect alburnum and liber. The gradual growth of all these 
components exhibiting exogenous expansion, rctpiiring space laterally, must be 
deranged by any resisting band or unyielding body a[)plied by art or accident 
to the exterior. 

It is perfectly true that the protuberances above a band are not easily 
explained, unless we admit that there is a descent of some conHiiluent of the 
system ; that is, either organisahle sap or fibrous processes from tlic superior 
parts, cither leaves or buds. In seeking information on this point, by cutting 
into those protuberances, we find neither act^imnlations of proper or elabo- 
rated juice, nor any unusual assemblage of contorted fibres, as jyc ^igbt be led 
to expect. The interior of these swellings is of siinihir character to the otlier 
parts of the living cambium, and remains of the same albnrnous tf!xturc after 
the growth ceases in the autumn ; only with this dUf’crence, the cellular parts 
are more extended laterdlly, which, indeed, is the cause of tlie protuberuHce. « 

The descent of the sap is a very old idea ; not only the elaborated sap, as 
stated by our author ami others, luit the whole body of the juices of the tree, 
which, it was supposed, retreated to thl^ roots in winter. This doctrine, I 
believe, was hcbl by Buffbn, and it was confirmed by tke experiments of the 
late Mr. T. A. Knight, wl^ could not otherwise account for tlie. swelling 
above a ligature. The notion, that woody fibres or actual roots descended 
from ^he buds or foliage, was first suggested by Darwin, and afterwards by Dn 
Petit •Thouars, and is flow adopted jiy most iiiodcyn professional botanists 
and a great majority j^f gardeners, though positively denied by the late Mj*. 
Knight, who, in speakmg of a grafted tree, declared ( what is well known t^ he 
a fact) that not a particle of the gra§: ever descended below the place of junc- 
tion with the stock. •Practical gardeners, however, arc rarely guided by the 
physiologist’s notions relative to the functions of the leaves, the bilds, or 
superio^i parts of the tree, as* sources of elaborated sapT or as productive bl 
• alburnous 'matter, trusting liiore to the agency of the roots than' to tluft ol 
the folii^ge. This is particularly evident in their- management oT the grape- 
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line, and several other fruit-bearing plants. Instead of preserving all these 
elaborating organs, they divest the tree of the greater nuinhep, dot only the 
laterals, l?:it also the points of the fruit-bearing shoots, lest the fruit should be 
impoverished, and the wood intended to bear the next year’s crop diminished, 
and rendered “less fertile. Slelon plants are raised and managed so as to pro- 
duce om large fruit, ai^when this fairly set on a branch, all the other branches 
are pruned off’, and th* bearing th« fruit is not only stopped, but is deprived 
* of most of its leaves. Larger fruit are obtained from several other plants by 
relic\ing them of tlicir siinuuer shoots. This disineinberilient of a plant, by 
robbing it of the organs by which it is said to be chi«tly fed, is directly contrary 
to the opinions of the generality of modern physiologists ; and, though their 
ideas respecting the functions of thb leaves are peculiarly applicable to herb- 
aceous plants in general, there are many exceptions relative to them, as well as 
among shrubs and trees, some ol‘ the hitter presenting the anomaly, that the 
more they are* pruned the more vigorous they grow. 

These practical facts 'arc mentioned to show that, with rtjgard to the grape- 
vine, currant, goosebei^y, melon, &c., cultivated for their^ fruit rather than for 
their bulk of stem or branches, there docs not appear to *1)6 any absolute 
necessity for a downward Jioiu of either vascular processes or of elaborated 
sap ; for, notV/ithstanding the manager divests the plant of a great portion of 
its food-supplying I'ncmbers, he is not disappointed in his main object ; and 
therefore concludes that a very m#Herate supply (granting that there is any 
such supply) answers his purpose as well, if not better, than if the plant had 
been left entire, and in fullest expansion. 

It i§ a pity, perhaps, that our author did not exercise a little more of his 
own judgement in these particulars, and had not followed those writers whom 
he has chosen as his guides so closely. For it is impossible that a person of 
his philosophical turn of mind could examine what has been wTitten concern- 
ing the ascent and descent of the sap, the production of woody fibres or 
vessels from the leaves, and the various and contrary forces or attractions 
which such phenomena must require, without feeling the difficulty of even 
conceiving how such circumstances can take place. It is a part of his subject 
which would have been well worth his closest investigation, before he had been 
called on to have furnislied the present volume. 

Ucspccting the ascent of the sap, our author embraces the idea of Du- 
trochet, that it is inducted by endosmose, and that the roots are cajniblc of 
taking up coloured fluids, lie adopts Professor l)e Candolle’s belief respect- 
'ing the excretory powers of vegetables, as well as liis system of physiology in 
general, »qjd likewise his morphology. This agreement with the botanical 
leaders of the day wdll gain popularity for the work ; but it is evident that, if 
he had hqd more practical knowledge of the subject, and had used his own, 
instead of the eyes, or nf^hcr the conceptions, of others, he would have com- 
^pose/l a more resjiectablc book : and yet, notwithstanding, it is an entertaining 
and well written volume, and creditable to the author, whoever he may be. — 
J, M, Bromptoiiy OcL ^ 


'Art. IL ' Catalogue raisonne des Arhres Fruitiers cultives d(Ms les 
Pepiniercs Dq Jarnin >>‘{Jean'-L^mrent)y Flcarute et Pepinicrisie^ 
Membre dc la Societe Romaic d' Horticulture de Paris^ Rue de 
19. 4to, pp. 21*, Paris, 1838. 

The following is an extract from the introductory observations : — 

** Soil, I observe, first, that/ruit trees with stone fruit are less particular 
^with respect to soil fSian kerpel fruits ; and the leason that we plant oiir peach 
trefcs in a rich soil is, because we prune them evc\'y year, and force them <to 
firoduce inbre new brauclu-s and larger fruit than they would produce natu- 
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rally. As a general rule, kernel I’ruit trees require a deep and substantial 
while ston^ihiit succeeds well with a lighter soil, either calcaret^is or sili- 
ceous. However good the surface of the soil we are going to ^lant iiiay 
appear, we must always sound it to find o«t iljjS depth, aifd the, subsoil on 
which it rests. To grow fruit trees Vith success, it is esseutiaf that the good 
soil should not be hiss than 3 ft. thick for kernel ii’uit, and from 15 in. to 
20 in. for stone fruit, whether the soil is naturally of that depth or .rendered 
so by art. Tlie best sulwoil is a gravelly one, or sandy, to allow the water to^ 
sink into it easily ;* the worst is a spongy or clayey soil, which prevents tjje 
water from penetrating it^ In this last case, if the surface of thy soil has not 
a sufficient slope, the lower roots of the trees, soon finding a stagnation of 
moisture, suffer, J^ecome sickly, and finalif die. 

“ When we set about planting, we have in view to place the trees eitlifer 
where there arc none, or to put good ones in the place of those that are bad, 
worn out, or dead. In the first instance, if the soil is naturally gotal and 
sufficiently deej/, die expense will be trifling ; but, the second case, it is 
indispensable to ren^ove the old soil in which the trees*grew^ and to replace it 
with fresh rnoultl for the new trees. 

“ There are two ways of opening the soil for the reception of trees : the 
first, more common than the other, on account ^>f its econoifly, consists in 
making a hole for each tree to receive its roots ; the scednd, more expensive, 
but better, consists in opening a trench the whole length of the row of trees 
to be planted. I add a few words on these two methods. 

“ JJo/cs , — When the soil is of ^ good quality, and rests on a good subsoil, 
it is customary'to make* square holes, 4 ft. on each of the sides, and 3 ^ deep, 
to lay the upper strata, which are usually the best soil, on one of the sides of 
the hole, and the lower strjita, which are usually not so good, on the other 
side. If the holes could be made some months, or long liefore planting, the 
soil would be improved by the inff ueiice of the atmosphcy*e. On planting, tl^ 
hole is filled half full of the earth from the upper layers ; if some pieces ot 
turf could he procured, and put at the bottom of the hole upside down, the 
operation would be more perfect. When the good soil is less than 3 ft. thick, 
and when tlic subsoil is sf)ongy or clayey, the holes ought not to be made so 
deep, but wider by a third, and even double the width, that the roots may 
have greater facility in spreading horizontally, than in descending perpen- 
dicularly. 

“ Tranches , — When expense is not regarded in making a plantation, trenches 
are dug, 6 ft. broad and 3 ft. 'deep, in the direttiou of the rows of trees to be? 
planted, throwing the upper earth on one side of the trenc|^ aq^,the lower 
earth on the other side ; and, when planting c(>inmences, the upper or best 
earth is thrown into the bottom of the trench. On digging tht^^ Imlcs or 
trenches, if th^ soil is found not to be suiricien% gogd, some qf the soil 
known to be very good must be mixed witfi it, in sufficil it quantitjs wlidCthej; 
a half, a third, or a fourth part ; but, if the soil in the li e or trench is abso- 
lutely Imd, it must lie removed, and replaced by good soil. Two thirds of 
good arable soil and a third of meadow s%il, well mSed, visually form an excel- 
lent soil for fruit trees. The cleanings out of ponds aqid the sw'qepings of the 
streets, thoroughly rotted tyid mixed with a middling soil, renders it fit for 
fruit trees. Turf, heaped up in large piles, becomes, in time, a vpry good so^l 
for tlfern also ; or the ground may be improved or enriched by manure tho- 
rouglTly decayed. * * 

“ Hood authors advise never to open a tutous or clayey subsoil, even why 
it is 1 ft. or C in. below the surface, and yet the wor.se it is the more k is 
dug up in the usual routine ; but a great evil ensues, which I must warn pro- 
jirietors of. After a* hole has been made, 4 ft. square and 3 ft. deep, in the 
tufa or clay, filled with good soil, and a treegdanted in it,gthis tree may grow 
tolerably, or even very weir for some years ; .but it Vill soon *find itsdlf 
d*amped,*as if in a box : ifs roots, not being able to spread in search of^ew* 
nourishment, suffer, and the tree becomes sickly. • ' 
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•'When a bad subsoil is found near the ^surface of the eartlj, instead of 
breaking if up, we inusti on tlie contrary, cover it with a thicket layer of good 
mould, irf order that the roots of the trees may not reath it ; plant near the 
surface ; and poyev the roots properly with an addition of good soil, which is 
to be sj)vcad out so as to slope gradually for two or three yards round the 
tree. The same method may be pursued if the bottom of the soil is watery 
or rotthn, unless it is considered prsferable to <lrain it by stones or furrows. * 

“ A light and at the same time a substantial soil ts the best for fruit trees : 
when too stiff, it is improved by a mixture of sandy soil ; and a sandy soil is 
improved by« mixing it with a stiff one. Cow-dun^ is suitable for light soils, 
and horse and sheep dung for stron^j soils. 

Planting, — The first thing to be ‘done in planting is to see that the bottom 
of the whole contains at least from 12 in. to 15 in. of good soil, well broken, 
on which the ifoots may be placed with confidence. This being ascertained, the 
next thing is to dress the roots of the tree ; that is to say, the tips of the roots 
are trimmed, and any \jijurcd ones cut oft*: the less the hefilthy roots are cut, 
the better the oj)eration has keen performed. A man therj talijes the tree, puts 
it in the place it is intended to occupy, spreads its roots as horizontally as 
possible on the mould previously thrown into the hole, and holds it in an up- 
right position,*^ whil^ another man, [>rovided wdth a spade or a shovel, throws 
earth well broken, and of good quality, on the roots and in the interstices. 
When sufficient earth has been put to enable the tree to stand perpendicularly, 
you take hold of it with both hands near the bottom of the stem, and shake 
it to allow the fine mould to penetrate betv'ccn its roots, and to bring the 
graft cm a level with the soil ; the mould is slightly pressed, the hole is then 
entirely filled up, and a small concavity or basin is formed round the tree, to 
cx[)osc the graft, and for the convenience of watering the tree if required. 
The graft may be 1 or 2 inches below the level of the soil in a dry or light 
|oil, while it ought ) be from 1 in. to 3 in. above it in a strong or damp soil. 

“ Planting being completed, it is of great advantage to put litter at the root 
3f each tree, that is to say, to cover the earth round their roots, to the depth 
of 1 or 2 inches with short dung, leaves, or dried plants ; it [)rescrvcs moisture, 
and prevents the evaporation from watering, if that should be found to be 
necessary. 

“ Time of Planlhig. — Planting may be carried on from November to April, 
when not prevented l)v frost or heavy rains ; the rule is, to j)lant early in dry 
jind light soils, aiul as late as possible 'hi strong, cohl, and damp ones. After 
late planting, it is more particulaVly necessary to pour a watering-potful or two 
at the rooiwf cc.ch tree, and cover it with litter. 

“ If, a package of trees is received in a severe frost, it must not be undone, 
but laid iii^some sheltered place where it does not freeze, and not unpacked 
till the weather becomes f5ild. WJjcn, at the time of plantirg, in March or 
April, the roots of a tree that has come from a distance appear somewhat 
dry, they must be soaked in a pail or tub of water for an hour or two, and 
planted before they arc dr^ again. ^ 

“ First Cares ncccsstiry for a newly fHanted Tree. — In planting, it is determined 
beforehand w hether the tree is to have a stem bearing a head freely exposed 
to the air, in this case a tree has been selected that was trained for the 
purpose; or *i tree is required to be in the form of a pyramid or disti^f, the 
nurseryman supplies trees having a tendency to this form also; or a awarf 
tree is wanted to be trained \ts a bush c** a fan. Here follow^ a few words on 
cych form. 

Inlhstenmed Tree (TArhrc tige), — Tt often happens that, in planting a 
tree with a tall stem, the head is cut » the same time that the roots are 
dressed, that it may not he liable to be shaken afterwards ; it also sometimes 
happens ijjiat reaso.^ prevent t!iis operation t,jking place till the flowing of 
J;he sap. llowever this may be, the operation ^consists in leaving , on the 
Ijpaa of tbe*.trec three, oryarcly four, of the finest and best situated brancliifcs ' 
to form the meinbcrs of tire new head, in cutting them at a good bud, at the 
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length of fnpiQ 3 in. to 6 in. anc! cutting off all the rest. If wh^ is callcc 
a trained tree (arbre forme) is wanted, the planting sAd first pruning woulci 
require details which I cannot enter into in tljjs brief notice. , 

The Distaff Form (la Quenotiille )^ — It must 1)C owned, that few distaffs 
are well trained ; in most nurseries they are made to grow tall too\]uickly, 
and their base becomes bare. There is a certain method of forcing them 
to feather again at any sy;e, but the explaftation would be too long. ' I must 
confine myself to informing proprietors, that, when a distaff' is bare at the 
base, the shaft (fleche) must be cut very short, thie strong upper branches cu! 
oflj and the lower ones pruned at an under bud (sous-ceil). • 

**The Dwarf Tree . — It is usually tn;e8 |hat have been grafted for one or 
two years near the ground, and which are cut down to G or 8 incht« 
from the graft, ihat are formed into dwarf trees, either as a bush or espalier. 
In the first case, when the lateral buds are developed, the three or foiy best 
situated are selectee^, and the others removed ; in the •second case, those are 
removed that are developed before and bclund, and t)nly one or two are 
retained on each ^idt^to form the limbs of the espalier ; but, for a pear tree to 
be trained as an espalier, it is much better to take (juenomlles lliat have been 
grafted two or three years, and in a vigorous state, which gives atlvantage 
of at least two years over dwarf trees. • * 

“ Tliere is another excellent form that may be given to an espalier, namclj^, 
the fan (palmctte). It is easily formed with a good {junamiUe, well provided 
with lateral branches, those behind and before being cut away ; if it is not 
well clothed, it is cut down to I 6r2.feet, and, by judicious pruning, it is 
made to throw out branches at the sides. 

“ The Apple Tree as a QueiiouUle, grafted on a Paradise Slock, — This shape 
is very little in use ; the sa[) having more brandies to nourish than in those 
forming a bush, prevents the fruit from becoming so large, but the tree pro- 
duces more ; besides, its pyramidal form is more agreeable? 

“ These trees require to be grown from the strongest and best situated 
branch, which must be shortened down to a good bud, 6 or 8 inches 
above the graft. Every year the lateral branches should be cut very short, 
as well as the st(jm. Apple trees maybe raised •on paradise stocks, in the 
form of a pyramid of from 4 ft. to G ft. in height, in a good soil, and well 
trained by judicious pruning. 

“ (hirrant trtjcs may also be trained in this form ; they have a very good 
effect, and produce much more fruit than Vhen ^row'ii as bushes. 

“ I think it essential to notice a false operation too much in use with kernel 
fruit trees, wiiich, according to the usual routine, takes place in the Xflftnths of 
August and September. It is that of shortening the shoots or braqche» two 
thirds, or often three quarters of their length. This practice is injurious to 
the trees, inasmuch as it destroys a great (juantify of* leaves capable of 
digesting the food of the fdant, and strengthening the roots ; tin's pruniVig, 
also, forces the sap into the fruit 4}nmches, and changes their destination by 
making them throw on* wood instead of fnuK 

“ [t is the interest of the proprietor, therefore, to prevent this being done, 
which is absolutely detrimental to their trees ; 1)ut I recommend tile practice 
of disbudding (rebourgeonnage en vert), which is usually performed in the 
spring, i§ the course of the month of May ; however, as it frequentty happens 
that the gardener at this^ period is overwhelmed with wrork, and cannot do 
every thmg himself, pruning does not take plac^ at *11118 season, which is 
a disadvantage to the friictiffcatioii, the shape, and preservatfon of the trees^ 
it is the interest of proprietors, therefore, to provide assistants to their 
gardener, that he may have time hiiilself to perform tlie operation of dis- 
budding. This operation is the more necessary, as it avoids wounds, , and 
lessens the labour of pruning; 

confltiQ myself to these observations, in ordci*not to exceed the limitsJE 
ffad proposed ; and, for further details, 1 refer fny readers to the^ excellent 
work of M;*I)aibret, Cours theorique et pratique de la Tcdlle des Arbres* Fruitiers, 
1841.— XII. 3d Ser. 
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Ime ed., 1837 ; in which will be found all tfte required informatjon, and the 
best prinyples, illustrated by numerous examples.” 


Art. III. Catalogue of Works on Gardenings Agricultures Botany s 
Rural Architectures ^c., late^ publisheds 'with some Account of those 
considered the more interesting, * 

Companion to Goldsmith's Animated Nature, Illustrated by several Hundred 
Engravhf^s 07i Wood and Steel, A History of the Vegetable Kmgdom ; em^ 
bracing the Physiology, Classification, and Culture of Plants, mth their various 
' Uses to Man and the tower Animals ; and their Application in the Arts, Mn- 
mifacturcs, and Domestic Economy, By William Rhind, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons ; of the Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh ; 
Author of “ Elements of Geology,” “ A Catechism of Botany,” &c. Paris 
IV., V., and VI. Royal 8vo. London and Glasgow, 1841. 2s, each. 

We noticed Parts 1. to Ifl. in p. 228., and those nov. before us justify the 
favourable opinion which we have expressed of the work. 

The Phytologist, a Botanicil Journal ; in monthly numbers; 8vo. 8d, each. 
Nos. 1. and 11. for June and July. 

This periodical will be received with delight by the botanist, more especially 
when we mention that its editor is the amiable, intelligent, and enthusiastic 
author of the History of British Ferns, Mr. Edward Newman, 

The Eastern Arboretum ; or Rural Register of all the remarkable Trees, Seats, 
Gardens, S^c, in the County of Norfolk, By James Grigor. Illustrated by 
drawings of trees etched on copper. Numbers Xlll. to XV. 8vo, 
London and Noi^wicli. 

The numbers before us complete the work, which is full of entertainment 
ind instruction to every reader fond of trees, and more particularly to those 
who are acquainted with the county, the gardens and trees of which Mr, Grigor 
lescribes. • 

4 History of British Forest Trees, By Prideairc John Selby, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., 
&c. Illustrated by a woodcut of each species, and numerous vignettes. 
8vo, pp. 48. London, 1841. 

This is a very beautifully gdi up work. No pains have been spared on cither 
the en^Tings or the letterpress, hut we must say that the result, as far as 
resppets the engravings, Is not at all in proportion to the labour incurred. 
The f)ortraits of the trees want character, which, we suppose, cannot be attained 
on so small a scale. 'Even on the larger scale adopted ^in our Arboretum 
BiAtannxcum, we found it extremely difficult to get artists to produce character, 
more especially in the young trees ; for it may with truth he stated, that the 
art of engraving trees, either on copper or on wood, is vet in its infancy. The 
letterpress is every thing that c^uld be wrished ; and the work, taken as a 
whole, may be characterised as one of great beauty, and a fit companion to 
Yarrel’s British Birds and Yarrel’s British Fisheji, 

Die Coinferen, By Francis Antoine. Parts xl. and III. 184?. 

Part I. of this, work, is accorded and quoted fre^m in p. 28. The numbers 
before us carry on the list as far as No. 36., Pinus canariensis. The plates are 
I^ell executed, both in regard to engraving and colouring ; and the work, which 
may be obtained through Mr. Paiiiplin,y.ill be higlily acceptable to many British 
collector^ of Conifcrac. 

A DescHptive CJtsdogue of Roses groivn for Sale by 11, Lane and Son, Great 
V Berkkampstead, Herts, for the Autumn of 1841 and Spring of 184^. 

A very copious catalogue of, 1. Roses, which bloom in May, Juoq, and July; 
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2. Climbing roses, blooming in /unc, July, and August ; and 3, Perpetual, t>r 
autumnal, Tcfecs, which blow from June till November ; occumving only 
twenty-four pjiges. It may be sent by post for twopence. 

J Manual of the British Alga: i coUlaiuing Generic* and Specific* Ihscnptions of all 
the knoivn British Species of Sea-weeds^ and of Conferva:^ both Marine and 
Freshwater. By the Honourable William llenry Harvey. Svo.jip. 216. 
London, 1841. 

The introducti(fn to this work, occupying 57 pages, is one of the most in- 
structive and agreeable dissertations on botanical classification jthat we have 
ever read, and can hardly fail to interest persons in the study of A\a: who 
had previously paid but little attention fo tliese vegetables. We regret that 
our limits do not admit of our quoting from it, * 

A Catalogue of Plants collected in the Ncighhourhood of Banhm^f, By^Gcorge 
Gulliver, F.K.J;}., F.L.S., Assistant Surgeon to /he Royal Regiment of 
Horse Guards. ]2mo, pp. 37. London, Cambridge, and Banbury, 1841. 

The arrangenient^is according to the Linnman system, and we regret to say 
that there is nothing added fo the names and the habitats to create an interest 
in the plants. IShould the work come to a seconij edition, wc Aicommcnd the 
author to take a hint from the Plora of Berwick npon Twied. 

A few IFints on Root-Pruning of Pear and oihtrr Trees^ with a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Fruits. By T. Rivers, Jun., of Sawbridgewortli. 

The catalogue of fruits we have noticed at length, and favourably, in our 
preceding volume, p. 263. The Hints on Root-Pruning arc excellent, and 
may be applied to shrubs and ornamental trees, which it is desired to throw 
into flower, as well as to fruit trees. The practice is of great antiquity; but 
it was revived by the late Mr. Beattie of Scone, about thirty years ago, ami its 
great iirqiortance has recently been ably shown by Nfr. Krrington in this 
Magazine, and Mr. Rivers in the lIorL Tram.^ and in the present fiamphlet. 

The Kitchen-Garden ; extracted^ In/ pcmiissiou^ from The British Almanac of the 
Soviet If for the Difi'nskm of Useful Knvwledgp for the Year 1837. 12nio, 
[)p. 30. London, 18*41. 

C/iieap enough, but too concise to be of much use as a separate work. 

The Farmer's Fnctfchpcedia, and DictiSnari/ of Rural Affairs. Illustrated bi/% 
Wood-Engravings of the best and most improved Agricultural Implements^ tj-c. 
F'orming one of the Series of Encyclopedias and Diciionanc^^iow fft course of 
PiiUication. By Cnthbert W. Johnson, Esq., Barrister at Law ; Correfipoiid- 
ing Member of the Maryland Horticultural Society ; Author of several of 
the Prize Essftiys of the Royal Agricultural Society of’Eiigland, bnd other 
Agricultural Works ; Editor of the “ Farmer’s Almanack,” &c. Purts I? andP 
II. for September and October. 8vo, pp. 128. London, 1841. 

This promises to ifc a very useful work^'Thc history of agriculture is good ; 
but, in our opinion, tlierc is rather too much said on coiq^non plants and weeds. 
After every botanic name which forms the heading of an article, the natural 
order ought to have been given, as telling more to any person tjiiat has ever^ 
the sH{;htest degree of knowledge of plants according to that system than a 
page (ff words. 

The Journal of the R^yal Agncullural Sodefy of England.’’ Vol. II. Part J?. 
London, 1841. 

This excellent journal maintains its high character (see p. 79.) for science 
and practical usefulness. The flrst article, the past i^d present state of 
’\gricultijre in North umberland,*is very interesting, as showftig the gretft progrcfft 
vhicli has* been made in agriculture ami general civilisation in that county* 
lince the^ middle of the last centur}^ when “ the* k Jpg’s writ ccflild not rufl 

s s 2 , 
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tKroughoiit the county.” There is an excellent article, by Mr. Curtis, on the 
different ini^ects affectingithc turnip crop ; and one, by Professor 'Henslow, on 
the jPungi producing rust and mildew. Besides these articles, which interest 
the gardener well as the farificr, there is a copious review of Professor 
Daubeny’s lecture on manures. The purely agricultural papers are numerous 
and varied. 

» o 

The British Farmer^ s Mngazine for 184*1. In monthly numbers. 8vo. 
3^. each. 

There are„many excellent papers in this work, which is very greatly im- 
proved since it came under the management of the present editor. Many of 
the articles are as interesting to the gardener as to the farmer, particularly the 
[)apers on vegetable physiology, draining, and the editor’s tours. 

The Fvtomohgist. Conducted by Edward Newman, F.L.S., Z.S., &c. ; 
many years Editor 'jf “ The Entomological Magazine;” Author of 
“ Sphinx vespiforinib,” “ Jhc Grammar of Entomology,” “ History of 
British Ferns,” &c. No. IX. for July. In monthly numbers. London, 
1841. Gi. each. 

A periodical which will Jic as acceptable to the entomologist, as the 
Phi/to/ogisty edited by the same author, is to the lover of plants. Wc sin- 
cerely wish both journals that success which they so well deserve. 

Brandies Dicfimuin/ of Science^ TMcraluT(\ and Arty S?(\ Parts II, to VIII. 
We have strongly commended this work fn p. 177., and the numbers now 
before us justify our again recommending it to our readers, as the best 
substitute for a scientific cncyclopfcdia extant in the English language. 

Lectures on Chemistry ^ including Us Application in the Arts. By Henry M. Noad, 
Lecturer on Chemistry ; Author of Lectures on Electricity, &c. In 8vo 
numbers. London and Dublin, 1841. D. each. 

W^c fear this work is rather too dear to obtain an extensive circulation. 

The FAghth Annual Report of the Royal Cornwall Vohftechnic Society, Svo, 
pp. 100; with a woodcut. Falmouth, 1840. 

We have noticed the Seventh Annual Report of this Society in p, 177.; 
that before us contains various interesting papers, including three meteorolo- 
gical registers for 1840, with remarks on the weather of that year. The 
articles are illustrated by five lithographic prints. 

Model Mapping, as snggesthe of a general and economic System of Drainage 
and Irrigatioiiy l^c. By J. Bailey Denton, Surveyor, Gray’s Inn Square. 
Model ‘mapping has li^-cn a favourite object of ours since 1805, as will 
'.ppc&r by the following extract from the Farmer's Magazine for that year. 

“ We have seen, at Mr. Loudon’s, two models of the North Berwick 
Estate ; one showing the present^ appearance ar.d cortents of the estate 
in general, and the other showing Hiie effect of an intended new place of 
residence for the pro{)‘=ietor (Sir llugh Hamilton Dalrymple). In addition to 
this last model, there is an elegant manuscript vohmie, illustrated by drawings 
end sketches, containing Mr. Loudon’s ideas of the place, his reasons fgr pro- 
posing the improvements, and practical directions for executing them; ac- 
companied with werlcing*pla%s, a large, vertical profile showing the eflect of 
t*'c whole, and a general estimate of the expense. 

‘'^Mr. Loudon, we understand, intends to send duplicates of the above 
models, plans, &c., to No. 4. f -Impel Sreet, Bedford Row, his lodgings in 
London where, or at No. 7. Terrace, Edinburgh, they may be seen and 
examined Jiy any gwintleman who shall take th<t trouble of calling.” {Farm, 
tMa^,y voUvi. p. 127.) In the preceding page, of the same vplume are 
^numerated ^^thc advantages which it is supposed will attend this mode of 
imitating estates. 
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Umler tfteSe circumstances, it will easily be co^jccived that ye highl; 
approve of Mr. Denton’s pamphlet, which we most cordially rlconiraeni 
to all our readers who take an interest in su«h subjects ; and more*, especiallj 
to landed proj)rietors who wish to lAve correct and easily understood repre 
sentations of their estates. 

Description and Use of an improved Leveling Slave, By J. Sopwith,’ F. G. S. 
Land and Mine JSiirveyor, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The object of Mr. Sopwith’s improvement is to save time, by enabling tl5« 
surveyor to read off the figures for himself at the very moment of taking the 
observation, without requiring any aid fi<)m the assistant. This will be ar 
important saving of time, as well as an assurance against mistakes arisifl^ 
from ignorance or inattention. For the construction of the stave we iniisi 
refer to the pamphlet. 

Illustrations and Descriptions of Kit peck Churchy Ihrcfomtshirc ; with an Essai 
on ErclesiasHcat Design. By (i. H. Lewis : author of “ A Scries of Groups 
on the People of France and German) ” ; of the Illustrations to Dr. Dibdin’s 
“ Tour through France and Germany” ; “ View of the Musclcs^f the Human 
Body”; “An Address to the Manufacturers on the subjiset of Education, as 
connected with Design, in every department of British Manufacture”; and. 
prei)aring for publication, “British Forest Trees.” Parts II. and 111. 
Folio, numerous lithographs. London, 184-1, 

We noticed I’art I. of this wort in our volume for last year, p. ofil. The 
two parts before us are of intense interest to those who arc at all attached 
to the study of architecture or antiquities. Mr. Lewis thinks he has got 
the key to the principles of design of the Gothic areliitects, as far as 
respects ornament j and, if he is correct, these principles are certainly very 
curious. For example, the following is a description of the niivc of Kilpcck 
Church : — 

“ It appears to me, that the designer intended the figures 19 and 2, at the 
beginning and end of the nave, to represent the Garden i ** Eden. Tlie nave 
to be considered the garden, the place of trial to all who enter therein, 
Obedience or disobedience to God’s commands will then be seen, and the 
rewards and punishments made known for their fulfilment or neglect. The 
trees of life, and knowledge of good anc^evil, arc there planted and explained 
to all who seek it lawfully, by entering in atrfhe strait gate, the door and 
the way of God’s word. Figs. 18, 9, 4, and .‘1, arc fowls of th^ air and 
beasts of the* field, and 5 is fruit of the trees of *he garden;* 10 and 17 arc 
Adam and Eve ; 15 the serpent, the power of which is seen in .the liniou 

of many. In the space between the end of 14 anil4»15 a bracket is wanting, 

and 14 is defaced. The subject on the lost bracket might have ncen^the 
fall of Adam and Eve ; and on that which is defaced, sorrow or thorns 
and thistles ; 12, the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden ; 11, Adam 
and Eve clothed; aftd ‘the Lord God^iiiade coats of skin, and clothed 
them, and sent him forth from the Garden of Eden to ^11 the ground, from 
whence he was taken.’” (p. 10.) 

In this manner, all the orfiaments in the interior, and also on the exterior, 
of the •hurch, are described and spiritualised ; and there are, besides, copious 
extracUs from Durandu^ illustrative of the si^iie subject. In short, the 

perusal of the work is calculated to %ive a new inlerest* to every Gothic 

church. 

Deport of the Select Committee appomled to inquire into the present Stuve uj 
the “National Moniiments and Works of Art,'* ^c. Folio, pp. 6. 1841. 

It is highly gratifying to findithat additionaf facilities aw? every year beingi 
ffiv^n forxhtj admission of th« people to tjjeir public monuments, and* that a^ts 
of this kind are not abused by them. The foljowing notice •respecting 
Hampton 'Court Palace is gratifying: — 

s s .3 
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This «building, consisting of twenty -muc ivuiuo, vvith its* collection of 
paintings/ has been generously and liberally thrown open by Her Majesty’s 
coinniand,, without charge or aw;' restriction of numbers, for five days of the 
week, from tdn to four o’cloclk in the whiter, and to six o’clock in the summer, 
and on Sundays after two o’clock : the number of visitors has also greatly 
increased, and the propriety of ^fieir demeanour has fully warranted this 
accommodation. It is pleasing also to observe that those attendants who 
formerly received fees for admittance express as much ' satisfaction at the 
change of system as the public do, who paid them formerly, not unfreqiiently 
with reluctance and complaint. To the better feeling now produced must be 
ascribed the absence of any injury^ to the pictures, such as is mentioned by 
Mr. Grundy, the keeper of the pictures, to have taken place a short time 
before the free system was established. The number of visitors to the palace 
in 183/) was ll(),0()0, and in 1840, 122,339, mostly of the working classes. 
The admission of the public on Sunday afternoons, somc^mes to the number 
of .3000 persons, and *thcir exemplary conduct in the palace and gardens, is a 
peculiar and important teature. The state of the apdrtments, of the turf, 
and of the unfcnccd flower-beds in the garden, where such numbers s[)rcad 
about at will,* is certainly a^strong proof of the good disposition and improved 
conduct of the crowds which frequent it, and requires no other comment than 
a reference to the very small establishment of attendants. There is a notice 
put up in the garden in the following words : — ‘ What is intended for public 
enjoyment the public are expected to protect;* and your Committee again 
call the attention of the House to the satisiactory result of placing confidence 
in the people.” 

The Journcy^BooJt of England. — Derbyshire. With twenty-three engravings 
on wood, and an illustrated map of the county. Small 4to, pp. l.'iO. 
London, 1841. « 

A useful and entertaining work, very neatly got up, and very cheap. 

A Deve/opement of ihc Pnnciplcs and Plan on which to establish Selfsnpporfing 
Home Colonies ; as a most ^retire and profitable fnvestmeut for Capital ^ and an 
effectual Means permanently to remove the Causes of IgnoranvCy Poverty, and 
Crime ; and most materially to benefit all Classes of Society, by giving a right 
Application to the now greatly misdirected Powers of the Human Eacultics and 
of Physical and Moral Science. 13y Robert Owen. 4to, pp. 138. London, 
1841. 

Mr. (Iweri, Ve understand, has obtained possession of land in Hampshire, 
whert he js about to give a practical illustration of his doctrines. We hope 
he will meet with no obstruction, because it is most desirable to sec what his 
system is capable oT effecting. ' 

The Earmer's Almanack and Calendar for 1842. By C. W. Johnson, Esq., 
and William Shaw, Esq. Sinalj 8vo. London, „ 

A very useful book for the farmer, at the moderate price of H. 


ARTf. IV. Literary Notice. 

^'The Guide to thi^ Conservatory y by Richard Bainhridge, Flower-Gardener to 
the Right Honourable Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park, Yorkshire, is preparing 
for the press, under the patronage of the Right Honourable Lady Wenlock, 
Lady Milner, Mrs. Garforth, &c. &c. Price to subscribers, 6.?.; to non-sub- 
j3crib‘ers,i7A-.~Tlifisi work is wKtten expressly, as a pocket companion, and is 
pqrticiilirly recommended 'to the young gardener, amateur, &c. Its general 
, feature is ibrevity with c^omprehensiveness ; at the same time it comprises d 
practical treatise on a ^Icct list of the most choice and admired plants of the 
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present day ;• the management ot the greenhouse, conservatory, jind exotic 
stove; the Linnsean and Jussieuean arrangements ; native country ;pest mode 
of flowering, propagation, and soils ; the fo|^cing of shrubs, bulbs, &c . ; with 
full instructions for keeping up a Sucfession of bfooin throughout e^ery month 
of the year. Taken from notes of the author’s daily practice, and f^oin com- 
munications furnished by several eminent floriculturists, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Wjiat constitutes a Gardener, — He only deserves thg name of a gardener 
who not only known how to do a thing in his Own place, but elsewhere ; and 
Avhy success attends his practice, and how to vary it under new circum- 
stances. Such a man, when he finds winter at midsummer, and the dog-days 
in December, as in the southern hemisphere, or* a climj^tc wTicre our cold 
season of rest is absent, and in which all the energies of plants are stimu- 
lated by heat and rains unknown to him at home, is able to adapt himself to 
such circumstances, and to shift his times and modes of cultivation, and to 
change his crops to suit them. In order to acquire this power, he must study 
with the utmost attention the works of modern writers on vegetable physio- 
logy, and make himself master of every thing that is known concerning the 
way in which plants live, feed, grow, breathe, digest, and have their being. 
Then combining this knowledge with the manual skill, which it is his business 
to acquire during the period of his learning the art of hoBticulture, he becomes 
a gardener properly so called, and is able to carry on his profession with ad- 
vantage in whatever climate he may be called u[)on to exercise it. (^Gard, 
CViron., vol. i. p. 41 1 

Order-Book. — Mr. Beaton (//wV/., p. 215.) rcc«ommends gardeners in exten- 
sive places to keep an 'order-book, which may be done after the manner of a 
banker’s cheque-book, taking a memorandum in the margin before tearing off 
the order. 

The Theory of Excretions in Plants i.r now generally doubted, because the 
experiments of Macaire, on which it was foiflided, have, on repetition, given 
very different results from those which he obtained. The sul^cct :•» still open 
to investigation ; lor as yet we have no unqncstidnable evidence of apy pro- 
cess of excretion, like that assumed by Macaire, &c. (Ibid., p. Glitf.) 

Effect of eolofired Light on Plants. — Some very ITltercKting expemments on 
this subject have been made by Dr. Horner of Hull, and Mr. Hunt of the Royai 
Cornwall Polytechnic Institution. The following extract is from the Report 
of Mr. Hunt: — • « 

“ During the early part of the spring of 1840, some experiments I was then 
pursuing on the chemical influence of solar liglit led me to th» discovery of 
some extraordinary facts connected with the action of light on vegetation. • 
Withj;he hope of exciting the attention of those engaged in horticultural pu». 
suits, and of rendering some assistance, little though it be, in overcoming some 
of thh difficulties experfenced in caus^g the gewnmation of the seeds of some • 
rare exotits, 1 am incUiced to trespass on the time of the Society. It is scarcely 
necessary to explain that every beam of light proceeding from its solar source 
is a bundle of different-coloured ra 3 ip, to the absorption or reflection of which 
we owe all that infinife diversity of colour which is one of the greatest charms 
of creation. These rays have been long knotvn to posscs» different functions, • 
and haiie hence been distingufthed according to their sup|)osed properties ; 
*^olet anJ blue being caluid the chemical rays, the green anti ycllovf the 
luminous rays, and the red the calorific or heat-invina ravs. These distinctions 
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are not in accordance witli the strict truth, blit they are sufGcientIjir so to suit 
my presciji purpose. The light which permeates coloured glasses partitives, to 
some considerable extent, of the character of the ray which corresponds with 
the glass in CQlour: thus, blue, glass adn]^its- the blue or chemical rays, to the 
exclusion, or nearly so, of all the others ; yellow glass admits only the per- 
meation of the luminous rays, while red glass cuts off all but the heating rays, 
,.which fass it freely. This aflordsU us a very easy method of growing plants 
under the influence of any particular light which may'l^e des,ired. The fact to 
Wiich I would particularly call attention is, that the yellow and red rays are 
destructive *.o germination, whereas, under the influence of violet, indigo, or 
blue light, the process is quickene^ in a most extraordinary manner. The 
c^iperirnent is very readily tried by covering a box in which seeds are sown 
with coloured glasses. The plants will grow most luxuriantly beneath glass 
of a blue character, but beneath the yellow and red glasses the natural process 
is entirely checked. Indeeil, it will be found that at any ^period during the 
early life of a plant, its^growth may be checked by exposing it to the action of 
red or yellow light, llcre we have the very extraordinary, fact, that that 
portion of the sun’s light which produces the greatest impression on the 
organs of sight, and that also which diffuses warmth through the creation, are 
destructive to the first processes of vegetation. It is with much satisfaction 
that I find the results to which 1 have arrived corroborated by Dr. F. R. Horner 
of TTull. In conclusion, I may be allowed to point out, that by studying the 
effect of these different rays, i.solated and in different states of combination, 
we have the means of imitating the nature o*‘ any clime of which a plant may 
be the habitant. By blending the violet with the yellow light in certain pro- 
portions, we may artificially produce the light which shines on ‘ Syria’s land 
of roses;’ by uniting with these the red light, we may ])roduce effects on our 
island soil similar to those seen on the arid wilds over which ‘ the acacia 
waves her yellow ha^r and by isolating the violet rays we may, to some 
extent, imitate the climate of the frigid zone.” (Ga)'d(‘/te7's C/n'onirlr, \o\,u 
p. 347.) 

Charcoal Dust spread over soil would appear to deter insects from laying 
their eggs there, and hence is recommended as a [)reventive of the onion 
grub, ami of clubbing in cabbages. {Ibid.y vol. i. j). !()/>.) 

Saufdujsl mixed with Stable Manure^ in forming hotbeds, causes them to keep 
longer in heat than when made altogether of stable manure. (Ibkl.y p. 149.) 

Pounded Brick-bats art^ recommended as a substitute for crocks ; a flat crock 
‘being placed over the whole, and some rough peat on the top of the brick 
drainage. ft(,7A/V/,r. f). 229.) 

The Gucnisey IVecding-I ron ft, — The head of this implement 58.) is 
in the shape of a claw'-haminer, with the one end flattened into a chisel, 1 in. 



Fig. 68. The Guernsey Jf’crdtng-J’rong. 

wide ; and the forked, or clawed end, consisting of two sharp flat prongs, by 
which the weeds are grubbed up and lifted at the same time. The length of 
'the head, from the extremity' of the chisel end to that of the prong end, is 
gin., and it is attached to a handle 5 ft. long. A great 4 iart of the labour of 
wqp.*ding may, in most gardens, be performed by women and children; and it 
will not only be lightened, but their hanc]f; will be kept clean, by the adoption 
of the Guernsey prong. (Ibid., p. 66. ; and Sub. llorf., p. 238.) 

Sending home Sf^ed from Forseign Countries. — To emigrants and others 
^ sendingri sbeds from’ foreign countries. Dr. Ltndley recommends st4'ict ob- 
‘ser>ance of the following rules ; — Let the seeds be thoroughly dried by 
fcxposure’ t6 the sun (not a fire), or in a dry chamber ; this is of. the first 
importance.' ‘ ' 2. Let the papers, also, or canvass bags, in which they are 
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packed, be thoroughly dried. 3. Let the smaller packages be tied up sepa- 
rately, and then placed loosely in canvass bags, or coarse sacking so that 
they can be readily disturbed 1%' shaking ii|> during a voyage. Let ar- 
rangements be made lor these biigfe being kc|)t in* a dry cabin, dr some well- 
ventilated part of the ship.” (p. 715*) — To which we may add* on the 
authority ofMr. James Backhouse, that susneiision 2 or 3 feet from tlie*ceiling 
of the cabin is desirable, ip order to avoid tne heated moist air that rises from 
the floor to the roof, and rots articles there which arc found quite fresh mid- 
way down. ^ 

Tlic Hon. W. Leslie Melville, who brought home the cones of the deodar 
cedar, from the seeds contained in whicl#so many plants have been raised, 
kept the cones in his cabin in a box not sealed or soldered up, and occa- 
sionally exposed them to the sun and air during the voyage of four months, 
and did not allow them to encounter the heat of the hold* of thtt ship. 
(^Gard. Chi'on,, p. 731.) As exceptions to the gcncrjil and important rule of 
ventilating seeds as a means of preservation. Dr. l^indleyTidds the following ; — 
“ If acorns or Sweet chestnuts are prcNservcd dry, they soon lose their 
vitality; the same is apparently true of tlie mango, of magnolias, the Chilian 
araucaria, and some other plants. The reason of this liaK never been 
satisfactorily explained. It is, however, known ttiat the •most certain mode 
of conveying these seeds is to place them in a situation where they arc 
unable either to absorb moisture or to lose it. The best manner of effect- 
ing this, is to pack them in dry sand, or nearly dry loam. Take a box 
of wood suflicicntly stout to resist some pressure from within; strew 3 in. 
of sand on the bottom ; upon this place a thin layer of the seed, taking 
care that the outside seeds are not nearer than 3 in. to the side of the box ; 
then cover this layer with or finches of sand, according to the size of 

the seeds, and go on placing the seed and sand in alternate layers, till the 
box is full ; place 3 in. more sand on the upper layer t>f seed, and fasten 
down the lid. With these precautions, all the seeds mentioned, and others 
of a similar kind, wdll travel for some months without injury. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to observe that the sand or earth must be presstid down 
very firmly, so that it .may not be able to settle aw^ay from the sides of 
the box after the lid is fastened down. This is also the best way to pack 
bulbs for a long voyage, i)rovided they are ripe wdieu they are collected.” — 
{Ibid,, 

The Oxifgrnation of Water by green Plants anj. Amrnafcules, — Professor A. 
Morren of Angers, and Professor (.^ Morren of Liege, have comiqynicated 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Brussels au iyiportant memoir on some 
properties in water hithe o unknown, which, it is said, will havc^L'on^der- 
able effect upon the watering of Jplants, and on public kt^iilth. ITumbyldt and 
Gay Lussac ascertained experimentally that the running water of rivers, ^nd 
distilled, and aerated water, contain a bulk of air equal to one fourth of their 
own volume dissolved in it .id which consists of oxygen and azote, in the 
proportion of 32 of thcfforiner to 68 of the hi|Ptcr. Messrs. Morren have proved 
that this air in the water may contain from to Dv parts of oxygen, when 
it is stagnant, or when it has green vegetable- ^^^f/onferva^ and green animal- 
cules in it. In July, in the iftoiwng, 100 parts of water hold in solution 25 
parts of*oxygcn, 48 at mid day^nd 61 at 5 o’clock in the eveiiing. The 
quantitjj of nitrogen alwaj^s remains the same. T|ie influence of light on the 
respiration of [ilaiits and animalcules determines the oxygenation of water. 
In days when there is litlle or no sun, water contains little oxygen, and is let^ 
wholesome. In rainy days no oxygenation goes on. The oxygenation com- 
mences at daybreak, agd arrives at fts maximum at 5 in the afternoon, at 
which time water is much more salubrious ihan^at any other hour for watwing 
plants, since it supplies their i^oots with the greatest awiount of^xvgen. 
f/^., p.^iao.) f ^ ^ 

^ 'Siispirnded Vegelatmi, — M. Pepin gives a number of curious exaffnples, in- 
cluding fragments of roots of the following specjjes whicfi had remamed buried 
and torpid : — ^BiguoniVi radicans, for 10 years ; G) mnocladus canadensis, 10; 
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locust. tr^K^s, 10 ; campcstris, 6 ; Dociartia oricntalis, 8 ; ':0Iiiph6rb*«, 6 ; 

Hoffimnnsef:sia falcata, 10; 5olanum Carolinian um, 10; Pulmonaria virgf- 
nica, 5 ; ii^rtica cannabina, 4, (Gard. Chron,^ vol. i. p. 716.) 

Raiw\g Plhnis from Seed. — Mr. Gordon of the Hort. Soc. Garden states 
that all seeds from North America and California should he sown in the 
autumfi, as soon as ripe ; to defjPr sowing them till the spring may in all 
’ cases be disadvantageous, except in the case of annuals : that Mexican and 
Chilian seeds succeed best if sown in spring : that, with regard to Europe and 
the North of India, trees and shrubs should be sown in the autumn, and an- 
nuals or perennials in the spring : that all seeds, of whatever kind, should be 
sown in dry soil, and not watered till they begin to vegetate ; in the case of 
old or sickly seeds, to water them at the time of sowing is to insure their 
destruction by rotting : that shading is to he preferred to watering ; and that 
one of' the best constructions for the purpose, is a pit glazed with double 
sashes, like one in the^* Society’s giirden : finally, that all Cteedlings should be 
potted or transplanted as soon as possible, except bulbs. (^Gcorire Gordon, 
ibid., p. 438.) 

Root-Pruning is founded on the principle that, “ if the roots of a plant arc 
large and nuiherous, the head must be so too ; for this plain reason, that the 
amount of fluid food received by a plant is in proportion to the size and 
extent of its roots, and that food must he expended in the formation of 
branches ;”and that “ whatever produces excessive vigour in plants is favour- 
able to the formation of leaf-buds, and unfavourable to the production of 
flower-buds ; while, on the other hand, such circumstances as tend to dimi- 
nish luxuriance, and to check ra[)id vegetation, without affecting the health of 
the individual, arc more favourable to the production of flower-buds than of 
leaf-buds.” (JlVicorif of Hort,, p, 65.) The operation may be performed at any 
time between the fall of the leaf and the swelling of the buds in spring ; 
but it is better to* execute it before the end of November. (Gard. Chiron,, 
vol.i. p. 683.) 

AcdhnaL'mnff Plants. — From numerous experiments made upon this subject 
in the Hort. fcsoc. Garden, it appears — 1st, That plants which it is intended 
to acclimatise should never be subjected to artificial hcHt during the winter that 
precedes their being planted out ; that if obtained from seeds, as little heat as 
possible should be ciiiploycd in raising them ; and that starved or stunted 
plants are more likely to succeed tijan such as have been forced into a rapid 
and luxuriant growth. 2d, Uhat the plants should not be committed to the 
open gn’^und earlier than the end of May ; that the soil should be poor, dry,' 
and thoroughly drained ; tihat, if iigainst a wall, the border should be protected 
through die entire winter by a roof of hurdles thatched with straw, and 
projecting about <1 ft. A thermometer placed under such a covering diil 
not, during the three months of February, March, or April, stand more than 
two or three degrees higher than one freely exposed ; from which it appears 
that it is the dryness of the situation, and not its greater warmth, that ren- 
ders a border protected by a rbhf of thatched hurdles so useful to tender 
plants. (G, Gordon^ in Gard. Chron., vol. i. p.43.) 

Neatness often the Cause of impoverishing the Soil, more especially in public gar- 
, dens, where manure is never given. In a ibrest the leaves fall and decay ; 
limbs torn off by a storm themselves crunible by degrees ; the fruit .Jrops at 
the foot of the parent, and all, but that minute tportion which grQws into 
another plant, rots and restores to ttte earth what had been abstracted in its 
rwn formation ; and that life is perpetually maintained by the operations of 
death. In our squares and promenades, on the contrary, not a leaf falls, nor 
a bough is broken, but is immediately swept away, for the sake of neatness ; 
and the trees give up all that nature bounteously provides for their renovation, 
** without*receiving Viny thing in return. If wtrrob plants of one kind of food, 
ly^'canlleHt oflends our eyes,. we must give them^omc other to whicK the s^e 
objection cloes not apply. {Gard. Chron., vol. i. p. 163.) 

The Scib% wilt affect ike Qiiaditp, although not the Organisation of ike Stock, 
Fears grafted on the Uiountain ash are rendered more vigorous and hardy, and 
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also earlier .• ^^ears on quinces become more high-coloured ; peachA on plum 
stocks are coarser than on peaches, and much inferior in quality. Apples on 
the Sii)erian bitter-sweet are mo^;e highly rfoloured than on the crab. An 
apricot is said to have been worked <fb a greengage plum, and a quipce upon 
the autumn bergamot pear; the apricot became as juicy as the greengage, and 
far more delicate, the quince was much n)pre tender, and less gritty.* Now, 
if the quality of fruit is affected by the stock that bears it, one would infer 
that the goodnes^ of all our cultivated fruits is deteriorated by their being 
uniformly worked upon stocks whose fruit is worthless ; for (pkumple, the 
almond or the austere plum can only injure the peaches they are made to bear, 
the crab the apple, and so on. On thS other hand, if trees of cxcellej^t 
quality were used for stocks, they ought to improve the fruit of the scion 
that is worked upon them. We see that some German writejs, proceeding 
upon some such reasoning as this, have been recommending gardeifers to 
practise the art of ennobling *’ fruit trees, by taking jthe best varieties for 
stocks, instead of the worst, and they assert that, by such means, the excel- 
lence of fruit is ’greatly increased. Treffz is represented by Meyer, as trans- 
lated in Tatflorh Magazbu\ to have made known, as long ago as 1 803, several 
instances of ennobling; from which it appears that* apple trees ftvice ennobled 
bore fruit of distinguished excellence, currants and gooseberries improved 
after one ennobling, and much more so after the oi)eration had been repeated 
three and four times. The bud of a variegated white jasmine being inserted in 
the bark of c/usminum rcvolutura„though the eye did not grow, yet as the bark 
lived and adhered, such was its influence, that the revolute jasmine became 
variegated. If a taint producing variegation can be thus communicated, why 
not some other quality, such as taste, flavour, or smell {Gard, vol. i. 

I).[307.) . 

Pnrpaftation hi/ Leaves, — You requested me to state in writing, the success 
which I had many years ago in raising certain monocotyledonous plants from 
the leaf. In the year 1809, I first tried to raise bulbs of a Cape ornithogn- 
lum, by setting a cutting of a leaf. The leaf was cut ofl‘just below the surface 
of the earth, in an early sttige of its growth, before the flower-stalk had begun 
to rise, and it was set in the earth near the eilge of the pot in which the mo- 
ther plant was growing, and so left to its fate. The leaf continued quite fresh, 
and, on examination (when the bulb was flowering), a number of young bulbs 
and radical fibres were found adhering V> it. They ajipeared to have been 
formed by the return of the sap which had n^iirishcil the leaf. Thereupon* 
two or three leaves more were taken off* and placed in like situgtions^but they 
turned yellow, and died without producing any bulbs. It appeared to me 
then, and it was confirmed by subsequent experience, that, in ordef to obtain 
a satisfactory re^t, the leaf must be taken off while ithc plant is advancing in 
growth. I found it easy thus to multiply some bulbs that did not williingly« 
produce offsets. I afterwards tried, without cutting the leaf off) to make an 
oblique incision in it underground, and in some cases just above ground; at- 
tempting, in fact, to ^aise bulbs by laycringf*the leaf. This attempt was also 
successful ; and some young bulbs were formed on the e^lge of tl*e cut above 
ground, as well as below. I tried cuttings of the stem of some species of 
Zilium, and obtained bulbs at axil of the leaf, as well as from (he scales oC 
the bulb ; and that practice has been since much resorted to by gardeners, 
though 1 believe it origiaated with me. I raised a gr<^at i^umbcr of bulbs of' 
the little plant which has been successively called Mussoni^i, jS'cilla, and i/ya-^ 
clnthus corymbosus, lly setting a pot full of its leaves, and placing a bell-gl«s 
over them for a short time. A bulb ^as obtained with equal facility from a 
leaf of a rare species of Eucoinis ; and experiments with the leaves of lache-' 
nalias were generally successful. I apprehend that gll lilh^ceous bulbs may 
be thus propagated ; but the mtorc fle.shy the leaf,, the miJre easily fhe object 
>vyi be mtained. (iV. Herheft, in Gard, Ohron, fur 1841, p. 381.) * • 

Budding , — Much depends on the edge of the shielc] of the barS? cbntaininif 
the bud ocing cut quite smooth. In the act of cutting out the piece of 
wood with the bud, if there is much to be done, the linife is soon blunted in 
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the eJgej<anil the barl^ cuts rough; indeed, even when the fcntfc is newly 
sharpened, it will always come out rougher than w'ith the following plan, and, 
besides, the bark is apt to Ije Iwrt by extracting the wood after it is cut off* 
the shooj:. All these may be prevented, f)y cutting the bark all round the 
bud to the exact shape and size wanted, without cutting the wood at all. 
After tliis, if the thumb be applied,to the side of the bud and gently squeezed 
upwards, the bud will eome out as smooth as glass* in the cut, if the bark is 
free ; and, unless it be so, the budding is not like to do VJcll. For cherries, 
plums, peadies, and fruit trees in general, this is the best of all methods ; the 
piece of wood is apt to fly out between the bud and bark if the bud is well 
rinened, but it is apt to fly out at flny rate by any of the methods ; the base 
oV the bud is, however, uninjured, and, if this is left, the wood is easily re- 
generated. It has been long the general opinion among nurserymen, that the 
wood essential ; but we have often marked pieces of work done with buds 
where the wood had come out so hollow at the eye that ?hc base of the bud 
could not be perceived, and they generally succeeded better than the other 
buds. (7^. Jjymhurn^ in Gard, Chron.y vol. i. p. .53.S.) * 

Tohacco-Paper is preferable to tobacco to fumigate W'ith, because it is 
cheaper, and ^lOCs not burn, so fast. {Gnrd. C/iron., vol. i. p. 5^13.) 

Tohacco^Wnter Ai'ill kill all aphides, but iimch more cflectually when w'arni 
than when cold. (/A/V/., p. 617.) 

Spirit of Tar mixed with sand, at the rate of a gallon of spirit to a barrow- 
load of sand, and strewed over sixty or seventy square yards, will deter 
insects from depositing their eggs there by its pownirful smell. {Ibid, p. 105.) 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen Gas is recommended for destroy ing rats, mice, and 
other noxious animals, in their lurking-places, and it might also be employed 
to destroy insects in plant structures. {Ibid,, p. 199.) 

Stifling Insects by coaling them over with Clay Paint, paste, or gum-water, 
may sometimes be had recourse to ; life being tlestroyed by preventing respi- 
ration. (Ibid,) 

Deterring Insects by Mud, — The gooseberry caterpillar may be destroy ed by 
sprinkling the bushes with water, and then dusting them with dry soil, which 
forms mud on the surface of the leaves. A decoction of the root of white 
hellebore has also been found effeetual ; and hellebore in powder still more 
so. Attention must be had that the powder reaches the caterpillars, whether 
on the upper or under sides of the leaves. (Ibid,, p. 533.) 

To destroy Moss in Moss may be destroyed in lawns by watering 

with pure gas water, diluted with water in the proportion of one to two ; and 
also with nitrate of soda, ;vt the rate of 1 cwt. per acre. The latter is more 
cflectUal, y;nd more productive of grass afterwards. (Ibid,, p, 613.) 

The Construction of Pipes for dreulating hot Water has been lately much 
improved by Mr. Perkins, who has introduced screw-joints and couplings of 
peculiar kinds, wdiich render stuffing and cement wholly unnecessary. The 
construction is so simple that the pipes may be put up by any gardener, with- 
out the aid of a mechanic. (See Pepert, of Arts for October, 1841, p. 218.) 

Heat considered relatively to Plant Structures. — In Mr, Ainger’s first paper 
(Gard, Chron,, vol. i. p. 211.), he endeavours to show^ “ that heat at all tem- 
peratures is transferred much more effectually by radiation than by the 
contact and carrying power of the air. As‘a proof of this, he mcntkms the 
greatly superior radiating power of e*u*thenware, compared with the greater 
conducting power of metal, as exemplified in an earthenware teapot as com- 
p^^red with a silver one. The distinction between what' I have called carrying 
power and conducting power is very important, and requires to be borne 
in mind. Oases and liquids have no 'appreciable conducting power; they 
receive heat by contact^ and the part so heated, ascending by reason of its 
Acquired ‘‘levity, gives place^ for a fresh portion i to be heated and ascend in its 
tuim. 'Kgain, it must be rcmcmberc/i that, cvemos carriers, gases and liquid .5 
^take up 'he%it by contaeJt* ^nly, and absorb no sensible portion of that which 
traverses them in a radiant state. The sun’s rays may be brought* to a focus 
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which woulcV vielt platina, without producing any when th^ concen- 

tration takes place in air or water. 

The enormous ditferences produced in the pte of cooling and tragsmission 
by change of surface, as shown iri Sir John Leslie’s and other •experiments, 
prove beyond question that radiation is the great and important ciiannel by 
which interchanges of heat take place, and that when it is projiosed sub- 
stitute for this the carrying power of the air, we adopt a feeble, difficult, cir- 
cuitous mode of effecting a purpose which will accomplish itself rapidly and^ 
spontaneously, by placing the objects, so to speak, in sight of jach other. 
There is the further advantage, before alluded to, that by radiant heat we 
communicate heat only ; whereas, by usingiuir, we introduce a new set of con- 
ditions in regard to moisture. With radiant heat it may, indeed, be requisite 
to supply moisture, which, when necessary, is easily done ; but with air as tlie 
carrier, air, therefore, in constant change, we employ a vehicle whose rektions 
to moisture are cxU*emely difficult to maintain in cxitctly tlie proper state. 
Air, warmed and unsupjilied with moisture, is a very spoftge, and exerts an un- 
limited drying infhienee upon all fluids presented to it ; and air, if warmed and 
fully saturated, becomes a wet sponge, which will deposit moisture on all^ 
bodies at an inferior temperature with whieh it comes in contaft. The fact 
is, that air is a very efficient cooler or warmer, if it te allowed freely to attract 
moisture in the one case or to deposit it in the other; but as we do not 
always require to do these, or not, at least, in the proportions whieh might 
suit the capacity of the air for absorbing or retaining moisture, it is better, 1 
think, to warm by means whiclf arc more independent. (GanL Chruu,, 
vol. i p. 212.) 

lioilcr FuniaccH, — Mr. Ainger recommends combustion within slowly-con- 
ducting materials, radiation to the largest possible cpiantity of surface, and 
avoidance of circuitous flues. (T/mL, p. 084.) 

Lfa/hig Ilot-waler Pipes in Trotighs of Wain\ as at Mfs. Lawrence’s and 
Mr. Green’s, is strongly recommended. (IhuL^ p. oUT.) 

Glazing Hothouses, — The exclusion of water and the prevention of break- 
age depend much on the laps touching in every part, so as to admit no mois- 
ture betwxcn ; such moisture being driven into the house by high winds, and 
expanding and breaking the glass during frost. (IhuL, p. 640.)* 

Old Piillp softened, — Old putty may be softened by rubbing'^it with soft 
soap, and allowing it to reinuin for a few hours. {Ihid,, p. 085.) To remove 
old putty, the glaziers pass a warm iron a Tew tidies over it. {Ibid,, j). CKi.) 

, A l^it fw' wintering Plants .should have the bottom dry, by its beinj^ raised 
12 or J8 inches above the adjoining surface, besides,sliould be so constructed 
as to exclude frost, and the aspect should be to the north. If it &ccs* the 
south, the air w^hiii it is apt to become heated b>the siin, and tjius the 
I)lants arc stiinularetl into temporary growth at unproj)itious seasons. 

The necessity for a winter-house being dry, seems [to arise out of the 
nature of vegetation, whieh, being entirely passive, cannot resist the influence 
of surrounding media. ► If the air or soil damp, plants exposed to them 
must absorb that moisture ; but, from the lowness of tlie ternpei^^ture of a 
winter-house, their pow'ers of digestion and assimilation arc torpid, and there- 
fore the water they reccivc,<^ijMtead of becoming incorporated with their 
system, stagnates in .their cells amheavities, where it becomes putriu ; and, as 
soon as this takes place, tl^e evil extends with rapij^ity, causing both branches 
and stems to become rotten ; for dcca# in plants is always* contagious, and 
will spread fhrongh all fhe parts with which it is in contact, until the renog 
vated forces of vegetation restore the equilibrium of chemical constituents, 
and thus arrest conlagiop.” {Ibid,, p. i^59. ) 

A Fruit* Jioom, — The principles which oughjt to guide the designer are, 
darkness, a low and steady tcgiiperature, dryness to a tertain p(Mnt, for 
are^cpind to keep bes| in a rather ^damp atmosphere, and cxclusioii 
6f tne ..external [air. If the light of the sun strikes jiipon a plant, th^ latter 
immediately* parts with its moisture by pcrspjration, in proportion to the 
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force exercised on it by the sun, and injJiependently of temperature. The 
greatest pmount of perspiration takes place beneath the direct rays of the sun, 
and the smallest in those places to which daylight reaches with most diffi- 
culty. Nbw„thc surface of a frifit perspjres like that of a leaf, although not to 
the siiiire amount. \^hcn a leaf perspires while growing on a tree, it is im- 
mediately supplied with more water from the stem, and thus is enabled to bear 
the loss produced by light striking on its surface; but when a leaf is plucked 
it withers, because there is no longer a source of sftpply ^or it. So it is with 
*a fruit ; while growing on the tree, it is perpetually supplied by the stem with 
water cnotigh to replace that which is all day long flying off from its surface ; 
but, as soon as it is gathered, th^^t source of supfily is removed, and then, if 
♦lie light strikes it ever so feebly, it loses weight, without being able to replace 
its loss. It is thus that fruit becomes shriveled and withered prematurely. 
Light^shouldi.therefore have no access to a good fruit-room. 

Temperature shoultj. be low and uniform. If it is high, that is to say, much 
above 40*^, thejuicesof the fruit will have a tendency to decompose, and thus 
decay will be accelerated ; if, on the contrary, it is beloj^v decomposition 
of another kind is produced, in consequence of the chemical action of freezing. 
In any case, ^fluct nations of temperature are productive of decay. A steady 
temperature of 352 to 40®; with a dry atmosphere, will be found the best for 
most kinds of fruit. Some pears of the late kinds are, however, better for 
being kept in a temperature as high as (>0°, for this ripens them, deprives 
them of their grittiness, and improves their quality very essentially. Wc do 
not, however, conceive that the general co*nstriiction of the fruit-room ought 
to be altered on their account ; we would rather make some special arrange- 
ment for such cases. (Ganl. Chron,, vol. i. p. Gil.) 

The air should be kept moderately dry, but ventilation should not be used 
except for the purpose of removing oflensive smells, arising from the putre- 
faction of the fruit. Ventilation by continual currents of air carries ofl'from 
fruit the moisture which it contains, and thus acts in the same way as light, 
in producing shriveling, and destroying that plump appearance which gives 
its beauty to fruit. Another reason against ventilation is, that an equable 
temperature is scarcely to be maintained when the air is constantly changed. 
The sweating^of fruit throws so much moisture into' the air, that ventilation 
is necessary to remove it ; but the sweating ought always to be carried on in 
a place provided on purpose. 

Great care should be taken iii*‘gathering, handling, and storing the fruit, 
placing each kind by itself, and keeping wall-fruit apart from standard fruit. 
Gather*in basi:ets, and place the fruit on the shelves side by side with their eyes 
downwards. When gathering and stowing are completed, shut the room as 
close as possible, and only open it when fruit is wanted. p. GI.) 

Construction of a Fruit-room , — To construct a friiit-rocfc fl agreeably to the 
foregoing principles, the following directions are given. The situation should be 
near the gardener's house, and the size sufficient to contain the whole of the 
winter fruit spread out on shelvept in layers of one fruit, in thickness. The walls 
should be rendered frost-proof, b;^'building them Iiollow% or covering them ex- 
ternally with a casing of thatch or soil. Windows are not necessary, but, as they 
ore convenient, they should be small, with douj^de sashes and inside shutters, 
which may be wadded, the more effectually t^'rctain the heat. The ceiling should 
be rendered frost-proof by a roof of thatch, by pugging with hay, or ify having 
a chamber over^t. Ki thi*.! chambc%summcr fruit °can be placed, and winter 
fruit may be sweated, and throughout the year the dfssert prepared ; though 
for this a small room on the ground floor would be found more convenient. 
The communication from the chambeitto the fruit-room might be by a trap- 
door; and ventilation can^be produced, when required, by opening the outer 
door of,tke'fruitPr^om, the trLp in its ceiling, and the windows of the cham- 
l^r, when the air is not bt'low 36®. In fruit-rooms unprovided wit^ an upper 
^amVff.ithere must be a few wocClcn chimneyS carried through flie roof froiji 
the ceiling, where they ate to be closed by a flap ; and upon opening the latter, 
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tOjgcther with the door of the r(»om, a sufficient current of wr fof ventUatiuu 
will be promised. , , . . 

In all cases the room must be built on a drjf bottom. If the situation is 
low, tivi foundations must be raised in profiortion, so as to ^evdte it com- 
pletely above the damp of the earth ; and if it is floored with concrete,** 
or some substance impervious to moisture, and in which mic6 cannot furrow, 
so much the better. It must be dry. 

Supposing that space* enough can uc ciuuided, the fruit-room would be 
improved by being* divided into two or three compartments, to separate tlfe 
ripening fruit from that which will be later. In such a case, the floor should 
be at the end of the frhit-room, and the fmit which first ripens should be next 
the door, while that which is latest should be stored up in the furthest com- 
partment. The reason for such an arrangement is, that the compartment next 
the door may be ventilated without opening the other divisions; and, as 
ripening fruit requires more ventilation than such as ^s still immature,* this is 
an important provfsion. Then, when the first division is empty, the second 
can be opened ;ind^ventilated without interfering with the third. In such a 
case, however, where a chamber is over the room, the second and third com- 
partments must have chimneys carried through the floor of the^'hamber. • 

In situations where the fruit-room can be built adjoining a hothouse, it 
would be advantageous to construct an additional closet, which may be warmed 
by the flue of the hothouse, in order to receive winter pears. These are all 
exceedingly improved if gradually introduced into a temperature of GO®, or 
thereabouts, in wliich to ripen. « The chaiimontcl, in particular, which in 
common fruit-rooms remains incurably gritty, becomes as melting as the deli- 
cious specimens from Jersey. (Gard. Ckron., vol. i. p. G43.) « 

The interior should be fitted up with shelves of open-work of white deal, or 
some other wood that will not give an unpleasant taste to the fruit. There 
should be a table on which to place the baskets when thc^fruit is first brought 
in, and also for taking it out; and there should be wooden boxes, or earthen 
jars, in which to pack particular varieties. (J/nd,, p. G43.) 

Vcniilation of Plant titruclurvsn — Introducing fresh air into hothouses by 
means of small pipes in the centre of Iiot-water pipes, practiced by Mr. Weeks, 
is much approved of. • The hot-water pipes arc 4 in. in diameter in the in- 
side, and the air-pipes fixed within them are 2 in, in diameter, s “ This inner 
pipe is put into the large one in lengths of about 4 ft., each end of which 
is turned through the large hot-water pipes, one outward and the other inward., 
The end that is taken outward is passed through the front wall, aud the other 
end into the house ; thus the air passes through the small pipe^into f^ie house. 
Now it will be seen that the large 4-inch pipe, whifh is fixed in the usugl way 
above ground, for the purpose of heating the house, and which is full of hot- 
water, has an plpt'* f«r J the air being inti’bduced from thb outside 

of the wall, has to pass through the body of hot water, and by so doing it gains ^ 
such a degree of heat that, by placing the ball of the thermometer close to the 
end of the air-pipe inside the house, it will,rise to 1G0“ or 170° ; and the cir- 
culation of air is so quick, that the IcifVes of plants arc kept in constant 
motion by a stream of fresh and heated air coiningain at ev&ry 4 ft. 1 
have paid attention to the manner in which the air is heated and circulated, 
and am satisfied that the rcsuif^tc.yj be most beneficial.” {John Gr<^n, in Gard,* 
C7m;w.,*vol. i. p. 597.) 

Tamier's^Bark *— Fresh tann^’s bark makc^a pleasant winter walk,* 

particularly on tenaciq^is soils, as it never adheres to the sltoes, either during^ 
rain or after frost ; half an inch in thickness, I think, is sufficient. It likewHe 
makes a soft and pleasant summer wrJk, and, from its loose nature, is readily 
cleared from weeds. If not wanted during summer, it may readily be swept 
clean off* after a few dry days. It is invalua'jile for covering wUlks^ or'foot^ 
paths in {he kitchen-garden, whire there is much w4iecling of manure ,or soil to 
^becdonc difl*ing frost, which Ik too often cNjliged to be suspended ten*or^ 
eleven o’clock, when there is a clear sunshine, from the grouqd, getting soft 
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and clanin^v. With a coverings of tan, the opefiation maj' uv vuuu^i^su luiuugu- 
out the (I9y, and cfen during wet weather. If the tan remain permanently, it 
will require renewing every two jears. (D, Cameron, in Card, Chron., vol. i. 
p. lOl.) ‘ * r • 

Paving . Roads with India-Rubber, -r A patent has been taken out for 
“ covering roads, and other ways or surfaces, and also the tops or surfaces of 
walls usually paved or covered, Ify the application^ of India-rubber ('caout- 
chouc) combined into blocks or slabs,” by a stone merchant^ It is well known 
that India-rubber can be reduced to a soft and pasty state by grinding ; and it 
seems that,' while in this state, a quantity of charrei^ sawdust is gradually 
ground in along with the Tndia-rubb|'r. The mass thus formed is next pressed 
in^a mouhl, into which a quantity of strong rough sand has been put, so that 
the surface of the block by means of this material may be adapted for resisting 
the pressure of a road. The sizes of the blocks may be varied, but the patentee 
considers blocks 12in. by ]2in. by Sin. a proper size; forpavipg footpaths, blocks 
or slabs of 1 in. are df a convenient thickness ; and for covering walls, he 
makes the blocks about the sfzc of ordinary bricks. In using such blocks for 
paving, the road or way is to be brought to a f)roper surface, as if about to 
DC paved withrfblocks of other materials ; and the India-rubber blocks arc to be 
applied over such surfaces, dnd caused to adhere one to another by using India- 
rubber cement. We are not aware of the cost of this mode of paving, but wc 
think it might answer for garden walks in some situations w here gravel is want- 
ing or bad, or ofi steep surfaces. 

Propagatin/f Coniferous Plants by CuUit)gs. — The following method of 
striking the difierent kinds of pines from cuttings has been attended with con- 
siderable success. In August or Scpl .'mbcr, select a young shoot of moderate 
strength, and cut it oft' with a piece of the last year’s wood attacheil, forming 
what is technically termed a heel. The leaves at the bottom of the cutting 
should not be pulled oft', but must either be left on entire, or shortened with a 
sharp knife. When the cutting is made, it should be planted from a half to 
three quarters of an inch deep in a pot, filled about one third with potsherds, 
on which a layer of turfy peat shouhl be placed, then 1 in. of good loam, 
and on the top of ^11 a layer tjf white sand. The loam prevents the cuttings 
from cankering after they arc rooted, which they arc apt to do when planted 
entirely in wMte sand. The pot of cuttings may now be placed in a cold- 
frame, ke[)t close, and shaded when necessary ; they may remain in this situ- 
ation till the end of October, Yhen fney should be put in a cold-pit for the 
winter ; care must be taken at that season that they do not suffer from frost 
or daiiip,*‘but fiiey must qn no account have fire beat. About the end of 
Febnmry fhe pot of cuttings may be removed to a hotbed, a bell-glass being 
placed closely over it ; ^he cuttings will root readily, and nmny of them will 
be fit to pot off by ‘the end of June. When first potted offr'the young plants 
should be treated exactly in the same manner as the cuttings are. In the case 
of junipers and cy[)resses, oltler wood than that used for pines is necessary, as 
they have not sufficient strength emit roots before rthe winter, and con- 
sequently parish during that season, when only callous. If wood of two or 
three years’ growth b*i£ taken, it will be found hardy enough to stand the winter, 
and, with the aid of artificial heat in spring, wiljt^'oot freely. {G. G., in Gard. 
Chron., vol.'i, p. 363.) 

Stunted Ash Tt'ces. — Ash trees which are stunted^ and hide-bound may be 
rendered fine tree^ by h^adin'g them dcfwn. The saw should be appli^'d first 
alcove the point where the secondary branches diverge ff^^m the prinicipal ones ; 
indeed we may often observe, about this part and lower down, that nature is 
even giving a kind of hint that she is^prepared to sqcond us, for the young 
shoots which she annually sends forth from the sterns of the branches would 
*mniediat"fy expalU* and form'* a new head. About two thirds of the entire 
hei\ght js often a proper pohit at whiqh to cut ; ^nd in many a largje tree most 
of the braRches divided will hot ex&ed the thickness of a man’s arm, so that* 
the wounds^ . consideriitg flrey are in the most active part of the whole plant. 
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will never prove injurious, but will generally be covei^d, in great pj^t or en- 
tirely, by the advancing bark. The operation of cutting with the saw should 
not only be performed under the* o\^ner’s #ve, •if possible, bitf eifch branch 
ought to be twice sawn, the first cut being merely to get rid of the height ol 
the branch, in order to prevent splitting, and the second cut very (j^ircfullj 
made at the proper point, 1 of 2 feet lo^cr down. The shoots of * the firs^ 
summer will, perhaps, be weak, but afterwards very strong, until a new beat 
capable of bearing every blast, has been completed ; and we behold, instca' 
of a tall and hide-bound victim to the winds, a sturdy, storm-flelying a«l 
spreading its boughs in characteristic bejuty. So, too, the obi, inisshapcj 
wind-shattered ash of the hedger,ow may be taugh‘ to exchange its raggt< 
blackened twigs, for those fresher branches which its venerable trunk is stil 
quite able to iiourisb, when relieved from the burden that was «lowIy yeJdin^ 
to ever\’ storm, becaiuse its perioil of growth was ?)ast. (SelhiiJ llktoru o) 
Bri/ish Forest Trees, p. ^2.) . ' 

Rnhhits and Ganujieepers great Knemies to Woods. — I would recommend 
all proprietors of woods, if they w ish to see them thrive, entirely to sup[)ress 
the preservation of hares and rabbits ; for they may rely upon there is ndl 
a class of men who do their employers so inifch injui’y keepers. In 
the first place, they make a constant practice of gossiping with the men who 
may be at work upon their estates, thereby robbing them of much labour ; and 
they keep the minds of their cmjdoycrs constantly in a state of excitement, 
rendering the improvement of w-oodland property almost impossible, by re- 
presenting that this plantation must not be pruned, nor that wood felled, or 
the game will all be driven away. {GaH. Chron., vol. i. p. 214.) 

Autumn Planting is strongly recommended, because the damage done to the 
roots is repaired to a great extent ; not indeed, except in evergreens, by the 
formation of new roots, hut by the formation of granubaiions called a callus, 
which act like roots, and in fad are the commencement of those organs. 
{IbuL, p. 715.) 

On certain Species of European Pines ; by Capt. S. K. Widdrington, R.N. ; 
read at the meeting of the Briti.sh Association, held at Plymouth in August 
last. — In this paper tlic aullior gives an account of his observations upon 
pines, during a recent tour in Austria and Upper Uermany. J 

Pi««A- anstriaca, or nigrescens, partly covers the plain of Austria, S. and E. of 
Vienna. It also occurs between Neustaftt and the foot ol' the mountains tlTiit 
divide Austria and Styria, and on the hill^ncar Baden ; b»’*:, in ascending the 
range, it is soon displaced by the spruce and Scotch Cionsitlbring the 
elevation and geography of these habitats, the author thought that i% must 
be placed in tliCj^zone below sylvestris : at the smne tune there is no question 
that it is sufliciei.lJy hardy to resist any cold to which' it is liable to be exposed 
ill (Ircat Britain. This sjjeeies is very nearly connected with P, taurieft, or 
Palhisfflwrt. The foliage' is scarcely to be distinguished ; hut, on comparing the 
cones of the two spe^-ies as grown in lliv Botanic Garden at Vienna, the 
author was struck with the diflercncc in the form of the scales. From the 
quick growtli of this tree, tlie great beauty of its foliagtil which is* long, thick, 
apd tangled, and of the dee^vst green, as well as the great value of the tim- 
w^ieh the Austrian woodiijfe«i consider superior to that of P, sylvestris^ 
it cannot be too strongly recommended to the attention of planters. It is 
cqual^ fitted for the forest or the park.f for use etr for*ornafncnt, and its deep 
tints would form an admirable contrast with the light and transparent foliage 
of the elegant Pinus hispanica j and it cannot be loo generally used as a' sift- 
stitute for the Pinaster, which has father unfortunately been tried in some 
parts of the West of iJnglaiid, the timber of that species being conqiarativcly 
valueless, and in every other rcsjjcct inferior tS Piniis austi’kiea.' TJic author 
strongly #irj;cd on those whoJiiwc the care of inaldng fir plantations. for future 
♦utility, to punt the evergreens which afe’^o remain at the reijuisite distances, 
and to have the fillings up entirely of larch. He \vas of opupon that by 
adopting this method, several advantages accrue. The woodm-cn make no 
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mistakes selecting during the process of thinning, and^no slD^bes are left 
too o])cn or too close. The evergreens, which require more or less care when 
young, are more readily looked illter, and their places supplied wherc^ neces- 
sary in c»se o^ failure. The larch should be planted a year or two before 
the evegjreens, by which time the grass is grown, and afe>ids a shelter and 
, protection against the destruction of game, The trifling difference in the 
shelter between the evergreen and deciduous speckis is more apparent than 
rval, and is more than compensated by the superior value 'of the larch thin- 
nings, and tfce additional fertility imparted to the soil by the fall of the leaves. 
By having only a definite luunbcr of evergreens, the landlord can afford to 
have better sorts, and expend more fare upon the rearing them. 

Pviiis ptt7/u/io. — The author had found the* difficulty of obtaining information 
respecting tbis^ curious tree so great, that if, from inspection of the beautiful 
specimens a^J)ropmore, and in some other collections, he had not been satisfied 
of its being a'distinct species, he might, in the summary mode of compilers who 
treat on trees they never saw their native* forests, have set it down iis a “moun- 
tain variety ” of some other species. All doubt, howevc?’, on the subject his 
kite tour in Upper Germany has completely enabled him to remove. He first 
met with it, tnoiigh^sparingiy, in Upper Styria. In the Saltzkammergiit it is 
abundant, though high up, and above the Scotch and spruce, which form the 
mass of the forests in that beautiful region. By far the largest (lortion was 
met with in the Bavarian Alps, which it inhabits from the base almost to the 
summit, and in every sort of ground. y^n extensive swamp, or morass, 
adjoining the Chiemsee, tlic principal lake of Bavaria, is covered with it ; and 
jthe effect of its dwarf and even surface a few feet above the grouml is curi- 
ously contrasted with the lofty forests of spruce and Scotch fir which sur- 
round the marsh^hcrever the ground is sufficiently dry to bear them. Although 
it flourishes in tliis strange locality, where no other fir or scarcely any other 
tree can exist, marshy ground is by no means its only or favoured habitat. In 
the neighbouring mountains, w here it is extremely abundant, the author found 
it at the base of the cliain. In the dry gravelly beds of the torrent, it gradually 
creeps up the arid limestone to the very summit of the range which separates 
Bavaria and the Austrian Tyrol, living up to the very limits of trees. When 
seen in thes% situations from below, it could not by the unpractised eye he 
distinguished from furze or gorse. Tlie peculiar form of this tree consists in 
its having no regular leader. Immediately above the ground it divides into a 
number of smaller stems and branches, which ekher sweep along the ground, 
their extremitiec pointing upwards or rising at once at an angle of 30" to 45®, 
accort^ngly as the neigh botirhood or the locality has permitted it to expand. 
Occasionally, and amongst countless thousands, the author did not see above 
one or tw^? examples of “an attempt to grow straight, and jh'row up a single 
items but the failure of attaining size or elevation show s, in these instances, 
the creeping and true habit of the tree. The height attained is rarely above 
5 or 6 feet, the diameter of the largipst trees being from ^Oft. to 25 ft., though 
:his size is rare ; and the appearance is so regular, that in looking over an ex- 
:ensive level* planted ij’ith it, it is quite as even as the surface of a gorse cover. 
The foliage in form and colour resembles that ofP, uncinata, but the leaves 
ire shorter, «ihough standing out in the peciijia-rty rigid manner of that species. 
The cones are small, dark-coloured, and differ from both F. sylvestris^and P. 
:inclnata. From the looalitior. it inhaluts, it must bef placed very high c,n the 
series, by the side of P. Cembra and A uncinata. Th^ author was the'more 
>a(ticular in describing this singular species, in order to guard those who may 
lot have the opportunity of seeing it m from confounding it, as so many 
have done, with the stunted individuals of P. Cewbra, P, sylvestris, and 2^, 
jnein^ta, which are always foumd at the summit of their respective zones in 
me higl^^^lps and i^yreneee, and have been /jonfouiided under tbg general 
jjarfle of puj^iilio. As tq the ecomnnical uses of tliis tree, it is 'dear tlicsy ^ 
miouiit to yery little, ite wood being only used for inlaying furniture, such 
IS backs of chairs and the like. • To those, however, who possess extensive 
Kirks, by planting them 15 ft. apart^ and taking care of them ^during their 
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early growth,* thcj would be curious and useful covlers for gam^’ (Gard, 
Chron.f vol, i. p. .031.) 

S/iriipbcries, — The jirunings aruL leaves wMch drop should either he dug in, 
or left to decay on the surl’ace, and “digging omitted, unless the object be to 
stunt the shrubs. (//>/</,, p. (i.) * 

Priimig and Lopping, — Close pruning and snag-lopping, leavinjj; smal 
live shoots upon the snaj^, are recommended by Dr. Lindlcy {IbuL, p. 115.) 
and close lopping fiy Professor lltmslow. (Ibid., p. 131.) « 

Cednu Deodiira, the Deodar, or Holy Cedar of the Mountains, is a tree 
as hardy and fast-growing as the larch, more valuable in its timber, and with 
the evergreen beauty of the ceefar of Lelttnon. Of all trees of British Inj^a 
this is incomparably the most important to England ; it has every good quality, 
and no bad one. (Ibid,., p. 099.) 

Araucaria imbriedta has been raised at Plymouth, b}' pricking ^ seAls into 
the ground only a* third ol‘ their length, with the narrow enr downwards. 
(lbid,y p. 293.) ^ It has been raised in large quantities at Liverpool, and various 
other places, and pKiiits are now offered for sale by the 100, at very low prices. 

Q//crc?<.s* fasiigidla and Q. alba grow miicii better when grafted on the coii^ 
mon oak, than when on their own roots. ( T, Rm^rs, in Gard, Vhron,, vol. i.) 

The Ternu Red and White Oak are not applicable to two diflerent species of 
oak as such, but to two differerit states of either of the British species. {Gard, 
Chron,, vol. i. p. 102.) 

I7ie StcrcL Ratj sliould never Ivi cut down after it appears to be killed with 
frost ; for it sometimiJS happens that its leaves, though hard, brown, dry, and 
to all appearance dead, have gradually recovered their green colour, and even,^ 
in some cases, been completely restored to life. (Ihid., p. 531.) 

The Savinc, — ./u nf perns iVabina is a splendid lawn plant, when left to take 
its natural growth in an open S[)acc and kindly soil. plant on my lawm, 
25 years old, measures 22 j ards in circumference. Its branches radiate from 
a single .stem, which is invisible in the centre, leathering all round, wil> out gap 
or blemish, down to the grass, and rising only about 3 It. in thA liddle. 
It is at all times a pleasing object; but in the sjving, wlien it has put forth its 
tender shoots, or in the autumn, when bespangled with dew, it is particularly 
beautiful. (P. /*., in Gard, Chron,^ vol. i. p. (>13.) 

ColinutSy the Venetian Sumach, — A plant of tliis shrub, noticed in the 
Gardener'^ s Magazine for its beauty tweke years ago, now measures 70 ft. in 
circumference at the extremities of the hrancJtes, and is strikingly handsome, 
its feathery panicles being so numerous as almost to hide thcibiiagtK These, 
when they first exjiand, are of a yellowish green Colour ; but by exposure to 
the sun they acquire a line deep red tint on their upper sides, ^liicTi adds 
greatly to their', beauty as they drooj) in masses, of wave gracefully in the 
wind. {J, B, WhUmgy ’m Gard, Chron,y\o\.\^ \).{SV^.) 

Birchesy and other cojipice woods, arc said by Mr. Billington to pusn nm 
most vigorous shooj^ when cut in the s^p when the hud is swelling. (Id, 
ibid., p. 5G5.) The experience of others, iTs well as thcorv, would lead to the 
preference of aiituinn. 

Tree Guards,-^ A chcan^ and expeditious fence for protecting trees in 
parks against deer, horses, be made as follows: — Pfovide somt 

stakes^cibont the thickness of the wrist, 7 ft. in length, and tolerably straight 
chop^ach a little flat bn one side. ^Then g<it some iron hooping, a-litlitjj 
thicklr tfmn coopery are in the hcd)it of using for baircls ; punch holeai 
:hrough it 6 in, apart (w'ith one near each end ) ; nail it to thJ stakes ion 
Lhe chopped side, 1 ft. from the too of them, and 1 ft. from the bottom ; 
:hon raise it and bend it circularly round the tree, observing that the hoops 
ire placed inside nearest the tree ; the holes ieft at each ewd of the hoop are 
:hen cle|;ched up with a nail, And the guard is complete. (W, Brvivh^ in Gara,^ 
Vkron.y vot. i. p. 26.) Stout* wire is substituted for hoops in some partft of 
Scotland,— Cbwr/. • • ^ ^ 

Tree Guards, — A cheap, light, but strong fence, to protect single trees from 
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cattle, Provide stakes of larch, willow, or other round ’^ood, rather 
straight, 6”ft. long, and about li in. in diameter, making use of the waste ends 
by cutting -1116111 into 3-inch [)iccej^ then tak/e rod iron in. 6-feet lengths,,turncd 
up 1 in. et one end and pointed at the other. Thus prepared, burn holes with 
a piece of the iron rod through the stakes, 12 in. from top and bottom, in the 
same difection ; and through the centre of thc^snIall 3-inch pieces from end to 
fend, having ten of each. Run the iron through thcA alternattiy, commencing 
\^ith a stake, ending with a 3-inch piece; then bend the wh81e circularly rouiul 
the tree, t} i«g it to the other side by twisting the spare iron rod (about 10 in.) 
round the next stake. Thus any handy labourer may fence in trees in a simple 
aiv,l durable manner. But expcrit^lce has taught mo to drive three larch 
stakes, 3 ft. long, half-way into the ground, at equal distances, within the circle 
of the guard, to keep it in an upright position, or else cattle will force it 
against ^‘theHrees, and the hark often gets injured by the upper part of the 
guard. Bamboo cane jhakes a very ornamental fence as^ahovc, and in some 
situations would be desirable.* Trees should be strong, 8 or 10 feet high, and 
well rooted, before they are planted out singly, and ought not to he cooped up 
i” large cumbrous craiiles, us wc often sec, excluding rain and air. (II. 1hw(;n\ 
Lale/mm, Gardener and Fov^sler to the Earl of Lucan; in Card. Chron. lor 
1841, p. 365.) ' 

iJr, Bonchcrics Mode of prcjicrciug T'mher. — The substance ern[)loyed is im- 
pure pyrolignite of iron ; and the method of saturating timber with it is to take 
advantage of the vital forces of a tree in full vegetation, and to present 
the pyrolignite to the lower extremity of the trunk, as if it were food to be 
.taken up into the circulation. Upon trial, this mode of imj)regnating the 
trunk was found perfect, the pyrolignite rising rapidly through all the per- 
meable parts of the timber up to the extremities. The method employed is 
simple immersion of ,the lower end cut off, when small arms of trees arc to he 
operated upon; biit^wheii the weight of large timber trees prevents their 
being so treated, without expensive tackle, the following contrivance has been 
adopted : — At the ground line a hole is bored horizontally through the trunk, 
so as to open a passage frym side to side ; a coarse-toothed saw is then 
introduced into the hole, and worked right and left ^lorizontally, till about 
1 in. in thicknpss remains undivided on either side ; by which means nearly all 
the sap-vcssels are cut through, and the trunk remains supported by two 
opposite points. The wound is thcR carefully closed externally with pitched 
1:10111, except at one [loiut, through which a pipe passes from a reservoir con- 
taining the pyrohgnitc. A lew days in the summer or autuiun are suflicient to 
saturate a large tree ; for vi4nch purjiose, pyrolignite to the amount of about 
TfV of the iteight of the green wood is required. In France, the hoops of 
wine casks are made (hWn branches of sweet chestnut. Sonic casks hooped 
with wood thus prepared, and others in the usual state, were placed side by 
side in a damp cellar ; at the end of two years the natural hoo[)s were rotten, 
while those prepared were unchanged. Timber thus impregnated becomes so 
hard and tough as to be very diificVilt to work, (Gard. Chron.^ vol. i. p. 147.) 
Subsequent!)', Dr. Bqueherie succeeded in charging timber with his prepa- 
rations during winter as well as summer. For,this purpose, the timber is 
QUt into anydengths that may be convenieiU • ^^6‘tbe upper end of each log a 
water-proof funnel or bag is secured, into wliich the preserving fluid is [‘foured. 
The fluid forces before it all ^he sap and air that the Svood contains, and with 
.Considerable rapidity ; and when the preserving fluid makes its appearat?ce at 
the-lower did, the operation is complete. (Ibid.^ p. 231.) 

M. Biot, one of the most eminent of French men of science, thus expresses 
himself on Dr. Boucherie’s experimentiS. After observing that they are 
founded on the discoveries of I?*iles, of the ascent of liquids in vegetables by 
the dtflble'^ power of' suction belonging to thc?v roots and the exhalation be- 
longing to* their foliage, he says, In consideiing the woody tissue asiar ; 
iftitural niouid, capable of •being transformed by injection into a nqw body, * 
<»ndowcd wiHf ‘Special qualities fer practical uses, M, Boucheric has conceived 
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ft very useftil ani beautiful idba, but inuA more ^difficult to Vealise than 
operations purely rhemical, because it applies to organised systenJJ^.” {^ard. 
Ckron.y vol. i. p. 31-8.) 

Di\ •Boiichcria's Mode of inn'easin^ the E^stuMy of TVood, miff. of*dhmm8hing 
iU Combustibility, — He found that thegc most important resists coiiM only be 
arrived at by the use of a deli(juesccnt salt. His experiments taught Jiim that 
the elasticity of vyood is generally in proportion to the (juantity of m'oisture ij 
contains, and that, those i|iialities arc universally lost when perfect dryness is 
produced. Such cases as appear to form an exception to this rule, arc either 
dependent upon some particular structure of wood, or u[)on the Alkaline salts 
which it naturally contains. Muriate of Jime, an exceeiiingly cheap deliques- 
cent salt, vras employed with perfect success : a weak solution increases ♦he 
elasticity and flexibility a little; concentrated solutions render those qualities 
excessive. Veneers of pine- wood prepared with a conccntratecL solution of 
niuriate of lime became so pliable, that they could be^twisted in^y dTrection, 
or bent into a perfect spiral, without giving way. It apf)eurs pixfnablc that the 
same preparation ^ill render wood durable; bbt, in the absence of proof of 
this, a fifth f)art of pyrolignite is added to the muriate. The casting, s[jlitting, 
and shrinking of wood are all prevented by tlic same means ; #md, what is fW* 
much greater moment, its combustible qualities ate almoiit destroyed. Upon 
this most interesting subject w e quote the w'ords of Dr. lioucheric. “ As 
soon as I had discovered that a certain amount of moisture could be constantly 
maintained in wood by the employment of the earthy muriates, it became easy 
to conceive that by the same merms 1 should not only diminish very consider- 
ably its inflainrnahility, Imt also render the combustion of its charcoal difficult, 
in consequence of the imdting of the earthy salts at its surface and in its sub 
stance, and so it is. Wood prepared with these salts catches fire with greal 
difficulty, and bums to ashes excessively slowly ; so that it may be reganled, 
for [iraclical purposes, as incombustible. Two cottai^c's (cabancs), exactly 
alike, were C()n.strncted ; the one with prepared, the other with unprepared 
wood. To set them on fire, an equal quantity of comhiistibles w as employed 
The hitter was Iniriit to ashes, while the inside of the other was harilly charrcif, 
the fire having liecn unable to maintain itself. •These and other facts lead il‘ 
to conclude lliat conflagrations might he rendered almost impossible, except ir 
consequence of the inflauiniablc materials that lioiises may crAtain.” (jbid, 
vol. i. p. 1 1-7.) 

Sir IV. linrnclCs Mode of prcscrvhiff Thiibi r is considered to be as effective 
as Dr. Boiichcrie’s. Tiie substance useil is a chloride of zinc, which, applied 
to vegetable tissue, is found to protect it against all the oitlinary*' causes ol 
destruction without corumuiiicating any had property to the siib^stan«e ofie- 
rated on. It liaN been found particularly effectual in tim preservation of cunvu.sS] 
and might doiitniess be employed to increase the durability of garden matSj 
and probably, also, of thatch for cottages. (Ibid., p. 411.) • ' 

Efistening down Plants in Flower-Beds. — Instead of pegs, Mr. Beaton 
employs matting cu« into lengths ol' 4 i^, and these dividcil into three or 
four pieces : he doubles these pieces round the shoots, and fastci^s the ends ol 
the matting in the soil with a small dibber. In this wilj’, he says, a boy or a 
w'oraiui may train and lie flr.wn all the plants in a flower-garden in less time 
than would require to procih^ pegs, while the work is much* more neatl^ 
done than* if the best p(^s had been uscil. {Ibid., p. 430.) , , 

Glueing Annuals in Pots. — Fill thct{)ot lo iffiout *one third or one Half ol 
its depth with wet im^s, pressed very close, and over that j^ut ricli^^ht soil, ill 
which the annual seeds are to be sown, or young plants are to be pricked out, 
Place the pot in a saucer, and su|]|)ly water to it. The moss absorbs thp 
water freely, and parts with it slowly. {Ibid., p. 484.) 

. ■ Budding Roses , — Tfie bud ^r insertion is faken off tli^lhoot vory close to 
the eyt^ /.lie tip or part ofjthe bark below the blid is cut off quito close, t(3 
allow the bud to be pushcii closer into me stock without being •bruised. i U 
then reiluires only to be tied above the bujJ, and a* eomposkioa applied to 
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' exclude the iiir and kecpjhe bud 'tool, consisting of two thiJUs cp^-diing and* 
one third ^ciff loam. Tfie bud requires no untying, and gradually grows so 
closely into the stock as hardly to be distinguished from a shoot, and is not so 
liable to bt blpwn out or injurefi. Thq, composition is applied in a •liquid 
state, with a small brush. (Ilcmy Curtis^ in Gard, Chnm,, vol. i. p. 453.) 

Pruninif Roses, — The large showy roses that flower in June and July should 

pruned in February. As many ^ the strongest veiling shoots as the tree is 
capable of supporting should be left, and the rest cut out ^ the branches left 
fo" flowering should be shortened back about one third, and those intended for 
next year’s ;/ood to about three buds. By this method of pruning 1 have 
many roses with shoots from 3 ft. Jo 6 ft. lojig, covered with blossom-buds. 
Thi).se standards which have long shoots are hooped over each other, and pro- 
duce a beautiful effect. Those dwarfs that admit of it have their shoots pegged 
clown, or, if planted close together, they are intertwined, and thus the ground 
is covered ^tli roses : ^ a little attention is paid to cokvir, a very pleasing 
effect may be produced? The young shoots iiitendetl for the next season are 
allowed to grow erect; and have the full influence of light find' air. My reason 
for this kind of pruning is, that, as rose trees usually begin to grow early, the 
12 in. of a.shoot 3 ft. long are produced when the soil is moist and the 
sun has but little po^ver ; thl; second 12 in. are added when the soil is becom- 
ing drier, and the siin has greater influence, in June, July, and August, and on 
this part of the shoot tlic best flower-buds are formed ; tlie last growth takes 
place in the autumn, when the days decrease in length, and consequently this 
part of the shoot is not well matured. Keses should always be thinned in 
summer, to increase the strength of those .shoots intended to produce flowers 
^^,jext season. In November 1 cut back the arched branches, and cover the 
ground with a coat of well rotted dung, and in the spring peg down the young 
shoots, as above described. {R, ArnoU^ in Gard, Chon,, vol. i. p. J 17.) 

Propagation of Pinh:, — The pink is propagated by Mr. Mearns, something 
after the manner in which he coils the vine. lie makes the. soil much firmer 
than is usually done in the general manner of piping. “ I ilo not use a dihher 
to plant with, but my fore-finger. I lay the lovi cr end of my slip horkonlaUp 
upon the surface of the soil,*diul so press it dow n into it ; when, from the 
firmness of the soil, the slip is compelled to clip round the end of the finger, 
with the othcit hand I turn up the top to its perpendicular, and press the 
lower end down till the tail is about half an inch beneath the soil ; I then make 
^Jie soil firm, and the operation js complete. If the slips are too long, I cut 
them up to a joint, to a suitable length. I have slipped off hundreds, and 
have not even cut off’ the rag left on in slipping, and by the above process not 
one cubing Jias failed ; yet it is better that the ragged end be cut off’, either 
with a sharp knife or w^h scissors, which is generally the nu'st expeditious 
method. I planted 1700 slips this last season, not twenty of which missed, 
^•nd all my plants arc firm and stocky.” (Ibid,, p, 19.) 

Ctdhirc of the Amaryllis, — Directions arc commonly given to repot the 
plants as soon as they show flowe^^ or before they bcgiiv to grow. “ When 
first I cultivated amaryllis I pursued this plan, to the destruction of many of 
my bullis, and whcncvti' I have recurred to it since, or seen it tried by others, 
the same effect, either of complete or partial d'^y, has followed. If ama- 
r}lli8 be shifted into fresh pots, either soon, alter the leaves die off’, a: just 
J»e.fore they begin to grow, tlie whole of the young roojs perish, and decay so 
“fejgun* extends to the coats of the bulU>, forming a canker which it is aI|.iost 
fiiipossible cure. The management which 1 should recommeful is in- 
variubly to ' repot such bulbs as require it when their foliage is in full vigour 
or still growing, say in June or July, or - earlier, according to the treatment 
they have received. When the foliage dies at the tips, water should be gra- 
‘ dually yitl^cld, anirf the bulbs kept dry till the flower-buds appear. When , 
the stem is half-grown water may be administerqfl very moderately, uut ihg , 
pj^nt shouldenot have much till its* leaves are 6 in, long.” (Gard, Chron,, 
vol. i. p, 629^) 
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QAnmi ff/pens\\^ a hardy arpphibious bujb, stronmy recommeucieu by Mr. 
Herbert for cove|ing small islands, as affording by il% abundant aiT^ed foliage 
the best possible covert for wildfowl, and producing an abundanr succession 
of beaiutiful flowers throughout, the suninier, tand even the^avitumn, Thu 
plant is equally capable of flowering and ripening its seed, wWen p^ivuted in \ 
border, or 2 ft. under the surface of the water, but thrives best in a bordc 
with abundance of water, or* in a rainy ipason. It would be best.^danted i 
little above the level of the water. The seed sprouts as soon as it is rip€, 
and the young jiliints should be sheltered in pots the first and second winter, 
and then planted out, taking care that tlie weeds do not smother, them while 
young. The bulbs, when full-grown, are so liardy, that, although they are 
natives of the ("ape of (lood llopc, 1 lAve had tlie neck of one, which hadi 
been left standing in water, imprisoned in ice 2 or .S inches thick for a Tort- 
night, without injur} to the plant. Nursery gardeners might easily raise it* 
from seed to sell it by the iuituircd. (Gard, Chron.^ vol. i. p. .'3^.) # 

Roscwii jmrjmrca has for many years been cultivitf^il in thcfopen air in the 
Edinburgh Botan (iarden, with no other protection than a little tan thrown 
over the border in w inter, (//dt/., p. 149.) 

The Marchkmcas of Exeter Camellia is the finest variety in cultivatjj^ 
The flowers arc between 5 in. and 6 in. in Jiameter, ana very regularly 
double. The colour is a hriglit deep rose. liaised froiff seed of Middleniist’s 
by James Priaulx, Esq., of (Trucnisey. (Ihid.^ p. 2id.) 

Salvia pd lens ^ w ith its deep blue flowers, makes a splendid bed when pegged 
down, and the flower-spikes pirgchc<l off till the shoots nearly cover the bed. 
(./. i?. Whilingy in (Hard. C/mm., vol. i. p. 582.) 

Abutilon striatum strikes throughout the winter from twm joints in two or 
three weeks : 150 plants W'crc obtained from' onc in a single winter by Johlf 
Hallitlay. ((Hard, Chron,, vol. i. p. 21.3.) 

Abutilon yilifdlhm has lived out of doors through tjic last severe winter in 
tlie neighbourhood of Jjondon. (Ibid., p. 240.) 

FuchsveX disrohr, in Norfolk, and even in the iieigl)bourhood of Edinburgh, 
becomes a shrub 4 or 5 feet high, uninjured cxce[)t by very severe weather. 
(Ibid,, p. 590.) / 

VhysianLhus dlhicaits, wdiich will cover many yards of wall in a short time, 
has the remarkable property of catching moths. The moth is held fast by the 
pressure of the cartilaginous anther upon tlie proboscis, wliicli is inserted be- 
tween it and the stigma. (Ibid,, p. 0H5i) 

O' xalis Acciosclla, or wood sorrel, makef an excellent edging for shadt^d 
walks. It requires no cutting, except to keep it w ithin hc^inds, and for that 
once a year ^ill suffice, (Ibid., p. 085.) • 

Caniccr in \ruH IVees is often produced by heading them dtMn In springi 
while it docs not occur if that operation have beeif jjcrformed in tiutuinn. If 
the o[)eration of lopping off' the branches j)rcparatory to grafting is rjeferr^d 
till spring, the sap being then in brisk motion, bleeding, or an extravasation 
of sap, takes pluce^whicli deluges the and as the sup becomes chemicaJly 
changed or decomposed it kills the albifrnum, often to a considerable extent, 
along the stump on which the scion is placed; whilsjthe sudden privation of 
circulating sap, by loj)|)in 4 r, deranges the economy of the remaining portion c£‘ 
the^)lant. Such limbs as ar^ to be grafted should be decitled upon fong 
before tlie season for performing the operation; they should be shortened 
before the corarnencelnent of vegetotion, as^n th# easoof pruning, to wdtffm 
a ^tlc "of the plaac where the graft is intended to he placed.^w No harm will 
be done by taking off a little more, so as to make a fresh iiect>TO, at .th% time 
of grafting. By foUowing these <j^rections the process of healing, instead of 
'decay, will proceed 'with the advance of vegetation. (Ibid,, p. C29.) 

Vines arc made brca/c by turning ou4r the shoots through holes in tlie 
front# lights. First turn lut the whole sh»ot, except, 2 or ^ feet at*ihe 
lower ^nd. Then, after forcing has Ufecn commtjnced, and the \).uds <jpn that 
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iJtrt of the ^hoot which is withi^ the house Jiave developel, draw in two or 
[ irea joiiimuorc till tlifbuds on these are developed, and so*on, until the 
/hole of dfe shoot has been introduced. (Gard Ukron,, vol; i. p. 614.) 

Prestrvation o/’fr/Y/jucs.— M(heiHgrapes hang long on the vines they pf event 
hem frl>m* beiitg pruned ; but that it is fyiite possible to keep grapes in as 
ligh a state of preservation as when left on the vines, if not more so, 1 have 
iroved by the adoption of the folj^wing method. In the last week in De- 
«mber, or first week in January, I prune the last hoifsc of jj’apes, which were 
ipe in September, and cut tlie whole of the grapes remaining, with a joint or 
Wo, or moyp, of wood below the bunch. 1 make a clean cut, and apply 
ealing-wax, as hot as can be used, to it, and seal the wood closely, so that no 
,ir can enter the tissues communicating with" the bunch. 1 then hang the 
iiihches up on cords suspended across a clbset in a cool airy room, taking 
■are that they do not touch each other, and after this they are cut down as 
ranted. Iiytlfis way the White Muscat of Alexandria was kept in 1840, 
intil the latter part of May: of course they were slightly^hrivelcd, yet not 
o much as they would "nave been had they remained on the vines. In I84J, 
Jlack Lombardy, Black Hamburgh, and White Muscat of Alexandria were 
:ept until the fifth of February, in an excellent state of preservation, most of 
he berries bcirfg quite plum^) and firm. To succeed, much depends on the 
ituation where the grapes are preserved ; they must not be cxj)osed to a 
■nrrent of warm air, nor yet be so damp as to cause mould. Tlie bunches 
leing well sealed is a most important point to be attended to. (G. G. 
Watmi, in Gard Cliron,, vol. i. p. 603.) ^ 

Mr. Hai/ivards Manure for Grapes. — I have tried a great variety of 
•ompounds as food, and have found that one (juart of cider or ciiler grounds, 
.'dded to two gallons of water, brings a gra])e vine to a more perfect prolific 
.tatc than any thing else. This mixture must be supplied in such (juantity as 
vill saturate Ihe earth, like water, to the depth of the roots, and all over the 
lurface occupied by the roots. It must only be given once in the year; and, if 
•epeated the second year, its good effects will he sustained for sevc‘ral years 
ifterwards without further supplies. The apple and pear, and the fig, arc 
dike benefited by this compound. (Ibid, p. 413.) 

Keeping Fruit. — B. Tongue observes, ‘*if you wish to mature your fruit 
or immediate use, put it into heaps that it may sweat, and your olyect will he 
ittained ; hut, s^iould you desire to keep your fruit a long time, place it in an 
indergroLind room, one apple or peaiMleep, upon shelves of flag or slate, or 
n.y other material which will rapidly conduct away the heat generated in the 
riiit during its ^sweating, or which will check its fermentation, so as to 
Postpone its decay.*’ (IbiiL, p*. 717.) ^ 

jRaspherrier have grown fifteen years on the same spot, aridg, continued in 
ligh liearing. (//w/., p. 2*13.) 

Thinning Tears, and (iven apples, when the fruit is set, and again in July or 
liter, is strongly recommendcti (Ibid, p. 37.) ; and again by Mr. Whiting 
[Ibid, p. 69.). ^ ' 

'The Scale on Peach 'Trees may be* destroyed by painting them over with 
liluted clay when the bpds are beginning to swell. Two coats of the paint 
vill be necessary, and the trees should be covered dqping rains for a fortnight. 
iVj|icn the cla;; drops off it will bring all tht^scale with it. (John Kyle, in 
'rard Chron., vol. i. p. 70.) 

Presep)ing Pears op the,. Tre^s, — Pears have been preserved on dvf^'jirf 
r£‘3s by matting up, as is done with currSnts and goosebe^Tics, by Mr. tcc 
» Sl Jolin’^..Vood. In this way Marie Louise pears were kept in perfection 
ill Cnristmas, (Gard Chron., vol.i. p. 5 and 6.) 

Wild Crab Apples exist in two distinct forms in our hedges ; one pubescent 
ind the other perfectly glabrous, ^,Thc latter is supposed by Ray to be the 
jtfett of‘b certain deghte of cultivation. (Leighton' sJFlor a of Shropshire, p. J.99.) 

The wide departure .of mwiy varieties If pear from theii usual 
>eiiod o( ripdning is noticed m detail by Mr. Rivers, who recommends 
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flacon’s Iiicpnipirable as an ^cellcnt winter peaT| which prodv^cs better 
fruit on a standarj than against a wall. ((Jard. Citron.^ vol. i. p. 2(r) 

Keejnm Apples and Pears, — Apples an4 pe^rs are kef)t better ia a cool 
cellar with a humid atmosphere thar* in a perfectly dry fruit-A)om.# Mpples 
exhale a sort of natural varnish sufficient to exclude all moisture, and which 
checks the too rapid perspiration of the fruit. {Ibid,, p. 701.) 

Packing Fruit for Carriage, — “I beg leave to suggest the Allowing plan,^ 
which is found^bettcr than any other for insuring the safe transport of dclicatj? 
philosophical instriuiients, and is equally adapted to ripe fruit. Having 
packed the fruit in an inner case with soft cotton, or whatever may be deemed 
licst for the purpose, let that 4nncr casoi be suspended within an outer oj/e 
by lines or cords. Suppose, for instance, that the outer case is 2 or 3 
inches clear all round the inner case, and the eight cords procectled from the 
eight outer corners of the one, and were fastened to the eight intcj^al torners 
of the other case. In this way, wliatever side was uppermost, tj|e inner case 
would be suspended from the four upper cords,, the four lowciYwtJS starving 
only to steady it* anil to prevent its swinging against the outer case. If the 
whole be turned upside down, the functions of the cords becoinj reversed, sa^ 
that they must all be strong enough to perform^ either office, about which, 
however, there is no difficulty. 1 have bestowed great aftention on all the 
known modes of checking vibration, and have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing this as incomparably superior to any stuffing of moss, hay, or shavings; 
and it may, perhaps, have the additional merit of preventing the chance of 
imparting unpleasant flavour, whfch might arise from a compact mass of 
vegetable matter between the two cases. It is not essenlial to use exactly 
eight cords, nor to fasten them from angle to angle of the cases. Any 
arrangement by wliich the inner case'is suspended, and, at the same time, pre- 
vented from swinging ugainslthe outer case, will equally well answer the pur- 
pose. A still better plan, for those who have frequently vtS*)' choice specimens 
of fruit to transmit, would be, to insulate the inner case by spiral springs, with 
the addition of small portions of felt or woollen cloth, to limit the vibrations, 
on the same principle as my supfiorts for iriicrosc/)pcs ; the springs would be 
^ery cheaply made, and j\'onld avoid the repeated trouble of packing or tying; 
but the cords will do extremely well.” (A. Foss, Hegent Ulrcct ; in Gard, 
Chrofi.y vol. i. p. 48o.) 

Foots of Fruit Trees, — The roots of aB fruit trees should be kept as near 
*^he surface of the ground as possible, in ord(tr that they may profit by the 
warmth of tlic sun and a free communication with the atmosrliere. • ( Gard. 
Chron., vol. i, P* Jl-) 

The Spanish J^bert docs not throw up suckers, and Mr. Ki vers ‘has^ sug- 
gested the idea ^grafting the common filbert on it. (4bid.^ p. 69.) • 

Gooseberj'u.'s are recommended to be grown below some higher grounds,* so 
that they may have the. benefit of the water that comes down from above. 
This shrub, to bear large fruit, requires a'«arin and rich soil, well supplied 
with moisture from bcdftw, and a situation sliAtered from the wind, and having 
the full benefit of the sun. The watering-pot is of little use to gooseberry 
bushes, if they have no other suppl}'. {Ibid,, vol. i. p. Gl.'k; , 

Gooseberry Cuttbv^iii of wiritci’s wood always succeed best when ihe articu- 
lation, o# socket which joins the young branch to the old, is pulled out along 
with the cutting when scp’irated from the bush. butls should qll be taken 
off, cxc/pt from four to six at the top o#thc shoot. {F. l^mhur\\\\ Gard, 
1. p. 486.)* • , i 

The CM) in tlu^ Cabbage Tribe has been prevented by filling the dibble holes 
with quicklime before inserting the pluits. Planting in dry soil, and not 
giving water, appear alsp to be more or Icss^ a prevent!^, because *1110 
insect which produces the club chooses moist grouivl in wMcm^to defjosit its 
egg. (Gai^.JL'kron.y vo!. i. p. 7^7.) To pre^nt the club in cabbages^; ~ Tal<^ 
1» gallon of fresh soot and lib. of pounded saltpetre, onyc them v\;ith*wsU:er to 
the consistenefe of coaf tar; dip tlie root of every plant ni befoi'e planting. By 
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this^simok^ method I iavc nof got a single cluh-rooted ilant ji* the garden^ 
although Tliaiiy of them had begun to club in the j^eed-bed. (j7./7c/dc/’, in Card, 
vul. i. p. 662.) Cluljbing in the i?rdssica tribe is prevented by putting 
a little^i^iicklteiic in the hole while plantkig.' (/. Hidopf /W., vol. i. p. 61.S.) 

Asparagus is blanched by covering with sand by Mr Buchan at Blythfield, 
who*fihds the branch part more tender, the colour more delicate, and tlie 
flavour improved ; nor arc the ^dants so liable rot in winter as when 
(:he beds are covered to a great depth with dung and soil. (Gard^Chroii,, 
vol. i. p. t}(k) Sand laid over the drills of newly sown peas from ^ in. to J in. 
in thickness, is an eflcctuul remedy against mice, and also small snails. {liid.j 

PJO70 • « . : 

O'jcalis JDeppei has been cultivated in Belgium for culinary purposes. The 
young leaves are dresscil like sorrel, in soup, or as a vegetable ; they have a 
fresh #ndVgreeahlc acid, especially in spring. The flowers arc excellent in 
salad alon^or mixed \t*ith corn salad, cmlivo of both kiiuls, red cabbage, beet 
root, and cv)in with {he peuds of the dahlia, which are delicious when thus 
employed. ^ When served at table, the flowers, with tliei' pftik corolla, green 
calyx, yellow stripes, and little stamens, produce a very pretty eflcct. Tlie 
roots are tSken up in jSeptember or October, and preserved through 
winter in a cool I'ellar. Tiiey are gently boiled with salt and water, after 
having been washeil and slightly peeled ; they are then eaten like asparagus, 
in the Flemish fashion, with melted butter and the yulks of eggs. They arc 
also served up like scorzonera and endive, with white sauce. They form, in 
whatever way they arc dressed, a tender, succulent dish, easy to digest, and 
agreeing with the most delicate stomach. The analogy of the root with salcp 
indicates that its eflcct should be excellent upon all constitutions. (/Vo/mw 
Morrciif in Gard, Chroju, vol. i. p. 68.) 

Comf rep (Symphytum ojfichtdle) is recommended as a perennial spinach j)lant ; 
and the young shoo\.s, blanched by being forced to grow through loose soil, as 
a substitute for asparjigus. (Gard, Cftron,, vol, i. p. 262.) 

Victoria lihnbarh can be gathered, in a 3 'oung and tender state, in much 
greater bulk when forced, tl^an in tlie case of other varieties. (Ibkl,^ p. 167.) 

Myatfs Pine Strawberry Mr. Lymbiirii found to grow profusely on liglit, rich, 
sandy, alluvial soils near the sea, where other strawberries are a[>t to throw 
out too maHiy runners. (Ibid., p. 5.'i0.) About London it is very difficult 
either to grow or fruit, 

Fticlmw fu/geus produces A'liit not unlike a small glierkin, which, when 
quite ripe, tu^’ns to a pale yellow, and comes off at a touch. “ They are, 
to my taste,” says Mr. Herbert, “as good as any grapes,, except the high- 
flavoured sorts of muscat.” (Ibid,, p. 685.) j 

Hrifidinm mcarmltuit:* is found of* great value in fdling up blanks in fields of 
common clover. Examine the field' iiiiincdiately after the corn crop, among 
wfiich the clover is sown, is cut and carried, sow T, iucarnatuin in the blanks, 
[ind hoc, rake, or harrow it, as lU'Jst convenient. (Ibid., p. 64-5.) 


Art. II. For^fgn J^oticcs, 

GEjtMANY. 

Loirs.f^StK, iifar Dessau, — On the 18th of Dccemh&V hst the diiko^ garden 
here sustained great damage from a tremendous storm. A , great mhny trees, 
particularly of the genus Pinus, were Either torn uj) by the roots, ordiad their 
braiiches brokej?. The tree \yhich suffered the most w'as the largest and finest 
of tile Vcarlet odks ((^u^rcus cocciiica Waiigeuh.) : it was thrown down, and 
Completely uprooted. This magqjificent tree v||is one of the largest, if not the 
very largest, in this part' of the counti^, and, perhaps, in all German/ ‘ St 
measured bOft. -in heiglit j ita circumference, at 6 ft. from the ground, was 4^ 
ells; and at .the height of 43 ft., where the stem divided ii:^o two principal 
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Wnches, iPirieaslred S ells, f cannot exactly tellits age, but Jj^sAarc 
been between sixiy ami seventy years old ; because it, and several Other large 
specimens in this g«i|lcn, and also in the^gawlen at Wcriitz, werejiplaiited 
union^the very first in Germany by^lic never to be forgotteif ^ukif rrancJS, 
tlie then wise regent of Anhalt-Dessaii. It was a very* splendid beautifully 
grown tree, with a most magnificent In^d, wliich made a gre.'it resistance 
against the storm ; and#it certainly would have withstood thi^ock, had its 
stem not receivecka severe injury, near the root, some years before. It groiv 
on a small elevation, near a poiiii, in a strong and productive soil; composed 
of loam and marly clay. (il/. Rirhhr, Conrt Gardrncr.) 

111. vtr acts from the K'pistolnrfj ConrspMidntce of Edward Olto^ daring sfik 
Voyage to Cuba^ and his Abode thS'c. ((Continued from p. — On the 5th 
of .January wc arrived sale in the harbour of llavanna; ami v^iat a delight it 
is for those who have been floating on the ocean for more tha^wcfmonthj 
again to behold tht^laml ! More particularly so for as th£ treasures ol 
the tropical w^o|ld here presented thomsolvcKS ;• and, altIioiigfi\c could dis- 
tinguish groups of frees oi! the coast of St. Domingo and the soutli coast oi 
Cuba, hy the help of the telescope, we now saw with the iial%'d eye, and !B 
their native soil, the lofty palm and the floweiiing agave. All the incon- 
veniences of a long voyage were now forgotten ; hut wm were obliged to 
remain three days on hoard, till we got ’permission to land, on account of the 
necessary investigation into the health of the crew ; and this was delayed one 
day on account of the intcrvcn^ig Sunday. Who could have foiiiKl fault 
w'ith us, if, on presenting the guard with half a dollar, and the promise ol 
returning to the ship before nightfall, we had, without this permission, got our 
imconquerable desire gratified by setting our foot again on dry land? The 
harbour, the view of the city and the hills lying behind it, however sj)lendiil 
they niiglit be, did not please us long; the mcrchantmeiv the French ships ol 
war, W'hich came here with the sick or wounded from §t. Juan d’Ulloa, and 
also our nearest neighbour, the JVince de .loinville, were not sufficient to 
amuse us : we felt we must, with or williout permission from the authorities; 
get oil shore. / • 

A S[)aniard, who spoke both French and Englisli, conducted me, on the 
8tli of January, to the governor of the island. The general ^’ccived me in 
the most friendly manner, conversed with me more than half an hour in the 
French language, and then gave directionw to his secretary to write out for us 
a passport, wdiicli would remove all difficulties tlu ring our excursions through- 
out the island. Permission w-as then given to have our luggage on shore; and 
it passed wilh*Jl)ut little trouble at the custoin4ioiise, as, of about^thirt} 
packages, orily'^iree were opened. • * 

We next began to think of a lodging ; and the rO&m in the inn which wi 
selected had no windows, instead of which there was a hole with a grilling 
and a shutter to cover •it. Glass wfindow;s are not in use here, and even cup- 
boards and chests of drawers seem not* to be known, as the apartment only 
contained a bed, a talilc, and some chairs.* It was an agreeable^ siirj)rise tc 
find that our landlady .s[)oke lioth French and J^iglish, js wc weix* obliged tc 
make our Wcay with (liese Jangnages ; (icrinan being only spoken by a- few 
Germans who had settled here, the language of the coiintA% a dialect 
certain^' of the Spanish, aiul which 1 began with assiduity to study, l>eing 
to speak proverbially, rtally Spanish Jo iiie*^ amlP the •negroes only'piij 
attentjbn to ex[}rcssiyie signs and blows, to wliich I hin^ not ^.yt b^conn 
accust^ned. 

ImmAliately/on entering the town we were struck wdth the sepulchra 
monument of Columbi/s, situated in Jheaiitiful square, where his corpse wai 


When a thing is very diiticuit, or cannot he mfqpistood, it,i^ common u 
Germany Yo say, “ konunt niir Spanisch vorf' “It is, Spanish to me.”— 
l\anslator. 
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brought Itf' sea to fincW terrestrial repose. *It is OrnaiiiunLcu 'vriLii a iiiuAk 
bealitiful ^ccimen of Oreodoxa regia, and a Coem nudfcrl. The square is 
’cgulark; divided into com^arAmerts by broad paths laip with flat stones ; and 
dantedwth C'flrus and iV^erium Oleandef, some oreodoxas, cocos, ArtoVdrfiiis 
ncisa about 30 ft. high with an immense head, and a species of Bonibax 
:roin 6(f-to 70 feet high, and 6ft.|,m diameter at a foot from the ground, 
jassias and fliv.nosas, and several omer trees appareiftly unknown to me. On 
l>erambiilating the town, I found it very large, and regularly built ; the 
bouses one*. and two stories high, and no paved streets, but only a cause- 
way From the great number of shops, in wliich all kinds of objects can be 
piwchased, the town has quite a European 'appearance ; and it is only the 
smell of dried meat and fish, the same odourVhich is emitted from the abodes 
of the negroes^ that destroys the illusion. 

It is 'natiWal to suppose that I went as soon as T could to visit the botanic 
garden hereVwhicli is^Inanagcd by a M. Fedro Auber, by birth a French- 
man. If I JpU not been told it was a botanic garden, I sho^ild rather have 
taken it for a nursery of diflerent kinds of treefs. It fs divided by broad 
[S'lths, many of, which are so wet and marshy that you can hardly find a firm 
[)lacc to set your foot on. from what the governors told me, the garden is at 
[iresent on the dcclnie, but they hope soon to bring it into a more creditable 
state. Its greatest oniainent is one which is wanting in all European gardens, 
viz. a splendid avenue of oreodoxas, and of these there arc about eighty in 
each row, 70 or 80 feet in height, and cov^ered with blossom and fruit ; and 
not less beautiful are the rows of Casuarina cqiiisetifolia vera, called here the 
cedar. There are also beautiful specimens of Cocos nncjfera, Plue'nix dacty- 
lifera, a fan palm unknown to me, 6’ycas revoluta, (Itriis, 7/anrus, cassias, 
mimosas, liamhum ^/rundiriacca in extremely high hedges, splendid specimens 
of Artocar[)us incisji; clusias, probabl}' aliia and rnsca; several species of 
fi'ida ; large surfaces covered with Pothos, Caludixm bicolor, and other ylniideie. 
The trees arc entwined by convolvuluses and ipomceas. The i^uphdrbw piil- 
clierrima, with its imiuinerable blossoms and beautiful red liracteas, the f'anna 
^idica, and several other species, are here seen growing in the deejiest 
marshes ; also the most formidable hedges of opuntias, yuccas, and agaves. 
Greenhonscs^nd hotbeds are nowhere to be seen in the garden ; and there 
are but a very few plants in pots, such as Orchideae and euphorbias, which 
did not look well ; and, besides the opuntias, only the Cereiis speciosissimiis 
luul triangularis arc in the gafllcn. Our simple balsams, 7 agc/cs patiila, and 
other Mfixican^simimer flowers, were seen here and there among the trees ; 
and tjiis was all M. Auklr, with the most friendly feclinSJ. and unlimited 
good wi 1 1 ii ad - *,o ofier me. V 

On the same side <?r the city is situated the Pasco de Tacon, so named 
after the late Governor Tiicon, who, however, only got it made at the fiublic 
[expense ; and it is, indeed, a very large public promenade. It consists of a 
?arriage way 25fi() ft. long, -10 ft. Kffcad in the centre for carriages, and iili ft. 
l)road at each side for foot passeriger.s. I'he whole descends from both ends 
to the middle, so tifat a general view is obtained from the two extremities. 
The’’c is a circular piece of ground at the entrance, surrounded by a wall 5 ft. 
ligh., and the gate is guarded by two p^rble lions. In tiie centre of this 
drcle stands a statue of Charles III., with the following inscripti^i : “ A 
parlos Ill.ycl Pueblo dc la «Mabana,^anno MDCCvUlL” From tlii}^ circle 
you procQ^l to the avenue; and at iibout^GUOft. disjtance there is ^lother 
[A'ckysuirfiuni^ed by two rows of beautifuriofty Casuarirta ^quisetifj^a, and 
n the centre a pillar 20 ft. high, on a jmdiment 10 ft. high. ^ After \ianother 
ipace of 600 ft., you find a similar ciitle ornamented with a basin and foun- 
ainsj and a pedc^al with five*. irns and four marble figures. The avenue is 
wice divkic^d in this manner, with ;W^>0 ft. and 260 ft. bet^ween the 

i^les 7 . aijd at the other cud is one similar tr that at the entrance, whh ji 
>illar40 ft. high .in tho,c\mtrc; and the gate is ornamented with two iirns,*^ 
H ft. in height, standing on pedestals. The trees in the avenue are* Aleurites 
Tfloba, several -species of /'icus, PJi^ llauthus, and Cedrela. There arc stone 
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seats, and others turf, anyii*; the trees ; and a be^litifid hedge splenditl 
monthly roses forms tie limit of the |>roriiei]^de.. Large stones are^laU down 
by the pedestal of tlyy|)l Limn inth'ekst circle, among which tl^iive liyAriaiitly 
^dianturn Ibriiiosuni, rdlhos crassinervis, J'riiin discolor,, and several others. 
Oil the left of this Pasco there .is a railroad, not quite finished ; arj^ on tb( 
right are fields and gardq^is, in which the A are several beautiljjJ^pecimens o 
oreodoxjis, iMioi'nix dactylifera, and Pandnmis utilis, giving a splendid cha 
racter to the landscape. An avenue leads from the formeiMncntjqned eirefi 
to a house ou the right, the propert}' of the late governor, and laid out in tin 
bmglisli stylo, with a boundary, like the o*>her, of a hedge of roses; and in jlie 
avenue are i^’icus ;jopulif61iii, Maagifora iiidiea, Alemites triloba, with A^eriuin 
splcndens fibre lilbo ct rbsco standing between. Tiie garden cannot be 
called large, but has a jiath 300 ft. long, beautifiilly ornamented j^ith-, hedges 
of roses and Maun >ca amcrieana on both sides. Tlte orange ttees, being in 
blossom, delighted me with their fragrant pcrfuiye, and* the Inx ‘riant growth 
of the fullowing plants quit* enchanted me ; viz. //ibiscus /I’bsa h’nensis. /)d- 
jiliinium sinense, Auphbrbi« piilcherriina, Tradesciint/V/ discolor, A’eriui*’* 
.splcndens, Cliisitf alba, sophoras, mimosas, C’itrns ywyrtifblia, *|mmegrauatcs, 
l^anddnuH iitilis, llcdvchiuin, C'anna, and cyjiresscs. On Ascending the height 
before the outlet-door r (au.sgangsthore) of the Pasco, on which are a castellated 
building and a jiowilcr magazine, a most delightful view is obtained over the 
city and the sea, the hills on the right and left, and the l\isco in front, from 
which a long bridge loads to the city over a valley where no water flows. 

The Pasco, at five and six o’clock in the evening, is the rendezvous of all 
the fair in Havanna. Attired in tlie most elegant hall costumes, they drive 
up and down in tlicir two-wheelcd carriages, drawn by one horse, and a smartly 
dressed negro sits upon the horse. The caiTinges are always in four rows, 
two coming and two going. There are generally three iliidics in one veliiclc, 
and they arc very seldom accoinpatiicd liy a gentleman. However simple the 
whole may a[)pear from description, 1 must confess that so many carriages 
rattling along among the foot-passengers have a very lively appcaryncc, I'hcc 
sliow and splendour, hq,wevcr, accord with the high price of every necessary 
of life, and it even far surjiasscs that of London. Half a real is the smallest 
coin in use; and 1 paid, in the cheapest inn T coulil find, 2J*dollars and 8 
reals daily for my room, bed, breakfast, ;qid dinner. A strong healthy man 
would not find it dilficult to consume here lu; much bread alone, daily, as' 
would procure him with us a substantial and excellent dinner o»; supper. 
From [wevious aijfrecTiient, I was obliged to pay twe*»tv dollars a month for the 
washing of my bmdy linen. But should I make complaints when all my cxfloiKses 
are so liberally aefrayed? 1 only hoj>e that my exert’ uns during thi.> journey 
for the cause of science may be found useful, in proportion to the encoiir^igc- 
inent afforded me ; and., in this hope I now begin to set out on my excursions 
through the island. (Garten Zeifung.) 

^ ' iV 
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ENGLAND. 

UEESBjlcstroyed J/(ni^’j-4on(/.~What X am going jto*sta?J^5s Mhing. 

about ti p long* life *olra gander, or the wonderful attachment whlcli ^oOpb 
has beer, knowr to sho.w towards her master, but merely that a friend of mine 
had six geese poisoned by eating tlie^roots of yieonitum Napellus (monk’s- 
hood) ; three died, the pthers were solved by djsgprging the.c6ntents of their, 
crofis, wlvich led to the discovt^yr of their having*'^aten the roots. ‘ ’.This cir- 
cui^stance. shows how care^d poultry-k».epcrs .ought to be, no^ to gufifer 
monk’s-hood .to grow .Y^licre their fowls frequent. fAjt|iougb the msliirct of 
birds is wonderful, yet what I have just staleii' shows that tfiey, like quadru- 
peds, will cat what is fatal to them. 
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InslinrVkyj P}.gCOUS, U1 uit: luaLiiiUL^ui uii^s tu nijuu tiiut 

>ncc I a pair of pigeons of th^^croper kind from a frLmd, I confined them 
iboiit aVnontli^with the view of breaking <?tt‘ the thought'^, o^f their forinerdiome, 
nit as soon as they iiad their libert 3 ^ they flew towards thefr old habitation ; the 
len arrived immediately, but, strange to say, her mate did not till two years 
rfterwards. doubt he was in jTonfinement'durii^ that time. The flight 
.0 their old ])lafc'e was only 4 J miles, hut what seems curious is, that a pigeon 
sfioidd recollect it after two years* ahsencc. 

Habit or^Imtincl of the Fir^vtiau Ni^hiiv<iah. I may add that a gentleman 
old me his Virginian nightingale iij^ituted feoding its brood in the spring. I 
cnV)W of no instance of ornithologists noticing such a thing, but it is a 
]uestion whether it be instinct or merely mechanical. If the bird had never 
issisteil inv rearing, 1 should say instinct, but otherwise meclianical, from 
ormer nabiSj, perhaps in its native liaunts. Many of oinvown movements, as 
veil as thoset'f birds, tspecially domesticated ones, are the effects of habit. — 
T. Wighton, ^Cosaci/ GartU nsl Sept, 2^, 181-1. 

SCOTLAND. 

!• 

IXhododt'mlron anthopbgon D. Don, Arb. llrit. vol. ii. p. 1 118. fig. 0.)4. — This 
ihriib has lately flowered in the Edinburgh Botanic Carden, and in great 
/igonr at Dysart House. At this place, which we had tlie high gratification 
;)f seeing in Seplembcr last, the (Countess of Ho.sslyii has taken great pains to 
brm an unusually extensive collection of the different species and suf)erb va- 
icties of A’hodtidendron ; and, placed under the judicious management of the 
gardener, Mr. Blair, they thrive and flower in a manner not surpassed iu any 
•ollcction in Britain. Among these the rare species now described forms a 
lense hush. It was obtainetl from Messrs. Loildiges five years ago, and during 
3ach of the last three years it has flowered in the open border, abundantly in 
April, and partially in August. 1 am not aware that it has flowered anywhere 
3lse in Scotland. It is a native of the Himalaya Mountains, and extends, as 
y, 2 ^,are infis-nned by Dr. Boyle, along tlie range from Nepal to Cashmere, 
icvcr descending lower than 9,000 ft. above the level of the sea, but rising to 
\n elevation exceeding 14,000 ft., with the last remains of woody plants; 
Rhododendron Icpidotum and iValix Lindlcyr7//« alone being found in company 
vith it. (Dr. Graham, in Kdin. PhF.Jour., Oct. 1 8+ 1, p. 

All Agricultural Museum is«'about to be cstablislieil in Clasgow, on the 
iame general fdan as those in Stirling, Perth, and liilinburgh. Messrs, 
Drysdale and Lawson, seedsmen in Clasgow, are announced\s the “ interim 
iccnliu-ies^ aiu^ curators,” to whom donations of every kin/ may he sent ; 
ind the jlatrons are Lofd Belhaveii and Sir John Maxwell, Bart., of l*ollock. 

T(w “ King's Knoie ** at Stirling. — A rumour has reached us, to the effect 
,hat propositions have been made to level the “ King’s Kiiotc,*’ or round 
:able, which adorns the royal parlOvA Stirling, and trans/orm it into a motlern 
wnamental garden. The dccil, n done, would be regarded as an act of 
[TOthic barbarity by^'very lover of antiquity in Scotland. But we are well 
that such a proposition needs only seriously to he made to be almost 
miversally Scouted. This round table is ^nique of its kind in the northern 
)art,of the kingdom, and the round and oidong circles which are clc^irly dc- 
ineu, point .put the place of«^oyalty, and call to mikd the times when deeds 
cpurtcy ' and i^hivalry were here Enacted under tli^ eye of the j^incely 
Ihe {hir ones of his court, who, fi^om the “ Latmss* Roc?',*^ooked 
fown upon the gay scene below. “ Gray Stirling,** with K'lr towW»> and 
;own, and park, arc classic ground, an« have afforded' materials for many, a 
joble measure, f^^in the day%., of* quaiift Sir David {.^indsay to those of the 
amentedViard jpf* Abbotslbrd. Wc shoulj^ therefere, look witfi honfest 
lolror on any attempt to disfigure one tittle of these olden landmarks 
node^nJge&^£V^vs. (Glf^w Herald.) ^ ^ 

Wc y^erc .'inforined, when at Stirling, that it wa^the intension of the 
‘Woods and Forests **' to lay out^sonic public walks in the t¥^ighbollrhoad 
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».w v.mt the* space occu[)ietl by th^j and the acpoinpaiji^'iiijj 

plantations woiml inlludc iJie “King’s Knote;” Imt we have nf^idea that 
this v^oiiUU involve tlfc destruction of thi^ very curious piece of antiauarian 
gardening. On tlTfK?»ntrar v, I lie “^notc” ^ ould form an intjrcstfn||^’eatiire 
in the walks, inoce especially if the ‘partially obliterated 'parts were restored. 
We arc further informed that the plantations proposed tfl be imidc ^ong the 
walks .,^ould probabl y include' a collection of all the Irees^flPncl shrubs tha^ 
would endure the clinuife ; in short, that it would be an arboretum. The 
plan, wfi believe, ?vas fiormed by the Messrs. M‘Nab of Falinhui^h, and tlit^ 
circumstance of employing these genth'uien on such an occasioirdoes great 
credit to the Office of Woods^ To itturn to the “ Knote,” the Messrs. 
Drummond of the justly celebrated A griciiltiir-d Museum of Stirling kinfily 
undertook, in August last, to have the Knote surveyed, and«4i plan ami sec- 
tions made out for us, engravings from which wc slj^dl publish in^the course 
of our tour wliicli ^-ill be comuuinced with our volum« for lH4‘i. — Co^f. 


Aut. JV^ Retro.yiccthc Oriticisru* 

NnOTIXO Culthigs hi Charcoal y and soivin^ Seeds in Snoic, (p. 2)Cf. '252, 

and — Wc arc glad to find this practice beginning to attract atten- 
tion in this conntrv as well as in (itnnany. A writer in the (iardenrCs 
Clir(niic!cy who had recently visited Munich, makes the following observations 
on what he saw in the ro 3 ai gai\lens there. Wc; would strongly recommend 
gardeners to try powdered charcoal simply as a substitute for aind in striking 
cuttings; and again, mixt'd with soil for growing plants, as practised by 
M. Lucas at Munich, and related by him in p. 219. 

“]ly tlic kindness of Professor Martins, 1 was e’lowed to inspect tlie pro- 
pagating apparatus in the Botanical Garden at Munich. It is so fully de- 
scribed by the inventor in tlie Garlcn Zeihmir (see (?ard. Araif, for June last /, 
that little remains to be added, except to state the results. The strongest proof 
that the plan is good is, that it continues to act with the most complete suc- 
cess, although the author of it has been removed to Ratisbon ; fiu’ it is w'^’ll 
known that many plans are indebted fo»’ their success to the unwearied atten- 
tion of the parent eye, and that, fromo(»assing into other halids, they arc 
l“r(!(jiiently allowed to languish and decay. T^’(/thing can be more simple than 
the whole apfiaratus. It is nothing more limn a co]nmon#pit, wtli a flue* 
along the inidille, on wdiich is a reservoir of water, the steam from which 
passes throngK^he lied of cbareoal, which is iilaced above it. Upon the 
charcoal small {'lass frames of the commonest kinds Hre placed^o («cHfdc the 
air Irom the cuttings in their early stage. It may he ^uggg.stcTl, and, indeed, 
would immediately strike any one who examines the apparatus, that the^suc-, 
eess may he owdng to* the moist heat in which the cuttings are constantly 
kept. No question it is so in part ; but 1 Jm quite satisfied the exlraonlinary 
results I witnessed ai^ quite as mueh owing to the menstruum of propagation 
as to the decided advantage above stated ; and I doiffit whetliCT lieat and 
sand, under any circumstances, would cause the (juantity of roots to he ptl^ 
d’uced^hich 1 saw tliere^at^the eiW^f three weeks’ insertion in tlifc bed. Tt iiSl 
nece;-sary'^hat tbc*cbarc(^il shouhTTie fine, but not in dust, w'hich wilPcoil- 
solidate, apd prevent th» fibres penctriHing in c^ry direction, as ijicy do when 
’it is o^lhe proper size. In some part of the process, fine^pqat Sl^ixed with.^ 
the eb{yc|al ; •bnwffliink this isl’atber in the rooting afterwa^s, 
first lUTi c&s 9 j^stnkin^, in most «spccics, succeeds best in the pure inaterhiK 
Frgm what has been stated, it is clAr the necessary apparatus is simple 
application, and of litt|c cost ; a pwt of aia|j^ued pit, or jjne heated by hot 
wAer, yould answer avery purjiosc ; lliough m a^y nursery, or q^en geiitle-, 
. (^^'^blishment, th^ imyi^iiig one on } 4 ;-ir[K)Se would he c^trifliaCf expense 

"’conijiared with tUc^resUlts, as, owing to the rapitlity ‘of the op^vi & vcrj| 
small fcltcPwould suffice. \Vith respect to the virtiiS^] Ipf 



oiut^Yts uau yti^iswdrs. — UOuuan/. ,, 


proj^^icjiiy tjie results we.te .considering, I liiive little dwihV^liat/Miey consist 
principally^! the porous and perfectly permeable <uitiire*jC it The heat and 
inoistw;e are consequently pr^senl^ and fatssing througlf'^ !^ithout jrny si*tura- 
tion, ^.stfigna^ion, or indiiratioii taking^ place. There iilay he something in 
the vegetative powers of it, hut 1 iinagine tliis t(» be the true cause of the 
superiority o^r an/ other nmterial as yet knosMi for propagation. Many of 
Jjie plum's on wnich it lias snccee^d arc known tg be the most difPwiult to 
strike. There is another valuable article (see Garili Mag, for .lime, ]>. ,‘J0*2.) 
fjfoni M. Lutas, on the raising of seeds in snow. ‘ I have no doubt that this 
is a grand sterct or marvel gained froin nature, by the discovery of one of her 
own modes of operation. It is exactly analogous to the methods followed by 
nature in the High Alps ; and there is no doubt the gentians, and other 
seeds of difficult growth, might easily he made to germinate by it. M. Lucas 
recomineiu(s sand to cover the joiing plants on their first appcaranci? ; hut it 
is do.ulliful wlicther finr tan would not answer a better purpose. (>S'. isMT., 
Carllon ; in (join'd. Chnm. fur August 21. 1 h 41, p. dof).) 

\yuphne H^tonnn and D. Dmiphtmi, — You do n*>t, 1 think, sufficiently re- 
euiiimend to your readers the hcaiitiful Zlaplinc f*nc’o.'”un or the iXijihuc 
Daupiiini/. I i-^.n tol(l some persons find the forinca* diffieiilt to manage. We 
have no trouble with it. We keep laying it year after year, and so increase 
our stock while wc preserve it in vigour. — T. IV, near JJan‘.d('t/f 

JmWf 1837. 


Aut. V. Queries and Answers* 

Mr*Parkyns^ Ihe Author of Monastic Ponains^' and of^^Dcsigns fur Itai/ing out 
(h'ounds," — Tins gentleman, about the year 1800, began a work 'in folio, whieh 
contained designs for villas, including the details of the house as well as of tlic 
grounds. Only three or four numbers of tlie work were published, and it has 
now become very scarce. We know of only one copy in London, but the 
late ambassador Liston of Millmrn Tower, near Edinburgh, who was intimate 
with Mr. Parkyns, possessed a copy in I8(H, and this copy must doubtless 
hi*vc gonc^l^ie way of the ambassador's other books. What became of these 
books w'e hav^ been unable to ascertain ; hut, if any reader can inform iis, 
or put us in the way of borrowing or purchasing the work of Mr. Parkyns 
alluded to, w^e shall be very much obliged to him. — Cond, 


Akt. VI. Obituarij, 

Augvstus VYR^ntus pKCA^rnLLE died at Geneva on the 9th of Sep- 
tember last. An individual of higher attainments as- a botanist, or more 
respected as a man, did not exist. ^ * 

Prince Jiiitefa, a Hanoverian officer, who married a 'Sicilian princess, and 
took her nawie, died recently. He was remarkably fond of horticulture, mul 
ijj^;'odnced many GcrJiian practices into Sicily, among others the culture of 

KiwntitVxnic 
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